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PREFACE. 


The  actors  in  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  work  of 
colonization  are  rapidly  passing  away  in  Australia.  Of 
those  who  landed  with  Governor  Phillip  none  now  remain. 
Of  those  bom  after  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Sydney 
many  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers  at  ages 
surpassing  the  term  usually  allotted  to  man.  Of  the 
daily  w^ants  and  toils,  the  struggles  of  the  hearth  and 
the  contentions  of  the  forum,  of  the  early  Australian 
settlers,  witness  after  witness  has  vanished,  and  no 
precise  record  has  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  wrestled  with  their  difficulties.  In  default  of  such 
a  record  incorrect  narrations  might  be  accepted  without 
distrust,  and  quoted  without  misgiving.  Persuasion  of 
many  friends  that  I  should  prepare  a  correct  narrative, 
and  a  desire  on  my  own  part  that  it  should  be  prepared, 
have  produced  the  following  work.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  residence  in  Australia,  and  of  acquaintance  with 
some  of  those  who  assisted  the  early  Governors  in  the 
task  of  controlling  men  and  subduing  the  earth.     I  have 
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seen  one  generation  succeed  another,  and  have  observed 
the  careers  of  public  men  in  more  than  one  of  the 
colonies  which  have  sprung  into  existence  as  oflfshoots 
of  New  South  Wales  or  as  separate  plantations.  Facts 
connected  with  their  growth  have  been  daily  under  my 
notice.  To  distinguish  those  which  are  momentous 
from  those  which  are  insignificant  in  principle,  may  be 
as  easy  for  a  distant  investigator  as  for  one  who  lives  on 
the  spot.  To  know  how  men's  minds  were  disturbed  by 
events  which  might  seem  trivial  to  strangers  abroad,  is 
given  only  to  those  who  have  moved  upon  the  scene. 
As  a  resident  in  various  rural  districts,  as  a  holder  of 
public  office,  as  a  magistrate,  as  Mayor  of  a  borough, 
and  in  other  ways,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  course  of  events.  Copious 
materials  in  the  shape  of  official  reports  and  Blue-books 
are  at  the  command  of  all.  As  to  facts  they  convey 
authentic  information.  The  opinions  they  contain  re- 
quire to  be  balanced  with  a  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  the  writers,  and  such  knowledge  is  greatly  promoted 
by  perusal  of  those  confidential  letters  which  show  the 
inner  workings  of  the  mind.  Of  such  manuscripts  I 
have  been  able  to  make  large  use,  and  the  following 
pages  show  what  valuable  treasures  have  hitherto  been 
neglected  or  unknown,  and  how  in  their  absence  false 
notions   have  been   entertained.      When   it  has   been 
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needful  to  controvert  often-repeated  mis-statements 
minute  precision  has  been  necessary ;  because  in  such  a 
case  it  is  not  enough  to  make  mere  assertions.  It  is 
incumbent  to  fortify  each  position  by  cumulating  cir- 
cumstantial proofs.  The  world,  moreover,  exacts,  in 
modern  days,  details  which  greatly  lengthen  books,  and 
such  a  process  has  the  approval  of  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  of  men.^ 

In  marshalling  the  facts  which  prove  how  much  error 
has  been  accepted  as  truth  with  regard  to  the  pilgrim 
fathers  of  Australia,  I  have  allowed  the  actors  to  speak 
for  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  An  author  may 
labour  to  incorporate  as  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain 
the  wit  or  sense  which  emanated  from  those  of  whom  he 
writes ;  but  success  in  such  effort  would  be,  after  all, 
ignoble,  and  would  rob  his  page  of  the  dramatic  element 
which  makes  it  lifelike.  The  day  will  come  when  men 
will  be  glad  to  know  how  the  colonizers  of  Australia 

1  Dean  Swift  (to  BolinglDroke,  1719):  **I  must  "beg  two  things; 
first,  that  you  will  not  omit  any  passage  because  you  think  it  of  little 
moment ;  and  secondly,  that  you  will  write  to  an  ignorant  world,  and 
not  suppose  your  reader  to  bo  only  of  the  present  age,  or  to  live  within 
ten  miles  of  London.  There  is  nothing  more  vexes  me  in  old 
historians  than  when  they  leave  me  in  the  dark  in  some  passages  which 
they  suppose  every  one  to  know."  The  hope  of  future  usefulness 
most  support  a  writer  in  the  .least  attractive  portions  of  his  work. 
Already  I  have  reaped  some  reward.  One  critic  objected  to  the 
microscopic  accuracy  of  my  '  History  of  New  Zealand  * ;  but  the  London 
*  Spectator '  (26th  May,  1883)  commended  it  for  being  as  trustworthy  as 
it  was  mipute. 
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lived  and  moved ;  what  were  their  daily  tasks  and  dis- 
tractions ;  how  and  by  whom  troubles  were  created  or 
overcome  ;  by  what  passions  men  were  stirred  from  time 
to  time ;  how  sometimes  the  blasts  of  tyranny  were 
resisted  by  the  growing  plant,  and  how  were  engendered 
within  it  parasites  which  preyed  upon  its  powers  and 
threatened  to  bring  low  many  a  noble  bough  fitted  to 
adorn  it  in  season,  and  to  render  back  the  healthy  sap 
which,  coursing  from  root  to  branch,  gives  health  and 
life  to  the  tree. 

If  events  and  their  causes  have  been  rightly  recorded 
and  traced  in  the  following  pages,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  some  evils  in  the  colonies  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  largely  responsible.  The  most  successful 
colonization  is  that  which  founds  abroad  a  society  similar 
to  that  of  the  parent  country.  The  composite  forces 
which  built  and  sustained  the  England  of  the  past  have 
not  been  cherished  in  her  colonies.  She  scattered 
the  seeds  of  one,  but  refused  to  plant  the  other, 
and  the  fields  have  answered  to  her  tilth.  The 
greatest  of  modern  English  Statesmen  strove  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  North  America,  but  apathy  and  obstruction 
among  those  who  lacked  his  prophetic  vision  palsied  his 
attempt,  and  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  continent  armed 
under  Napoleon  consumed  the  energies  both  of  his 
country  and   of  Pitt.     Wentworth   essayed  to  confer 
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upon  his  countrymen  a  constitution  framed  as  closely  as 
practicable  in  conformity  with  that  of  England,  but  he 
found  admirers  only,  and  not  supporters,  of  his  attempt 
to  fix  in  the  social  and  political  fabric  the  principle 
which,  by  distinction  of  the  worthiest,  stirs  generation 
after  generation  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  families, 
and  the  glory  of  their  native  land.  The  soul  of  good- 
ness in  ancient  English  institutions  may  be  thanked  for 
the  fact  that  even  when  maimed  they  render  useful 
service.  If  there  were  no  Providence  to  shape  their 
ends  men  might  despair  of  the  results  of  their  hewing. 

What  those  results  have  been  in  Australia  must  ever 
be  deeply  interesting  not  only  to  the  colonists  but  to 
their  kindred  in  the  parent  land.  The  administration 
of  the  Crown  domains,  and  the  development  of  forms  of 
Government  in  diflferent  colonies,  are  engrossing  subjects 
of  inquiry,  and  'their  phases  still  undergoing  change 
(subject  to  the  unconquerable  conditions  of  nature),  have 
compelled  me  to  trace  them  to  more'  recent  times  than 
I  contemplated  when  I  took  up  my  pen,  and  hoped  to 
pause  at  the  era  in  which  local  was  substituted  for 
Imperial  control.  But  it  was  impossible  to  record  the 
events  of  1856  without  allusions  to  living  persons,  and 
it  then  became  idle  to  shrink  from  depicting  more  recent 
times  in  which  vital  problems  have  been  variously  dealt 
with  in  different  places.     The  hand  on  the  plough  is 
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compelled  to  follow  the  furrov/  or  to  leave  untouched 
many  portions  of  the  field  which  must  in  time  produce 
tares  or  wheat.     A  faithful  narrative  inay  indeed  fail  to 
satisfy  some  persons ;  but  when  has  truth  been  told  with- 
out giving  umbrage  ?    The  history  which  does  not  aim 
at  truth  is  despicable ;  and,  whether  neglected  or  popular, 
the  narrative  which,   after  careful  research,   describes 
things  as  they  were  and  are,  is  the  only  one  from  which 
a  writer  ought  to  derive  satisfaction.     Such  a  narrative 
I  have  striven  to  put  before  my  countrymen ;  so  that, 
if  they  will,  they  may  know  what  their  kinsmen  have 
done  in  the  work  of  colonization  in  Australia.     Conscious 
that,  in  spite  of  all  pains  taken  to  avoid  error,  so  com- 
prehensive a  work  cannot  be  free  from  defects,  I  part 
with  it  in  confidence  that  I  have  spared  no  efibrt  to 
secure  accuracy.     As  I  pen  these  lines  I  am  beset  with 
mingled  memories  of  the  land  of  cloud,' and  the  land  of 
the  sun.     Close*  to  Leith  Hill  Place,  where  I  was  born,  I 
return  from  Australia  after  experiences  of  fifty  years  ; 
and,  seated  in  one  of  the  most  classic  spots  of  my  native 
county — the  abode  of  John  Evelyn, — I   conclude  the 
preface  with  which  I  commit  to  the  public  the  last  work 
which  it  can  be  my  fortune  to  undertake. 

Wotton  House,  Surrey, 
ZOth  July,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DISCOVERIES. 

The  history  of  a  country,  and  of  the  growth  of  its  people 
amongst  the  family  of  nations,  has  seldom  a  clearly-defined  start- 
ing-point. There  is  usually  a  long  period  of  gloom  in  the  far  distant 
past,  which  challenges  antiquarian  researches,  and  leaves  an  en- 
quirer douhtful  whether  to  accept  the  traditions  of  a  Livy,  or  to 
join  in  the  iconoclasm  of  a  Niehuhr.  If  the  inhabitants,  when 
first  emerging  from  that  gloom,  could  foresee  the  interest  which 
future  ages  would  take  in  their  early  fortunes,  how  sedulously 
would  they  guard  each  relic  of  the  past,  how  scrupulously  would 
they  record  each  fact  about  which,  though  in  their  own  time 
there  might  be  no  room  for  doubt,  disputes  in  after-time  cluster 
like  bees  about  a  hive  !  Even  in  our  own  day,  when  books  and 
pamphlets  are  like  autumn  leaves  in  abundance — and  in  fate — 
how  much  need  is  there  for  judgment  in  prosecuting  an  enquiry  1 
How  strong  and  yet  how  contradictory  are  the  assertions  made ; 
how  studiously  analytic  must  he  be  who  would  weave  the  con- 
flicting elements  into  a  trustworthy  narration  I  How  frequently 
is  it  found  that  the  audacity  of  a  contemporary  writer  has  so 
coloured  events  that  the  plain  tint  of  truth  runs  risk  of  being  lost 
for  ever. 

The  historian  of  Australia  has  no  period  of  mythical  gloom  to 
explore  with  regard  to  the  British  who  subdued  and  replenished 
the  land  ;  but,  in  selecting  facts  and  valuing  statements,  needs 
as  much  care  and  patience  as  he  who  would  narrate  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modern  Germany.  The  scene  is  diflFerent,  but  the 
actors  are  the  same ;  human  beings  struggling  most  for  personal 
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gain,  but  even  then  subserving  some  higher  purpose  beyond  their 
ken ;  and  amid  the  turmoil,  like  salt  to  preserve  the  mass  from 
corruption,  those  finer  spirits,  "  touched  to  fine  issues,"  which 
redeem  the  general  character,  and  amidst  whose  judgments 
may  be  found  a  clue  to  the  tangled,  labyrinth  into  which  his 
investigations  must  often  lead  the  historian. 

There  is  danger  lest  one  who  has  lived  within  a  portion  of  the 
time  he  chronicles  should  himself  fail  to  preserve  a  just  dis- 
crimination ;  but,  if  he  has  not  been  himself  immersed  in  party 
quarrels,  if  his  desire  be  to  probe  the  facts  and  declare  the  truth, 
his  personal  experiences  are  so  far  advantageous  that  they  may 
restrain  him  firom  accepting  ignorant  or  wilful  mis-statements 
made  by  those  who  have  only  a  party  purpose  to  serve. 

How  long  the  aborigines  of  Australia  had  roamed  over  its  soil 
when  Europeans  first  explored  the  coast,  it  is  for  ethnologists  to 
discuss — ^perhaps  without  result.  That  they  occupied  sparsely 
the  whole  area,  many  centuries  ago,  is  indisputable,  and  that 
their  rate  of  migration  must  have  been  slow  is  equally  clear. 
Diverse  as  were  their  dialects,  when  heard  by  Europeans,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  of  common  origin ; 
although  the  marked  diflference  between  the  language  of  con- 
tiguous tribes  might  lead  careless  observers  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. When  they  find  tribes  scattered  on  hundreds  of  miles 
of  the  coast  using  similar  words,  and  note  that  at  a  short  distance 
inland  an  apparently  totally  distinct  language  is  spoken  they  omit 
to  observe  that  families  dispersed  along  the  coast  would  still 
cling  to  it,  and  would  have  occasional  intercourse  with  their 
kindred  of  late  date,  but  not  with  tribes  in  the  interior ;  while 
the  inland  inhabitants,  beyond  the  watershed  of  the  coast  range, 
who  reached  their  domains  by  ascending  the  rivers  which 
traverse  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  would  keep  up  their 
natural  intercourse  in  like  manner  through  accustomed  channels. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  dialects  were  not  widely  different 
after  a  separation  for  many  hundred  years,  and  the  preservation 
of  language  by  oral  tradition  alone. 

Rumours  of  a  Great  South  Land  were  rife  long  before  Euro- 
peans trod  upon  its  shores.  In  the  '  Astronomicon '  of  Manilius, 
attributed  to  the  first  century,  the  form  of  the  earth  is  thus 
noticed : 
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"  Pars  ejus  ad  arctos 
Eminet,  Austrinis  pars  est  habitabilis  oris, 
Sub  pedibusque  jacet  nostris." 

Many  rumours  may  have  been  due  to  idle  guesses,  but  some 
may  have  sprung  from  authentic  information  derived  from 
voyagers  in  the  Indian  Seas,  who  doubtless  visited  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  as  the  Malays  visited  it  in  later  times.  It 
may  seem  strange,  however,  that  although  the  Portuguese 
successfully  traded,  under  Vasco  da  Gama,  with  the  coast  of 
Malabar  in  1498,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  monopolized 
the  ocean  commerce  of  the  East,  none  of  their  mariners  were 
driven  by  chance,  or  tempted  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  into  such 
a  slight  divergence  from  their  track  as  would  have  revealed  to 
them  the  vast  extent  of  the  Western  coast  of  Australia.  They 
may  possibly  have  learnt  from  the  Malays  enough  to  deter  them 
from  what  might  seem  unprofitable  and  costly  expeditions. 

Had  any  navigator  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  chance  dis- 
covered the  coast  it  is  improbable  that  direct  results  would  have 
ensued.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English,  contended  for  posts  of  commerce,  not  for  soil  on  which 
they  might  create  new  homes.  For  more  than  a  century  Malacca 
was  prized  by  the  Portuguese,  and  for  a  longer  period  by  the 
Dutch,  not  as  a  sphere  for  colonization,  but  on  account  of  the 
trade  which  it  attracted  and  controlled. 

A  post  of  observation  on  the  coast  of  Australia  would  have 
attracted  no  one,  and  would  have  commanded  no  trade.  Yet 
the  student  of  history  will  cast  a  thought  upon  the  mysterious 
slumber  which  reigned  over  so  vast  and  neglected  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  while  small  but  luxuriant  spots  were  keenly  contended 
for  by  Europeans,  who  were  debarred  from  making  in  such  un- 
congenial climates  their  permanent  homes.  Their  ships  and 
buildings  were  converted  into  hospitals,  and  the  soil  of  their 
possessions  into  graves ;  while  within  easy  reach,  and  even  then 
visited  by  the  seafaring  Malay,  was  a  land  possessing  an  unsur- 
passed climate,  and  whose  resources  are  but  now  being  unlocked, 
while  nearly  three  millions  of  Britons  are  gathered  upon  it. 
So  little  power  have  men's  pompous  pretensions  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  future  wealth  or  greatness !  The  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  allotted  and  claimed  continents  by  what  they  called 
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Divine  right;  while  silently,  but  openly  under  their  eyes,  the 
race  for  whom  Divine  Providence  had  reserved  the  mastery,  was 
pitching  its  humble  tents  in  the  New  World  of  America.  Again 
in  the  south  the  same  drama  has  been  enacted.  To  Spain,  to 
Portugal,  to  Holland  there  remain  possessions  of  questionable 
value  (excepting  Java,  once  taken  and  restored  by  the  English), 
and  none  of  them  are  adapted  for  European  constitutions.  To 
the  descendants  of  the  seafaring  Northmen  has  fallen  a  con- 
tinent, poor  when  found,  but  capable  of  making  rich ;  holding 
out  no  luxuries  for  barter,  but  having  a  climate  and  soil  which 
invite  the  re-enactment  in  Australia  of  the  marvel  in  America, 
where  the  colony  already  outnumbers  the  parent  state. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  who  first  ascertained  the 
existence  and  form  of  the  Great  South  Land.  Those  who  are 
curious  upon  the  subject  will  find  it  exhaustively  dealt  with  in 
various  publications  by  R.  H.  Major,  F.S.A.,^  and  others.  There 
are  not  wanting  statements  which  would  imply  that  something 
was  known  about  the  north  coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  in  most  cases  the  descriptions  and 
the  maps  indicated  no  separation  between  New  Guinea  and  the 
South  Land,  generally  called  "  La  Grande  Jave."  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  a  time  when  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  contended 
about  their  discoveries,  the  best  of  their  maps  are  so  wide  of  the 
truth  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  some  of  their  contents 
are  guesses.  That  the  Portuguese  were  established  at  the  Moluccas 
in  1512  seems  to  be  admitted.  That  there  were  maps  which  were 
made  before  the  year  1542,  and  which  represent  a  great  land 
called  "  Jave  La  Grande,"  is  also  true.  One  of  these  maps  in 
the  British  Museum  was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1790. 
Two  others,  also  in  the  Museum,  are  in  a  volume,  dated  1542, 
presented  by  one  Jean  Rotz  to  Henry  VIIL  The  dedication 
declares  that  the  maps  are  made  "au  plus  certain  et  vray  qu*il 
ma  est6  possible  de  faire,  tant  par  mon  experience  propre,  que 
par  la  certaine  experience  de  mes  amys  et  compagnons  naviga- 
teurs."  In  all  these  maps,  however,  the  sea  or  strait  between 
"The  Lytil  Java"  and  "Java  La  Grande,"  or  "  the  Londe  of 
Java,"  is  so  inaccurately  represented  that  one  sees  at  a  glance 

1  *  Early  Voyages  to  Terra  Australifl.'  London :  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.    1859,  &c. 
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that  guess-work,  or  assumption,  or  hearsay,  was  resorted  to. 
In  a  map  to  illustrate  the  voyages  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  New 
Guinea  is  represented  as  an  island  anterior  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Spaniard  Torres,  who  (having  been  separated  from  his  commander 
Quiros)  sailed  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea  in  1606, 
but  supposed  the  coast  of  Australia  to  be  a  series  of  islands ;  a 
supposition  which  proves  that  the  maps  of  1542  were  not 
generally  known  or  were  not  trusted  by  the  navigators  of  1606. 
In  the  same  manner  islands  were  seen  in  the  Pacific  and 
were  supposed  by  Quiros  to  be  portions  of  a  continent.  In 
1606  it  seems  that  a  Dutchman,  commanding  the  '  Duyfhen,' 
sighted  Cape  York  and  assumed  that  it  was  a  part  of  New 
Guinea.  From  all  such  casual  and  uncertain  glimpses  but  little 
real  knowledge  could  be  gained.  If  the  lands  thus  seen  had 
been  occupied  by  inhabitants  with  whom  trade  could  have  been 
established,  results  would  have  ensued  even  from  these  glimpses ; 
but  as  it  was,  they  must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  kind  of 
hearsay  unworthy  of  the  title  of  discoveries. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  1616  the  Dutchman  Dirk 
Hartog,  on  a  voyage  from  Holland  to  India,  saw  and  landed  on 
Australian  soil  at  Shark's  Bay,  and  left  a  record  of  the  fact 
which  was  found  afterwards  by  his  countryman.  Van  Vlaming, 
in  1697,  and  by  the  French  navigator,  Hamelin,  in  1801.  Other 
Dutch  mariners  saw  other  parts  of  the  west  coast,  and  Nuyts 
Land  and  Cape  Leeuwin  are  memorials  of  the  fact.  The 
name  of  another  Dutchman  (Carpenter)  was  given  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Captain  Pelsaert,  of  the  ship  'Batavia/ 
escaping  in  a  boat,  was  said  to  have  left  shipwrecked  com- 
rades at  Houtman's  Abrolhos  on  the  west  coast,  in  1629,  and 
on  returning  in  a  ship  from  Java  to  have  found  that  mutiny 
and  massacre  had  been  rampant,  and  to  have  restored  disci- 
pline by  wholesale  executions  before  sailing  to  Java.  All  per- 
formances of  other  navigators  were  eclipsed  however  by  Tasman, 
who  in  1642  was  commissioned  to  explore  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
discovered  Tasmania^ and  New  Zealand,  but  who  in  his  chart 

*  Tasman  called  his  discovery  Van  Diemeti's  Land,  after  Van  Diemen, 
the  Dutch  Qovemor-General  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  the  name  remained 
long  after  Bnglishmen  had  founded  their  colony.  A  change  being  thought 
desirable  when  the  colony  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement,  the  name  of  the 
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represented  New  Guinea  as  joined  to  the  South  Land  (Australia). 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Australia.  It  may  be  true  that  Portuguese  sailors  had  seen 
parts  of  the  coast  in  1542.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Dutch 
(who  founded  their  East  India  Company  in  1602)  received  confi- 
dential reports  from  their  sailors  of  discoveries  made  at  various 
dates  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  true  that 
for  reasons  of  policy  they  concealed  the  discoveries  from  the 
world.  They  paid  a  natural  penalty.  Paullum  sepultce  distat 
inertice  celata  virtus.  They  might  as  well  have  made  no  dis- 
coveries. The  very  name  they  gave,  New  Holland,  has  died  out 
of  use;  and  in  recent  times  the  Dutch  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  their  possessions  at  Sumatra,  not  by  discovery,  but  by 
bargaining — an  attempt  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  an 
English  minister. 

After  Tasman's  great  voyage  ^  other  discoverers  cruised  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  played  their  part,  the  celebrated  William  Dampier* 

first  discoverer  was  chosen  for  Tasmania,  with  good  taste  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants. 

*  Tasman  was  again  despatched  in  1644  with  two  ships,  the  '  Limmen  ' 
and  the  '  Zeemeuw,*  and  a  tender.  His  copious  instructions  (vide  Mn jor's 
*  Early  Voyages  to  Australia ')  specially  enjoined  him  "  to  discover 
whether  within  the  great  inlet  there  is  not  to  be  found  an  entrance  to  the 
South  Sea.*'  .  .  .  If,  as  we  *'  presume,  the  land  of  Nova  Guinea  is  joined 
to  the  South  Land,  and  in  consequence  is  one  continent,  you  will  .  .  .  run 
along  the  north  coast  (westwards,  &c.)."  If  a  passage  could  be  found 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  South  Land,  Tasman  was  to  survey  the  east 
coast  of  the  latter,  and  circumnavigate  what  would  then  be  "  discovered  to 
be  the  largest  island  in  the  globe.'*  Tasman  sailed  across  the  entrance 
without  finding  the  strait,  and  took  soundings  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  to  the  westward.  His  journal  was  never  published,  but  a  map  published 
with  the  Journal  of  his  discoveries  of  1642  included  his  track  of  1644, 
showing  that  he  missed  the  straits  and  deemed  the  position  a  bay.  The  full 
journal  of  his  great  voyage  was  not  published  until  1860,  at  Amsterdam. 

*  "  I  dined  (August,  1699)  with  Mr.  Pepys,  where  was  Captain  Dampier, 
who  had  been  a  famous  buccaneer,  had  brought  hither  the  painted  Prince 
Job,  and  printed  a  relation  of  his  very  strange  adventures,  and  his  observa- 
tions. He  was  now  going  abroad  again  by  the  king's  encouragement,  who 
furnished  a  ship  of  290  tons.  He  seemed  a  more  modest  man  than  one 
would  imagine  by  the  relation  of  the  crew  he  had  assorted  with.  He 
brought  a  map  of  his  observations  of  the  course  of  the  winds  in  the  South 
Sea,"  &c. — *  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,* 
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being  one  of  them.  First  a  common  sailor,  then  overseer  on  an 
estate  in  Jamaica,  a  labourer  among  the  logwood-cutters  in 
Mexico,  and  a  buccaneer  amongst  the  wildest  spirits  of  a  wild 
time,  he  possessed  intelligence  and  sense  which  have  kept  his 
narratives  from  oblivion.  His  first  visit  to  Australia  was  in  a 
buccaneering  vessel  which  had  been  seized  by  the  crew  who 
abandoned  their  captain  at  Mindanao,  taking  Dampier  with 
them.  In  their  wanderings  they  touched  on  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Holland  in  1688.  After  many  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  Dampier  found  his  way  to  England,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  the  Government,  advised  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
exploring  vessel,  the  'Roebuck.'  Beaching  the  west  coast  of 
Australia  at  the  bay  which  he  called  Shark's  Bay,  he  diligently 
examined  the  shore  and  the  islands  near  it.  He  clearly  explained 
that  on  no  part  of  the  coast  he  saw  was  there  any  possibility  of 
barter  with  the  natives,  who  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. 
No  man  then  thought  it  desirable  to  occupy  the  land  for  its  own 
sake.  Dampier  earned  from  foreigners  the  highest  reputation 
for  skill  and  exactitude.  De  Brosses  exclaimed :  "  Ou  trouve 
t'on  de  navigateurs  comparables  &  Dampier  ?  *' 

The  greater  part  of  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more 
than  casual  visits  and  desultory  notes  were  to  be  made  by  a 
voyager  to  Australia,  and  that  voyager  was  an  Englishman — 
James  Cook.  Chosen  to  command  a  vessel,  the  *  Endeavour,' 
370  tons,  sent  to  the  South  Sea  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  26th  August,  1768.  The 
observations  on  the  transit  were  made  at  Tahiti  in  1769.  Cook's 
instructions  ^  were  to  proceed  southwards  after  the  astronomical 
observations  were  concluded.  If  he  found  no  land  before  reach- 
ing the  fortieth  south  parallel  he  was  to  go  westward  and  explore 
New  Zealand;  thence  he  was  to  return  to  England  by  such 
route  as  he  might  think  proper.  These  orders  he  obeyed, 
reaching  New  Zealand  on  the  6th  October,  1769 ;  and  surveying 
New  Zealand  until  the  31st  March,  1770. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  that  was  known  of  Australia  was  that 
Tasmania  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  mainland,  that  only 
portions  of  the  south  and  west  coast  were  known,  and  that  the 
1  *  Cook's  Voyages '  (2nd),  vol.  i.    Introduction. 
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northern  shores  had  merely  been  seen  near  Amhem  Land,  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Cape  York,  the  reader  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  Cook's  discoveries.  Encountering  rough 
weather,  and  carefully  sounding  at  night.  Cook  sighted  the 
mainland  of  Australia  on  the  19th  April,  1770,  in  latitude  38® 
south,  longitude  211°  T\  and  called  it  Point  Hicks,  after  the  first 
lieutenant  who  first  saw  it.  "  To  the  southward  no  land  was  to 
be  seen,  though  it  was  very  clear  in  that  quarter ; "  "  yet  as  I  did 
not  see  it,  and  as  I  found  this  coast  trend  N.E.  and  S.W.,  or 
rather  more  to  the  eastward,  I  cannot  determine  whether  it 
joins  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  or  not." 

Cook  then  proceeded  along  the  east  coast,  carefully  examining 
and  naming  the  headlands  and  bays,  so  far  as  time  permitted. 
At  Botany  Bay,  so  named  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  flowers  discovered  there  by  Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Banks,^ 
Cook  remained  some  days,  and  "  could  not  but  admire  the  courage 
of  the  natives,"  who  in  spite  of  a  shot  which  wounded  one 
of  them,  gallantly  kept  up  the  encounter  with  their  spears.  In 
no  perfunctory  spirit  did  Cook  conduct  his  survey  of  the  coast. 
Time  did  not  permit  him  to  explore  each  opening,  but  his  charts 
show  how  accurate  was  his  work. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  the  dignity  of  history  to  point  out 
that  his  designation  of  Port  Jackson  was  early  misunderstood, 
and  repeatedly  ascribed  to  a  cause  for  which  Cook  gives  no 
warrant.  His  words  are :  "  At  this  time  we  were  between  two 
and  three  miles  distant  from  the  land  and  abreast  of  a  bay,  or 
harbour,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage,  and  which 
I  called  Port  Jackson."  How  little  do  these  words  justify  the 
following  statement  in  what  purports  to  be  a  *  History  of  New 
South  Wales,'  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Lang :  "  In  Captain  Cook's  chart 
another  opening  had  been  laid  down  on  the  authority  of  a  seaman 

1  <«I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander;  the  first  a 
gentleman  of  ample  fortune,  the  other  an  accomplished  disciple  of  Linnaous 
and  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum ;  both  of  them  distinguished 
in  the  learned  world  for  their  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  natural 
history.  These  gentlemen,  animated  by  the  love  of  science  and  by  a  desire 
to  pursue  their  enquiries  in  the  remote  regions  I  was  preparing  to  visit, 
desired  permission  to  make  the  voyage  with  me.  The  Admiralty  readily 
complied  with  a  request  that  promised  such  an  advantage  to  the  republic 
of  letters."—'  Cook's  Voyages.' 
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of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  had  seen  it  from  the  foretop  mast- 
head, and  from  whom  Captain  Cook,  who  conceived  it  might 
possibly  be  a  boat  harbour,  which  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
examine,  called  it  Port  Jackson."  This  assertion  was  copied  for 
many  years,  having  been  founded  originally  on  a  mere  surmise. 
Cook's  own  narrative,  however,  contained  internal  evidence 
bearing  strongly  against  it.  He  frequently  named  places  after 
the  person  who  first  saw  them,  or  after  some  peculiarity  noticed 
at  the  time ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  constant  habit  to 
record  his  reason  when  affixing  such  names.  In  more  than 
thirty  instances  he  did  so  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  named  a  place  after  some  well-known  or 
public  man,  or  a  person  previously  mentioned  in  his  work,  he 
frequently  said  no  more  than — "  A  large  bay,  which  I  called 
Keppel  Bay;"  "a  point  which  I  called  Cape  Townshend;" 
"  this  bay  I  called  Edgcumbe  Bay." 

Point  Sutherland,  Point  Hicks,  Point  Upright,  Mount  Drome- 
dary, Pigeon  House,  Indian  Head,  Cape  Manifold,  Point  Hillock^ 
Broken  Bay,  and  a  score  of  other  places  are  named  for  special 
reasons  assigned,  and  it  was  morally  certain  that  if  Port  Jackson 
had  been  named  after  one  of  the  ship's  company  the  fact  would 
have  been  noted. 

There  was,  moreover,  internal  evidence  in  Cook's  narrative, 
which,  though  not  conclusive,  pointed  strongly  to  another  origin 
of  the  naming  of  Port  Jackson.  In  *  Cook's  Voyages '  we  find  that 
shortly  before  he  left  New  Zealand,  in  1770,  he  says :  "  The  bay 
out  of  which  we  had  just  sailed  I  called  Admiralty  Bay,  giving 
the  name  of  Cape  Stephens  to  the  north-west  Point,  and  of 
Cape  Jackson  to  the  south-east,  after  the  two  gentlemen  who 
were  at  this  time  Secretaries  to  the  Board."  Even  if  no  other 
evidence  were  available  it  would  not  have  been  a  daring 
assumption  to  suppose  that  Cook  attached  the  name  of  the 
Admiralty  Secretary  to  Port  Jackson,  especially  when  it  is  seen 
that,  omitting  Broken  Bay  and  Cape  Three  Points  (named  after 
their  configuration),  the  very  next  name  given  by  Cook  on  the 
Australian  coast,  but  without  special  reason  assigned,  was  that 
of  the  other  Admiralty  Secretary  to  Port  Stephens.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  sailor  named  Jackson  was  rated 
in  the  books  of  the  *  Endeavour.'     The  error  which  carelessness 
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created  was  fostered  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  Sir  George  Jackson 
changed  his  name  to  Duckett  to  meet  the  provisions  of  a  will. 
The  noble  harbour  of  Sydney  still  rejoices  in  the  surname  given 
by  Cook.  The  Duckett  family  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
connection  of  their  ancestor  with  the  navigator  by  inscribing  on 
a  tombstone  ^  the  fact  that  "  Captain  Cook,  of  whom  he  was  a 
zealous  friend  and  early  patron,  named  after  him  Point  Jackson 
in  New  Zealand  and  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales,"  but 
carelessness  and  credulity  almost  annulled  their  doings.  Qtcan- 
doquidem  data  mbrvt  ipsis  qivoque  fata  sepulcris.  Of  Cook's 
exploits  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  names  affixed  by  him 
still  remain. 

The  chapter  of  his  troubles  when  the  '  Endeavour '  struck  near 
Cape  Tribulation,  must  be  read  in  his  own  work.  The  resolute 
constancy  with  which  in  that  lonely  spot  he  combated  against 
disease — infused  his  own  unconquerable  spirit  into  his  men — and 
repaired  his  vessel  on  the  shore  in  a  bay  into  which  he  had 
warped  her,  at  the  Endeavour  River,  have  been  shown  perhaps 
by  many  sailors ;  but  not  always  have  like  issues  depended  on 
success.  The  discoverer,  the  appropriator  for  his  country  of  a 
vast  continent,  must  have  had  many  high  and  ennobling  thoughts 
to  sanctify  and  promote  his  work.  The  loss  of  Cook  and  his 
ship  would  have  been  like  the  extinction  of  a  dynasty.  Through 
what  he  called  "Labyrinth,"  he  threaded  his  way  to  Cape  York, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  August,  1770,  having,  as  he  hoped, 
"  found  a  passage  into  the  Indian  Sea,"  he  landed  on  Possession 
Island. 

''  As  I  was  now  about  to  quit  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland 
which  I  had  coasted  from  latitude  38°  to  this  place,  and  which  I  am 
confident  no  European  had  ever  seen  before,  I  once  more  hoisted  English 
colours,  and  though  I  had  already  taken  possession  of  several  particular 
parts,  I  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  latitude 
38°  to  this  place,  latitude  10-30  south,  in  right  of  His  Majesty,  King 

1  At  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts.  So  lately  as  in  1878  correBpondence  on 
the  naming  of  Port  Jackson  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  Australia. 
Deceived  by  others,  the  Messrs.  Sutherland  had  included  the  often-quoted 
mistake  in  their  praiseworthy  *  History  of  Australia,'  but  candidly  undertook 
to  correct  it  The  shade  of  Sir  George  Duckett,  late  Jackson,  was  appeased. 
Gaxidei  cognomiru  terra. 
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George  the  Third,  hy  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  with  all  the 
baysy  harbours,  rivers,  and  islauds  situated  upon  it;  we  then  Hred 
three  vollies  of  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the  same  number 
from  the  ship." 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  an  open  sea  ^  to  the 
westward,  and  that  it  "would  no  longer  be  a  doubt  whether 

*  Though  the  strait  bears  the  name  of  Torres,  Cook  called  it  Endeavour 
Strait,  knowing  that  he  had  passed  between  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 
When  Torres  passed  he  supposed  that  the  land  he  saw  at  Cape  York  was 
an  island,  and  that  there  were  more  islands  to  the  southward.  Cook  was 
therefore  the  real  discoverer.  Mr.  Major  ('  Early  Voyages,'  &c.)  says  that 
when,  at  the  capture  of  Manilla  by  the  English  in  1762,  it  was  found  that 
Torres,  in  sailing  along  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  had  unwittingly 
•  passed  through  the  strait,  "  Dalrymple  paid  a  fitting  tribute  "  to  Torres  by 
giving  his  name  to  the  strait,  *^  which  it  has  ever  since  retained."  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Dalrymple  had  a  meaner  motive.  He  had  applied  for  the 
command  of  a  vessel  sent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  and  Cook  had  been  preferred.  With  *  Cook's 
Voyages'  a  large  map,  " by  Lieutenant  H.  Roberts,  R.N.,"  was  published 
in  1785.  In  that  map  the  strait  is  called  Endeavour  Strait ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  Admiralty  sanctioned  a  change  to  the  name  of  Torres,  if  indeed 
the  change  has  ever  been  authoritatively  made.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  discoveries,  accidental  or  otherwise,  made 
by  one  nation  remained  in  those  days  unknown  to  others,  that  although 
Torres  sent  to  Spain  in  1607  an  account  of  his  voyage  (a  copy  was  found 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid,  as  well  as  at  Manilla),  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  a  passage  between  New  Guinea  and  the  South 
Land  would  have  been  discussed  among  mariners  in  the  East,  w^e  find  the 
Dutch  Governor-General  sending  Tasman  in  1644  to  discover  whether  a 
passage  existed,  but  believing  that  it  did  not.  Mr.  Major  was  aware  of 
Dalrymple*  s  injustice  to  Cook,  for  in  his  *  Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator'  (London,  1877)  he  says  "it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Dalrymple  .  .  .  hydrographer  .  .  .  who  panted  for  the  glory  of  discover- 
ing a  great  southern  continent,  should  have  allowed  his  jealousy  of  Captain 
Cook's  appointment  to  the  *  Endeavour '  to  lead  him  into  an  injurious 
insinuation  that  the  great  captain's  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
were  the  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  one  of  pre-existent  maps."  How 
little  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  aided  an  explorer  Mr. 
Major  himself  shows.  The  Dauphin  map  (1530)  is  extolled  as  laying 
down  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand.  But  it  makes  the  land  continuous 
from  the  East  Cape  of  New  Zealand  to  Cape  York  in  Australia.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  show  New  Guinea.  In  one  of  the  maps  of  the  period  made  at 
"  Dieppe  par  Nicolas  Desliens,  1666,"  and  preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  the  same  features  occur,  and  between  Java  La  Grande  or 
Australia  (which  is  represented  as  extending  far  southward  of  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Horn),  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  large  island  is  shown,  occu- 
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New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  were  two  separate  islands,  or 
diflferent  parts  of  the  same/'  Cook  proceeded  to  New  Guinea, 
having  given  a  heritage  to  his  countrymen  beyond  the  power  of 
a  Kaiser  to  bestow.  Modestly  chronicling  his  doings  at  New 
Guinea,  Savu,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cook  con- 
cluded his  narrative  by  sajring  that  on  the  12th  June,  1771,  "  we 
passed  Beachy  Head,  at  noon  we  were  abreast  of  Dover,  and 
about  three  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  went  ashore 
at  Deil."  1 

The  formal  act  of  taking  possession  of  New  South  Wales 
produced  no  immediate  results.  America  was  yet  English.  The 
baleful  stars  of  Grenville  and  North  had  infected  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Government,  but  there  might  yet  have  been  a  lustration. 
In  1765  the  accursed  Stamp  Act  was  passed ;  doomed  to  breed 
strife  and  hatred  between  England  and  her  children.  But  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  the  wisdom  of  Camden,  and  the  eloquence 
and  vigour  of  Burke  and  Barr^  were  arrayed  against  Grenville 
and  his  fatuous  majority;  and  sanguine  men  might  still  have 
hoped  that  the  triumph  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  wise ;  that 
America  would  still  remain  the  friendly  gathering-ground  for 
Englishmen  seeking  their  fortunes  in  emigration;  that  so  great 
a  crime  as  the  violent  severance  of  her  colonies  would  not  be 


pying  about  seven  degrees  of  longitude  and  nearly  five  of  latitude.  On  the 
principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  it  is  appropriately  styled, "  Isle  des 
geantz."  Perhaps  Swift  had  an  eye  upon  this  map  in  satirically  choosing 
the  same  place  for  his  Lilliput.  In  the  excellent  collection  of  works  on 
the  Colonies,  belonging  to  E.  A.  Petherick,  Esq.,  of  London,  there  is  a 
facsimile  of  Desliens'  map. 

*  In  the  introduction  to  a  subsequent  Book  of  Voyages,  Cook  desires  the 
reader  "to  excuse  the  inaccuracies  of  style  which  doubtless  he  will 
frequently  meet  with  ;  and  that  when  such  occur  he  will  recollect  that  it  is 
the  production  of  a  man  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  much  school 
education,  but  who  has  been  constantly  at  sea  from  his  youth  ;  and  though, 
witJi  the  assistance  of  a  few  good  friends,  he  has  passed  through  all  the 
stations  belonging  to  a  seaman,  from  an  apprentice  boy  in  the  coal  trade, 
to  a  post  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing letters.  After  this  account  of  myself,  the  public  must  not  expect  from 
me  the  elegance  of  a  fine  writer,  or  the  plausibility  of  a  professed  book- 
maker ;  but  will,  I  hope,  consider  me  as  a  plain  man,  zealously  exerting 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  determined  to  give  the  best  account 
he  is  able  of  his  proceedings." — Plymouth  Sound,  July  7,  1776. 
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perpetrated  by  English  statesmen  in  the  name  of  England.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  indeed  repealed  in  1766,  but  a  declaratory  Bill 
was  passed  which  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  repeal. 

Before  Cook  had  returned  from  New  South  Wales,  Lord 
North  was  Minister,  and  the  insisting  on  the  tea>duties  became 
the  teterrima  causa  which  ultimately  disjoined  the  American 
colonists  from  their  countrymen  at  home.  Vainly  did  Chatham 
urge :  "  You  must  go  throughHhe  work ;  you  must  declare  you 
have  no  right  to  tax — then  they  may  trust  you — then  they  will 
have  soma  confidence  in  you."  By  a  bitter  irony  of  fate,  within 
a  few  miles  of  a  place  called  "  Concord,"  the  first  fratricidal  blood 
was  shed  in  America  in  1775  ;  and  on  the  4th  July,  1776,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed  to  in  a  congress  of 
representatives.  Forced  on  by  events,  Washington  and  his 
friends,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  desired  only 
to  restore  the  ancient  state  of  things,  were  committed  to  absolute 
and  final  severance  of  the  colonies.  French  aid,  French  intrigues, 
Spanish  and  Duteh  coalitions,  an  armed  neutrality  in  Russia, 
without  doubt  hastened  the  end,  but  no  earnest  lover  of  England 
or  America  could  have  hoped  for  any  good  result  after  blood  had 
been  shed  in  such  a  cause.  In  1783  the  people  of  England  paid 
the  price  for  having  yielded  to  ill-advice,  and  the  disaffected 
colonies  were  recognized  as  Sovereign  States.  With  1783  also 
came  a  change  in  the  internal  government  of  England.  The 
younger  Pitt,  who  had  sympathized  with  his  father's  patriotic 
protests  against  ill-dealing  with  America,  was  called  to  the 
helm. 

Little  had  been  added  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  Cook 
in  1770,  as  to  Australia.  Captain  Fumeaux,  commanding  the 
•  Adventure,'  being  separated  from  Cook's  ship,  the  *  Resolution  ' 
(on  Cook's  second  voyage),  had  visited  and  explored  the  east 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  1773,  but  he  failed  to  discover 
that  there  was  a  strait  between  that  island  and  the  mainland. 
Cook  himself  (on  his  third  voyage)  had  visited  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1777.  He  remained  several  days  in  Adventure  Bay, 
and  described  the  land,  the  vegetation,  and  the  natives  whom 
he  saw,  and  whom  he  did  not  ill-treat. 

These  visits  may  have  caused  statesmen  in  England  to  look 
with  eyes  of  ownership  on  the  lately-found  lands.    The  altention 
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of  the  French,  however,  had  been  invited  also,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  English  Government  were  partly  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  forestall  the  French,  who  as  early  as  1772  sent  two  ships  to 
explore  in  the  South  Seas.  Had  the  French  founded  a  colony  it 
is  not  probable  that  under  their  management  it  would  have 
prospered ;  and  if  it  had,  it  would,  in  the  ensuing  wars,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  English.  A  careful  study  of  published  and 
unpublished  contemporary  documents,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  English  were  always  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  French 
from  their  new  South  Land. 

Ere  long  the  occupation  of  New  South  Wales  was  resolved 
upon  by  Pitt's  Ministry.  Orders  in  Council  were  passed,  and 
within  three  years  of  his  accession  to  oflSce,  the  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion was  matured.  The  name  of  Thomas  Townsend  (Lord 
Sydney,  connected  by  marriage  with  Pitt's  family)  was  coupled 
with  the  scheme  under  which  that  plan  was  matured;  Lord 
Sydney  being  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately  charged  with 
carrying  it  on.  A  scheme  so  vast  in  importance  and  so  onerous 
in  execution  must  nevertheless  be  credited  to  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  without  whose  approval  and  co-operation 
Lord  Sydney  could  have  neither  originated  nor  carried  it  out, 
whatever  he  might  have  suggested.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
as  he  had  joined  the  elder  Pitt  in  vigorously  denouncing  the 
American  war,  he  may,  with  the  younger,  have  rejoiced  in  the 
hope  that  they  were  about  to  redress  in  the  south  the  misfortunes 
of  the  west.  That  they  had  some  other  motive  beyond  the  mere 
removal  of  convicts  is  apparent  to  those  who  reflect  that  there 
were  many  nearer  places  to  which  convicts  could  be  sent  at  less 
expense,  and  that  efforts  were  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  induce 
free  settlers  to  make  Australia  their  home.  That  their  motives 
were  not  sufficiently  appreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  taunted  some  years  afterwards  with  having 
created  a  settlement  which  would  be  a  perpetual  drain  upon  the 
mother-country  for  a  supply  of  food. 

In  1789,  a  work  published  by  subscription  (by  Stockdale),  and 
dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household),  professed  to  make  public  all  that  was  known  of 
"  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove,"  and  to  be  "  compiled  from 
authentic  papers  obtained  from  the  Government  Departments." 
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The  subscription  list  included  the  names  of  Pitt  the  Prime 
Minister,  Addington  the  Speaker,  and  many  other  members  of 
Parliament,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  work  reflected 
the  opinions  of  the  day  as  to  the  formation  of  the  settlement. 
It  stated  that  the  expedition  was  "occasioned  by  motives  of 
legislative  policy,  carried  on  by  public  authority,  and  concluded 
by  a  fixed  establishment  in  a  country  very  remote ; "  that  the 
discovery  of  the  east  coast  by  Captain  Cook,  gave  the  English 
the  decided  title  of  "  prior  discovery ; "  and  that  this,  with  the 
favourable  -accounts  of  the  east  coast  as  compared  with  other 
portions  of  Australia,  decided  "  the  choice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  appointing  a  place  for  the  banishment  of  a  certain  class 
of  criminals ; "  that  "  the  cause  of  the  determination  to  send  out 
in  this  manner  the  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  necessary  cessation  of  their  removal  to 
America,  and  the  inconveniences  experienced  in  the  other  modes 
of  destination  adopted  after  that  period."  Between  transport- 
ation to  America,  and  transportation  to  Australia,  there  was, 
however,  a  wide  distinction.  Convicts  sent  to  America  were 
conveyed  by  contractors  who  parted  with  them  for  a  consider- 
ation to  the  colonists,  and  "  were  obliged  to  prove,  by  certificates, 
that  they  had  disposed  of  the  convicts  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  law."  In  Australia  there  were  no  colonists  craving  for 
labourers,  and  the  Qovemment  were  compelled  to  establish  a 
society  in  the  first  instance.  Of  this  society  in  one  aspect  the 
Qovernor  might  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  head  gaoler ; 
but  in  another  as  the  counsellor  and  patriarch.  All  laws  and 
regulations,  all  care  and  providence  for  the  wellbeing  and 
sustenance  of  the  infant  community  flowed  from  him. 

Men  in  small  states  exhibit  the  same  wants  and  require  the 
same  assistance  and  control  as  they  do  in  large  ones ;  and  where 
everything  had  to  be  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Government  and  every  subsequent  enterprise  needed  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  Governor  in  promoting  agriculture  and  the  arts 
which  sustain  life,  it  must  be  confessed  that  man  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  experiment  of  which  there  was  no  previous 
example,  and  the  difficulties  of  which  were  enormously  augmented 
by  remoteness  from  the  mother  country.  His  was  not  the  task  of 
Cortes  or  Pizarro— to  conquer  and  control  a  civilized  community 
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with  a  select  body  of  superior  troops.  Nor  had  a  colony 
been  previously  founded  in  the  manner  now  to  be  attempted. 
To  found  a  colony  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  was  for 
members  of  any  state  to  migrate  to  a  chosen  site.  They  carried 
with  them  their  slaves,  numerous  enough  to  prevent  scarcity  of 
labourers  in  the  new  latkd.  To  establish  a  military  colony  by 
dispossessing  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  by  throwing  over  the 
newcomers  the  awful  segis  of  Roman  protection,  was  merely  to 
give  to  the  latter  with  a  high  hand  the  accumulated  products 
of  previous  generations  of  labourers  and  capitalists. 

To  neither  of  these  methods  was  there  anything  analogous  in 
the  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  Pitt.  Labour 
was  to  be  compulsory,  but  it  was  that  of  criminals  under  sentence. 
There  were  no  fruits  of  other  men's  labour  to  appropriate.  To 
preserve  peace  and  secure  order,  a  military  force  was  to  be 
maintained ;  ^  but  it  was  to  be  maintained  under  Governors,  to 
whom  was  delegated  the  high  and  responsible  task  of  making 
the  settlement  a  nucleus  from  which  other  settlements  should 
swarm,  so  that  the  new  South  Continent  might  become  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the  future  home 
of  millions  of  the  British  people. 

A  comparatively  recent  experiment  in  colonization  had  been 
made  by  France,  but  its  failure  was  complete.  After  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  the  French  Government  resolved  to  found  an 
important  colony  in  America,  and  sent  several  thousand  persons 
to  Cayenne.  Provisions  were  taken,  but  much  of  them  decayed 
or  perished  before  the  colonists  could  provide  themselves  with 
more.  Famine  and  fever  did  their  deadly  work  so  eflfectually 
that  only  about  1500  persons  were  left  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  which  swept  them  away  from  a  spot  to  which  they 
had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  first  failure.     Such 

*  Dalrymple,  the  hydrographer,  denounced  the  colony.  The  Government 
would,  he  said,  he  utterly  unahle  to  control  the  convicts,  who  would,  as 
buccaneers,  become  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  a  disgrace  to  England  and 
the  world.  In  a  philanthropic  spirit  **  the  benevolent  Howard,"  seeing  the 
misery  of  convicts  in  the  gaols  and  bulks,  deplored  that  penitentiaries 
were  not  built  at  Islington,  and  that  the  designs  of  himself  and  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  had  been  defeated  by  those  who  **  adopted  the  expensive,  dangerous, 
and  destructive  scheme  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay." — *  Memoirs  of 
John  Howard  the  Philanthropist,'  p.  633.     London:  1818. 
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had  been  the  last  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  establish  a 
self-supporting  colony ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  its  ruin,  although 
separated  but  by  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  parent  state. 

The  problem  before  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  was  a  mixed  one. 
He  had  to  secure  the  new  land  for  his  country.  He  wished  also 
to  provide  a  place  for  the  banishment  of  criminals.  The  restless 
energy  with  which  fresh  points  were  from  time  to  time  occupied 
under  orders  from  England  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  mere 
providing  of  a  gaol  was  not  the  sole  motivo  for  the  founding 
of  New  South  Wales.  Moreover,  the  commission  of  the  first 
Governor  gave  him  command  of  the  whole  east  coast  of  Australia, 
a  space  far  too  wide  to  be  required  for  the  holding  of  a  few  con- 
victs. That  Pitt's  measures  have  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the 
whole  continent  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  deny.  Whether 
other  measures  would  have  insured  a  similar  result  may  be 
speculated  upon,  but  cannot  now  be  proved ;  neither  gan  it  be 
affirmed  that  for  such  other  measures  Pitt  could  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  For  the  politician  in  1786  the 
question  was.  If  this  be  the  only  practicable  way  of  appro- 
priating these  new  lands,  is  it,  on  the  whole,  wise  so  to  secure 
them?  Assuming  that  voluntary  emigrants  will  go  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Canada,  rather  than  to  the  antipodes,  shall 
we,  by  means  of  transportation,  insure  the  forced  occupation  of 
these  new  realms  ? 

Weighing  these  considerations,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  easy  censure  of  critics,  after  the  fact,  who  condemn  the 
institution  of  transportation,  is  altogether  justified,  unless  the 
objector  will  accept  the  condition,  that  unless  it  could  be  colon- 
ized without  transportation,  Australia  ought  not  to  have  been 
colonized  at  all.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  Bacon  was  right 
when  he  said  that  it  was  "  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to 
take  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  wicked  and  condemned  men, 
to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and 
not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals, 
and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  country,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  plantation." 

Of  all  these  evils,  which  the  prescient  mind  of  Bacon  foreboded, 
Australia  has  been  the  scene.    After-generations  reaped  the  crop 

VOL.  I.  c 
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sown  in  1788.  But  the  House  of  Commons  in  1787  was  not  as 
wise  as  Bacon,  and  had  he  then  been  in  it,  even  he  might  have 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  land  in  the  first  instance 
by  transporting  convicts  to  a  place  so  distant  that  no  colonists 
would  go  thither  at  their  own  expense.  The  ancient  mode  of 
colonization  could  not  be  practised  by  those  who  could  not 
carry  with  them  slaves  outnumbering  ten  times  the  citizens 
themselves. 

The  theory  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  had  not  been  pro- 
pounded in  the  time  of  Pitt ;  and  when  it  was  made  known,  half 
a  century  later,  it  was  scarcely  understood,  and  only  half-heartedly 
embraced  by  those  who  were  unable  to  confute  its  propounder. 
To  this  day  it  is  commonly  referred  to  as  if  its  object  was  to 
do  what  Wakefield  consistently  denied  to  be  even  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  It  is  spoken  of  as  if  its  main  intention  was  to  sell 
land  at  a  high  price,  in  order  to  create  an  immigration  fund 
with  which  to  import  labourers  and  depress  the  cost  of  labour. 
Wakefield,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  his  object  was  to 
establish  "  a  sufficient  price  "  to  prevent  the  unwholesome  dis- 
traction of  labourers,  from  the  employment  most  useful  to  the 
colony,  by  the  facilities  afforded  them  in  new  countries  to  become 
prematurely  land-owners  and  employers  themselves. 

**  The  putting  of  money,*'  he  says,^  '*  into  the  colonial  exchequer 
would  not  have  been  designed  by  the  Government.  The  getting  of 
money  by  the  Government  would  be  the  result  of  selling  land  instead 
of  giving  it  away ;  but  as  the  only  object  of  selling  instead  of  giving 
is  one  totally  distinct  from  that  of  producing  revenue, — ^namely,  to  pre- 
vent labourers  from  turning  into  land-owners  too  soon, — the  pecuniary 
result  would  be  unintended,  one  might  almost  say  unexpected.  So 
completely  is  production  of  revenue  a  mere  incident  of  the  price  of 
land,  that  the  price  ought  to  be  imposed,  if  it  ought  to  be  imposed 
under  any  circumstances,  even  though  the  purchase-money  were  thrown 
away.  This  last  proposition  is  the  sharpest  test  to  which  the  theory 
of  a  sufficient  price  can  be  submitted ;  but  if  it  will  not  stand  this  test, 
if  the  proposition  is  not  true,  the  theory  is  false.  Assuming  it  not 
to  be  false,  the  money  arising'  from  the  sale  of  land  is  a  fund  raised 
without  a  purpose,  unavoidably,  incidentally,  almost  accidentally.  It 
is   a   fund,  therefore,  without   a   destination.     There  would   be   no 

»  '  A  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization.'    (London,  1849.)    E.  G.  Wakefield. 
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undertaking,  no  tacit  obligation  even,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Government  to 
dispose  of  the  fund  in  any  particular  way.  .  .  .  But  if  the  object  were 
the  utmost  possible  increase  of  the  population,  wealth,  and  greatness 
of  our  empire,  then  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  waste  land  would  be  called  an  emigration  fund,  and 
be  expended  in  conveying  poor  people  of  the  labouring  class  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  colonies.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  effect  of  devoting 
the  purchase-money  of  land  to  emigration  would  be  to  accelerate  greatly 
the  rate  of  colonization,  and  to  augment  more  quickly  than  by  any  other 
disposition  of  the  fund,  the  population,  wealth,  and  greatness  of  the 
empire." 

But  to  commence  colonizing  under  Wakefield's  theory,  there 
is  needed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  persons  to  become  owners 
of  land  in  the  new  territory.  We  know  that  no  such  desire 
existed  as  regarded  Australia  when  Pitt  resolved  to  occupy  the 
scene  of  Cook's  discoveries.  The  intention  being  good,  he 
deserves  well  of  his  country  who  avails  himself  of  the  only 
practicable  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Pitt's  object  was  patriotic. 

A  colony  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen  had  been 
rent  from  England  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  own  father 
and  of  the  wisest  of  her  statesmen.  A  jealous  continent  was 
banded  together  to  aid  the  insurgent  colonists,  only  the  kindred 
race  of  the  Germans  abstaining  from  unfriendliness.  The  sun 
of  England  was  said  to  be  setting,  her  humiliation  complete. 
Submitting  herself  not  to  the  gusts  of  popular  passion,  nor  to 
the  exigencies  of  party,  but  to  the  genius  of  one  honourable  man 
who  rose  above  party  and  dared  to  keep  his  equal  way  despite 
the  clamour  of  the  crowd,  England  was  able,  before  the  federation 
of  the  United  States  was  completed  in  1789,  to  found  a  new 
state  into  which,  within  three  generations,  her  children  were  to 
be  absorbed  by  millions,  and  where  they  may  yet  flourish,  as  her 
children,  till  some  ill-omened  North  or  Grenville  shall  be  per- 
mitted, while  public  attention  is  otherwise  engaged,  to  commit 
his  country  to  the  old  course  of  folly. 

Fervent  aspirations  are  felt  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land for  a  happy  continuance  of  the  bond  which  unites  them. 
It  should  be  easy  to  maintain  what  so  many  millions  desire. 
But  man  is  more  potent  for  evil  than  for  good.     Representative 
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assemblies  will  tolerate  any  conduct  of  their  leader  until  they 
have,  for  their  own  purposes,  determined  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  and 
thus  mischief  is  often  done,  of  which  few  at  the  time  approve, 
and  which  not  many  have  thought  about  at  all.  We  ought  to 
be  wiser  than  our  forefathers  by  reason  of  their  experience,  but 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  we  are.  Nay,  to  the  extent  to 
which  material  science  makes  men  proud,  some  of  them  are  so 
much  less  wise  than  their  forefathers,  that  they  would  plunge 
back  into  the  moral  chaos  which  preceded  Christianity.  A 
people  which  builds  its  hopes  only  on  material  progress  may 
prosper  for  a  time,  but  the  severest  punishment  which  can  be 
dealt  to  it  is  to  allow  it  to  obtain  its  end.  Without  patriotism, 
without  honour,  and  without  real  friends,  it  will  sink  into  a  state 
which  will  enable  the  strong  man  to  take  away  the  goods  to 
obtain  which  it  devoted  its  energies.  Evertere  domos  totas, 
optantihics  ip8i8,Di  fadles.  Englishmen,  at  home  or  abroad, 
who  love  their  country,  cannot  but  tremble  for  her  future,  if 
they  see  patriotism  discarded  in  favour  of  sordid  calculations  of 
gain.  If  to  be  cosmopolitan  be  to  have  no  ties  of  national 
affection,  and  if  nationality  is  to  be  cast  off  as  a  worn-out  gar- 
ment unfitted  for  the  nineteenth  century,  the  creature  which 
will  be  left  will  be  but  the  dregs  of  an  Englishman,  and  the 
citizen  of  the  world  will  be  of  a  lower  order  than  one  whose  joys 
"  imprint  the  patriot  passion  on  the  heait." 

While  the  German  race,  our  kindred  of  the  past,  have  yearned 
so  intensely  for  a  United  Germany,  and  have  wreaked  their 
yearning  into  deeds ;  while  our  immediate  kindred  at  Washington 
have  freely  cast  upon  the  national  altar  the  wealth  which  their 
decriers  taunted  them  for  worshipping ;  while  other  nations  give 
signs  of  similar  fervour, — England  has  been  openly  counselled  to 
throw  off  her  children,  and  her  children  are  urged  by  the  same 
advisers  to  abandon  their  allegiance.  As  yet  the  tempter  has 
been  rebuked  and  the  shame  avoided ;  but  it  was  currently 
believed,  even  in  England,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of 
a  few,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  were  prepared  to  recommend 
disruption  of  the  Empire,  as  a  portion  of  the  policy  to  which 
England  was  committed  in  1869. 

When  the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales  ^  was  resolved 
1  Contemporary  accounts  dwell  but  little  on  the  formation  of  the  settle- 
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upon,  it  seems  that  Lord  Sydney  was  influential  in  selecting  the 
first  Governor,  the  framer  of  the  new  society.  Trained  to  the 
sea,  Arthur  Phillip  was  successful  in  obtaining  promotioD,  and 
after  the  peace  of  1763  he  devoted  himself  to  country  pursuits. 
He  was  adventurous  enough  to  offer  his  services  to  Portugal  in 
her  war  with  Spain,,  until  the  outbreak  of  war  between  England 
and  France  brought  him  back  to  active  service  in  the  English 
navy,  and  again  enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself.  After  the 
peace  of  1783  short  time  elapsed  before,  in  1786,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  H.M.S.  '  Sirius,'  and  to  lead  the  new  band  of 
adventurers.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  him  were  vast. 
The  nature  of  the  settlement  was  new ;  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  consist  wholly  of  criminals,  for  in  the  first  instance  there 
could  be  no  other  population  besides  themselves  and  their 
custodians.  They  were  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  a 
successful  riot  might  overwhelm  all  the  machinery  of  Government 
in  a  day,  while  months  would  elapse  before  the  Governor  could 
communicate  with  England  under  any  circumstances. 

Legislation  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  convey  new  powers. 
Former  statutes  on  the  subject  of  transportation  had  legalized 
transportation,  had  empowered  the  Crown  (24  Geo.  III.  cap.  56) 
"  to  appoint  places  within  or  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  to 
which  felons  could  be  conveyed  or  transported,"  and  had  author- 
ized a  specified  court  "  to  order  such  offenders  to  be  transferred 
to  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons  and  his  or  their  assigns  who 
shall  contract  for  the  due  performance  of  such  transportation." 
Conditional  pardons  were  authorized.  On  condition  of  trans- 
portation offenders  were  to  be  transferred  to  contractors  for  the 
due  performance  of  transportation ;  security  was  to  be  given  by 
contractors;  penalties  were  prescribed  for  attempts  to  rescue 
felons  en  rov/te  under  care  of  contractors,  and  the  penalty  for  a 
convict's  return  was  death.     One  of  the  earliest  statutes  in  1787 

iTient.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  *  Life  of  Pitt*  (vol.  i.  p.  338),  says,  however? 
*  In  this  session  of  1787  was  passed  the  measure  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  new  colonies  scarcely  less  important  than  those  which  we  had  recently 
lost.  The  want  of  some  fixed  place  for  penal  exile  had  been  severely  felt 
ever  since  the  American  War,  and  the  accumulation  of  prisoners  at  home 
was  counteracting  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Howard  for  the  improvement 
of  the  British  gaols.  The  discoveries  of  Captain  CJook  were  now  remembered 
and  turned  to  practical  account.'' 
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(27  Geo.  III.  cap.  11)  contains  in  three  clauses  the  scheme  for 
the  new  order  of  transportation,  and  the  constitution  provided  for 
the  new  colony.  After  reciting  the  provisions  of  24  Geo.  IlL 
cap.  56,  it  declares  that 

"  whereas  His  Majesty  by  two  several  orders  bearing  date  respectively 
on  the  6th  day  of  December  1786  hath  judged  fit  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to  declare  and  appoint  the  place  to  which 
certain  ofPenders  named  in  two  lists  to  the  said  several  orders  in 
Council  annexed  should  be  transported  for  the  time  or  terms  in  their 
said  several  sentences,  mentioned  to  be  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  islands  adjacent,  and  whereas  Sir 
James  Eyre  knight  and  Sir  Beaumont  Kotham  knight,  two  of  the 
barons  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  of  the  Degree  of  the 
Coiffe,  according  to  the  authority  to  them  given  by  the  said  statute, 
did  on  the  30th  day  of  December  1786  order  that  the  said  several 
offenders  in  the  said  two  lists  to  the  said  several  orders  in  Council 
annexed  should  be  transported  to  the  place  and  for  the  time  and 
terms  aforesaid,  and  whereas  it  may  be  found  necessary  that  a  colony 
and  a  civil  government  should  be  established  in  the  place  to  which 
such  convicts  shall  bo  trinsported  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  said  two  several  orders  in  Council,  and  other  the 
said  above  recited  orders,  and  that  a  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
should  also  be  established  within  such  place  as  aforesaid  with  authority 
to  proceed  in  a  more  summary  .way  than  is  used  within  this  realm 
according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  thereof — 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  .  .  .  that  His  Majesty  may  by  his  Commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  authorize  the  person  to  be  appointed  Governor  or 
the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  of  such  place 
as  aforesaid  to  convene  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  a 
Court  of  Judicature  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  all  such  outrages 
and  misbehaviours  as  if  committed  within  this  realm  would  be  deemed 
and  taken  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country  to  be  treason  or  mis- 
prision thereof,  felony  or  misdemeanour,  which  Court  shall  consist  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  to  be  appointed  in  and  for  such  place,  together  with 
six  officers  of  His  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land,  which  Court  shall 
proceed  to  try  such  offenders  by  calling  such  offenders  respectively 
before  that  Court  and  causing  the  charge  against  him,  her,  or  them 
respectively  to  be  read  over ;  which  charge  shall  always  be  reduced 
into  writing  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  said  Court  by  the  Judge 
Advocate,  and  by  examining  witnesses  upon  oath  to  be  administered 
by  such  Court,  as  well  for  as  against  such  offenders  respectively,  and 
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afterwards  adjudging  by  the  opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  persons 
composing  such  Court  that  the  party  accused  is  or  is  not  as  the  case 
shall  appear  to  them  guilty  of  the  charge,  and  by  pronouncing  judg- 
ment therein  (as  upon  a  conviction  by  verdict)  of  death  if  the  offence 
be  capital,  or  of  such  corporal  punishment  not  extending  to  capital 
punishment  as  to  the  said  Court  shall  seem  meet ;  and  in  cases  not 
capital  by  pronouncing  judgment  of  such  corporal  punishment  not 
extending  to  life  or  limb  as  to  the  said  Court  shall  seem  meet." 

Clause  2  provides  that  the  provost-marshal  or  other  officer  to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  such  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  i^hall  cause  the  execution  of  such  judgment,  according 
to  the  warrant  under  hand  and  seal,  and  not  otherwise.  "  Pro- 
vided always  that  execution  shall  not  be  had  or  done  upon  any 
capital  convict  or  convicts  unless  five  persons  present  in  such 
Court  shall  concur  .  .  .  until  the  proceedings  shall  have  been 
transmitted  to  His  Majesty  and  by  him  approved." 

Clause  3  enacts  that  the  said  Court  shall  be  a  Court  of  Record, 
and  have  all  powers  incident  thereto. 

Surely  more  vast  powers  were  never  conferred  by  such  few 
words  upon  any  individual  by  a  solemn  act  of  a  legislature ;  and 
yet  there  is  to  be  traced  in  it  a  tenderness  of  the  life  and  limb  of 
the  British  subject.  Among  a  herd  of  criminals  dimsos  toto  orhe 
it  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  Governor  hampered  by  quirks  and 
quibbles  and  forensic  delays.  He  was  therefore  authorized  "  to 
proceed  in  a  more  summary  way  than  is  used  within  this  realm 
according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  thereof."  The 
Governor  was  also  the  sole  chooser  of  his  new  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, and  had  power  from  time  to  time  to  vary  its  constitution 
so  long  as  its  members  were  officers  of  the  sea  or  land  forces ; 
and  the  Court  had  full  jurisdiction  over  life,  but  no  sentence 
short  of  capital  punishment  was  to  endanger  life  or  limb.  In 
case  of  emergency,  capital  sentences  could  be  carried  out  without 
limitation ;  but  the  emergency  was  to  be  such  as  to  produce 
almost  entire  unanimity  in  the  Court,  or  else  the  sentence  was  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  approved  by  the  King. 

There  were  means  of  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  trust 
of  the  Governor  was  fulfilled,  but  it  was  "  broad  and  general  as  the 
casing  air."  In  action  he  was  a  despot,  in  accountability  he  was 
the  officer  of  an  exacting  state — a  state  which  had  not  hesitated 
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to  take  the  life  of  a  high  officer  for  a  presumed  delinquency 
which  had  spared  the  ships  of  an  enemy.  He  was  not  only 
vicegerent,  charged  with  the  awful  power  over  life  and  death  ; 
on  him  fell  also  the  care  of  the  infant  settlement  in  its  most 
trivial  affairs.  For  him  it  would  be  to  negotiate  bills  on 
England,  to  influence  shipments  of  food  and  necessaiies,  to 
distribute  land,  to  foster  agriculture,  to  settle  disputes.  He  was 
himself  the  local  Court  of  Appeal.  From  no  petty  trifle  could 
he  escape,  from  no  high  duty  could  he .  shrink.  The  wolf  of 
necessity,  or  the  genius  of  duty,  was  ever  with  him. 

For  such  a  task  Arthur  Phillip  was  selected  by  the 
Ministry,  and  he  was  worthy  of  their  choice.  The  MSS.  in  the 
Record  Office  in  London  prove  that  his  labours  began  before  his 
departure  from  England,  convey  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  expedition  was  officially  planned  and  matured,  and 
indicate  some  reluctance  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Phillip. 

Letters  from  Whitehall  informed  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
in  August  1788,  that  crowded  gaols,  dangers  from  escapes 
and  "from  infectious  distempers  which  may  hourly  be  ex- 
pected to  break  out  amongst  convicts,  induced  His  Majesty 
to  command  (18th  August)  that  measures  should  imme- 
diately be  pursued  for  sending  out  of  this  kingdom  such 
of  the  convicts  as  are  under  sentence  of  transportation."  The 
'  Nautilus '  sloop  having  explored  the  southern  coast  of  Africa 
between  IS'^'SO  south  and  SS**  south,  and  found  it  barren  and 
unfit.  His  Majesty  "  has  thought  it  advisable  to  fix  upon  Botany 
Bay  as  a  place  likely  to  answer  "  the  required  purposes.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  convicts,  and  three  companies  of  marines,  were 
to  be  sent  with  provisions  for  two  years,  and  it  was  thought  that 
"perhaps  two  hundred  females"  might  be  "procured  from 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  as  companions  for  the  men." 
Cattle,  pigs,  and  seed  grain  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  "  every  possible  expedition  "  was  to  be  used. 

On  the  31st  August  further  instructions  reached  the  Treasury 
from  Lord  Sydney,  to  whom  Lord  Howe  wrote  (3rd  September, 
1786),  "  I  cannot  say  the  little  knowledge  I  have  of  Captain 
Phillip  would  have  led  me  to  select  him  for  a  service  of  this  * 
complicated  nature,  but  as  you  are  satisfied  of  his  ability,  and  I 
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conclude  he  will  be  taken  under  your  direction,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  unreasonable  to  move  the  King  for  having  Hig  Majesty's 
pleasure  signified  'to  the  Admiralty."  Phillip  was  forthwith 
engaged  in  preparations.  The  marines  were  told  that  three 
years  would  probably  elapse  before  they  would  be  relieved. 
Phillip  asked  that  ten  wives  in  each  company  of  marines  might 
be  allowed  to  go  with  their  husbands,  and  (2nd  December) 
"  feared  much  discontent  in  the  garrison  if  there  is  no  allowance 
of  wine  or  spirits  (to  which  they  have  been  accustomed)  until 
spruce  beer  can  be  procured  for  them." 

The  Prime  Minister's  hand  is  plainly  seen  in  the  management 
of  details.  A  memorandum  still  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
in  London  conveys  a  promise  (13th  December)  from  Sir  Charles 
Middleton  to  "furnish  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  information  required 
as  far  as  the  state  of  the  business  will  admit  as  sooii  as  possible, 
probaily  this  evening  or  early  to-morrow.'*  On  the  28th  December 
a  secretary  at  the  Admiralty  sent,  for  "  the  information  of  Mr. 
Pitt,"  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  marines  for  three  years — 
£45,752. 

Phillip  showed  even  in  London  his  provident  caution  as  to 
the  natives  of  Australia.  He  hoped  to  "furnish  them  with 
everything  that  can  tend  to  civilize  them  and  to  give  them  a 
high  opinion  of  their  new  guests."  Convicts  should  have  no 
intercourse  with  them,  for  if  they  had,  "  the  arms  of  the  natives 
will  be  very  formidable  in  their  hands,  the  women  abused,  and 
the  natives  disgusted."  Convicts  should  "  ever  remain  separated 
from  the  garrison  and  other  settlers  that  may  come  from  Europe, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  them  even  after  the  seven  or 
fourteen  years  for  which  they  are  transported  may  be  expired." 
At  a  later  date  (March  1787),  he  told  the  Ministry,  "any  man 
who  take  the  life  of  a  native  will  be  put  on  his  trial  the  same  as 
if  he  had  killed  any  of  the  garrison.  This  appears  to  me  not 
only  just  but  good  policy."  It  seems  that  his  policy  was  approved. 
He  descanted  on  the  administration  of  justice  and  capital 
punishment.  A  strange  notion  was  discussed,  viz.  sending 
murderers  and  those  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes  to  an  island 
where  cannibalism  existed  and  might  make  an  end  of  them ; 
but  as  to  his  own  territory,  the  laws  of  England  would  of  course 
be  introduced — "and  there  is  one  that  I  would  wish  to  take 
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place  from  the  moment  His  Majesty's  forces  take  possession  of 
the  country  :  that  there  can  be  no  slavery  in  a  free  land,  and 
consequently  no  slaves!' 

From  October  1786  to  May  1787  the' trusty  Phillip  corre- 
sponded with  various  departments,  as  to  supplies,  appointments, 
dismissals,  procurement  of  flax  from  New  Zealand  and  bread- 
fruit from  the  Friendly  Islands/  the  power  of  changing  "  the 
species  of  provisions  "  to  be  issued  in  the  colony,  of  suspending 
and  sending  home  any  officer  who  "  from  his  situation  cannot  be 
tried  by  court-martial,"  trials  by  courts,  and  various  questions 
which  indicated  his  sagacity  and  fitness  for  his  difficult 
office. 

"  It  must  be  left  to  me  to  fix  on  Botany  Bay  if  I  find  it  a  proper 
place ;  if  not,  to  go  to  a  port  a  few  leagues  to  the  northward, 
where  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  harbour  and  several  islands." 
Lord  Sydney  replied  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  Phillip's 
establishing  the  principal  settlement  where  he  thought  fit,  "  but 
at  the  same  time  you  must  understand  that  you  are  not  allowed 
to  delay  the  disembarkation  of  the  establishment  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  seeking  a  more  eligible  place  than  Botany  Bay."  On 
the  12th  March  Phillip  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  prepared  to  meet  difficulties,  and  I  have  only  one  fear.  I 
fear,  my  lord,  that  it  may  be  said  hereafter,  the  officer  who  took  charge 
of  the  expedition  should  have  known  that  it  was  more  than  probable 
he  lost  half  the  garrison  and  convicts  crowded  and  victualled  in  such  a 
manner  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  and  the  public,  believing  it  rested  with 
me,  may  impute  to  my  ignorance  or  inattention  what  I  have  never  been 
consulted  in,  and  which  never  coincided  with  my  ideas ; — to  avoid 
which  is  the  purport  of  this  letter,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  your 
lordship  will  hereafter  point  out  the  situation  in  which  I  have  stood 
through  the  whole  of  this  business,  should  it  ever  be  necessary." 

A  glimpse  at  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  is  afforded  by 

*  Pitfe  hand  is  visihle  on  this  subject.  On  the  9th  March  one  Mr.  Vaughan 
writes :  "  Mr.  Pitt  having  infonned  Mr.  Long  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  used  to  collect  the  bread-fruit  plant  in  the  South  Seas,  and  afterwards  to 
forward  it  to  the  British  West  India  islands,  I  beg,  &c.  .  .  .  (the  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  has  been)  instructed  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
his  next  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company."— Record 
Office  MSS. 
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a  note  from  Phillip  urging  Under-Secretary  Nepean  to  apply 
for  "such  forms  as  are  issued  for  holding  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts."  ..."  If  /  apply  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  may 
not  succeed."  Nevertheless  he  fared  better  than  he  would  if 
Lord  Sydney  had  not  been  his  patron,  and  Nepean  had  not  been 
his  friend.  He  pleaded  earnestly  for  a  supply  of  essence  of  malt 
or  other  anti-scorbutic.  "  The  situation  in  which  the  magistrates 
sent  the  women  on  board  the  '  Lady  Penrhyn '  stamps  them  with 
infamy  (the  poor  creatures  were)  —  almost  naked  and  very 
filthy.". 

On  the  27th  April  Phillip  received  his  formal  commission  and 
instructions,  and  on  the  following  day  a  dormant  commission 
naming  Captain  J.  Huilter  as  successor  in  case  of  Phillip's  death 
or  absence. 

A  source  of  lasting  trouble  revealed  itself  amongst  the 
guards  of  the  convicts  while  the  fleet  was  slowly  receiving 
its  heterogeneous  freight.  Lord  Sydney  told  Phillip  (5th  May) 
that  it  was  "  not  thought  advisable  that  the  marines  should  be 
constantly  supplied  with  wine  or  spirits,"  but  that  as  on  special 
occasions  such  addition  to  rations  might  be  required,  Phillip 
might  at  Rio  Janeiro  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  obtain,  through 
the  commissary,  bills  for  £200  to  purchase  wine  or  spirits,  but 
no  further  quantity  will  hereafter  be  allowed."  This  unwise 
relegation,  to  a  distant  officer  in  time  of  difficulty,  of  a  question 
which  ought  to  have  been  decided  at  head-quarters,  where  there 
was  a  possibility  of  supplying  the  places  of  insubordinate  marines, 
was  rendered  less  immediately  harmful  by  the  marines  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  had  petitioned  in  April  against  being 
"  cut  oflf  from  having  any  allowance  of  grog  at  their  destined 
port.  Botany  Bay,  contrary  to  the  promise  made  to  them  at 
head-quarters,"  &c.,  and  on  the  4th  and  7th  May  others  in 
several  of  the  ships,  then  at  the  Mother  Bank,  reiterated  the 
complaint,  which  Lord  Sydney  set  at  rest,  for  a  time,  on  the 
10th  May,  by  writing  that,  "  wishing  to  remove  any  possible 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,"  he  extended  the  permission  to  the 
three  years  contemplated,  but  "  no  further  supplies  of  that  sort 
will  be  allowed."  Thus,  unpresciently,  did  he  write  on  a  question 
which  was  to  rack  and  disgrace  the  new  settlement  for  years. 

The  "  first  fleet,"  under  which  designation  Phillip  s  squadron 
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became  a  houseliold  word  for  generations  in  Australia,  began  to 
assemble  at  its  appointed  rendezvous,  the  Mother  Bank,  about 
the  16th  March,  1787.^  The  man-of-war  'Sirius'  conveyed  the 
Governor,  and  the  armed  tender  'Supply'  accompanied  him. 
Three  storeships,  the  'Golden  Grove,*  'Fishburn,'  and  'Borrow- 
dale,'  were  freighted  with  provisions,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  clothing  for  the  convicts.  Six  transports  carried  the  con- 
victs, and  a  guard  of  marines  accompanied  each  transport. 
When  the  final  arrangements  were  completed, 

**  the  *  Friendijhip '  carried  a  captain  and  forty-four  marines,  subalterns 
and  privates,  with  seventy-seven  male  and  twenty  female  convicts. 
The  *  Charlotte,'  a  captain  and  forty-three  men,  with  eighty-eight 
male  and  twenty  female  convicts.  In  the  'Alexander'  were  two 
lieutenants  and  thirty-five  marines,  with  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
convicts,  all  male.  In  the  '  Scarborough,'  a  captain  and  thirty- three 
marines,  with  male  convicts  only,  two  hundred  and  eight  in  number. 
The  *  Prince  of  Wales '  transport  had  two  lieutenants  and  thirty 
marines,  with  only  fifty  *  convicts,  all  female ;  and  the '  Lady  Penrhyn,' 
a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  only  three  privates,  with  one  hundred 
and  two  female  convicts."  ..."  The  whole  complement  of  marines, 
including  officers,  was  two  hundred  and  twelve,  ten  being  super- 
numeraries on  board  the  *  Sirius.'  The  total  number  of  convicts  was 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  being 
men." 

Two  convicts  on  board  the  '  Alexander,'  being  pardoned,  remained 
at  home. 

On  the  13th  May  the  fleet  sailed,  accompanied  by  the 
frigate  '  Hyena,'  deputed  to  attend  it  through  the  Channel, 
"  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  voyage,"  and  to  return  with 
despatches.  She  returned  on  the  20th,  taking  no  "account 
of  the  state  of  the  transports,  for  the  sea  at  that  time  ran  so 
high  that  the  Governor  found  it  difficult  even  to  sit  to  write, 
and  quite  impracticable  to  send  on  board  the  several  ships  for 
exact  reports  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
convicts."     In  this  short  space  of  time,  however,  the  convicts  on 

1  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  text  are  quoted  from  *  Phillip's  Voyage.' 
Stockdale.     London:  1789. 

*  The  second  edition  of  *  Phillip's  Voyage,'  1790,  makes  this  number  one 
hundred. 
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board  the  'Scarborough'  had  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  the  ship, 
and  two  ringleaders,  having  been  taken  on  board  the  '  Sirius ' 
for  "proper  chastisement,"  were  removed  into  the  'Prince  of 
Wales/  The  early  chronicler  expatiates  upon  the  flourishing 
state  of  navigation  which  thus  enabled  England  "without 
hesitation  to  send  out  a  fleet  to  plant  a  settlement  near  the 
antipodes." 

Phillip  wrote  (by  the  'Hyena'),  "The  provost-martial,  who 
had  not  been  seen  for  a  considerable  time  before  we  sailed,  is 
left  behind ;  as  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  have  such  an  officer 
on  the  spot,  I  have  ordered  Mr.  Henry  Brewer  to  act  as  such, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  is  approved  of." 

Governor  Phillip  touched  at  TeneriflFe,  to  obtain  water  and 
vegetables,  remaining  a  week  at  Santa  Cruz.  Sailing  thence  on 
the  10  th  of  June,  the  fleet  anchored  on  the  5th  August  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  There  Phillip  received  marked  attention  from  the 
Governor,  Don  Lewis  de  Varconcellos,  obtained  provisions,  pro- 
cured tobacco  and  other  seeds,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  coffee, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  other  plants,  and  sailed  away  on  the  4th 
September.  Phillip's  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  grateful  to  his 
hosts,  and  useful.  Besides  an  official  report,  dated  2nd  Sep- 
tember, he  wrote  (to  "  My  dear  Nepean  "),  "  At  the  Cape  I  shall 
have  more  time,  for  here,  as  the  only  one  that  understands  the 
language,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  linguist  and  commissary." 

On  the  13th  October  the  fleet  anchored  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Dutch  Governor  hospitably  entertained  his  visitors, 
and  Phillip  again  took  in  provisions  and  live  stock.  "The 
ships  having  on  board  not  less  than  five  hundred  animals 
of  different  kinds,  but  chiefly  poultry,  put  on  an  appearance 
which  naturally  enough  excited  the  idea  of  Noah's  ark." 
On  the  12th  November  the  ships  left  Table  Bay.  After  much 
baffling  wind,  being  only  eighty  leagues  eastward  of  the  Cape 
on  the  25th  November,  Phillip  left  the  'Sirius'  and  went  on 
board  the  '  Supply,'  hoping  thereby  to  gain  time  and  examine 
the  country  at  Botany  Bay,  and  fix  upon  the  best  site  for 
the  colony,  before  the  arrival  of  the  transports.  Lieutenant 
P.  G.  King  (subsequently  the  third  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales)  accompanied  Phillip  in  the  'Supply,'  which  reached 
Botany  Bay  on  the   18th  January,  1788.      On  the  19th  the 
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'Alexander/  'Scarborough/  and  'Friendship'  arrived,  and  on 
the  20th  the  '  Siriiis/  with  the  remainder  of  the  convoy,  the 
whole  fleet  having  rounded  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  their  course. 

Phillip  was  not  satisfied  with  any  site  in  Botany  Bay,  and 
on  the  22nd  he  proceeded  with  three  boats  "  to  examine  Port 
Jackson,  a  bay  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  immediately  to  the 
north."  Here  all  doubt  and  disappointment  vanished.  The  prime 
necessity  of  a  noble  harbour  for  shipping  was  doubtless  first  in 
Phillip  s  thoughts,  and  such  a  harbour  he  said  he  found  in  '*  the 
finest  in  the  world,  in  which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  might 
ride  in  the  most  perfect  security." 

But  no  one  ever  entered  Port  Jackson — with  its  jutting 
promontories,  its  retreating  coves,  its  fringe  of  shrubs  and  trees 
interspersed  with  brilliant  flowers,  its  picturesque  rocks,  its 
apparently  unending  wealth  and  variety  of  shapes  and  windings, 
whether  of  water  or  of  land — without  feeling  within  him  a 
spring  of  wondering  pleasure.  With  such  feelings  the  breasts 
of  Phillip  and  his  companions  must  have  glowed.  But  work  was 
his  immediate  object,  and  he  examined  with  haste  the  different 
coves,  and  selected  one  which  he  named  Sydney  Cove,  after 
Lord  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  he  found  the  finest 
spring  of  water  available  for  close-anchoring  ships.  Fresh  from 
visiting  Rio  Janeiro,  he  yet  told  Lord  Sydney,  "  This  harbour  is 
in  extent  and  security  very  superior  to  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen."  On  the  24th  he  returned  to  Botany  Bay,  noticing  at  sea 
two  French  ships,  which  he  rightly  concluded  to  be  the  discovery 
ships  '  Astrolabe '  and  '  Boussole,'  under  La  Perouse.  On  the 
25th  he  sailed  in  the  '  Supply '  to  Port  Jackson,  ordering  the 
remainder  of  the  ships  to  follow  on  the  26th.  On  the  26  th  also 
La  Perouse  anchored  with  the  '  Astrolabe '  and  '  Boussole '  in 
Botany  Bay,  being  ofiered  assistance  and  information  by  the 
English.^     On  the  same  day  Phillip  displayed  his  colours  on 

*  Lieutenant  P.  G.  King  was  sent  (let  February)  by  Phillip  to  Botany 
Bay  to  interchange  courtesies  with  La  Perouse,  who  had  already  visited 
many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Norfolk  Island,  and  New  Zealand.  He  said  to 
King,  *^  Enfin  Monsieur  Cook  a  tant  fait,  qu'il  ne  ni'a  rien  laisse  a  fairej 
que  d'admirer  ses  oeuvres."  The  captain  of  the  *  Astrolabe,'  De  Lnngle, 
had  been  killed  with  thirteen  others,  of  whom  eight  were  officers,  at  the 
Navigator  Islands.  English  convicts  had  asked  La  Perouse  to  carry  them 
away  before  King  conversed  with  him,  but  he  dismissed  them  with  threats, 
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shore,  assembled  his  oflficers  "round  the  flagstaff,  drank  the 
King's  health  and  success  to  the  settlement,  with  all  that  display 
of  form  which  on  such  occasions  is  deemed  propitious,"  and 
founded  the  town  of  Sydney.  Time  and  labour  were  required 
to  effect  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  and  the  Governor  was 
personally  active  in  planning  and  in  directing  his  subordinates. 

On  the  7th  February,  1788,  with  due  solemnity,  he  gathered 
his  subjects  on  a  space  previously  cleared.  The  military  were 
drawn  up  under  arms,  the  convicts  were  stationed  apart.  The 
Governor's  officers  surrounded  him.  The  royal  commission 
was  read  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  The  brief  but  comprehensive 
Act  of  Parliament  already  recited  was  read  aloud,  with  the 
letters  patent  empowering  the  proper  persons  to  hbld  the  courts 
sanctioned  by  the  Act.  "  A  triple  discharge  of  musketry  con- 
cluded this  part  of  the  ceremony,  after  which  Governor  Phillip 
advanced  and  thanked  the  private  soldiers  for  their  steady  good 
conduct  on  every  occasion,"  and  then  turned  to  his  new  subjects, 
the  prisoners.  He  bade  them  recollect  that  already  most  of  them 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  justice  of  their  country,  yet  by 
the  lenity  of  its  laws  they  were  now  so  placed  that  by  industry 
and  good  behaviour  they  might  regain  the  advantages  they  had 
forfeited.  They  were  now  far  from  temptation.  There  was  but 
little  to  plunder,  and  amongst  so  small  a  community  detection 
was  certain.  He  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to  the  guilty, 
nor  indeed  to  any  offenders.  "  What  mercy  could  do  for  them 
they  had  already  experienced;  nor  could  any  good  be  now 
expected  from  those  whom  neither  past  warnings  nor  the 
peculiarities  of  their  present  situation  could  preserve  from  guilt." 
While  offenders  would  be  rigorously  dealt  with,  good  conduct 
would  be  exemplarily  rewarded.  The  tendency  to  profligacy  he 
denounced  as  most  injurious  to  the  settlement,  and  he  promised 
countenance  and  assistance  to  those  who,  by  contracting  mar- 
riages, would  manifest  a  desire  "to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
morality  and  religion," 

and  gave  them  a  day's  provisions  to  return  with.  La  Perouse  sailed  from 
Botany  Bay  on  the  10th  March.  Before  he  left  there  was  a  "  quarrel  with 
the  natives."  Fire-arms  were  used.  This,  the  official  record  says,  "joined 
to  the  ill  behaviour  of  some  of  the  convicts,  has  produced  a  shyness  on 
their  parts  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  remove." 
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This  first  public  English  speech  on  Australian  soil  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  in  the  following  week  the  Governor  might 
feel  the  satisfaction  of  success,  inasmuch  as  fourteen  marriages 
then  took  place  among  the  convicts.^  In  May  1788  Phillip 
wrote :  "  The  very  small  proportion  of  females  makes  the  send- 
ing out  an  additional  number  absolutely  necessary,  for  I  am 
certain  that  -your  lordship  will  think  that  to  send  for  women 
from  the  islands  in  our  present  situation  would  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  bringing  them  to  pine  away  a  few  years  in 
misery." 

It  is  equally  necessary  and  interesting  to  glance  at  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  new  colony  thus  established.  One  thousand 
and  thirty  persons  are  said  to  have  been  landed.  Ten  were 
civil  officers ;  the  military,  including  officers,  were  two  hundred 
and  twelve;  accompanying  the  military  there  were  wives  and 
children,  forty-five  in  number;  and  about  eighty  other  free 
persons  raised  the  free  population  to  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  souls.  Deaths  at  sea  had  reduced  the  number  of  convicts, 
and  only  about  seven  hundred  were  landed  at  Sydney.  In  guard- 
ing, controlling,  and  extorting  labour  from  seven  hundred  prisoners 
the  Governor  had  a  task  with  which  some  men  might  have  been 
content,  his  adult  assistants  being  little  more  than  two  hundred 
in  number.  But  he  had  also  a  town  to  found,  land  to  clear,  seed 
to  sow,  and  crops  to  wait  for.  The  products  of  Rio  Janeiro  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  to  be  planted  with  careful  hands, 
the  result  to  be  hoped  for  with  anxious  hearts.  Meantime,  with 
the  weight  of  the  future  on  his  thoughts,  there  were  houses  or 
huts  to  be  built  to  shelter  the  community,  from  which,  as  a 
whole,  the  Governor  could  expect  little  sympathy  or  genuine 
help.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  men  under  long  sentences 
of  imprisonment  was  small,  thirty-six  being  transported  for  life, 
twenty  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  remainder  for  seven  years. 
Many  of  the  latter  class  had  passed  through  several  years  of  their 
sentences,  and  might  be  looked  upon  as  desirous  to  shake  off  in 

*  In  a  despatch  from  the  commissary  at  Sydney  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
King  at  Norfolk  Island,  6th  June,  1789,  the  following  droll  passage  occurs : 
**  The  convicts  who  are  married  here — I  never  alter  their  names.  There 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  The  names  they  were  convicted  by  in  England  are 
the  r.ames  tliey  should  go  by  here." 
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a  new  country  the  stain  they  had  acquired  in  the  old,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  honest  industry. 

No  savages,  however,  were  ever  more  reckless  of  anything 
beyond  the  humour  of  the  hour  than  some  British  criminals ; 
and  such  a  class,  though  it  bears  mournful  testimony  to  the 
truths  which  are  taught  £rom  the  pulpit,  is  as  little  careful  to 
obey  human  laws  as  to  think  of  the  Divine.  And  yet  even  about 
the  worst  of  our  race  there  cling  some  traces  of  the  image  they 
have  defaced.  They  form  friendships,  have  like  affections  with 
other  men,  and  will  do  acts  of  kindness  which,  measured  by  their 
means,  would  put  to  shame  some  charities  which  are  extolled  as 
munificent.  It  is  not  only  amongst  condemned  criminals  that 
may  be  found  a  roll  of  wrongs  done  or  duties  neglected.  This 
army  of  convicts  had  formed  friendships  on  its  voyage  amongst 
the  mariners,  and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  trouble  was  the 
landing  of  the  sailors  from  the  transports,  bringing  spirits  to 
carouse  with  their  acquaintances  among  the  prisoners.  The 
consequences  were  debauchery  and  riot. 

As  early  as  the  11th  February  a  court  was  assembled ;  one  of 
the  prisoners  was  ordered  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lashes  for  an  assault;  another,  for  taking  some  biscuit  from 
a  comrade,  "  was  sentenced  to  a  week's  confinement  on  bread 
and  water,  on  a  small  rocky  island  ^  near  the  entrance  of  the 
cove."  A  third,  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes,  was  pardoned 
by  the  Qovemor.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  a  plot  for 
robbing  the  provision  store  was  detected,  although  at  the 
time  the  quantity  of  provisions  supplied  was  the  same  for 
soldier,  oflScer,  and  convict.  With  but  scant  stores  of  food, 
and  far  from  any  port  of  supply,  the  Qovemor  was  bound  at 
all  risks,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  convicts  themselves,  to  guard 
with  care  the  little  he  had.  One  man  at  once  suffered  death, 
and  others  were  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  settlement.^ 

1  Collins.  The  island  was  christened  *  Pinchgut  *  at  once  by  the 
prisoners,  and  retained  the  name  long  after  its  origin  had  been  forgotten. 

'  "  Six  men  were  condemned  to  death ;  one,  who  was  the  head  of  the  gang, 
was  executed  the  same  day,  the  othen  I  reprieved.  They  are  to  be  exiled 
from  the  settlement,  and  when  the  season  permits  I  intend  they  shall  be 
landed  near  the  South  Cape.  .  .  .  The  one  who  suffered  and  two  others 
were  condemned  for  robbing  the  stores  of  provisions  the  very  day  they 
received  a  week's  provision.  .  .  .** — Despatch  from  Phillip,  May,  178& 
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On  the  following  day  the  Governor,  having  made  an  example, 
pardoned  some  offenders,  one  of  them  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  the  public  executioner. 

To  conform  to  his  instructions  from  England,  Phillip,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  arrival,  deputed  Philip  Gidley  King,  second 
lieutenant  of  the  '  Sinus,'  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Norfolk 
Island.  Phillip  declared  that  he  "  much  esteemed  King,  as  of 
great  merit  in  his  profession,  and  as  a  man  whose  perseverance 
in  that  or  any  other  service  might  be  fully  depended  on."  ^  King 
was  instructed  by  Phillip  to  take  measures 

"  for  securing  yourself  and  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  stores 
and  provisions,  and  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
flax  plant,  growing  spontaneously  on  the  island,  as  also  of  cotton,  com, 
and  other  plants,  with  the  seeds  of  which  you  are  furnished,  and  which 
you  are  to  regard  as  public  stock,  and  of  the  increase  of  which  you  are 
to  send  me  an  account,  that  I  may  know  what  quantity  may  be  drawn 
from  the  island  for  public  use,  or  what  supplies  it  may  be  necessary  to 
send  hereafter." 

To  enable  King  to  administer  the  law,  he  was  sworn  in  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  capital  crimes  were  reserved  for  the 
sentence  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Judicature  at  Sydney.  The 
instructions  given  to  King  aflford  a  clue  to  the  conduct  of  Phillip 
at  head-quarters.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  its  fitness  for  various 
productions,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  tides,  the  changes  of 
season,  were  to  be  carefully  noted.  No  decked  boat  but  the  one 
intrusted  to  King  was  to  be  allowed  at  the  island,  and 

^  Phillip  and  King  were  old  comrades.  The  latter  served  in  various 
ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies  from  1770  to  1774,  in  North  America  from 
1776  to  1779  ;  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in  the  *  Renown '  in  1778 ;  served  in 
the  Channel  and  at  Gibraltar  from  1780  to  1783,  and  under  Phillip  in  the 
*  Europe '  from  1783  to  1785.  Phillip  wrote  to  Lord  Sydney  (July,  1788) : 
"  Lieutenant  King,  who  is  at  Norfolk  Island,  is  a  very  steady,  good 
officer.  He,  too,  is  cut  off  from  all  society,  and  is  in  a  situation  that 
will  require  patience  and  perseverance,  both  which  he  possesses,  with  great 
merit  as  an  officer.  As  such  I  beg  to  recommend  him  to  your  lordship. 
The  rank  of  master  and  commander  he  well  earned  in  the  late  war,  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  if  he  obtained  it  through  your  lordship.  ...  Of  your 
lordship's  friendship  I  have  had  proofs  of  which  I  retain  a  just  sense.  Add 
to  the  obligation,  my  lord,  by  believing  that  I  merit  the  friendship  you 
honour  me  with,  and  that  I  am,  with  esteem,"  &c. 
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"  if  by  any  accident  any  vessel  or  boat  that  exceeds  twenty  feet  keel 
should  be  driven  on  the  island,  you  are  immediately  to  cause  such  boat 
or  vessel  to  be  scuttled,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable,  letting 
her  remain  in  that  situation  until  you  receive  further  directions  from 
me.  You  will  be  furnished  with  six  months'  provisions,  within  which 
time  you  will  receive  an  additional  supply,  but  as  you  will  be  able  to 
procure  fish  and  vegetables,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  make  the  provisions 
you  receive  serve  as  long  as  possible.  The  convicts  being  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  till  the  time  for  which  they  are  sentenced  is  expired, 
their  labour  is  to  be  for  the  public,  and  you  are  to  take  particular 
notice  of  their  general  good  or  bad  behaviour,  that  they  may  hereafter 
be  employed  or  rewarded  according  to  their  different  merits.  You  are 
to  cause  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  read  with  all  due 
solemnity  every  Sunday,  and  you  are  to  enforce  a  due  observance  of 
religion  and  good  order,  transmitting  to  me,  as  often  as  opportunity 
offers,  a  full  account  of  your  particular  situation  and  transactions. 
You  are  not  to  permit  any  intercourse  or  trade  with  any  ships  or 
vessels  that  may  stop  at  the  island,  whether  English  or  of  any  other 
nation,  unless  such  vessels  should  b#  in  distress,  in  which  case  you 
are  to  afford  them  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  your  power." 

(12th  February,  1788.) 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  guided  Arthur  Phillip  in  governing 
the  new  state  committed  to  his  care,  and  in  instructing  his 
subordinates;  and  though  his  care  and  valour  may  appear  to 
the  frivolous  "  a  little  out  of  fashion,"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  manly  sense  of  duty  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  the  frame 
of  the  colonial  government,  and  continued  amidst  many  changes 
and  deflections  to  act  as  a  power  upon  the  management  of 
aflfairs  long  after  Phillip  had  left  the  scene.  The  old  saw 
''quantula  sapientia  gubernatur  mundus"  is  daily  proved  to 
be  true ;  but  there  is  a  compensating  truth.  When  some  good, 
great,  or  competent  man  has  established  the  affairs  of  a  state,  or 
of  a  private  undertaking,  upon  a  firm  foundation,  his  successors 
may,  and  often  do,  without  genius  or  capacity,  successfully  con- 
trol, on  the  system  they  find  at  work,  matters  which  are  in  their 
scope  far  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  new  managers. 
A  road  may  be  difficult  to  make,  but  it  generally  requires  no 
genius  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There  may  be  traced  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Australian  colonies  an  habitual  outward  respect  for 
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law,  a  deference  to  constituted  authority,  and  an  orderly  behaviour, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  looked  for  amongst  those  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  original  population,  and  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  precepts  and  practice 
of  the  first  Governor.  It  was  his  aim  to  make  the  colony  self- 
supporting,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  soil  near  Sydney  was 
rocky  and  sandy.  This  fact  must  have  been  plain  even  to  those 
unskilled  in  agriculture,  but  the  advantage  of  having  his  criminal 
subjects  concentrated  near  his  seaport  and  capital  would  no  doubt 
outweigh,  in  the  Governor  s  mind,  the  objections  arising  from 
poverty  of  the  soil.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  experi- 
ments were  made  in  various  localities.  Paramatta  (called  at  first 
Rose  Hill  before  the  native  name  was  known  to  the.  Governor) 
was  the  first  place  at  which  farming  on  any  considerable  scale 
was  attempted.  There,  four  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Sydney,  more  than  1700  acres  were  in  cultivation.  It  must 
excite  a  smile  to  reflect  that  the  agricultural  settlement  at 
Norfolk  Island  in  1791  exceeded  that  at  Paramatta.  There 
were  then  at  Paramatta  thirty-five  grantees,  holding  in  their 
several  names  a  total  of  1640  acres.  At  Norfolk  Island  there 
were  fifty-two  grantees,  holding  amongst  them  2620  acres.  All 
but  one  of  the  Paramatta  settlers  were  convicts.  Only  ten  at 
Norfolk  Island  were  convicts,  the  remainder  being  marines  or 
sailors.  The  free  settlers  at  Norfolk  Island  held  sixty  acres  each, 
the  convicts  ten.  The  one  free  settler  at  Paramatta  was  taken 
to  the  colony  as  agricultural  superintendent.  He  held  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  convict  settlers  held  farms  of 
various  areas,  ranging  from  seventy  to  thirty  acres,  while  one 
was  limited  to  twenty. 

Naturally  it  was  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  with  Phillip  to 
supply  his  community  with  food ;  but  with  roads  to  make, 
wharves,  barracks,  and  houses  to  build,  live  stock  to  breed,  and 
laws  to  administer,  the  progress  of  agriculture  was  slow.  King 
was  desired  to  report  how  soon  Norfolk  Island  could  maintain 
its  inhabitants ;  whether  it  could  absorb  more ;  whether  those 
already  on  the  island  were  content  to  remain ;  what  land  wa^  in 
cultivation  (August  1788) ;  and  generally  on  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  reported  that  in  two  years  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  exist- 
ing population  might  be  maintained  by  home  production ;  that 
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with  twenty  more  men  and  women  he  might  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  clearing  and  cultivating  ;  that  he  had  not  found  one 
square  yard  naturally  clear ;  that  he  had  ^  "  two  acres  and  a 
half  in  barley,  and  one  acre  in  garden  ground ;  in  September 
I  shall  have  an  acre  in  Indian  com  and  rice ;  "  that  there  was 
no  safe  anchorage,  and  that  vessels  were  compelled  to  remove  to 
the  lee  side  of  the  island  as  the  wind  changed ;  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  island  were  timber  for  ship-building,  spars,  and, 
"  when  the  flax-plant  can  be  worked,  a  sufficiency  of  cordage  for 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  which  needs  no  cultivation,  as  the 
island  abounds  with  it,  and  fresh  leaves  shoot  from  the  roots  ; " 
that  every  one  was  satisfied,  and  no  one  wished  to  be  relieved ; 
that  occasionally,  when  men  could  be  spared  to  row,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  was  obtained.  Rats  had  been  so  destructive  as  to 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  settlers  to  thin  and  destroy  them. 

It  was  plain  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  after-years,  an 
immediate  supply  of  food  was  problematical.  By  December 
1791  nep-rly  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  five  hundred  of 
maize  were  han'ested  at  Norfolk  Island  \  but  before  that  time 
arrived  the  settlements  both  there  and  at  Sydney  were  reduced 
almost  to  starvation.  Grumblers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
denounced  the  whole  scheme  of  colonization  as  absurd,  and  pro- 
phesied that  the  colony  could  never  be  self-supporting,  but 
would  continually  tax  the  mother-country  to  feed  it. 

Phillip  was  wise  enough  to  urge  that  free  emigrants  -should  be 
encouraged  to  try  their  fortunes,  bringing  with  them  the  capital 
so  sorely  needed,  with  which  they  might  bring  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  spread  their  stock  over  the  hills  where  pasture  was 
annually  wasted. 

Before  all  the  stores  had  been  landed  from  his  ships  he  wrote  : 
"  If  fifty  farmers  were  sent  out  with  their  families  they  would 
do  more  in  one  year  in  rendering  this  colony  independent  of  the 
mother-country,  as  to  provisions,  than  a  thousand  convicts." 
Meantime,  on  importations  "  alone  I  depend."  In  July  (1788) 
he  suggested  that  immigrant  farmers  should  be 
"  supported  by  Government  for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  the  labour 
of  a  certain  number  of  convicts  to  assist  them  for  that  time.  .  .  .  The 

*  *  Historical  Journal  of  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk 
Island,'  &c.     By  John  Hunter,  R.N.     London:  Stockdale,  1793. 
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sending  out  settlers  who  will  bo  interested  in  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  As  to  grants  to  officers  and  settlers,  a  proportion  of  land  so 
granted  should  be  cultivated  or  cleared  within  a  certain  time,  which 
time  and  quantity  can  only  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  situation  of  the  lands." 

Officers  cultivating  lands  must  "  likewise  be  allowed  convicts, 
who  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown." 

A  despatch  from  Whitehall  (24th  August,  1789)  which  author- 
ized grants  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  marines,  also 
instructed  Phillip  that  he  might  grant  to  immigrants  "  lands  to 
such  amount  as  you  shall  judge  proper,"  and  assign  to  each 
grantee  the  service  of  any  number  of  convicts  he  might  "judge 
sufficient  to  answer  their  purpose,"  the  settlers  maintaining  and 
feeding  the  convicts,  and  paying  annual  quit-rent  on  the  lands 
after  five  years'  occupation.  Teachers  of  tillage  would  be  sent. 
The  Secretary  of  State  "  flattered  himself  that  after  the  autumn 
very  little  further  would  be  wanted  "  in  the  colony.  The  nine 
instructors  were  hired  for  three  years  at  £40  a  year  with  rations, 
and  during  their  engagement  were  "  not  to  be  allowed  to  settle 
any  land  on  their  own  account."  Between  each  of  the  grants 
made  Phillip  was  to  make  reserves  for  the  Crown.  He  was  also 
to  make  reserves  for  fortifications,  &c.,  for  edifices,  for  "  growth 
and  production  of  naval  timber,  if  there  are  any  woods  fit  for 
that  purpose,"  and  for  church  sites,  with  glebes  of  four  hundred 
adjacent  acres,  and  two  hundred  acres  for  school  purposes. 

Phillip  did  not  receive  these  instructions  until  June  1790. 
They  "  shall  be  obeyed  "  (he  writes),  but  if  settlers  could  be  sent 
out  many  difficulties  would  be  "removed.  .  .  .  They  appear  to 
me  to  be  absolutely  necessary."  It  would  be  little  less  than  two 
years  before  the  lands  would  "  support  the  cultivators." 

Of  the  instructors  sent  only  five  had  arrived  and  "  one  only  is 
a  farmer ;  .  .  .  the  two  gardeners  are  said  to  t^  lost,  having  left 
the  ship  ('Guardian')  in  a  small  boat  after  that  unfortunate 
accident  which  deprived  the  colony  of  those  supplies  which  had 
been  so  liberally  provided  by  the  Government."  In  July  1790, 
replying  to  inquiries  as  to  when  the  colony  would  be  able  to 
support  itself,  he  told  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  it  will  depend 
upon  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture." 
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'^ .  .  .  Experience  has  taught  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  men 
industrious  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  habits  of  vice  and  indolence. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  impossible ;  neither  kindnesa  nor 
severity  have  had  any  effect,  (though » in  general  the  convicts)  behave 
well.  There  are  many  who  dread  punishment  less  than  they  fear  labour, 
.  .  .  (hence)  my  being  so  desirous  of  having  a  few  settlers,  to  whom, 
as  the^r^  settlers,  I  think  every  possible  encouragement  should  be 
given.     In  them  I  should  have  some  resource.  .  .  ." 

Again,  in  November  1791,  he  represented  the  need  of  "  a  few 
honest  intelligent  settlers ;  (precept  had  little  eflfect)  but  example 
will  do  much."  In  December  1791  he  deplored  that  he  had 
received  no  answer  as  "  to  settlers  being  sent  out,  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired.  I  allude  to  settlers  who  are  farmers  or 
planters,  and  who  are  possessed  of  some  property." 

The  original  instructions  as  to  grants  of  land  to  settlers  and 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  marines  did  not  contemplate, 
in  terms,  grants  to  superior  officers,  and  Phillip  (November  1791) 
reported  that  several  officers  desired  "  gi-ants  of  land,  which  they 
would  cultivate  for  their  own  advantage  while  they  remain  in 
the  country,  and  convey  to  children  or  others  on  return  to 
Europe."  He  asked  for  "  such  information  on  this  head  as  your 
lordship  may  judge  necessary  for  my  guidance." 

The  capable  Henry  Dundas  conveyed  the  answer  from  White- 
hall in  July  1792  (having  previously  [May]  ordered  supplies  of 
"  grain  and  live  stock "  to  be  sent  from  the  East  Indies  from 
time  to  time). 

"  In  answer  to  the  request  made  by  several  of  the  military  and  civil 
officers  to  have  grants  of  land  made  to  them  which  they  may  dispose 
of  at  their  departure,  I  do  not  foresee  that  any  inconvenience  can  arise 
from  your  complying  with  their  requisition,  provided  the  allotments 
are  made,  not  with  a  view  to  a  temporary,  but  to  an  established  settle- 
ment thereon — that  is,  comprehending  such  portions  of  land  and  in 
Buch  situations  p'«-would  be  suitable  for  a  bond-fide  settler,  should  it 
ever  come  into  liie  hands  of  such  a  person.  With  respect  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  such  convicts  whose  time  of 
transportation  is  expired,  who  propose  to  become  settlers  (Dundas 
wrote).  His  Majesty's  servants  do  not  think  it  either  advisable  or 
necessary  to  limit  you  to  any  number  of  convicts  to  be  assigned  to 
individuals  so  widely  differing  in  situation  of  life,  character,  and 
description ;  but  from  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  your  prudence  and 
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discretion,  they  leave  you  to  decide  upon  a  point  which  must  be  in 
a  great  degree  decided  by  your  knowledge  of  the  character  and  ability 
of  those  to  whom  convicts  are  to  be  assigned." 

Dundas  strongly  urged  that  the  increase  of  live  stock  should 
be  encouraged.  Some  could  be  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  "  but  it  is  to  Bengal  that  I  chiefly  look  for  an  efficient 
supply  of  that  nature."  He  enclosed  a  list  of  emigrants  ^  who 
had  embarked  in  the  '  Bellona/  which  showed  that  Dorsetshire 
led  the  way  in  meeting  Phillip's  earnest  wishes,  though  only 
a  few  months  before  Phillip's  retirement. 

Before  he  retired,  and  indeed  before  he  received  instructions 
as  to  the  quantity  of  land  he  might  grant,  Phillip  wrote  (4th 
October,  1792)  that  he  did  not  object  to  officers  cultivating  land, 
but  he  had  not  convicts  enough  to  assign  labour  to  them  all, 
though  already  he  had  assigned  fifty-one  to  Major  Grose  and 
those  under  his  command.  After  Phillip  s  departure  Grose  was 
restrained  by  no  public  considerations  in  assigning  convicts  to 
officers,  and  while  Phillip  still  held  the  reins  Grose  urged, 
October  1792  (Dundas'  instructions  not  having  then  arrived),  that 
officers  ought  to  have  grants  of  land  so  that  they  might  grow 
food.  "  One  half  of  the  ground  allotted  a  convict  who  becomes 
a  settler  would  be  a  matter  of  more  accommodation  than  may 
be  supposed;"  but  the  Governor  was  without  instructions  on 
the  point.  The  same  volume  (Record  Office)  which  contains 
Grose's  urgency  of  October  comprises  a  previous  letter  from  him 
lauding  the  colony  as  furnishing  "  vegetables  in  great  abund- 
ance. .  .  I  live  in  as  good  a  house  as  I  wish  for.  I  am  given 
the  farm  of  my  predecessor,  which  produces  a  sufficiency  to 
supply  my  family  with  everything  I  have  occasion  for.  .  .  (There 

*  Thomas  Rose  (aged  40),  farmer,  from  Blandford,  Mrs.  Rose  (33), 
Thomas  Rose  (13),  Mary  Rose  (II),  Joshua  Rose  (9),  Richard  Rose  (3),  and 
Elizabeth  Fish  formed  "  the  farmer's  family."  There  were  also  Edward 
Powell  (30),  farmer  and  fisherman,  from  Lancaster ;  Joseph  and  Thomas 
Webb,  farmer  and  gardener ;  Frederick  Meredith,  baker ;  James  Thorpe, 
millwright ;  and  Walter  Brodie,  blacksmith.  These  pioneers  in  colonization 
were  to  have  g^nts  of  land,  agricultural  implements,  two  years'  provi- 
sions, the  use  of  convict  labour,  and  for  each  convict  food  for  two  years 
and  clothing  for  one  year.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
fifteen  Quaker  families  to  emigrate  and  leaven  with  their  propriety  the 
moral  chaos  in  Sydney.  The  Secretary  of  State  reported  the  failure  of  the 
scheme  in  1792. 
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was  wanting  only  one  ship  freighted  with  com  and  black  cattle, 
and)  all  difficulties  would  be  over."  ^ 

Phillip  had  taken  a  wider  view  of  the  needs  of  the  colony, 
and  before  detailing  some  of  the  hardships  which  he  and  his 
subjects  encountered,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  one  of  the  many 
careful  warnings  with  which  he  supplied  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  its  general  condition  and  requirements.  In  February  1790 
he  wrote :  , 

"  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  if  settlers  are  sent  out^  and  the  convicts 
divided  amongst  them,  this  settlement  will  very  shortly  maintain  itself, 
without  which  the  country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  At  present 
I  have  only  one  person,  with  about  one  hundred  convicts  under  his  direc- 
tion, who  is  employed  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
officers  have  not  raised  sufficient  to  support  the  little  stock  they  have. 
Some  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will  return  about  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  in  store,  so  that  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
employed  in  cultivation  has  been  very  short  of  what  might  have  been 
expected.  This  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  your  lordship  in 
this  place,  to  show  as  fully  as  possible  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  convicts  being  employed  by  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  their  labour.  The  giving  convicts  to  officers  has  been  hitherto 
necessary,  but  it  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  for  which  the 
advantages  arising  to  officers  do  not  make  amends.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  continued  after  this  detachment  is  relieved,  unless  particularly 
directed.  The  numbers  employed  in  cultivation  will  of  course  be 
increased  as  the  necessary  buildings  are  finished,  which  will  be  a  work 
of  time,  for  the  numbers  in  the  settlement  who  do  nothing  towards 
their  own  support  exceed  those  employed  for  the  public.'' 

He  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  place  his  free  settlers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  river,  where  there  was  "  as  fine  land 
for  tillage  as  most  in  England."  He  would  grant  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  to  each  feirmer ;  he  would  give  to 

^  The  advice  of  the  unstable  Grose  ought  to  have  found  no  weight  in 
England.  In  October  1792  he  is  found  urging  Phillip  to  protect  the  master 
of  the  '  Britannia '  from  interruption  by  the  East  India  Company,  under 
license  from  whom  he  was  bound  to  sail  to  New  Zealand.  Orose  and  others 
wanted  to  charter  him  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  for  stores.  The  dutiful 
Phillip  replied  that  he  could  ^*  not  take  any  official  step,"  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  give  umbrage  to  the  East  Indian  authorities,  who  bad  much 
in  their  power  as  to  aiding  the  colony. 
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each  at  least  twenty  convict  labourers,  and  would  for  two  years 
support  the  labourers  "  from  the  public  stores."  In  that  time,  if 
they  are 

**  industrious,  they  will  be  in  a  situation  to  support  themselves,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  in  less  time.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  they  may  return  half  the  convicts  they  have  been 
allowed,  and  would  want  no  further  assistance  from  Goverument.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  grant  land  to  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  becoming 
settlers,  will  of  course  be  entitled  to  every  indulgence.  But  few  officers 
now  here  have  reaped  any  advantage  from  being  allowed  convicts,  and 
it  is  attended  with  unavoidable  inconvenience,  from  their  convicts  being 
left  much  to  themselves,  and  from  their  mixing  with  the  soldiers." 

Phillip  never  allowed  the  Gk)vemment  to  lull  themselves  into 
a  conviction  that  the  colony  could  exist  without  supplies  from 
England.  He  told  them  (May  1788)  that  he  had  sent  the 
'Supply'  to  Lord  Howe  Island,  "to  endeavour  to  procure  turtle, 
in  hopes  of  checking  the  scurvy  with  which  most  of  the  people 
were  affected,  and  near  two  hundred  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
any  work."    As  early  as  July  1788  he  wrote : 

"Your  lordship  may  be  assured  that,  anxious  to  render  a  very 
essential  service  to  my  country  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony  which 
from  its  situation  may  hereafter  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Great 
Britain,  no  perseverance  will  be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  which  con- 
sideration alone  could  make  amends  for  being  surrounded  by  the  most 
infamous  ,of  mankind.  It  is  to  your  lordship  and  to  Nepean  alone 
that  I  make  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  Time  will  remove  all  difficulty, 
and  with  a  few  families  who  have  been  used  to  the  cultivation  of  land, 
this  country  will  wear  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  ...  As  to  myself,  I  am 
satisfied  to  remain  so  long  as  my  services  are  wanted.  I  am  serving 
my  country  and  serving  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  flatter  myself  that 
by  the  return  of  the  ships  that  bring  us  out  provisions,  and  on  which 
is  placed  our  sole  dependence,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  your  lordship  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  this  country."  ^ 

He  wrote  by  the  transport  ships  which  with  Lieutenant  Short- 
land,  agent  for  them,  sailed  northwards  in  May,  to  "  follow  Captain 
Carteret's  track "  between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland ;  he 

1  It  was  in  this  despatch  that  Phillip  spoke  of  bis  friend  King  as  "  cut  oflE 
from  all  society,"  as  quoted  already. 
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sent  duplicates  by  another  vessel,  and  triplicates  by  the  '  Borrow- 
dale' ;  but  again,  on  the  1st  September,  thinking  it  "not  impos- 
sible that  the  ships  by  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  writing 
may  be  the  first  to  arrive,"  he  carefully  recapitulated  the  heads 
of  his  former  letters.  A  dreary  interval  was  to  elapse  before  he 
received  answers  to  any  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  gallant  Riou  was  despatched 
with  supplies  in  the  'Guardian,'  which  were  arrested  by  an 
iceberg.  Even  this  abortive  attempt  to  relieve  them  was  for 
many  months  unknown  to  the  starving  colonists,  and  Phillip 
resorted  to  stringent  means  in  order  to  husband  the  scanty  stores 
he  possessed.  He  determined  to  send  H.M.S. '  Sirius '  to  Africa 
for  food,  and  told  Lord  Sydney  (October  1788),  "  We  at  present 
depend  entirely  on  provisions  being  sent  from  England,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  if  a  ship  should  be  lost  in  the  passage, 
it  might  be  a  very  considerable  time  before  it  could  be  known 
in  England." 

The  'Sirius'  sailed,  under  Captain  J.  Hunter,  R.N.,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  increase  her  storage  room,  her 
guns  were  diminished  in  number,  and  even  her  long-boat  was 
left  at  Sydney  for  the  use  of  the  settlement.  The  passage 
from  Australia  to  Africa  was  then  untried.  It  was  not  known 
that  Bass's  Straits  separated  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New 
Holland,  and  it  was  decided  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  New 
Zealand  and  round  Cape  Horn.  The  voyage  to  the  Cape  lasted 
from  the  2nd  October  to  the  2nd  January,  and  the  dreaded 
scurvy  appeared  among  the  crew,  who  had  "for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months  not  tasted  fresh  provisions  of  any  kind,  nor 
had  they  touched  a  single  blade  of  vegetables."  At  the  Cape 
only  did  Captain  Hunter  learn  any  of  the  political  events  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  after  the  departure  of  the  first  fleet  for 
New  Holland,  two  years  before.  There  also  he  heard  that 
Lieutenant  Shortland,  who  had  sailed  from  Sydney  in  July 
1788,  had  (after  a  tedious  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  during  which 
he  discovered  and  named  New  Georgia)  passed  by  the  Pellew 
Islands  and  Mindanao,  and  reached  Batavia  in  a  distressed 
condition,  with  but  one  ship,  the  '  Alexander,'  the  other  trans- 
ports, with  the  exception  of  the  '  Friendship,'  having  lost  his 
company.      Scurvy  had    raged   in  the    'Alexander'   and    her 
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consort,  and  the  latter  struck  on  a  reef  on  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  '  Alexander '  had  lost  "  eight  men,  and  was  reduced  to  two 
men  in  a  watch,  only  four  seamen  and  two  boys  being  at  all  fit  for 
duty."  "  The  '  Friendship '  had  only  five  men  not  disabled."  "  In 
this  melancholy  state  of  both  ships,  the  western  monsoon  being 
expected  soon  to  set  in,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
up  one  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  other."  The  '  Friendship's ' 
stores  were  removed  into  the  '  Alexander,'  and  the  former  "  was 
bored  and  turned  adrift."  The  united  crews  were  still  insuflS- 
cient  to  man  the  '  Alexander '  properly,  and  when  only  one  man 
was  able  to  go  aloft,  four  large  boats  pursued  the  vessel,  appar- 
ently with  hostile  intentions.  Though  Shortland  hoisted  English 
colours  and  the  pursuers  hoisted  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  the 
chase  was  not  slackened  until  a  shot  was  fired  over  the  boats, 
and  they  made  hastily  for  the  shore.  When  but  one  seaman 
was  fit  for  work,  and  even  the  sails  could  not  be  furled,  the 
'Alexander'  reached  Batavia,  and  begged  assistance  from  the 
Dutch  on  the  18th  November.  Assistance  was  given  promptly 
and  humanely.  From  other  English  vessels, "  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  from  the  Dutch  Commodore,  a  fresh  crew  was  at  length 
made  up,  in  which  four  only  of  the  original  seamen  remained, 
the  rest  being  either  dead  or  not  enough  recovered  to  return 
with  the  '  Alexander '  when  she  sailed  again  on  the  7th  Decem- 
ber." When  Hunter  boarded  her  at  Table  Bay,  on  the  18th 
February,  he  was  received  with  hearty  cheers  by  his  remaining 
friends.  Such  were  the  struggles  of  English  seamen  in  the 
southern   hemisphere.      Tantce    molts   ercU  AngUynim  condere 


On  the  20th  February,  with  such  accounts  to  render  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  old  comrades,  Hunter  sailed  from  Table  Bay,  with 
twelve  months'  provisions  for  the  ship's  company,  and  six  months' 
supply  of  flour  for  the  settlement  at  Sydney,  "every  officer's 
apartment  and  all  the  store-rooms  being  completely  filled." 
With  a  leaky  ship,  Hunter  still  found  time  to  observe  that 
between  Fumeaux  Island  (off  Van  Diemen's  Land)  and  Point 
Hicks  (the  southernmost  point  mapped  by  Cook  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland)  there  had  never  been  seen  any  land ;  "  and  firom 
our  having  felt  an  easterly  set  of  current  when  the  wind  was 
from  north-west,  we  had  an  uncommon  large  sea,  there  is  reason 
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thence  to  believe  that  there  is  in  that  space  either  a  very  deep 
gulf  or  a  strait  which  may  separate  Van  Diemen's  Land  from 
New  Holland." 

On  the  9th  May,  1789,  the  'Sirius'  arrived  at  Sydney. 
Her  supplies  were  welcome,  but  they  could  not  permanently 
alter  the  condition  of  the  settlement.  No  tidings  from 
England  had  reached  the  colony.  Such  disastrous  voyages  as 
that  of  the  'Alexander'  might  indefinitely  strangle  the  hope 
of  receiving  fresh  supplies.  It  might  be  that  the  new  experiment 
would  end  in  gloom,  like  that  of  the  French  essay  at  colonizing 
in  Cayenne  in  1763,  when  (although  two  years'  provisions  had 
been  carried  with  them)  thousands  of  persons  were  annihil- 
ated utterly  by  fever,  famine,  and  an  overwhelming  flood. 

If  the  French  might  be  thought  unskilful  in  contending  with 
the  elements,  was  there  not  the  rumoured  fate  in  1629  of  hardy 
Dutchmen,  prone  to  navigation  and  successful  abroad  ?  Was  it 
not  written  that  while  Captain  Pelsaert  left  comrades  on  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia^  and  went  in  a  skiff  to 
Batavia,  his  countrymen  were  at  deadly  feud,  and  that  before 
the  captain  returned  with  aid  from  Batavia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  had  been  murdered  by  mutineers  ?  Was  it 
not  written  of  Pelsaert  and  his  friends,  that "  after  mature  deliber- 
ation, reflecting  on  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  temptation 
that  might  arise  from  the  vast  quantity  of  silver  on  board  the 
frigate,  they  at  last  came  to  a  resolution  to  try  and  execute 
them  there,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  embarked 
immediately  afterwards  for  Batavia  "  ? 

If  these  things  could  happen  on  the  west  coast  amongst  free 
men,  what  might  not  happen  in  the  more  remote  east,  in  a 
community  of  criminals  with  scant  guards  to  control  them? 
Such  thoughts  must  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  bold  men  who  now  in  New  Holland  had  reared  the  flag  of 
England.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  forecast,  a  strict 
performance  of  duty  was  their  practice.  The  imminent  present 
furnished  enough  to  think  of.  How  long  could  the  scanty  stores 
of  food  be  guarded  against  a  craving  band  of  convicts,  outnum- 
bering so  many  times  their  guardians?  Nay,  worse.  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  1 

When  Hunter  returned  from  the  Cape,  he  says,  "Another 
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melancholy  piece  of  information  we  received  on  our  arrival, 
was  that  six  marines  had  been  tried  by  a  criminal  court  and 
found  guilty  of  robbing  the  public  stores ;  they  were  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed  accordingly.'*  This  was  in  May  1789. 
In  January  1790  (Hunter  wrote)  : 

"The  conversation  turned  upon  the  long-oxpected  arrivals  from 
England,  which  we  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  daily  expectation  of, 
with  a  supply  of  provisions.  Our  store  here  was  now  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  much  more  so  than  we  ever  expected  it  would  have  been ;  for  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  I  should,  last  year,  on  my  arrival  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  there  met  with  storeships  bound  to  this 
country,  as  it  was  always  understood  that  the  settlement  would  never 
have  been  reduced  lower  than  one  year's  provisions  in  store.  We 
landed  in  this  country  with  two  years*  provisions,  at  least  with  what 
was  supposed,  when  we  sailed  from  England,  would  be  the  case  ;  that 
time  was  now  elapsed,  yet  we  had  not  been  visited  by  any  ships  from 
Europe,  and  we  still  had  remaining  provisions  at  half  allowance  to  last 
until  June.  We  all  looked  forward  with  hope  for  arrivals  with  a 
relief." 

At  this  period,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  Major  Ross  had 
been  seriously  embarrassing  the  Governor  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  the  prevention  of  robberies.  A 
look-out  house  and  flagstaff  were  erected  on  the  bold  promontory, 
the  South  Head,  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson. 

**  In  February  we  began  to  look  a  little  serious  on  our  disappoint- 
ment of  arrivals ;  .  .  .  the  Governor  now  saw  a  necessity  of  dividing 
the  settlement  by  sending  a  certain  number  of  marines  and  convicts, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Eoss,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
Norfolk  Island.  .  .  I  received  an  order  to  prepare  the  '  Sirius '  for 
sea,  and  to  embark  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  one  company  of 
marines,  and  the  officers,  baggage,  and  also  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
convicts ;  in  all,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons ;  with  such  a 
proportion  of  the  remaining  provisions  and  other  stores  as  the  settle- 
ment at  that  time  could  furnish ;  and  I  was  directed  to  land  them 
upon  Norfolk  Island." 

At  Norfolk  Island,  in  January  1789,  there  was  a  plot  to  seize 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  officers,  and  obtain  a  vessel  for 
the  convicts  to  escape  with.     The  scheme  was  discovered  and 
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its  concocters  were  punished,  but  it  was  well  to  strengthen  the 
force  on  the  island.  Phillip  (February  1790)  described  the  plot 
to  Lord  Sydney,  and  commended  the  conduct  of  King,  whose 
force,  including  himself,  was  only  sixteen  in  number,  while  there 
were  fifty-one  male  convicts  and  twenty-three  females  to  control. 
At  head-quarters  Phillip  set  a  personal  example.  Collins 
writes :  ^ 

'*  The  Governor,  from  a  motive  that  did  him  immortal  honour,  in  this 
season  of  general  distress  gave  up  three  hundred-weight  of  flour  which 
was  His  Excellency's  private  property,  declaring  that  he  wished  not 
to  see  any  more  at  his  table  than  the  ration  which  was  received  in 
common  from  the  public  store,  without  any  distinction  of  persons ;  and 
to  this  resolution  he  rigidly  adhered,  wishing  that  if  a  convict  corn* 
plained,  he  might  see  that  want  was  not  unfelt  even  at  Government 
House." 

When  Major  Grose  complained  in  1792  of  the  quality  of  the 
rations,  Phillip  is  said  to  have  calmly  replied,  I  see  it  daily  at 
my  own  table.  Such  a  man's  motives  were  regarded  with  respect, 
even  when  he  ordered  the  marines  to  death  for  stealing  pro- 
visions. He  kept  up  a  cheerful  countenance  throughout  this 
dreary  period.  Not  only  was  the  daily  work  of  the  settlement 
performed,  but  exploring  expeditions  were  at  various  times  sent 
out  to  discover  what  kind  of  land  surrounded  the  settlement. 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  by  Phillip  to  conciliate  the 
aborigines.  Alas  1  where  the  evil  passions  of  a  low  subor- 
dinate may  destroy  in  a  moment  all  the  effect  of  a  leader's 
patient  kindness,  that  kindness  cannot  be  judged  by  its  fruit. 
But  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  must  be 
reserved  for  special  comment. 

Phillip  had  sufficiently  serious  duty  on  hand  amongst  his 
white  subjects.  Collins  tells  us  (April  1789),  "  Attention  to  our 
religious  duties  *  was  never  omitted.  Divine  service  was  performed 

^  ^  An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.'  By  David 
Ck>llin8,  late  Judge  Advocate  and  Secretary  of  the  Colony.     London:  1798. 

*  The  prayers  read  were  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  what 
especial  force  the  Litany  must  have  struck  thoughtful  men  wrestling  with 
a  wild  and  rocky  soil,  as  they  repeated  the  words :  "  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in 
due  time  we  may  enjoy  them." 
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in  one  of  our  emptied  storehouses  on  the  morning  of  Qood 
Friday,  and  the  convicts  were  recommended  to  employ  the 
remainder  of  it  in  their  gardens.  But  .  .  .  very  few  were 
observed  to  be  so  profitably  employed." 

Little  forethought  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  convicts 
could  be  relied  upon.  When  the  'Sirius'  and  'Supply'  had 
been  about  to  sail  for  Norfolk  Island  in  March  1790,  an  order 
was  issued  to  prevent  the  further  destruction  of  live  stock  "  until 
some  necessary  regulations  could  be  published,  but  the  officers 
and  people  about  to  embark  were  not  included  in  the  pro- 
hibition." The  mention  of  future  regulations  alarmed  the 
convicts  lest  they  should  lose  the  benefits  of  their  ownership  in 
some  manner,  and  Collins  adds  that,  ''under  colour  of  its 
belonging  to  those  who  were  exempted  in  the  late  order, 
nearly  all  the  stock  in  the  settlement  was  in  the  course  of 
a  few  nights  destroyed ;  a  wound  being  thereby  given  to  the 
independence  of  the  colony  that  could  not  easily  be  salved, 
and  whose  injurious  effects  time  and  much  attention  alone  could 
remove." 

Many  an  hour  of  anxious  care  Phillip  bestowed  on  the  lives  of 
his  dumb  subjects,  on  whose  increase  so  much  depended ;  and 
many  times  his  care  was  thwarted.  In  April  1788,  on  returning 
from  an  exploration  in  the  interior,  he  learned  that  five  ewes 
and  a  lamb  had  been  destroyed  at  the  Government  farm.  In 
May  1788  ^  there  were  two  bulls  and  five  cows  at  the  settlement. 
In  the  end  of  that  month,  "  by  some  strange  and  unpardonable 
neglect"  of  the  convict  herdsman  (who  did  not  report  the  loss 
at  once),  two  bulls  and  four  cows  wandered  away,  and  no  search- 
party  was  successful  in  recovering  them.  In  October  1788  the 
sole  remaining  cow,  not  being  in  calf,  and  becoming  wild  and 
dangerous,  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  And  in  March  1790  the 
convicts  madly  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep,  pigs,  and 

^  The  difficulty  of  inBuring  accaracy  in  details  is  shown  in  this  statement 
made  by  Collins  in  his  Journal.  Presuming  that  it  was  kept  at  the  time,  I 
retain  his  figures ;  but  in  a  MS.  letter  from  Phillip  to  Ring  (5th  June,  1799) 
I  find  these  words :  **  When  the  cows  were  lost  they  were  five  in  number ; 
three  were  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  two  were  mine ;  the  bull  and 
heifer  belonging  to  the  Crown  also."  Collins'  statements  require  watching. 
After  recording  in  June  that  the  cattle  were  lost  early  in  that  month,  he 
speaks  of  them  in  October  as  having  been  lost  in  May. 
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fowls,  because  they  dreaded,  perhaps  without  cause,  that  they 
might  lose  some  rights  of  separate  ownership. 

Commanders  of  expeditions  in  Arctic  regions  have  found  that 
amusements  have  lightened  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hardships 
undergone  by  their  companions.  Phillip  at  an  early  date  resorted 
to  the  same  expedient.  In  June  1789,  on  the  King's  birthday, 
he  permitted  the  convicts  to  perform  the  '  Recruiting  Officer '  in 
a  hut  fitted  up  to  serve  as  a  theatre.^  But  though  he  might 
temporarily  cheer  his  motley  subjects  he  could  hardly  expect  to 
restrain  their  wildness  or  despair.  What  hope  was  there  for  the 
settlement  unless  the  *  Sirius '  should  succeed  in  her  voyage  ? 
After  reaching  Norfolk  Island  she  was  to  proceed  to  China  for 
provisions,  and  to  return  to  Sydney. 

The  small  harbourless  Norfolk  Island  had  seriously  occupied 
Phillip  s  care.  On  the  6th  March,  1788,  his  subaltern,  King,  had 
formally  taken  possession  with  like  observances  to  those  adopted 
in  Sydney.  The  healths  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  and  of 
Governor  King  preceded  the  toast  of  "  success  to  the  colony," 
after  which  three  cheers  were  given.  But  neither  Phillip  nor 
King  could  be  slow  to  apprehend  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

"  Dear  King  *  (the  former  wrote  to  the  man  he  so  much  trusted)  .  .  . 
I  hope  you  get  fish,  which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  provisions  you 
have  last  much  longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  are  sent,  as  our 
only  dependence  is  on  ships  expected  out,  which  may  fail  us  .  .  . 

1  Thongh  this  fact  is  recorded  by  Collins  (in  his  '  New  South  Wales/ 
1798),  who  was  on  the  spot,  numerous  writers  have  repeated  a  mistake 
which  ascribes  the  first  theatrical  performance  to  a  later  period,  1796.  In 
1789  the  performers  modestly  said  their  aim  was  **  humbly  to  excite  a  smile.'* 
In  1796  the  prologue  (erroneously  imputed  to  a  convict,  Barrington,  but 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  an  officer)  declared — 

"  True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good. 
No  private  views  disgraced  our  generous  zeal. 
What  urged  our  travels  was  our  country's  weal.  .  .  , 
Sometimes,  indeed,  so  various  is  our  art, 
An  actor  may  improve  and  mend  his  part. 
*  Give  me  a  horse  1 '  bawls  Richard,  like  a  drone ; 
We'll  find  a  man  would  help  himself  to  one." 

«  Philip  to  King.     16th  July,  1788,  per  armed  tender  *  Supply.' 
„  „  28th  September,  1788,  per  'Golden  Grove.' 
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Toa  shall  hear  from  me  respecting  the  island  and  jour  wants  by  the 
*  Sirius  ' ;  till  when  God  bless  you." 

When  King  replied,  he  had  to  say  that  the  dreaded  weevil 
had  been  found  in  the  seed  wheat  he  was  preparing  to  sow. 
But  he  kept  up  his  courage  and  asked  for  more  men  for  agricul- 
ture. He  described  the  tall  pines  some  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high,  the  fern  trees  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  the  dense 
growth  of  forest,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  grass  on  the  rich 
lands,  over-cumbered  with  trees  excluding  the  light.  He  had 
searched  for  the  flax  plant  vainly  at  first,  for  his  people  looked 
for  a  congener  of  the  European  plant ;  but  after  some  days  they 
detected  in  abundance  the  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand 
flax,  which  Cook  saw  when  he  discovered  Norfolk  Island.  In 
October  1788  two  flax-dressers  were  employed,  and  other  work 
was  so  far  advanced  that  Phillip's  pleasant  words,  "  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  everything  which  is  possible  will  be  done  by  you," 
could  be  received  with  satisfaction.  But  in  February  1789  the 
situation  became  gloomier.  More  people  were  sent  to  Norfolk 
Island,  but  not  sufficient  food  for  them.  King  was  implored  to 
eke  out  subsistence  with  fish.  Supplies  were  running  short  at 
Sydney.     Phillip  was  well  satisfied  that 

'*  everything  which  perseverance  and  industry  can  accomplish  will  be 
done  by  you,  and  I  only  thos  particularly  mark  our  situation  that  it 
may  be  fully  known  to  you.  .  .  .  We  have  not  that  resource  in  fish 
that  you  have,  nor  can  we  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  make  that 
progress  in  cultivation  which  you  will  be  able  to  do.  .  .  .  Ships  will 
most  undoubtedly  be  sent  in  time  from  England,  but  the  summer  is 
far  advanced." 

Gales  in  winter  were  to  be  dreaded.  When  the  plot  was 
formed  in  January  1789,  by  the  convicts,  to  seize  the  officers, 
a  sailor  learned  the  secret  from  a  convict  woman,  and  revealed 
it  to  King,  who  sent  a  ringleader  to  Sydney,  with  a  request  that 
whatever  sentence  might  be  adjudged,  might  be  inflicted  at 
Norfolk  Island  "  as  an  example  to  others."  Fishing  was  still 
carried  on  in  spite  of  the  conspiracy,  the  discovery  of  which 
"  was  the  most  fortunate  event  that  could  have  happened,"  as  it 
induced  King  to  clear  the  ground  round  the  houses  for  future 
security,  and  a  hurricane  which  tore  up  trees  in  the  island  had 
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no  food  for  its  fury,  the  fall  of  which  could  injure  the  houses. 
Phillip  wrote  :  *  "  It  is  with  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  assure  you 
every  part  of  your  conduct  has  met  my  warmest  approbation, 
and  I  feel  myself  happy  in  having  at  Norfolk  Island  an  officer 
who  makes  the  public  interest  his  own,  and  which  will,  I  hope, 
meet  a  just  reward."  A  guard  of  marines  was  sent  from  Sydney, 
and  Eong  professed  his  willingness  to  receive  more  convicts.  He 
read  service  in  his  own  house.  The  order  for  attendance  was : 
"  No  person  is  to  absent  himself  from  public  worship,  which  will 
begin  every  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  command- 
ant's house,  when  every  one  will  come  clean  and  orderly  and 
behave  themselves  devoutly." 

The  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  May  1789  alarmed  the  islanders. 
In  spite  of  sedulous  attempts  to  destroy  the  invaders,  some  acres 
of  wheat  were  utterly  devastated,  A  curious  question  was 
raised  in  1789  by  convicts,  who  averred  that  the  terms  of  their 
sentences  had  expired,  while  the  Government  had  no  documents 
by  which  to  test  the  facts.  Phillip,  to  augment  the  stores  of 
food,  suggested  to  King  that  until  fresh  papers  could  arrive  from 
England  in  lieu  of  those  which  the  masters  of  the  transports  had 
originally  left  behind,  an  oath  might  be  administered  about  the 
facts,  and  that,  to  those  petitioners  "  whose  behaviour  merited 
such  indulgence,"  King  might  grant  lands  to  be  cultivated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grantees.  If  their  allegations  about  their 
sentences  should  be  found  true  their  grants  would  be  increased. 
If  found  untrue,  the  penalty  would  be  loss  of  the  land  and 
severe  punishment.  Cultivation  of  gardens  was  sedulously 
promoted  in  the  mean  time. 

In  November  1789  Phillip  congratulated  King  on  the  success 
attained  at  Norfolk  Island,  adding,  *'  and  I  am,  sir,  sensible  how 
much  it  is  owing  to  your  good  conduct  and  perseverance."  The 
richness  of  the  soil,  though  the  area  cultivated  was  small,  gave  • 
hope  of  abundant  crops  at  the  island,  and  the  maize  especially 
aroused  hopes.*     Fishing-lines  had   been  made  of  the  native 

1  Phillip  to  King.    3rd  June,  1 789,  per  '  Supply.' 

'  It  excites  a  smile  to  notice  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  cheered  by  the 
accounts  of  the  little  island,  wrote  (June  1789)  that,  but  for  the  great  labour 
and  expense  already  incurred  at  Sydney,  he  would,  owing  to  its  fertility, 
have  been  "inclined  to  recommend  that  Norfolk  Island  be  made  the 
principal  settlement." 
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flax,  but  the  manufacture  was  not  understood,  and  King  suggested 
that  information  as  to  the  Maori  methods  should  be  obtained 
(6th  December,  1789). 

The  island  with  a  doubtful  supply  of  daily  bread  had  no 
charms  for  some  of  the  convicts.  Again  Phillip  wrote  (January 
1790):  "Those  convicts  who  say  their  times  are  expired  and  wish 
to  return  to  this  settlement  shall  be  sent  for  as  soon  as  I  hear 
firom  England,  till  when  it  is  not  possible  to  know  whose  times 
are  expired,  or  the  time  for  which  any  convict  has  been 
sentenced."  It  jars  upon  the  feelings  to  find  that  women  were 
flogged  upon  some  occasions.  On  Christmas  Day  some  attempt 
was  made  to  arouse  kindly  feelings  proper  to  the  day.  Divine 
service  was  performed  at  ten  o'clock.  Two  pigs  were  killed,  and 
an  extra  allowance  of  meat  and  flour  was  issued  to  all  on  the 
island.  In  spite  of  Phillip's  bold  bearing  he  felt  the  thorns  he 
stood  on.  No  help  had  come  from  England.  The  return  of  the 
'  Sirius '  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  recorded  already. 
Phillip  determined  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  England.  He 
could  not  desert  his  post,  but  he  felt  that  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  was  needed  to  show  to  gentlemen  at  ease  in  England 
what  were  the  difficulties  of  a  governor  obstructed  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
what  were  the  privations  of  Englishmen  abroad,  who  managed 
starving  convicts,  and  were  so  ill-fed  themselves  that  six  marines 
risked  and  underwent  the  penalty  of  death  "for  robbing  the 
public  stores."  He  selected  the  trusty  King  as  his  envoy.  He 
had  discharged  him  from  the  '  Sirius  *  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
have  a  full  complement  of  officers  in  January  1 790.  In  February 
he  directed  him  to  go  as  passenger  by  the  '  Sirius,'  "  the  service 
making  it  necessary  in  order  to  give  such  information  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  sis  cannot  be  conveyed  by  letter." 

Major  Ross  of  the  Marines  was  sent  in  the  '  Sirius  *  to  take 
the  post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  during  King's  absence,  and  one 
may  suspect  that  PhilUp  was  glad  to  detach  from  head-quarters 
a  man  who  Bad  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  night-watch.  All  the  hopes 
of  both  settlements  depended  on  uncertain  supplies  fi'om 
England,  and  on  the  voyage  of  the  '  Sirius '  to  Batavia  under 
Captain  Hunter,  who  sailed  from  Sydney  on  the  6th  March, 
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1790,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  were  convicts  to  be  left  at  Norfolk 
Island.  There  King  also  wistfully  looked  for  news  from  England. 
Each  time  that  the  '  Supply '  arrived  vain  hopes  were  beaten 
down. 

On  the  29th  January,  1790,  her  "  return  caused  the  greatest 
acclamations  of  joy  through  the  whole  settlement."  But  "a 
dejection  took  place  equal  to  the  joy  visible  a  short  time  before." 
She  carried  twenty-three  more  convicts,  but  no  provisions.  The 
fisli  and  vegetables  of  the  island  were  supposed  to  enable  it  to 
give  relief  rather  than  require  it.  On  the  13th  March  there 
was  "  tumultuous  noise,  huzzaing,  and  rejoicing."  Two  vessels 
were  in  sight  at  break  of  day.  Every  one  was  persuaded  that 
reUef  had  come  from  England,  the  little  island  '*  throned  in  the 
west/'  whence  no  tidings  had  been  received  since  Phillip  sailed 
with  his  charge  in  May  1787.  Convicts  as  well  as  guards,  sailors 
as  well  as  officers,  felt  a  fervour  which  made  eyes  moisten,  and 
hearts  beat  high.  Now  at  last  they  were  sure  that  the  northern 
mother  had  held  out  her  hand  to  her  children  in  the  far  south. 
No.  The  ships  were  only  the  *  Sirius '  and  the '  Supply,'  bringing 
more  convicts,  with  instructions  for  King  to  go  to  England.  His 
Journal  tells  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants :  "  Our  expectations 
were  once  more  blasted;  for  instead  of  those  pleasing  hopes 
being  realized  which  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  had  created 
in  the  morning,  we  were  informed  that  no  relief  had  arrived,  nor 
had  any  intelligence  been  received  from  England." 

On  the  13th  March  the '  Sirius'  reached  Norfolk  Island.  The 
landing  of  her  passengers  and  stores  was  proceeded  with,  as 
weather  permitted,  until  the  19th,  and  on  that  day  this 
apparently  last  hope  of  the  two  settlements  drifted  upon  a  reef 
and  was  lost.  At  the  island  the  governing  quaUty  was  called 
into  vigorous  action  at  once. 

While  the  captain  and  sailors  were  being  dragged  through  a 
foaming  surf  to  the  shore,  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ross, 
ordered  the  beat  of  drums  to  assemble  the  marines  and  convicts; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  severe  punishment  promised  if  any 
animal  were  killed,  or  robbery  committed ;  officers  and  marines 
were  ordered  to  wear  their  side-arms,  and  guards  were  set  over 
the  bams  and  store-houses. 
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On  the  21st  a  council  was  held,  at  which  Ross,  supported 
unanimously  by  King,  Hunter,  and  all  the  commissioned  oflScers 
of  the  'Sirius,'  determined  to  take  on  himself  the  power  to  punish 
capital  crimes  with  death  (although  this  was  a  power  specially 
retained  by  Phillip  when  he  founded  the  settlement  at  Norfolk 
Island),  to  establish  martial  law,  to  appropriate  all  private  stock, 
Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  put  every 
one  on  half  allowance  until  it  could  be  known  how  much  could 
be  saved  from  the  wreck,  to  put  three  locks  on  the  storehouse 
and  bam,  of  which  one  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  one  by  Captain  Hunter,  and  "  one  by  a  person  to  be 
named  by  the  convicts/'  These  determinations  were  signed  by 
all  present. 

On  the  22nd,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  clear  was  the 
need  of  prompt  action,  all  in  the  island  were  summoned  to  the 
lower  flag-staff  where  the  Union ^  was  hoisted;  the  marines 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Union.  The  colours  of  the  detachment 
were  then  unfurled,  the  '  Sirius's '  crew  drawn  up  on  the  right, 
and  the  convicts  on  the  left,  the  officers  being  in  the  centre. 

**  The  proclamation  was  then  read,  declaring  that  the  island  was  to 
be  governed  by  martial  law  until  further  orders;  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  next  addressed  the  convicts,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  the  settlement,  he  exhorted  them  to  be  honest,  industrious, 
and  obedient ;  this  being  concluded,  the  whole  gave  three  cheers,  and 
every  person,  beginning  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  passed  under 
the  Union  flag,  taking  off  their  hats  as  they  passed  it  in  token  of  an 
oath  to  submit  and  be  amenable  to  the  martial  law  which  had  then 
been  declared." 

Surely  a  more  impressive  spectacle  was  seldom  seen  than  this 
vowing  of  obedience  by  the  law-abiding,  and  the  lawless,  brought 
face  to  face  with  famine.  The  mingled  good  and  evil  of  our 
nature  was  shown  on  the  same  evening,  when  two  convicts,  who 
had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  wreck  "  to  heave  the  live-stock 
overboard,"  refused  to  return  at  night,  and  were  fired  at  to  make 
"  them  quit  the  wreck  or  put  the  lights  out,  but  with  no  effect. 

^  Journals  of  King:  in  Hunter's  Historical  Journal.  Stockdale.  London, 
1793. 
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On  this  John  Arscot,  a  convict  carpenter,  oflFered  to  go  off ;  and 
although  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  surf  ran  very  high,  yet  he 
got  on  board,  and  obliged  the  other  two  convicts  to  quit  the 
wreck  by  the  hawser."  The  two  had  set  fire  to  the  wreck,  but 
Arscot  "  happily  extinguished  the  flames.*'   . 

On  the  24th,  King  went  on  board  the  '  Supply '  and  sailed  for 
Sydney,  leaving,  as  his  Journal  informs  us,  a  population  of 


Civil,  military,  and  free 

90 

Belonging  to  the  '  Sinus ' 

80 

Male  convicts 

191 

Female  convicts          

100 

Children           

37 

498 

The  grain,  potatoes,  and  live  stock  he  left  for  them  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  six 
bushels  of  barley,  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes  to  be  dug 
in  May.  There  was  a  small  stock  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  goats, 
with  one  ewe.     Without  speedy  relief  starvation  was  sure. 

Meantime  in  Sydney  great  efforts  were  made  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  supply  of  food  by  substituting  a  proportion  of  ten  pounds 
of  fish  for  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork.  No  pigs  were  allowed 
to  be  killed  "under  three  months  old,"  nor  were  any  to  be 
butchered  without  information  first  given  to  head-quarters. 
'*  The  provisions,  when  all  collected  under  one  roof  and  into  one 
view,  afforded  but  a  melancholy  reflection — ^it  was  well  that  we 
bad  even  them."  ^ 

On  the  27th  March,  no  relieving  vessel  having  arrived,  the 
weekly  rations  ^  were  reduced  to  four  pounds  of  flour,  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  pork,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  rice,  with 
a  less  proportion  for  women.  As  early  as  in  November  1789 
it  had  been  observed  that  many  of  the  convicts  consumed  their 

»  Collins. 

*  The  ration  of  provisions  determined  upon  originally  in  February  1788 
had  been  seven  pounds  biscuit,  one  pound  flour,  seven  pounds  beef  or  four 
of  pork,  three  pints  of  peas,  and  six  ounces  of  butter,  weekly.  To  women, 
two-thirds  of  this  allowance  were  given. 
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rations  so  heedlessly,  that  of  their  food  issued  on  Saturday  none 
was  left  on  Tuesday  night,  and  in  November  1789  the  provisions 
were  issued  twice  in  the  week.  In  March  1790  it  was  found 
necessary  to  serve  out  the  food  "  daily  to  every  person  in  the 
settlement  without  distinction."  Similar  regulations  were  made 
by  the  Governor  at  (Rose  Hill)  Paramatta.  "The  garden 
ground  was  enlarged,  those  who  were  in  bad  huts  were  placed 
in  better,  and  everything  was  said  that  could  stimulate  them 
to  be  industrious.  The  night-watch  was  in  perpetual  activity, 
for  robberies  were  nightly  attempted  or  committed." 

While  Phillip  was  in  the  midst  of  this  manful  struggle  with 
adversity,  the '  Supply '  returned  firom  Norfolk  Island  with  tidings 
of  the  loss  of  the  *  Sirius,'  "  suflScient  (says  Collins)  to  have 
deranged  the  strongest  intellect  among  us."  Phillip  assembled 
all  his  officers,  civil  and  military.  It  was  determined  still 
further  to  reduce  the  weekly  allowance  of  food  to  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  pork,  one  pint  of  peas,  and  one 
pound  of  rice  to  all  descriptions  of  people  except  children  under 
eighteen  months,  who  with  regard  to  salt  meat  "  were  to  have 
only  one  pound."  Fishing  and  shooting  were  made  a  public 
pursuit,^  and  the  fishing-boat  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  by 
night  and  by  day,  because  the  integrity  of  the  fishermen  could 
not  be  trusted.  But  neither  fishing  nor  hunting  yielded  much 
food.  The  *  Supply '  was  ordered  to  Batavia  under  Lieutenant 
Ball,  R.N.,  to  procure  eight  months'  provisions  for  himself,  and 
to  hire  a  vessel  and  purchase  for  the  settlement  200,000  lbs.  of 
flour,  80,000  lbs.  of  beef,  60,000  lbs.  of  pork,  and  70,000  lbs.  of 
rice,  with  medical  comforts,  "sugar,  sago,  lard,  vinegar,  and 
dongaree."  The  '  Supply*  was  expected  to  return  in  six  months. 
She  sailed  on  the  I7th  April,  taking  with  her  Lieutenant  P.  Q. 
King,  Phillip  8  confidential  envoy. 

On  the  12th,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  Commissary,  it 
was  found  that  the  pork  and  beef  on  hand  would  last  at  the  then 
fixed  ration  only  four  months  and  a  half,  the  rice  and  peas  five 
months  and  one  day,  and  the  flour  and  biscuit  eight  months  and 
a  week.  On  the  20th  April  a  pound  of  rice  was  substituted 
in  the  ration  for  a  pint  of  peas.  "  The  two  pounds  of  pork,  when 
boiled,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  in  store,  shrunk  away 
to  nothing."     Throughout  the  settlement  stalked  gaunt  famine 
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visibly.  Usually  it  pinches  most,  if  not  altogether,  the  poor. 
Here  was  one  that  laid  its  deadly  gripe  alike  upon  all.  Then 
it  was  that  Phillip  gave  up  three  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  his 
private  property  (already  mentioned) ;  and  still  with  firm 
countenance  he  summoned  offenders  and  thieves,  "  inculcating 
the  absolute  necessity  for  every  man  to  cultivate  his  own  garden, 
instead  of  robbing  that  of  another."  ^  One  convict  was  executed, 
and  various  sentences  of  flogging  were  inflicted.  On  a  soldier 
who,  while  sentinel,  robbed  a  garden,  five  hundred  lashes  were 
inflicted.  A  reward  of  sixty  pounds  of  flour  was  paid  to  a 
watchman  who  fired  upon  a  garden-thief,  and  five  hundred 
Lashes  were  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  thief;  but  as  it  was  the 
Governor's  garden  that  was  robbed,  Phillip  remitted  four-fifths 
of  the  punishment.  At  Rose  Hill  (Paramatta),  where  vegetables 
were  more  abundant,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that  the 
convicts  "  behaved  with  much  greater  propriety." 

Throughout  the  fatal  month  of  May,  when,  as  Collins  writes, 
"very  little  labour  could  be  enforced  from  people  who  had 
nothing  to  eat,"  neither  Phillip  nor  any  of  his  oflScers  could 
have  had  any  comfort  in  their  minds  except  that  which  springs 
firom  a  sense  of  duty  performed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  worked 
without  ceasing.  They  procured  salt  from  the  water  of  the 
harbour,  and  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  fish 
were  caught  during  the  month.  All  this,  however  it  might 
alleviate,  could  not  remove  their  sufferings,  and  they  looked 
upon  the  return  of  the  'Supply'  as  "under  God  their 
dependence." 

From  England  they  seemed  hopelessly  barred.  They  had 
left  it  with  a  calculated  supply  of  food  for  two  years,  and  three 
had  elapsed,  yet  not  an  ounce  of  food  nor  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment had  been  received.  Divisi  toto  orbe  from  their  native 
land,  they  might  almost  feel  that  they  were  forgotten.  Yet  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  of  these  gallant  men  that  (Collins)  they  "had 
long  conjectured  that  the  non-arrival  of  supplies  must  be  owing 
either  to  accident  or  delays  in  the  voyage,  and  not  to  any  back- 
wardness on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  sending  them  out." 

1  Collins,  p.  109.  At  this  time  it  was  that  Phillip  wrote  that  "the  small- 
nesB  of  the  ration"  rendered  the  labour  of  convicts  "little  better  than  o 
cessation  from  all  labour." 
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It  is  consoling  also  to  know  that  they  conjectured  rightly. 
The  *  Juliana '  had  sailed  from  England  in  July  1789  with  stores 
and  with  despatches  concerning  grants  of  land  and  the  new 
corps  raised  for  service  in  the  colony.  H.M.S.  'Guardian' 
followed  in  November,  carrying  nearly  half  a  million  of 
pounds  of  meat,  and  300,000  lbs.  of  flour.  The  tardy 
'Juliana,'  after  calling  at  Teneriffe,  at  St.  Jago,  and  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  found,  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the  fleeter 
'  Ouardian,'  which  had  struck  upon  an  iceberg,  and  losing  her 
rudder,  was  tossed  hopelessly  upon  the  waves,  in  spite  of  the 
heroism  of  Riou,  until  a  French  frigate  met  and  towed  her 
to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  There,  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
keeping  afloat  a  shattered  hulk,  Riou  ran  her  on  shore,  and  some 
of  the  stores,  which  had  not  been  cast  overboard  to  lighten  the 
ship  at  sea,  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  Sydney. 

The  brave  Riou's  services  are  commemorated  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  A  despatch  from  himself  at  Table  Bay  (20th  May, 
1790)  records  his  gratitude  to  twenty  of  the  convicts  whom  he 
sent  on  to  Sydney :  "  Without  their  assistance  and  support  the 
*  Guardian '  would  never  have  arrived  to  where  she  is.  .  .  .  I 
have  publicly  declared  that  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  depended 
on  myself,  should  ever  be  convicts." 

Such  are  the  gleams  of  light  which  occasionally  illumine  the 
dark  ages  of  Australian  history.  Edward  Riou  will  not  be  less 
regarded  as  a  hero  because  he  could  elicit  gallant  support  from 
convicts,  and  was  manly  enough  to  acknowledge  it  freely. 

With  her  accumulated  stores  the  slow  'Juliana'  sailed  from 
Table  Bay,  and  the  hopes  so  long  deferred  were  to  be  gratified 
amongst  those  whose  hearts  had  so  long  been  sick  at  Port 
Jackson.  On  the  3rd  June,  1790,  the  signal  for  a  ship  was  made 
at  the  South  Head.  The  settlement  was  in  an  uproar  of 
emotion.  It  was  learned  that  the  ship  was  the  transport 
'Juliana,'  from  London,  July  1789,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  female  convicts.  Eagerly  the  news  brought  by  the 
'Juliana'  were  devoured  by  the  insatiate  colonists.  The  loss 
of  the  'Guardian';  of  the  private  effects  of  the  colonists  entrusted 
to  her ;  the  illness  of  the  king ;  his  recovery ;  tidings  that  one 
thousand  convicts  were  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Sydney;  that 
a  corps  of  foot  was  to  be  raised  for  service  in  the  colony ;  that 
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Major  Francis  Qrose  of  the  29th  Regiment  was  to  be  its  command- 
ant ;  of  the  change  in  the  French  Constitution ;  and  the  various 
domestic  affairs  of  each  officer  and  colonist,  after  a  blank  of  three 
years,  were  poured  into  attentive  ears.  But  the  'Juliana'  had 
brought  no  large  supply  of  food,  and  the  wolf  was  not  yet  driven 
from  the  door.  Of  the  small  quantity  of  flour  brought  by  the 
'  Juliana '  herself,  twenty  casks  were  totally  destroyed  through 
the  vessel's  unseaworthiness. 

On  the  king's  birthday  (4th  June),  however,  Phillip  pardoned 
all  offenders  under  sentence ;  and  on  the  9th  appointed  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  for  His  Majesty's  recovery,  when  "  the 
attendance  on  Divine  service  was  very  full." 

On  the  20th  another  sail  was  announced,  and  the  '  Justinian/ 
storeship,  after  a  passage  of  only  five  months  from  England, 
arrived.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival  the  full  ration  was 
restored,  and  the  settlement  had  rest  from  its  anxieties.  In  the 
same  month  the  'Surprise,'  'Neptune,'  and  'Scarborough' 
transports  arrived,  and  the  harbour  would  have  been  a  scene  of 
enlivenment  but  for  the  state  of  health  of  the  new-comers.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  deaths  of  male  convicts  had  occurred  in 
the  three  ships,  and  sickness  still  raged  among  them.  The 
resources  of  the  feeble  colony  were  heavily  taxed  to  provide 
relief.  Phillip  reported  (13th  July)  "the  scene  of  misery  which 
the  hospitals  and  sick  tents  exhibited  "  when  the  convicts  were 
landed ;  they  were  too  crowded  on  board,  and  thereby  afflicted ; 
"  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  under  medical  treatment " 
on  arrival. 

Of  two  men,  very  different  in  character,  who  arrived  in  these 
plague-smitten  ships,  a  word  must  be  said.  The  sagacity, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  John  Macarthur  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  were  to  mould  the  destinies  of  Australia,  and 
hasten  perhaps  by  generations  her  material  progress.  D'Arcy 
Wentworth  was  to  become  the  father  of  her  greatest  orator  and 
patriot.  They  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  the  'Neptune,' 
and  a  prophet  might  have  said  to  her,  Coesarem  vehis  et 
fortuTUis  mcLS,  Near  the  equator  Macarthur  exchanged  duties 
with  an  officer  on  board  the  'Scarborough.'  In  all  the  ships 
there  was  pestilence.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  convicts 
died  on  board  of  the  '  Neptune.* 
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The  father  of  John  Macaxthur  had,  with  several  brothers, 
fought  for  the  Pretender  at  Culloden.  His  brothers  were 
slain,  and  the  solitary  survivor,  after  fleeing  abroad,  settled  in 
Plymouth.  Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his  uncles,  John 
Macarthur  was  bom.  He  entered  the  army  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1783,  studied  to  complete  his  education,  his 
regiment  having  been  reduced,  and  he  being  on  half-pay.  The 
expedition  which  winged  its  way  to  the  South  attracted  a  mind 
eager  in  character,  and  large  in  its  conceptions.  He  purchased 
a  commission  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  with  his 
young  wife  sailed  to  Sydney. 

D'Arcy  Wentworth,  a  dissipated  youth,  who  was  a  tax  to  his 
friends,  but  had  some  knowledge  of  surgery,  had  been  permitted 
to  become  a  passenger  in  the  '  Neptune.'  The  early  chronicler, 
Collins,  says  of  him,  "There  came  out  in  the  'Neptune'  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Wentworth,  who  being  desirous  of  some 
employment  in  this  country,  was  sent  (1st  August)  to  Norfolk 
Island  as  an  assistant  to  the  surgeon  there,  being  reputed  to 
have  the  necessary  requisites  for  such  a  situation." 

On  the  28th  July,  Phillip  sent  the  '  Justinian '  to  land  stores 
at  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  China  to  load  with 
tea  for  the  English  Government.  On  the  1st  of  August  the 
'Surprise'  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  with  thirty-five  male 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts.  Before  following 
the  fortunes  of  Norfolk  Island,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
*  Supply,'  surpassing  expectation,  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  19th 
September  with  many  much-prized  articles  for  the  colonists; 
that  the  *  Waaksamheyd,'  hired  by  Lieutenant  Ball  to  follow 
him,  arrived  with  her  stores  on  the  17th  December ;  that  for 
the  flour  purchased  at  Batavia,  no  less  than  lOJd.  per  lb.  were 
demanded ;  and  that  consequently  Ball  had  procured,  instead  of 
70,000,  200,000  lbs.  of  rice,  his  purchases  altogether  amounting 
to  nearly  £12,000  sterling. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  of  stai-vation  and  endurance  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island,  who 
were  in  March  left  by  the  '  Supply.'  The  ill-fated  '  Sirius '  still 
held  together  even  in  May,  and  when  weather  permitted  a  few 
sailors  went  on  board  to  save  whatever  articles  they  could  take 
on  shore.     On  the  4th  June  (Captain  Himter  writes):  "Our 
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distress  did  not  make  us  forget  that  this  was  the  birthday  of 
our  beloved  sovereign.  In  the  morning  colours  were  displayed, 
and  at  noon  three  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  by  the  marines 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  we  were  Britons,  who,  however 
distant  and  distressed,  revered  our  king,  and  loved  our  country." 
Disorder  and  thieving  were  severely  punished  under  cour:;- 
martial.  The  sailors  of  the  'Sirius'  made  fishing-lines  and 
hooks,  and  fished  when  the  weather  permitted.  A  party  of 
marines,  and  all  the  convicts,  cleared  ground  for  corn  and 
potatoes,  but  Hunter  wrote :  **  The  people  in  general  were 
reduced  so  low  in  bodily  strength  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
food  that  much  work  could  not  be  expected."  Much  ground 
was,  however,  planted  with  potatoes,  as  likely  to  yield  the 
promptest  crop.  The  lonely  islanders  had  some  faint  hope  that 
when  the  'Supply'  reached  Sydney  (in  March  1790)  she  might 
find  that  provisions  had  arrived  from  England,  and  might  return 
to  the  island  with  relief.  In  May  these  hopes  were  abandoned, 
and  the  truth  was  surmised.  On  the  14th  May  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  Council  issued  the  following  order : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  held  to  consider  of 
the  very  exhausted  state  of  the  provisions  in  this  settlement,  and  to 
consalt  upon  what  means  are  most  proper  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
preserve  life  until  such  time  as  we  may  be  relieved  by  some  arrivals 
from  England,  of  which  we  Lave  been  so  long  in  expectation,  but  pro- 
bably disappointed  by  some  unfortunate  accident  having  happened  to 
the  ships  intended  for  this  country,  the  state  of  the  provisions  having 
been  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  alarming  situation  of  the  settlement 
having  been  taken  into  the  most  serious  consideration,  the  following 
ratio  of  provisions  was  unanimously  resolved,  and  ordered  to  take  place 
on  Saturday  the  1 5th  instant,  viz. :  Flour,  three  pounds  per  week  for 
every  grown  person.  Beef,  one  pound  and  a  half  per  ditto ;  or  in 
lieu  of  the  beef,  seventeen  ounces  of  pork.  Rice,  one  pound  per  ditto. 
Children  above  twelve  months  old,  half  the  above  ratio.  Children 
under  twelve  months  old,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  a  pound 
of  rice  per  week.  In  future  all  crimes  which  may  by  any  three 
members  of  the  Council  be  considered  as  not  of  a  capital  nature,  will 
be  punished  at  their  discretion,  by  a  farther  reduction  of  the  present 
allowance  of  provisions." 

Every  day  the  starving  people  looked  wistfully  upon  the 
vacant  sea,  and  every  day  they  looked  in  vain.      But  fur  a 
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providential  discovery  of  birds  on  their  own  small  island  (five 
miles  by  three  only)  they  must  soon  have  ceased  to  look.  In 
April  it  was  found  that  the  Norfolk  Island  petrel,  known 
amongst  sailors  as  the  mutton-bird,  crowded  at  night  upon 
Mount  Pitt  (so  named  by  P.  G.  King  after  the  great  minister), 
the  highest  point  of  the  island,  and  bond  and  free  went  out  in 
parties  to  capture  them.  Small  fires  were  lighted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  birds.  The  creatures  having  lighted  on  the 
ground,  could  not  rise  again  without  the  aid  of  some  jutting 
eminence,  and  the  hungry  islanders  rushed  on  them  and  killed 
them.  So  numerous  were  they,  that  although  between  two  and 
three  thousand  were  captured  nightly,  at  the  end  of  May  they 
seemed  as  plentiful  as  ever.  But  who  could  tell  when  they 
would  cease  to  visit  a  spot  which  had  been  changed  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  of  their  race?  How  precarious  was  the 
winged  supply  of  food !  The  birds  came  to  their  nests  in  the 
ground.  The  time  must  come  when  the  visitors  would  be  all 
destroyed,  or  the  breeding  season  at  an  end.  Devoutly  Hunter 
records  that  he  might  truly  call  them  "  birds  of  Providence,"  but 
adds  that,  "we  reflected  with  pain  that  they  must  have  an  end, 
and  that  in  all  probability  this  would  be  the  case  before  we  got 
a  relief." 

Thus  the  weary  time  passed,  when  on  the  4th  of  August  one 
of  the  seamen  descried  a  sail.  Rushing  to  his  fellows,  and 
crying  as  he  ran,  "A  ship!  A  ship!"  he  stirred  the  whole 
community  into  a  paroxysm  of  hope.  The  ship  had  an  English 
ensign  flying,  but  she  made  no  sign  of  staying,  nor  even  of 
making  signals.  The  disappointment  was  crushing.  "Every 
one  (says  Hunter)  agreed  in  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  no  ship  had  been  seen."  By  this  time,  too,  to 
add  to  their  anxiety,  the  "  birds  of  Providence "  "  were  very 
scarce." 

On  the  7th  of  August  relief  came  to  them.  The  *  Justinian ' 
and  '  Surprise '  arrived  from  Sydney  with  provisions  and  more 
convicts,  and  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  islanders  the  same 
news  fix)m  England  which  had  been  so  welcome  to  the  exiles  in 
Sydney.  The  ships  discharged  their  cargoes  in  about  three 
weeks  and  proceeded  to  China,  and  the  islanders  were  again 
uninterrupted  in  their  waterbound  speck,  until,  in  January  1791, 
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the  *  Supply '  arrived  to  take  back  to  Sydney  the  oflScers  and 
crew  of  the  *  Sinus.' 

The  ships  which  arrived  with  succour  from  England  in  1790 
were  long  remembered  as  "  the  second  fleet."  ^  They  carried 
the  first  instalment  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  afterwards 
to  become  the  102nd  regiment;  and  their  arrival  enabled 
Phillip  to  dispense  with  the  doubtful  services  of  Major  Ross  of 
the  marines.  The  barren  rocks  which  had  been  so  niggardly  in 
yielding  food  were  to  echo  to  the  tramp  of  the  soldier  of  the 
line,  and  it  could  not  be  dreaded  that  old  England  would  again 
leave  her  sons  to  imminent  starvation  after  establishing  all  the 
marks  of  her  power  on  her  new  possessions. 

And  now  that  the  young  settlements  are  rescued  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  we  may  pause  to  observe  the  general  features  of 
the  land,  and  how  it  was  tenanted  by  the  tribes  which  studded 
its  surface  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  its  plains  and 
mountains,  marshes  and  lagoons;  and  who  even  in  the  stony 
deserts  knew  how  to  wring  a  livelihood  from  the  land  which 
threatened  to  become  the  grave  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
Englishmen. 

^  The  master  of  the  *  Scarborough/  Marshall,  had  accompanied  the  first 
fleet,  and  when  leaving  Sydney  in  1788,  left  with  a  Mr.  Clark  (an  agent 
for  the  contractors  who  employed  him)  a  Newfoundland  dog.  Collins 
reports:  **0n  the  return  of  his  old  master  (in  1790)  Hector  swam  off  to 
the  ship,  and  getting  on  board,  recognized  him,  and  manifested  in  every 
manner  suitable  to  his  nature  his  joy  at  seeing  him;  nor  could  the 
animal  be  persuaded  to  quit  him  again,  accompanying  him  always  when 
he  went  on  shore,  and  returning  with  him  on  board."  One  is  grateful  to 
those  who  did  not  sacrifice  the  dog  when  all  were  starving. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"AUSTRALIA." 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  name  Australia  was  selected 
by  the  gallant  Flinders ;  though,  with  his  customary  modesty, 
he  suggested  rather  than  adopted  it  "  Had  I "  (he  says  in  his 
*  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis  *)  "  permitted  myself  any  innovation 
upon  the  original  term,  Terra  Australis,  it  would  have  been  to 
convert  it  into  Australia,^  as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  an  assimilation  to  the  names  of  the  other  great  portions  of 
the  earth." 

Though  insulated,  Australia  is  so  large  that  many  writers 
speak  of  it  as  a  continent.  It  contains  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  contains  only  about  one 
million  more.  But  for  its  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and 
the  consequent  limitations  of  its  capacity  to  produce  food  for 
man  and  to  supply  his  various  wants,  it  might  give  scope  for 
many  powerful  nations.  Usually  in  a  large  territory  high 
lands  exist,  and  from  them  flow  perennial  streams,  upon  which 
navigation  from  the  sea  is  possible ;  cultivation  follows  them  as 
naturally  as  the  waters  flow ;  men  congregate  in  cities  to  avail 
themselves  of  surrounding  advantages ;  population  and  wealth 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  country  is  called  great. 

Vast  as  is  Australia,  no  high  lands  are  in  or  near  its  centre. 

1  A  French  work  of  fiction,  by  Jaques  Sadeur,  published  in  1693 — 
'  Nouveau  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Australe ' — styled  the  imagined  inhabitants 
'  Australiens.'  A  translation,  published  in  London  in  1693,  not  only  used 
the  term  'Australians/  but  rendered  *la  terre  Australe'  into  *  Australia.' 
A  'Histoiredes  Navigateurs  aux  Terres  Australes,*  published  in  Paris  in 
1766,  called  the  natives  *  Australiens,'  but  merely  called  the  land  *  la  Terre 
Australe.*  Flinders  may  have  seen  none  of  these  books,  and  in  neither  of 
the  French  works  is  the  name  given,  to  the  land,  which  he  recommended. 
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One  chain  of  hills  or  mountains  runs  from  the  hase  of  the  Cape 
York  Peninsula  along  the  eastern  coast,  its  highest  points 
culminating  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  or  Australian  Alps  in  the 
south-east,  where  the  summits  of  some  are  about  7000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Of  this  cordillera  the  watershed  is  sometimes 
less,  seldom  is  it  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  east 
coast.  A  spur  from  it  runs  westward  from  the  Snowy 
Mountains  through  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  dividing  the  northern 
waters,  which  are  a£3uents  of  the  Murray,  from  the  shorter 
streams  which  run  into  Bass's  Straits  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

This  long  cordillera  rises  into  peaks  from  3000  to  5000 
feet  high,  exhibiting  abrupt,  steep-down  precipices  and  gorges, 
broken  and  fantastic  pinnacles  and  crags;  and,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  intruding  rocks,  and  the  soil  derived  from 
them,  is  clothed  with  dense  forest,  or  rears  its  hoary  shoulders 
in  bare  ruggedness  intolerant  of  vegetation. 

Passing  northwards  from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  through  the 
high  table-land  and  open  downs  of  Monaro,  the  traveller  would 
see  its  summits  crested  with  forests  of  eucalyptus,  amidst  dense 
utodergrowth,  charred  logs  of  olden  time,  and  swamps  and  beds 
of  moss  at  the  heads  of  the  various  gullies  which  send  tributary 
rivulets  to  the  Murrumbidgee.  On  the  declivity  to  the  coast 
the  descent  is  precipitous  to  the  sea,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles ; 
to  the  interior,  the  streams  flow  leisurely  along  the  downs, 
having  to  travel  two  thousand  miles  by  many  a  winding  circuit 
to  Lake  Alexandria. 

Following  the  table-land,  leaving  on  his  right  the  celebrated 
Shoalhaven  gullies,  deep  down  in  which  the  Shoalhaven  river 
gurgles  to  the  sea,  the  traveller  would  pass  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Bathurst,  both  fine  sheets  of  water  when  discovered,  but 
both  of  which  have  been  made  dry  basins  by  continuous 
droughts,  and  have  been  again  replenished  since  the  occupation 
of  the  colony. 

Then,  on  the  left,  would  be  the  sources  of  the  Lachlan  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  on  the  right  the  Wollondilly. 
Broken  sandstone  country,  steep  precipices,  impassable  gorges 
are  to  the  east,  where  the  Wollondilly  roars  in  mountain  clefts 
to  join  the  Hawkesbury,  and  to  emerge  through  sandstone  hills 
to  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  passing  on  its  way  mountain  scenery, 
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wide-spread  bays,  and  nooks  scattered  in  an  abundance,  which 
makes  the  natural  scene  as  charming  as  has  ever  greeted  the 
eye  of  man. 

On  the  table-land,  and  on  the  mountain-sides,  where  basaltic 
rock  has  intruded,  the  soil  is  good,  though  not  always  deep,  and 
in  various  valleys  the  alluvial  soil  is  also  rich.  Trees  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  in  height  have  been  measured  in  such  places 
in  Victoria.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Hawkesbury  there  are 
rich  alluvial  deposits  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  but  the  elements 
that  brought  them  there  sometimes  sweep  away  the  growing 
crops,  and  even  the  stacks  and  bams,  when  the  waters,  escaping 
from  the  mountain  gorges,  rush  over  the  lower  country  near 
Penrith  and  Windsor.  The  Lachlan,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
a  gradual  declivity  to  join  the  Murrumbidgee  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  interior.^ 

Again,  as  the  cordillera  trends  northward,  on  the  left  are  the 
sources  of  the  Macquarie,  a  kindred  stream  to  the  Lachlan,  but 
an  affluent  of  the  Darling  river.  Near  its  banks  are  Bathurst, 
and  Wellington  Valley.  Proceeding  northwards  from  Qoulbum 
the  dreaded  barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains  lies  in  the  path. 
Yet  over  them  now,  and  following  the  track  of  its  discoverers 
in  1813,  dashes  the  railway  train,  while  on  each  side  of  it 
the  passengers  may  see  the  mountain  gorges  like  Alpine  chasms, 
through  which  on  the  north  the  Grose,  and  on  the  south  the 
Cox,  rivers  follow  their  cloven  course.  The  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  and  sublime  can  now  alight  from  the  train  and 
visit  easily  the  sky-piercing  crags  and  deep  chasms,  of  which 
for  many  years  they  heard  only  from  the  dwellers  in  the 
woods. 

Proceeding  northward,  and  escaping  from  the  sand-stone 
precipices,  we  see  on  the  right  the  sources  of  the  Hunter  river, 
at  the  head  of  which,  as  though  conscious  of  their  importance, 
the  cordillera  yields  a  wider  space  on  the  east  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  various  streams  which  form  the  Hunter  drain  a  water- 
shed of  basaltic  lands  which  fertilize  the  already  rich  alluvial 
margins  of  the  river.  Coal  abounds,  and  at  Newcastle,  where 
the  Hunter  reaches  the  sea,  a  pier  receives,  almost  at  the  mouth 

^  On  the  Wollondilly,  at  Goulbum,  the  Soathern  Railway  now  passeR 
from  Sydney  to  the  interior. 
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of  the  pit,  the  dusky  mineral  which,  potent  as  any  fabled 
philosopher's  stone,  has  transmuted  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  Hunter  was  first  found  the  cedar-tree  {Cedrela  Aiistralis, 
or  Taona),  which  has  since  beautified  the  interiors  of  churches 
and  dwellings,  and  has  contributed  an  article  of  export.  On 
the  rich  aUuvial  flats,  where  vast  trees  and  trailing  vines 
excluded  the  light  of  the  sun,  this  tree  was  found  both  on  the 
Hunter  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  to  the  northward 
of  Sydney.  Amongst  the  shady  gorges  of  the  Snowy  Mountains 
and  the  spurs  of  the  cordillera,  tree-ferns  abound  where  moisture 
favours  them.  In  dry  situations  there  were  none,  but  they 
reappeared  where  shade  invited  them,  and  each  damp  and 
rocky  ravine  gave  raptures  to  scientific  travellers  who  explored 
it.  On  some  rich  mountain  shoulders  the  cedar  made  itself  a 
home,  and  the  name  given  by  the  early  colonists, "  cedar-brush,"  ^ 
will  perhaps  survive  in  places  where  the  forest  patriarchs  have 
long  been  destroyed.  One  cedar  tree,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Hunter,  measured  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference  near  the 
base,  and  the  main  trunk  was  fifty  feet  in  length  before  it  threw 
out  the  vast  branches  which  overtopped  the  neighbouring  trees. 

On  the  west  the  various  streams  which  traverse  Liverpool 
Plains  are  afiluents  of  the  Nammoy,  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Darling.  On  the  east,  after  leaving  the  Hunter  sources,  the 
traveller  would  see  the  Maiming  and  other  smaller  rivers 
coursing  down  the  steep  mountain-sides  until,  with  Mount 
Seaview  on  his  right,  he  approached  the  high  table-land  of  New 
England.  There,  for  some  space,  the  eastern  waters  tumble 
sheer  down  gigantic  steeps  into  the  channels  of  the  Hastings 
and  the  Macleay  rivers. 

And  there,  too,  may  be  found  a  fairy  land  as  regards  climate. 
At  Port  Macquarie,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  the  grass  is 
green  and  flowers  thrive  throughout  the  winter  months,  which 
have  there  the  character  of  spring.    When  the  warm  months 

^  Bush  was  a  generic  term  for  the  interior.  It  might  be  thick  bash,  open 
bnsh,  bush  forest,  or  scrubby  bush — tenns  which  explain  themselves. 
Scrub  was  a  colonial  term  for  dense  undergrowth,  like  that  of  the  mallee- 
scrub.  Brush  was  allotted  to  the  growth  of  large  timber  on  alluvial  lands, 
with  other  trees  intermixed,  and  tangled  vines.  The  soil  was  rich,  and 
"brush-land"  was  well  understood  as  a  descriptive  term.  It  may  die 
away,  but  its  meaning  deserves  to  be  pointed  out. 
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approach,  the  health-seeker  has  but  to  ascend  to  the  New 
England  region,  and  within  seventy  miles  he  finds  himself  in  a 
bracing  atmosphere.  There  no  parching  or  moist  oppressive 
heat  assails  him.  The  air,  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand 
feet,  is  itself  invigorating ;  and  as  the  Cordillera  at  this  spot  is 
high,  no  sirocco  sweeps  over  it  eastward  to  the  sea.  The  hot 
wind  turns  its  burning  terrors  to  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  or 
the  low  interior. 

On. this  table-land  a  healthy  and  strong  race  must  needs 
exist  hereafter.  Following  the  watershed  northward  we  see, 
departing  westward,  the  sources  of  the  Qwydir,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Macintyre,  until  at  Darling  Downs  the  Condamine  river  is 
found  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Moreton  Bay.  All  these 
rivers  are  affluents  of  the  Darling. 

On  the  east  up  to  this  point  the  rivers  Clarence,  Richmond, 
and  Tweed,  with  the  Brisbane,  which  flows  into  Moreton  Bay, 
bring  us  to  what  was  long  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
settlement,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  Queensland — Brisbane. 

Still  following  the  cordillera,  the  traveller  passes  the  twenty- 
fifth  degree  of  south  latitude  before  the  tributaries  of  the 
Darling  disappear,  where  the  dividing  range  makes  a  great 
westward  deflection,  encircling  the  sources  of  the  Condamine, 
the  Maranoa,  the  Warrego,  and  the  Paroo  (the  northernmost  of 
those  tributaries),  while  on  the  coast-side  the  sources  of 
the  Dawson  and  the  Fitz  Roy  (whose  united  waters  flow  by 
Rockhampton  to  Keppel  Bay)  intrude  tar  westward  on  the 
retreating  range. 

The  streams  enumerated  as  Western  Waters,  tributaries  to 
the  Darling,  all  start  freshly  and  vigorously  firom  the  dividing 
range,  and  all  converge  into  one  point  at  Lake  Alexandrina.  It 
might  be  thought  that  they  would  form  a  river  like  the  giant 
streams  of  China,  India,  or  the  Western  World.  For  eight 
hundred  miles,  from  the  Victorian  watershed  of  the  Murray  to 
that  of  the  Warrego  in  the  north,  the  whole  rainfall  converges 
to  the  channel  where  the  Murray  and  Darling  join.  If  there 
were  mountains  in  the  interior  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
watershed  from  them.  But  no  perennial  streams  from  the 
north  or  west  contribute  to  the  volume  of  the  Darling.  Many 
of  those  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  leap  joyously  from  their 
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mountaiii  springs  in  the  east,  become  feebler  and  feebler  by 
evaporation,  and  at  last  vanish  in  a  plain,  waterless,  and  without 
a  visible  channel. 

Seven  hundred  miles  from  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  south  coast, 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  found  himself,  on  the  Barcoo,  barely  more 
then  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Only  continuous 
torrents  of  rain  could  make  the  water  run  thither ;  yet,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  named  the  Victoria  river,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  party  could  believe  that  the  noble  stream  they  looked 
upon  could  dwindle  into  nothingness. 

The  Snowy  Mountains,  as  their  name  implies,  are  usually 
covered  with  snow.  From  the  highest  of  them,  in  their  shadier 
crevices,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  disappears  in  the  driest  seasons. 
From  them  are  supplied  rivers  which  never  fail.  The  Murray, 
with  its  immediate  tributaries,  has  not  only  higher  mountain 
sources,  but  has  also  a  shorter  course  to  nin  than  the  northern 
affluents  of  the  Darling.  The  Murrumbidgee,  second  only  to 
the  Murray  in  volume,  waters  a  much  larger  extent  of  country ; 
and  from  its  mountain  home  strays  far  northward  before  curving 
round  to  the  westward  and  joining  the  Murray.  It  succeeds  in 
maintaining  a  perpetual  stream.  None  of  the  Darling  tributaries 
do  the  same  except  in  rainy  seasons,  which  are  occasional. 
Even  the  Darling,  the  common  conduit  of  the  rainfall  of  an 
infinitely  larger  space  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  an 
added  France,  was  scarcely  in  movement  when  Sturt  and  Hume 
found  it  in  1829 ;  and  its  waters  were  salt,  and  useless  to  cattle. 
After  escaping  from  the  hills,  the  Mun*umbidgee  has  not  force 
to  maintain  one  vigorous  channel  through  the  level  country,  and 
by  an  ana-branch  (the  Yanko  Creek)  is  connected  with  ana- 
branches of  the  Murray,  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers  being 
a  network  of  channels  of  a  similar  kind. 

Early  speculators  discoursed  largely  as  to  the  interior.  Some 
were  confident  that  it  was  an  inland  sea.  To  others  it  was 
equally  plain  that  it  must  be  a  desert.  Both  classes  have  been 
proved  wrong.  Occasional  floods  at  irregular  periods  submerge 
millions  of  acres.  Occasional  droughts  wither  the  grasses,  dry  up 
the  water-courses,  and  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  But  Nature  renews  the  face  of  the  earth.  Vegetation 
revives,  and  the  water-courses  are  the  resort  of  the  thronging  herd^. 
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The  effect  of  so  vast,  so  mountainless,  and  so  dry  an  interior 
upon  the  climate  of  Australia  has  been  always  a  theme  for 
speculation. 

We  have  seen  the  scope  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Murray  and 
the  Darling.  There  is  nothing  to  the  westward  to  vary,  but 
much  to  heighten,  whatever  barrenness  is  in  the  picture. 
West  of  the  Warrego  a  noble  stream  starts  from  the  dividing 
range,  and  Sir  T.  Mitchell  called  it  the  Victoria  river.  It 
joins  a  kindred  stream,  the  Thomson,  and  runs  southward,  but 
is  lost  before  the  sandy  deserts  near  Lake  Eyre  in  South 
Australia  are  reached.  Till  exploration  had  decided  the 
question  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  Victoria  and  the 
Thomson  had  pined  away  and  become  the  Coopers  Creek  of 
Sturt;  still  more  impossible  that  they  should  disappear  alto- 
gether in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well-named  Mount  Hopeless 
and  Mount  Delusion,  except  when  rare  floods  enabled  them,  by 
the  Strzelecki  Creek,  and  channels  equally  intermittent,  to  reach 
Lake  Eyre. 

On  the  east  coast,  after  passing  the  Fitz  Roy  river,  there 
is  the  Burdekin,  but  no  other  stream  of  magnitude.  The  Cape 
York  Peninsula  distributes  its  waters  principally  on  the  declivity 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  sources  of  the  Flinders,  which 
runs  into  that  Gulf,  lie  in  the  dividing  range  near  the  sources 
of  the  Thomson,  and  the  Albert  joins  the  Gulf  a  little  to  the 
westward.  With  these  rivers  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  well-watered  part  of  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  west. 
There  are  other  small  rivers,  and  many  well-watered  spots,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  parallel  of 
longitude  separates  the  moister  country  on  the  east  from  the 
barren  and  waterless  interior  on  the  west.  The  cordillera  which 
we  have  traced  is  the  genius  of  the  diflference.  When  the 
Victoria  river  was  discovered  in  the  north-west,  at  Cambridge 
Gulf,  and  ascended  by  Wickham  in  1839,  great  hopes  were 
excited,  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  excep- 
tion was  inconsiderable.  The  promise  of  the  river  was  not 
fulfilled  when  its  sources  were  explored. 

Following  the  northern  coast  to  the  west  we  find  short 
streams  flowing  from  a  low  range  not  far  from  the  sea ;  the  west 
coast  is  similar  in  structure,  the  Murchison  and  Swan  rivei-s 
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being  too  small  to  effect  a  change;  and  after  passing  Cape 
Leeuwin  we  find  in  the  Australian  Bight  the  most  irredeemably 
barren  of  all  the  Australian  coasts.  Cliffs  of  sand  are  arrayed 
in  long  walls,  unconscious  of  a  stream  breaking  through  them 
to  the  sea.  When  Adelaide  is  reached  there  is  the  small  river 
Torrens,  after  passing  which  we  meet  the  Murray  emerging 
from  Lake  Alexandria  at  Encounter  Bay. 

Proceeding  eastward,  as  Flinders  proceeded  after  naming  that 
bay  in  1802,  the  mouth  of  the  Qlenelg  is  passed,  and  various 
rivers,  with  short  courses,  in  Victoria  drain  to  the  Southern  Ocean 
all  the  watershed  of  that  colony,  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  waters  of  the  Murray  river. 

The  Yarra  Yarra  empties  itself  into  Hobson's  Bay;  the 
Latrobe,  the  Thomson,  and  other  strongly-flowing  streams  rush 
from  the  south  escarpment  of  the  Snowy  Mountains  to  Qipps' 
Land,  the  low  country  at  the  base,  and  through  a  series  of  lakes 
find  a  passage  to  the  sea,  occasionally  choked  by  sand  heaped  up 
by  storms.  Westward  T)f  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes 
which,  under  natural  circumstances,  was  not  always  available 
even  for  boats,  the  Snowy  River,  after  rushing  from  mountain 
heights  at  Monaro,  cleaves  a  divided  way  over  a  sandy  extent 
of  country,  in  which  it  has  no  channel  answering  to  its  volume 
of  waters,  but  through  which  it  maintains  its  course  with  more 
mastery  than  the  rivers  which  are  lost  in  the  lakes  on  its  west. 

Thus  we  have  glanced  generally  at  the  physical  aspect  of 
Australia,  in  which  we  have  seen,  between  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteenth  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  parallels  of  longitude, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  fringe,  are  almost  waterless.  From  seven 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  are  sandy  and  barren,  and 
for  long  years  defied  the  efforts  of  daring  explorers.  The  rarity 
or  absence  of  surface  water  was  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  the  icy 
regions  of  the  North  Pole.  The  rainfall,  which  on  the  points 
abutting  on  the  sea  near  Adelaide,  and  the  higher  circumjacent 
hills,  averages  about  twenty  inches  annually,  becomes  gradually 
less,  and  amounts  only  to  about  five  inches  and  a  half  between 
the  twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude  in  South 
Australia,  and  is  perhaps  still  less  over  a  large  portion  of 
Western  Australia.     Passing  northwards,  the  rainfall  increases 
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as  tropical  influences  prevail,  and  at  Port  Darwin  exceeds  that 
near  Adelaide. 

But  even  the  most  sterile  tracts,  unlike  the  brown  African 
desert,  are  seldom  devoid  of  grass,  herbs,  or  shrubs.  The 
dreaded  spinifex,  useless  for  food,  and  harassing  by  its  prickli- 
ness,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  ameliorate  the  dryness  of  the 
waste.  For  the  most  part  the  country  is  level,  or  gently 
undulating,  but  there  are  occasional  elevations.  The  atmosphere 
is  pure  as  that  of  the  desert.  The  interior  of  Australia  might, 
in  the  winter  months,  be  the  sanatorium  of  the  world.  Crisp, 
clear,  and  exhilarating,  the  very  air  exalts  the  spirits.  The  sun 
is  a  present  joy.  But  in  the  long  days  of  summer  his  heat  is 
excessive.  The  earth  receives  and  reflects  his  parching  ardours ; 
animals  gasp,  and  the  dryness  is  oppressive  to  man,  though 
more  easily  borne,  and  far  less  injurious,  than  the  damp, 
sweltering  heat  of  the  equatorial  zones. 

The  thousands  who  resort  to  Egypt  from  Europe  would 
wonder  at  the  assertion  that  in  Australia  there  is  a  climate  as 
enjoyable  as  that  of  the  desert,  and  without  many  of  its  dis- 
advantages. Climatologists  differ  as  to  the  exceptional  causes 
of  the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  Australian  air.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  effect  of  a  depressed  and  generally  dry  interior,  others 
to  the  insular  position,  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  the 
unimpeded  courses  of  the  trade-winds.  Many  causes,  no  doubt, 
concur. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  inconsiderable  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  cordillera.  In  Sydney  the  average  is  twice  as  much 
as  in  London.     In  Melbourne  it  equals  that  in  London. 

But  at  uncertain  periods  drought  afilicts  the  land.  The 
streams  disappear  on  their  slow  course  to  the  interior;  the 
herbage  is  burnt  to  a  colour  browner  than  stubble.  Where 
cattle  and  sheep  depend  for  water  only  on  what  they  find  at 
a  natural  stream  or  pool  even  the  dry  stalks  disappear  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  weaker  animals  cannot  travel  to  the  food, 
becoming  more  distant  daily  by  trampling  and  consumption; 
they  sink  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  the  diminishing  water,  and 
are  too  weak  to  struggle  out  of  it.  They  die,  and  their  unburied 
corpses  taint  the  air.  One  great  accession  to  the  pasturing 
capacity  of   Australia   has   been  brought  about  by  dividing 
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*  runs/  ^  with  fences,  and  (by  damming  up  water-courses  or  sink- 
ing wells)  shortening  the  distance  which  live  stock  traverse  to 
obtain  water. 

When  the  country  is  parched  by  drought,  the  setting  in  of 
a  hot  wind  dismays  the  inhabitants.  Meteorologists  are  still 
making  and  comparing  observations  to  account  for  the  violence 
of  this  phenomenon.  To  the  sea-coast  on  the  Hunter,  at  Sydney, 
at  South  Australia,  and  yet  more  intensely,  by  contrast  with  the 
average  temperature,  at  Victoria,  the  hot  winds  sweep  with 
a  blast  like  that  of  a  furnace.  A  person  suddenly  leaving  a 
substantially  built,  and  therefore  a  cool  house,  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  scorching  blast  which  salutes  him  is  not  caused 
by  a  neighbouring  fire.  Fortunately  the  hot  winds  are  rare, 
occurring  only  in  the  summer,  and  then  only  for  one,  two,  or  at 
most  three  days;  lulling  at  night,  and  raging  again  in  tlie 
forenoon. 

In  the  interior,  if  a  fire  occurs  simultaneously  with  a  hot 
vrind,  and  the  growth  of  grass  has  been  abundant  in  the  spring, 
the  devastation  is  as  vast  as  it  is  rapid.  The  raging  wind 
sweeps  up  the  kindled  grass,  whirls  it  forward  to  set  the  fire- 
demon  at  work  in  countless  fresh  places,  and  amid  the  roar  of 
the  wind,  the  crackling  of  boughs  and  grass,  the  dense  and  lurid 
smoke,  the  settler  sometimes  vainly  strives  to  save  his  home- 
stead from  the  advancing  flames. 

One  hot  wind  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  Victoria  as  Black 
Thursday.  The  air  was  darkened  with  gloom  which  terrified ; 
the  captain  of  a  ship  in  Bass's  Straits  lowered  his  top-gallant 
masts  in  expectation  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  when  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day  it  was  dark  as  midnight.  It  was  not  till 
Friday  morning  that  the  darkness  was  chased  away. 

From  the  fact  that  hot  winds  are  most  violent  on  those  parts 
of  the  coast  where  the  land  is  comparatively  low,  it  might  be 
inferred  .that  the  heated  air  is  compelled  to  rush  laterally  where 
least  obstruction  exists,  but  repeated  and  careful  observations 
have  as  yet  failed  to  furnish  the  explanations  which  Mr.  Russell 
in  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Ellery  in  Victoria,  Mr.  Todd  in  South 
Australia,  and   Dr.  Hector   in   New  Zealand,  are  striving   to 

^  A  ran  is  the  general  term  for  the  tract  of  country  on  which  Australians 
keep  their  stock,  or  allow  them  to  '*  run.^' 
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extort  by  compared  experiments.  It  may  yet  be  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  in  imagining  a  special  law 
which,  like  that  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  extricates  philosophers 
from  anomalies  in  their  systems. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  confessed  that  there  is  something  abnormal 
It  is  accepted  as  proved  that  in  Australia,  as  in  Europe,  the 
temperate  zone  of  high  barometrical  pressure  is  continuous  in 
winter  over  earth  and  ocean,  and  that  in  summer  low  pressure 
prevails  over  the  land  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  received  as 
an  axiom  also  that  ^  "  as  a  i-ule  winds  always  blow  from  a  district 
of  low  towards  a  district  of  high  pressure."  In  obedience  to 
this  rule,  the  winds  at  the  north  of  Australia  are  found  to  blow 
in  summer  towards  the  land  from  the  sea,  from  N.W.  to  N.E., 
and  at  the  south  from  S.W.  to  S.E.  But  the  rush  of  hot  air 
from  the  continent  to  the  sea  defies  the  general  rule,  and  the 
hot  wind  blows  "  from  an  area  of  higher  to  an  area  of  lower 
pressure,  although  still  from  around  the  summer  low  pressure 
area  of  Central  Australia."  ^ 

At  present  the  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  the  approach 
from  the  westward  of  cyclonic  movements  generated  in  the 
ocean  which  separates  Australia  from  Africa.  Many  thus 
designated  by  meteorologists  are  not  attended  by  wind  of 
much  force.  Occasionally  they  are  accompanied  by  rain,  but 
in  a  season  of  drought  the  boon  is  denied  to  the  anxious 
grazier.  The  land  will  neither  part  with  its  low  pressure  nor 
its  heat.  The  "  heaven  is  as  iron  and  the  earth  as  brass." 
What  the  colonists  call  "the  break-up  of  a  drought"  is 
welcome  as  spring  in  cloudy  Europe.  During  the  drought  a 
tantalizing  but  common  phenomenon  is  the  massing  of  dark, 
rain-promising  clouds.  The  settler  eyes  them  with  hope,  and 
just  as  he  expects  their  blessings  a  wind-storm  rives  them  into 
thinness,  and  they  gradually  disappear,  leaving  no  wrack  behind. 
The  end  of  a  drought,  after  numerous  disappointments,  is 
generally  sudden.  The  evening  may  have  been  fine;  in  the 
morning  the  rain  is  descending  in  torrents.  One  severe  drought, 
in  which  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  had  perished,  and  many 
more  had  been  driven  to  fresh  pastures  to  save  their  lives,  was 

1  Address  of  R.  L.  J.  EUery  (September  1881),  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Victoria.  *  lb. 
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thus  broken  up.  For  nearly  seven  days  and  nights,  almost 
without  intermission,  the  flood-gates  were  opened.  The  rivers 
rose  to  unexampled  height.  Many  lives  were  lost.  The 
Nammoy  river  carried  away  to  the  far  south  the  wrecks  of 
buildings  and  the  carcases  of  sheep.  There  were  instances  in 
which  all  animals  left  alive  by  the  drought  were  torn  from  their 
owner  by  the  flood. 

When  the  aflluents  of  the  Darling  escape  from  the  cordillera, 
they  spread  in  flood  time  over  many  miles  of  land  on  each  side 
of  their  ordinary  channel.  The  occupants  of  some  runs  had 
not  calculated  that  the  whole  of  them  might  be  submerged, 
and  had  to  protect  themselves  from  the  water  by  a  circumambient 
mound  of  earth.  But  a  flood  is  a  "  sweet  restorer  "  of  parched 
Nature.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  the  plains 
which  appeared  a  mass  of  dust  are  sprinkled  with  emerging 
green,  and  grass  and  herbs  profrisely  leap  into  redundant  life. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  formerly  perishing  cattle  lose  the  clammy 
disorder  of  their  hair,  and  their  dull,  sad  look.  Their  coats 
become  sleek,  their  colours  bright,  and  they  gambol  on  the 
green.  It  is  well  when  the  owner,  deriving  such  direct  blessing 
from  heaven,  does  not,  Jeshurun-like,  forget  to  whom  he  is 
beholden. 

Not  by  laborious  cultivation  of  sown  grasses,  but  by  con- 
suming what  he  finds  on  the  spot,  has  the  Australian  flock- 
owner  been  enriched.  One  characteristic  of  Australian  grasses 
deserves  particular  comment.  They  are  not  so  succulent  as 
many  European  kinds;  but  whether  in  consequence  of  their 
inherent  qualities,  or  of  the  climate,  or  of  both  these  causes, 
they  support  strength  in  a  manner  unknown  elsewhere.  A 
horse  obtaining  no  food  but  the  grass  that  he  browses  upon 
can  without  distress  carry  his  rider  more  than  fifty  miles 
without  check,  and  repeat  the  performance  for  many  days.  A 
high-spirited  horse,  fairly  treated,  wants  no  artificial  food  to 
keep  up  his  courage,  and  maintains  condition  although  he  has 
several  long  journeys  in  the  week.  It  would  of  course  be 
impossible  that  the  fast  work  of  racing  or  hunting  could  be 
performed  by  a  grass-fed  horse,  or  an  untrained  one.  A  former 
Irish  coach-proprietor,  engaged  in  similar  occupation  in  the 
colonies,  observed  that  ^'Australia*  must  be  the  finest  climate 
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in  the  world  for  the  horse,  for  he  could  eat  more  and  work 
more  there  than  anywhere  else." 

It  has  become  an  article  of  belief  that  the  hot  winds  them- 
selves, though  unpleasant,  are  wholesome;  that,  like  actual 
cautery,  they  exorcise  evil  effects ;  that  by  their  force  malaria 
and  unhealthy  exhalations  are  neutralized  and  chased  away. 
If  it  be  so,  Australia  should  have  a  healthy  future  before 
her;  but  the  carelessness  of  man  may  defeat  the  bounty  of 
Providence.  Neglect  of  precautions  proved  necessary  elsewhere 
may  neutralize  even  the  natural  advantages  of  the  south. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  if  the  air  were  not  purified,  as  by 
fire,  by  means  of  its  dryness,  its  cities  and  villages  could  have 
been  exempt  from  the  scourge  of  Indian  cholera,  as  yet  unknown 
in  Australia.  The  influx  of  Chinese  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  to 
introduce  it  in  Northern  Australia,  and  then  it  will  be  found 
whether  the  ptirer  and  drier  air  of  the  south  can  repel  it 
absolutely. 

The  mountain  chain,  which  qualifies  the  climate  and 
the  soil,  yields  also  the  minerals  which  make  Australia 
famous.  Iron  was  found  in  Tasmania  by  early  voyagers.  It 
was  long  known  to  exist  in  rich  ore  in  New  South  Wales. 
Coal  was  found  in  the  earliest  days  at  the  Hunter  river. 
The  Hunter  river  coal-field  is  estimated  to  exceed  8000  square 
miles,  and  New  South  Wales  is  deemed  to  possess  24,000 
square  miles  of  coal-fields.  In  Queensland  other  large  fields 
exist,  but  no  important  seams  have  yet  been  found  except 
near  the  East  Coast  cordillera.  Gold  is  found  in  it^  flanks. 
In  New  South  Wales  at  Bathurst  and  elsewhere,  throughout 
Victoria,  and  in  many  parts  of  Queensland,  the  "  yellow  slave 
that  puts  odds  among  the  rout  of  nations  "  has  been  found  and 
exported  by  the  ton.  Some  has  been  found  in  the  far  interior 
where  the  explorer  Charles  Sturt  encountered  privations  in 
1845.  Copper  made  South  Australia  rich,  and  abounds  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Tin  crops  up  in  the 
cordillera  between  New  England  and  Darling  Downs. 

The  cost  of  production,  the  measure  of  which  is  mainly  the 
price  of  labour,  has  alone  prevented  the  extension  of  iron- 
smelting  and  tin  and  copper  mining.  In  Western  Australia 
both  copper  and  lead  have  been  found.     Diamonds,  small,  but 
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of  good  quality,  have  been  procured  in  the  cordillera,  and  precious 
stones  of  many  kinds.  Timber,  hard  and  durable,  and  excellent 
for  the  carpenter's  craft,  grows  in  vast  forests  on  its  flanks,  and 
various  forms  of  eucalyptus  are  scattered  over  the  whole  island. 
The  jarrah  of  Western  Australia  {euccdyptus  marginaUCj  has  a 
peculiar  reputation  for  its  power  to  defy  decay  when  submerged 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  teredo,  and  has  been 
largely  exported  to  India.  The  iron-bark  {eucalyptus  dderoxyUm) 
became  from  its  durability  a  synonym  for  toughness.  The 
fragrant-wooded  myall  {acdcia  pendula)  forms  a  pleasant  feature 
on  the  skirts  of  Liverpool  Plains  and  elsewhere,  drooping  with 
delicate  foliage.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  evergreen,  but  the 
general  hue  is  sombre.  The  cuixejong  (cooramin)  of  the  forest, 
and  the  casuarina  which  lines  the  rivers,  stand  with  brighter 
green  in  cheering  contrast  to  the  dulness  of  surrounding  leaves. 
Amongst  the  mountain  forests  and  dense  underwood  all  tints 
may  be  found,  but  they  are  reserved  for  him  who  woos  them, 
being  far  from  the  thoroughfares  of  travel.  The  steep  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Cordillera  are  for  the  most  part  thickly  wooded,  and 
dense  jungles  fill  the  ravines  in  the  mountains  and  follow  the 
streams  downwards.  On  the  less  precipitous  slopes  to  the  interior 
an  open  forest  is  soon  reached,  and  park-like  glades,  downs, 
and  plains  abound,  until  the  great  depression  of  the  island  is 
reached  at  an  elevation  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  larger  streams  are  accompanied  by  lines  of 
vegetation  welcome  to  thirsty  travellers.  Much  of  the  interior 
is  not  bare,  but  covered  with  a  low  growth  of  what  the  colonists 
call  scrub — intermingled  shrubs  and  small  trees.  Excepting  the 
sedimentary  clay  near  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy. 

Some  early  writers,  following  Strzelecki's  surmise,  assumed 
that  the  cordillera,  interrupted  by  Bass's  Straits,  reappeared 
in  Tasmania.  Mr.  A  R  €•  Selwyn,  when  geologist  of  Victoria, 
showed  that  this  surmise  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  true 
extension  of  the  cordillera  is  its  deflection  westward  which 
divides  the  Murray  river  waters  from  the  declivity  to  the  sea. 
In  Victoria  the  rocks  which  compose  the  chain  are  in  great  part 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  age,  and  in  these  have  been 
found  the  gold  deposits.  Masses  of  gi*anite  occupy  considerable 
districts,  and  the  rich  western  portion  of  the  colony  is  volcanic. 
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Mr.  Selwyn  thought  the  strike  of  the  older  rocks,  constituting 
the  mass  of  the  cordillera  (in  Victoria),  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  range,  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  granitic  and  other 
plu tonic  or  basaltic  rocks  occasionally  met  with  on  the  range  or 
on  either  side  of  it.  He  traced  the  orographical  and  physical 
features  of  Victoria,  irrespective  of  tertiary  and  recent  volcanic 
action,  to  long-continued  atmospheric  and  marine  denudation, 
combined  with  repeated  but  slow  movements  of  upheaval.  Of 
a  glacial  period  there  seemed  no  sign.  The  lower  Silurian  rock 
system  he  estimated  at  a  thickness  of  35,000  feet.  He  it  was 
who  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  generally-received  opinion 
that  gold  would  not  be  found  at  considerable  depth,  and  in 
deference  to  his  judgment  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  qualified 
in  a  later  edition  of  his  'Siluria'  a  statement  which  was  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Selwyn's  opinion.  An  area  of  more  than 
30,000  square  miles  presented  prospective  advantages  to  the 
gold-miner  in  Victoria  alone.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  Murray 
is  approached,  on  leaving  the  hill  country,  the  great  tertiary 
depression  of  the  interior  is  reached,  which  extends  jto  its  rim 
at  the  base  of  the  cordillera. 

The  cordillera  in  New  South  Wales  presents  the  same 
lai^e  tracts  of  Silurian  formation,  interspersed  with  granite 
and  basalt,  and  broken  by  the  vast  tract  of  sandstone  which 
encircles  Sydney  and  spreads  to  the  confines  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Hunter  river.  The  bulk  of  the  interior  presents  a 
champaign  of  tertiary  formation.  From  the  32nd  parallel  of 
south  latitude  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  a  wide  cretaceous  band 
intersects  it,  while  the  eastern  cordillera  abounds  in  gi-anite, 
carbonaceous,  metamorphic,  volcanic,  and  Silurian  out-crops. 
In  South  Australia  a  wide  area  is  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks 
from  Cape  Jervis  to  Lake  Eyre;  and  northward,  near  the 
133rd  parallel  of  east  longitude,  metamorphic  patches  are  found. 
The  great  peninsula  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  shows 
carboniferous  and  metamorphic  regions,  emerging  through  the 
tertiary  formation  which  rules  in  general  to  the  west,  while  at 
the  south-west  a  vast  extent  of  granite  protrudes,  diversified 
by  a  belt  of  carbonaceous  country  ninning  for  several  hundred 
miles  north  from  Breton  Bay. 

In    a   physical  sketch    of   the    country   the  great    Barrier 
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Reef  deserves  mention.  After  Cook's  adventures  at  the 
Endeavour  river,  numberless  ships  were  wrecked,  and  new 
dangers  were  continually  discovered.  But  the  shortness  of 
the  route  and  the  calmness  of  the  sea  allured  the  mariner, 
and  reefs  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  surrounded  by 
countless  coral  formations  seen  and  unseen,  did  not  deter 
the  intrusive  Anglo-Saxon  from  his  pursuit  of  gain  and  the 
risk  of  the  grave.  Steam  eventually  freed  the  navigation  from 
its  greatest  dangers. 

Of  indigenous  fruits  Australia  could  not  boast.  None  but 
scanty  berries  incapable  of  yielding  sustenance  to  man  were 
found.  They  were  pleasant  to  the  curious,  but  almost  useless  to 
the  hungry.  But  what  it  did  not  naturally  yield  Australia  was 
prompt  to  receive.^  The  rich  alluvial  soils  on  the  river-flats  of 
the  Hawkesbury,  the  Hunter,  the  Mackay,  and  the  Clarence  are 
like  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  responding  to  the  farmer's  efforts ; 
the  basaltic  soils  of  various  portions  of  the  cordillera  are  almost 
as  productive,  and  are  secure  from  damage  by  floods.  Various 
elevations  invite  various  fruita  The  orange-gi-oves  of  Sydney 
stand  where  currants  and  gooseberries  would  shrivel  in  the  heat, 
but  within  eighty  miles  the  latter,  bear  fruit  luxuriantly  on  the 
cordillera.  The  pine-apples  of  Queensland  are  exchanged  for 
the  apples  and  pears  of  the  south,  and  as  far  as  Providence  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  good  withholden  from  the  dwellers  in 
Australia. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  thought  to  be  specially  fovourable 
for  the  production  of  wine  of  the  best  quality,  although  the 
delicacy  of  the  operation  and  the  want  of  skilled  labour  have 
made  it  a  work  of  time  to  ascertain  where  and  under  what 
conditions  the  various  grapes  should  be  grown  and  their  juices 
secured.  Yet  the  wines  made  at  Camden  Park  obtained  dis- 
tinction at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  and  at  an  exhibition  in 
Melbourne  in  1880  a  prize  offered  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  won  by  wine  made  at  Yering  in  Victoria. 

Throughout  the  southern  coloiues  wine  and  wheat  will  be 
yielded  by  favouring  situations,  and  the  wheat  of  South  Australia 
has  never  failed  in  excellence,  though  the  average  yield  has 
been  small.     In  the  north  the  growth  of  sugar  and  other 

1  Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 
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tropical  products  diversifies  and  completes  the  catalogue  of 
blessings  offered  to  man. 

No  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  threatened  his  life,  as  in  old  time 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  dog,  probably  landed  by  Malay  proas  in 
bygone  centuries,  was  the  largest  beast  of  prey.  Unlike  other 
animals  on  the  continent,  the  dog  was  not  marsupial.  The 
'  native  cat '  of  the  colonists,  a  spotted  creature  of  the  order  of 
the  DasyuridoB,  was  the  largest  carnivorous  marsupial  of  the 
continent.  Kangaroos  of  many  kinds,  the  wombat  (Phascohmys 
ursimis),  emus,  swans,  pelicans,  geese,  tribes  of  ducks,  the 
platypus,  and  fish  and  eels,  abounded  upon  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters ;  and  from  the  trees,  at  his  time  of  need,  the  Australian 
easily  procured  the  opossum,  the  native  bear  (Phascolarctos 
cinereus),  and  flying  squirrel.  A  gigantic  bat  was  named  a 
flying  fox  by  the  early  colonists,  and  a  gigantic  swift  which 
dwells  in  the  mountain  rocks  might  often  be  seen  at  dusk 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  home  it  could  reach  at  any 
time  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Snakes,  some  harmless 
and  some  deadly,  and  iguanas  were  continually  seen.  In  the 
northern  rivers  the  crocodile  was  found. 

Insect  life  is  redundant  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  and  lizards 
dart  with  fanciful  speed  amongst  the  grass  and  stones.  The 
birds  of  the  forest  glittered  with  brilliant  colours  under  the  clear 
Australian  sky,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  swarms  of  parroquets 
glancing  through  the  air  imparted  a  foreign  feeling  even  to  those 
who  were  not  already  wearily  conscious  of  their  exile  from 
England.  Quail  and  snipe  are  occasionally  abundant,  though 
sometimes  absent  from  a  caprice  unexplained  by  naturalists  and 
unwelcome  to  sportsmen.  The  wedge-tailed  eagle  and  numerous 
hawks  soar  for  their  prey,  and  descend  upon  it  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. The  bustard  (turkey  of  the  colonists)  has  been  seen 
struck  in  air  by  an  eagle  and  tumbling  helpless  to  earth.  The 
rare  white  hawk  condescends  to  no  carrion,  but  strikes  his  game 
for  himself.  The  ibis  visits  in  large  flocks  the  cordillera  country 
at  intei-vals,  and  the  early  colonists  gathered  from  its  coming  an 
apprehension  of  drought,  believing  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
waters  of  the  interior  drove  it  towards  the  high  lands.  Pigeons 
of  large  size  and  doves  of  singular  beauty  abound.  Though 
song-birds  are  rare,  the  native  thrush,  without  the  sustained 
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note  of  the  European  congener,  has  perhaps  a  mellower  voice. 
The  startling  and  melodious  voice  of  the  bird  called  by  the  early 
settlers  "  the  coachman,"  from  the  likeness  of  his  note  to  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  astonishes  him  who  sees  from  how  small  a  bird 
such  sound  can  come.  The  bell-bird,  with  metallic  but  mellow 
pipe,  warns  the  wanderer  that  he  is  near  water  in  some  sequestered 
UQok.  The  skylark  is  common,  but  soars  not  so  high  in  air  as 
his  northern  congener,  and  has  no  song  comparable  to  that  of 
the  lark  of  England.  The  clattering  laugh  of  the  gigantic 
fisherman  was  eccentric  and  unmusical,  but  the  joyous  note  of 
the  magpie  (Gymnorhina  tibicen),  as  he  trolled  his  morning  carol, 
was  always  pleasing. 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  plentiful,  and  never  fail  to  excite 
wonder  now,  as  they  did  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  their  honour 
called  Cook's  landing-place  Botany  Bay.  The  lily,  the  waratah, 
and  many  others-  claim  admiration  from  the  eye.  The  sweet- 
scented  pittosporum  and  boronia  may  challenge  other  lands  to 
produce  an  odour  which  surpasses  theirs.  Numerous  varieties 
of  the  mimosa  make  the  air  heavy  with  perfume,  and  the  wafted 
odour  of  the  musk-tree  after  rain  seems  to  have  come  unalloyed 
from  the  Spice  Islands.  The  flame-tree  (of  the  order  Stercu- 
lacece)  of  New  South  Wales  bursts  upon  the  eyes  of  the  ti-aveller 
with  a  blaze  that  justifies  its  name,  and  the  orange  masses  of  the 
silky  oak  of  the  Clarence  river  {Grevillia  BobvMa),  though  less 
vivid,  have  a  richness  almost  as  startling. 

In  Tasmania  the  west  and  great  part  of  the  north  are  occupied 
by  the  Silurian  formation  which  is  found  in  the  south-east  of 
Australia,  while  volcanic  rocks  seam  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  carboniferous  strata  characterize  a  great  part  of  the  west. 
The  smaller  area  of  the  island  (about  15,000,000  acres)  and  com- 
parative superiority  of  its  mountain  heights  furnished  permanent 
streams,  and  the  forest,  when  first  seen  by  Europeans,  asserted 
sway  over  almost  all  the  soil  which  was  not  covered  with  water. 

The  colonists,  with  laudable  energy,  strove  early  to  discover 
coal-measures  which  could  be  profitably  worked.  With  more 
questionable  zeal  they  sought  for  gold,  and  found  it,  though 
fortunately  not  in  the  abundance  which  prevailed  on  the  main- 
land of  Australia.  The  tin-mines  which  they  discovered  in 
later  years  were  a  more  unmixed  good. 
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The  character  of  the  soil,  produced  from  the  rocks  which  form 
the  mountains  and  hills,  promises  a  long  continuance  of  fertility 
in  a  climate  favourably  modified  by  the  closely-surrounding  ocean. 

The  marsupial  order  prevailed  as  in  Australia,  but  animals 
unknown  on  the  continent  were  found  in  the  island.  The  tiger 
of  the  settlers  {Thylacyntus  cynocephaltis),  the  devil  {Dasyurus 
or  SarcophUvs  ursinvs),  both  carnivorous,  and  both  savage, 
were  in  the  island  only,  and  were  a  problem  to  naturalists. 
There  were,  however,  fossil  remains  of  both  animals  on  the 
mainland ;  and  of  a  fiercer  carnivore,  large  as  a  lion,  but  with 
feller  weapons,  which  preyed  upon  gigantic  kangaroos,  now  like 
itself  (ThyldcoUo  camifex),  long  extinct.^  The  kangaroo  and 
wombat  were  in  both  countries,  as  was  the  platypus,  which, 
with  its  duck-bill,  webbed  feet,  and  mole-like  body,  once 
puzzled  scientific  men  in  Europe.  The  poisonous  nature 
of  a  wound  from  the  spur  of  the  male  was  well  known  to 
the  aborigines,  but  was  disputed  by  the  colonists,  although  the 
orifice  in  the  spur  indicated  a  purpose.  Moreover,  it  was  at 
certain  periods  only  that  venom  was  believed  by  the  natives  to 
be  emitted.   The  dog  of  the  mainland  was  not  found  in  the  island. 

Most  of  the  birds,  and  even  the  emu,  were  common  in  both 
places.  The  fish  most  highly  prized  by  epicures,  the  trumpeter, 
was  found  only  on  the  island  coasts,  and  most  frequently  at  the 
south  ;  but  whiting,  flounders,  and  garfish  vindicated  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fish  of  the  sea,  while  in  the  Murray  and  other  rivers 
of  Australia  the  codfish,  a  gigantic  perch,  was  esteemed  by 
some  as  a  delicacy. 

Snakes  were  so  numerous  that  when  Lady  Franklin  (the 
wife  of  a  governor),  to  rid  Tasmania  of  them,  offered  a  shilling 
for  each  snake  killed,  no  less  than  14,000  were  produced  in 
one  year.  Where  lagoons  abounded,  and  on  moist  margins 
of  rivers  in  Australia,  snakes  were  always  numerous.  In  both 
countries  the  hawk  tribe  destroyed  them.  One  in  Australia,  a 
keen  but  small  brown  bird,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
dangerous  sport.  Darting  down,  he  seized  the  snake  near  the 
head  with  his  talons,  and  spreading  his  wings,  the  tips  touching 
the  ground,  with  firm  but  quivering  tension,  prevented  the  coils 

^  I  should  not  venture  on  this  assertion  except  on  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  the'  monarch  of  comparative  anatomy,  who  has  gathered  the 
dry  bones  of  antiquity  and  restored  the  forms  of  the  past. 
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of  the  snake  from  involving  him,  and  thus  clutched  his  victim 
till  it  was  powerless.  The  natives  watched  and  admired  the  feat 
frequently.^ 

The  gigantic  fisherman,  the  laughing  jackass  of  Australia 
{dacelo  ffigas),  destroyed  innumerable  snakes,  centipedes,  scor- 
pions, and  all  kinds  of  insect  vermin,  and,  as  various  venomous 
snakes  existed  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island,  those 
who  knew  the  habits  of  the  bird  were  loth  to  see  it  destroyed. 

Over  the  mainland  and  the  island  we  have  thus  glanced  at 
tribes  of  men  had  roamed  as  lords  long  before  Spaniard,  Dutch- 
man, or  Englishman  laid  claim  to  the  soil  or  to  the  title  of 
discoverer.  They  had  subdued  to  their  use  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  but  they  were  innocent  of  any  kind  of 
agriculture.  Ethnologists  have  been  unable  to  determine 
whence  they  sprung,  or  how  their  occupation  of  Australia  took 
place ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  implies  that  as  powerful  races 
rose  to  mastery  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  extruded  weaker  families  drifted  southwards,  and  either 
ceased  to  advance  or  declined  in  the  arts  of  their  original  homes. 

One  learned  writer.  Dr.  Latham,  unable  to  account  otherwise 
for  the  fact  that  the  Tasmanians  had  hair  differing  from  that 
of  the  natives  of  the  mainland,  was  constrained  to  suppose 
that  the  former  must  "  have  come  round  Australia  rather  than 
across  it."  Yet  he  classed  both  families  as  varieties  of  a 
"  Eelaenonesian  race."  In  some  islands  of  the  Pacific  he  found 
it  intermixed  with  the  Papuan  race,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  facilities  for  admixture  were  great  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  to  which  unnumbered  shallops  might  in  the 
course  of  centuries  be  borne  by  wind  or  current  from  Sumbawa, 

^  One  fact  known  to  the  natives  is  more  creditable  to  the  maternal  afiEec- 
tion  of  the  kangaroo  than  is  a  commonly  entertained  idea  that  this  creature 
when  chased  throws  its  young  from  its  pouch  as  a  prey  for  its  pursuers  in 
order  that  the  mother  may  save  her  life  by  sacrificing  her  offspring.  The 
author  was  on  foot  in  steep  country  with  a  native.  The  dogs  pursued 
several  kangaroos,  and  one  of  them,  as  it  passed  near  the  huntsmen,  hastily 
threw  its  young  one  close  to  some  bushes.  The  native  said :  *'  Sit  Btill, 
and  if  the  dogs  should  not  catch  her  she  will  come  back  for  her  young 
one/^  In  effect  the  dogs  singled  out  a  different  animal,  and  in  a  very  brief 
space  the  mother,  having  made  a  circuit,  returned  to  the  spot  by  the  way 
in  which  she  originally  approached  it,  went  straight  to  the  bush  where  the 
young  one  instinctively  lay  concealed,  placed  it  in  her  pouch,  and  departed. 
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Timor,  or  the  Coral  Sea.  Thus  also,  by  repeated  additions  of 
fresh  families,  would  the  language  and  physical  appearance  of 
the  Australians  be  modified ;  but  the  structure  of  the  language 
in  New  Quinea  differs  so  essentially,  in  the  use  of  prefixes,  from 
that  of  Australia,  as  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  the  Papuan  race 
that  Australia  was  peopled.  More  than  one  race  has,  however, 
been  ascertained  to  exist  in  New  Quinea. 

The  time  is  passing  away  in  which  observers  can  see  the 
Australian  natives  as  they  were  "  when  wild  in  woods  the  noble 
savage  ran."  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  record  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Pickering,  a  member  of  a  scientific  expedition  fitted  out 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  He  reduced  the  remarkable 
races  of  mankind  to  eleven,  of  which  the  Australian  was  one. 

After  "  surveying  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,"  he  wrote— 
"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  T  would  refer  to  an  Australian  as 
the  finest  model  of  the  human  proportions  I  have  ever  met 
with ;  in  muscular  development  combining  perfect  symmetry, 
activity,  and  strength,  while  his  head  might  have  compared 
with  the  antique  bust  of  a  philosopher." 

To  many  who  have  lived  for  years  in  Australia  such  a  state- 
ment would  still  seem  strange,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  colonists  to  whom  the  disinherited  race  is  known  only  by 
report,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  ragged,  despised  lingerer  asking,  in  the 
gibberish  which  has  been  taught  him  as  English,  for  a  coin  which 
he  may  spend  upon  drink  to  rouse  some  animal  excitement  within 
him.  But  when  the  tribe  was  counted  by  hundreds,  when  with 
lordly  port  the  warriors  strode  through  the  woods,  unawed  and 
undecimated  by  firearms.  Dr.  Pickering's  description  as  regards 
the  physical  frame  and  development  of  the  finest  Australians 
might,  except  as  to  their  countenances,  often  be  thought  true,  so 
graceful  in  symmetry,  so  hardened  by  exercise  and  activity,  were 
the  forms  of  many.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  legs  was  deficient. 

Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his  great  work  upon  the  natural  history 
of  man,  assigns  the  Australian  to  a  Pelagian  negro  race. 
The  absence  of  woolly  hair  made  it  necessary  to  modify  the 

^  The  sagacious  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  hammer  of 
infidels  in  the  eighteenth  century,  predicted  that  the  mother  language  of 
the  Southern  dialects  would  ^*  be  discovered  in  some  part  of  Asia/'  and 
investigation  seems  to  confirm  his  suggestion. 
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negro  type  so  as  to  include  the  Australian,  whose  hair  is  for  the 
most  part  wavy  or  lank,  sometimes  curly,  with  an  occasional 
instance  of  close  curls  not  more  nearly  allied  to  the  woolly 
negro  than  are  the  heads  of  some  Caucasians.  He  considers  the 
race  allied  to  the  Arafuras,  or  Alforas,  of  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea.  It  may  well  he  that  some  families  of  that  tribe  were 
landed  at  or  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Cape  York. 
It  may  be  equally  true  that  the  Alforas  themselves  were  but 
a  hive  thrown  oflf  from  Hindostan  in  pre-historic  times.  The 
coarser  and  shorter  haired  Tasmanian  race  he  affirms  more  posi- 
tively to  be  the  Pelagian  negro;  but  ethnologists  writing  in 
European  studies,  and  travellers  on  the  spot,  have  ever  been  unable 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  Tasmanian  race,  remote  from 
every  land  but  Australia,  there  is  so  marked  a  difference  between 
the  human  hair  on  the  island  and  that  of  the  continent 

It  may  be  noticed  that  philosophers  who  deduce  from  a  few 
skulls  their  ethnological  theories  often  suffer  from  faulty  induction, 
and  races  invented  to  suit  theories  thus  constructed  exist  only  in 
idea.  In  shape,  in  physiognomy,  and  in  disposition  there  are 
as  wide  differences  amongst  the  Australians  as  amongst  the 
lower  and  uncultivated  class  of  Europeans,  though  they  escape 
observation  except  from  those  who  have  acquired  intimate 
knowledge  on  the  spot.  The  prognathous  type  imputed  to  the 
Australian  may  often  be  seen  in  the  hinds  of  Tipperary  or  the 
delvers  in  Staffordshire ;  and  in  intelligence,  good-humour,  and 
loyalty  the  despised  black  race  often  puts  to  shame  the  boors 
among  the  vaunting  Cauccisian  intruders.^ 

There  is  no  such  towering  elevation  of  an  individual  above 
the  mass  amongst  savages  as  amongst  civilized   Caucasians; 

^  A  native  who  was  readier  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  thoagh  most 
of  them  were  eloquent  on  occasion,  boasted  to  the  author  that  he  had  over- 
come in  argument  a  doctor  of  physic  who  contended  that  the  world  revolved 
on  its  own  axis. 

Native.  If  it  did  we  could  not  stand ;  we  should  tumble  down. 

Doctor,  No ;  we  don*t  fall  from  a  moving  coach. 

Naiive,  But  the  coach  has  its  top  upwards.  When  the  world  had  got  us 
to  the  under-side  we  should  fall  away. 

Doctor,  No  ;  the  flies  don't  fall  from  the  ceiling. 

Native,  Well,  how  would  the  rivers  run  ? 

Doctor.  Oh,  all  the  same  as  when  we  are  on  the  coach. 

Native.  Ah,  doctor,  that  won't  do.    Perhaps  the  river  running  the  sam^ 
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but  comparing  the  savage  with  only  the  lower  and  uneducated 
European,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  the  black  is 
inferior  to  the  white.  Under  existing  conditions  the  former  can 
produce  no  Shakspeare  or  Newton,  but  the  latter  can  vie  with 
it  in  types  of  degradation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
first  great  poet  produced  by  Russia  was  the  grandson  of  a  negress 
of  full  blood. 

Surveying  man  throughout  the  globe,  examining  his  structure, 
comparing  the  skulls  of  races,  laterally,  vertically,  and  by 
measurement  of  the  base.  Dr.  Pritchard  concludes  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  material  difference  in  human  races,  and  that  *'  of 
one  blood  were  made  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  In  spite  of 
the  manifold  disintegrations  of  primitive  speech,  the  researches 
of  Max  Miiller  point  to  the  same  decision  by  the  independent 
path  of  comparative  philology. 

Though  the  Australian  had  an  aptitude  for  language,  by  a 
singular  infelicity  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  easier  to  teach 
corrupted  English  than  that  of  ordinary  speech,  and  the  colonists 
wantonly  maimed  their  own  language  by  addressing  the  natives 
in  a  barbarous  jargon  of  mispronounced  English  words.    The 

way  that  the  world  was  turning  might  run  all  right,  hut  the  river  running 
the  other  way — how  could  that  manage,  always  the  wrong  way — uphill  ? 

With  great  glee  the  triumphant  cau$eur  declared  that  the  doctor  was 
silenced. 

As  a  contrast  I  may  mention  that  an  English  peasant,  grumbling  at  the 
<^  wrong  things  "  taught,  said  to  me  that  the  only  good  he  could  see  in  a 
school  was  to  keep  children  out  of  mischief.  "  Why,  sir,  they  teaches  'em 
as  the  world's  round.  That's  all  very  well  for  people  as  hasn't  travelled, 
but  for  you  and  me,  sir,  as  has  come  out  to  the  colony  in  a  ship,  it  won't 
do,  for  we  knows ^well,  as  it's  flat'* 

Which  of  these  men,  the  Caucasian  or  the  Australian,  would  any  reader 
prefer  for  a  companion  ?  Always  cheerful,  often  witty,  keen  for  sport,  and 
an  accomplished  huntsman,  the  Australian  was  a  general  favourite.  On 
one  occasion  he  travelled  from  the  Murrumbidgee  (his  native  place)  to 
Adelaide  with  cattle.  The  small  vessel  which  was  to  carry  his  employer 
and  others  to  Sydney  was  wrecked  on  Kangaroo  Island.  When  the  party 
escaped  to  the  shore  the  native  was  rudely  treated  by  some  who  grudged 
him  room  in  the  boat  But  soon  the  scene  was  changed.  He  became  their 
hope,  and  the  grudgers  cringed  to  him.  '*  I  was  almost  like  a  governor. 
The  same  men  who  wanted  to  keep  me  out  of  the  boat  came  to  me  like 
sheep.  ^  Please,  Jemmy,  come  and  catch  a  kangaroo,  or  show  us  how. 
Oh,  do  I '  It  made  me  laugh.  They  did  not  deserve  it,  but  I  had  to  help 
them,  for  I  did  not  want  them  to  starve.     They  were  a  bad  lot" 
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consequences  were  natural  but  misleading.  Travellers'  notes 
were  often  worthless.  Their  hosts  could  not  converse  with  the 
natives  except  in  a  limited,  inexpressive  vocabulary,  and  the 
defect  was  imputed  to  the  native,  of  whose  language  neither 
the  traveller  nor  his  host,  the  colonist,  knew  a  word. 

But  as  ignorance  is  often  voluble  in  proportion  to  its  excess, 
the  passer-by  accepted  what  he  gathered  in  this  perfunctory 
manner,  and  recorded  it  for  the  enlightenment  of  Europe.  Some- 
times when  the  native  was  weary  of  questions  which  he  could 
not  understand,  he  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of  disgust,  which 
was  unduly  recorded  as  an  answer  to  the  querist.^ 

But  there  have  been  faithful  and  capable  observers.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  manners  of  the  Australians.  Until  they 
wrote,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  only  valuable  information 
had  been  given  by  Collins  in  1798,  except  in  missionary 
reports,  to  which  the  outer  world  gave  no  heed.  He  faithfully 
narrated  what  he  saw.  What  he  gathered  by  questioning 
cannot  be  so  thoroughly  depended  upon. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Phillip  had  established  communication, 
the  natives  comprehended  his  position  of  authority,  and  gave 
him  the  highest  title  known  in  their  language,  derived  from  the 

1  "  One  gentleman  published  a  vocabulary  (of  the  King  George  b  Sound 
dialect)  which  has  been  largely  quoted  from  by  other  writers  ;  in  this  the 
numerals  as  high  as  ten  are  given,  although  the  natives  only  counted  to 
four,  and  the  translations  of  some  words  he  has  put  down  as  numbers  are 
very  humorous,  such  as — *  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  *  Get  out,'  Ac." — *  Travels 
in  North-West  and  Western  Australia.'     Sir  G.  Grey.    Vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

The  author  has  known  similar  cases,  and  has  discussed  them  with  the 
wearied  witness  afterwards  with  amusement.  Extraordinary  mistakes  may 
be  found  even  in  scientific  works.  Sir  John  Lubbock  (*  Pre-historic  Times.' 
London :  1872)  quotes  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Novara '  on  behalf  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  natives  of  Sydney  were  "  unable  to  swim."  The  fact  was 
that  they  were  very  fine  swimmers.  Collins  records  the  fact  that  (1791) 
one  of  them  "  on  diving  into  the  sea  for  something  else "  brought  up  a 
musket  There  may  have  been,  in  inland  territory  devoid  of  sufficient 
water,  a  few  Australians  unable  to  swim,  but  for  general  mastery  of  the  art, 
and  expertness  in  diving,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  been  sur- 
passed. Through  the  thick  intertangled  weeds  which  reached  to  a  distance 
from  a  river  bank,  a  native  would  noiselessly  effect  his  passage  boldly  by 
diving  at  the  outer  edge,  and  at  the  base,  close  to  the  roots,  pass  under  the 
tangled  mass,  emerging  so  silently  that  bystanders  saw  him  not  until  his 
burst  of  laughter  at  their  painful  expectation  showed  his  face  at. the  shore. 
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creative  Spirit,  and  associated  with  age  and  the  respect  due  to  it. 
They  then  looked  upon  the  invaders  as  prompted  and  controlled 
by  the  venerdbUe  Ttomen  of  the  ruler,  and  invited  the  officers 
to  be  present  even  at  their  secret  ceremonies,  to  which  in  after 
years  they  would  admit  none  but  their  most  cherished  friends. 

There  is  sufficient  similarity  between  many  language-roots 
throughout  the  continent  to  prove,  if  it  were  needed,  a  common 
origin.  The  word  for  'eye'  and  the  word  for  ' foot,'  in  a  land 
where  existence  depended  so  much  upon  sight,  and  upon  track- 
ing enemies  or  game,  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  close 
likeness  in  far-distant  spots.  The  pronouns  also  betokened 
generally  a  common  stock.  The  numerals  in  use  were  limited. 
In  some  tribes  only  three  were  at  command,  in  most  there  were 
four.  For  the  number  'five'  a  word  signifying  'many'  was 
resorted  to.  This  poverty  proved  that  Australian  tribes  derived 
no  aid  from  the  great  Polynesian  family  which  spread  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  where  denary 
numeration  prevailed,  and  the  Maori  could  count  in  thousands. 
Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  propensity  to  degradation  if  all  the 
families  of  Australia  once  possessed,  and  universally  lost,  the  art 
of  counting.^ 

But  their  migration  must  be  ascribed  to  another  source  than 
the  Pacific,  or  must  have  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  sea- 
kings  of  Hawaii  and  their  island  conquests.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  hills  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found  the  nearest 
kindred  of  the  dark  race  which  was  expelled  from  Hindostan, 
which  finds  to  this  day  holes  in  which  to  hide  in  Ceylon  and  in 
islands  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Malays,  and  which  spread 
undisturbed  by  persecution  over  the  broad  lands  of  Australia. 
That  the  Deccan  tribes  speak  a  Turanian  dialect  might  be  credited 
on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  if  it  were  not  accepted 

^  In  an  admirable  work,  'Australian  Aborigines/  by  James  Dawson 
(George  Robertson,  Melbourne,  1881),  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dawson  and 
his  accomplished  daughter  ascribe  to  certain  tribes  the  use  of  numerals  as 
far  as  one  hundred.  But  the  writers  derived  their  information  from  natives 
who  had  for  the  most  part  been  reared  in  the  land  after  its  occupation  by 
Europeans.  Quick  to  learn  EngUsh  numerals,  it  was  easy  for  the  Australians 
to  express  them  by  an  extension  of  the  hand-counting  formerly  in  use.  I 
say  this  with  no  intention  to  disparage  the  worth  of  a  work  which  was 
much  required,  which  occupied  its  authors  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century) 
and  desenres  to  live  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
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by  others.  Prof.  Huxley  concludes,  "from  description,"  that 
the  people  are  **  undistinguishable  from  the  Australian  races." 

The  learned  Mr.  Hunter^  informs  us  that  the  Dravidian 
tribes  were  forced  southwards  in  Hindostan.  He  tells  us  also 
that  the  grammatical  relations  of  their  dialects  are  "  expressed 
by  suffixes,"  which  is  true  as  to  Australian  languages.  He 
declares  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  whom  he  calls  "  the  great  missionary 
scholar  of  the  Dravidian  tongue,"  that  the  bishop  pointed  out 
that  the  "  South  and  Western  Australian  tribes  use  almost  the 
same  words  for '  I,' '  thou,' '  he,' '  we,*  *  you,'  as  the  Dravidian  fisher- 
men on  the  Madras  Coast."  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
wild  hill  tribes  possessed  a  dual  number  and  some  did  not. 
The  Australian  had  a  perfect  form  of  dual.  That  all  used  flint 
weapons  hardly  needs  to  be  said.  Until  man  can  smelt  metals 
his  reason  has  always  made  him  use  flints,  whose  cleavage  or 
form  enables  him  to  cut  wood  with  them.  We  may  believe  that 
in  a  pre-historic  age  some  powerful  class,  or  race  of  invaders, 
sought  to  impose  the  peace  of  death  upon  the  ancestors  of  the 
Australians  in  Hindostan. 

Hunted  and  despised,  their  badge  was  sufferance,  their  safety 
only  in  concealment  or  flight.  They  could  not  share  the 
civilization  of  their  persecutors,  although  for  centuries  they 
marauded  from  their  mountains  and  plundered  the  occupants  of 
the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Those  who  migrated  southwards 
fled  from  island  to  island,  and  despised  relics  of  the  race  still 
inhabit  d;ifferent  lands;  not  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of 
water  for  subsequent  conquerors,  but  dependent  upon  the 
casual  bounties  of  nature.  In  Australia  they  marched  free 
from  molestation.  The  mode  in  which  they  spread  over  the 
continent  may  be  easily  surmised.  They  relied  only  on  the 
chase,  and  on  seeds  or  fruits  provided  by  nature.  As  the  number 
of  a  tribe  increased  it  was  found  desirable  to  seek  new  homes. 
Family  after  family,  treasuring  as  best  it  could  the  traditions 
of  its  ancestry,  wandered  along  the  shore  so  bountiful  in  food 
for  skilful  sportsmen.  Probably  there  were  several  points  of 
departure  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  north  coast  whither  more 
boats  than  one  would  drift  or  be  propelled. 

Thus  from  the  north  would   the  east  and  west  coasts  be 

1  *  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.'     1881.     W.V.  Hunter. 
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gradually  peopled.  Spreading  along  the  east  coast,  so  rich  with 
the  food  they  loved,  tribe  after  tribe  would  be  formed,  until  the 
south  coast,  and  in  time  South  Australia,  would  be  reached, 
unless,  before  such  migrations  had  extended  thither,  some 
famihes  had  traversed  the  continent  and  preoccupied  the  land. 
Rivers  would  be  ascended,  and  their  watersheds  would  become 
the  hunting-ground  of  the  first-comers.  When  the  coast  range 
was  reached,  if  the  country  offered  game  in  quantity  the  range 
would  be  crossed,  and  the  watershed  of  the  interior  would 
gradually  be  occupied.  Tribal  feuds  would  interdict  friendly 
intercourse,  and  differences  of  language  would  arise.  In  time 
the  most  barren  and  grudging  wastes  would  know  the  foot  of 
man,  and  he  would  extort  from  them  the  slender  sustenance 
they  afforded.  To  imagine  that  he  could  do  so  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  animal  faculties  is  not  only  to  under-rate  his  capacity 
but  to  place  in  a  contemptible  light  the  numerous  explorers, 
who  with  firearms,  implements,  and  civilized  appliances  have 
shown  their  heroism,  and  perished  in  explorations. 

A  strange  fact  puzzled  all  colonists  as  to  tribal  relations. 
The  practice  of  circumcision  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  north 
at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  the  south  at  the  east  of  St 
Vincent's  Gulf,  round  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Forrest,^  among  the  tribes  to  the 
east  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  firom  Port  Culver  on  the 
south  coast  by  Mounts  Bagged,  Jeramungup,  and  the  Wongon 
Hills,  to  the  Geraldine  mine  on  the  Murchison  river.  Nowhere 
on  the  east  coast  was  it  in  vogue,  nor  even  in  the  territory 
of  Port  Phillip,  nor  anywhere  between  Port  Phillip  and 
Moreton  Bay.  Could  it  have  sprung  up  independently  in 
two  places  divided  by  the  whole  depth  of  the  continent  ?  The 
intervening  tract  was  deemed  impassable.  Later  years  showed 
that  it  could  easily  be  crossed  when  certain  water  supplies  were 
known,  and  it  is  not  hazardous  to  conclude  that  the  tribes 
of  South  Australia  are  offshoots  of  ancestors  who  crossed  the 
continent  from  north  to  south.  Several  tribes  in  the  intervening 
interior  were  found  to  have  preserved  the  custom  of  circumcision. 

It  is  still  diflScult  to   explain  why  the  rite,  prevailing  at 

1  » The  Handbook  of  Western  Australia,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay.  By 
authority.     Perth:  1880. 
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the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  was  not  traditionally  adhered  to  by 
any  tribes  wandering  along  the  east  or  by  all  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  by  the  traversers  of  the  continent  It 
may  be  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  Gulf  by  fresh  arrivals 
after  the  first  peopling  of  the  coast,  and  that  the  next  hive 
thrown  off  by  the  new-comers,  ascending  the  Leichhardt  or  some 
river  flowing  noi-thwards,  in  process  of  time  sent  off  later  hives, 
which,  crossing  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  reached  the  lower  Barcoo 
or  Cooper's  Creek,  Lake  Torrens,  and  eventually  the  southern 
sea.  A  special  migration  may  have  carried  the  rite  to  those 
regions  in  Western  Australia  in  which  Mr.  Forrest  declares  that 
it  is  preserved.  The  hostility  between  tribes  would  often  keep 
them  so  much  apart  from  one  another  that  the  practice  of  one 
might  be  unknown  to,  or  rejected  by,  another.  The  melancholy 
quarrelsomeness  of  mankind  which  made  Qreek  war  against 
Greek  in  the  palmiest  day  of  intellectual  development  was 
exemplified  in  Australia.  Almost  every  tribe  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  antipathy,  war,  or  watchful  apprehension. 

One  deduction  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  language 
spoken.  The  dialects  which  prevailed  at  the  south-west  of 
the  continent  were  not  continuous  round  the  head  of  the 
Australian  Bight.  In  the  intervening  barren  space,  from 
Spencer's  Gulf  to  the  125th  parallel  of  east  longitude,  the  dialects 
of  the  sparse  population  are  those  of  South  Australia  slightly 
compounded  with  that  of  Western  Australia.  Wandering 
families  from  east  and  west  have  met  in  scanty  bands  on  that 
repulsive  shore.  Isolation  brought  about  changes  in  language, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  continent,  where  mountain  barriers 
or  tribal  wars  sundered  the  inhabitants.  Sometimes  for  long 
distances  a  dialect  prevailed  with  little  change.  Suddenly 
a  difference  appeared.  As  a  rule  the  sea-coast  tribes  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  interior.  Their  ancestors 
had  clung  to  the  sea-shore,  which  furnished  peculiar  food. 
Some  fresh  hive,  which  found  the  ground  occupied  on  each  side 
of  it,  would  make  the  rare  experiment  of  going  inland.  Its 
ramifications  in  a  hundred  generations  would  creep  from  one 
river  system  to  another,  until  all  the  tributaiies  of  the  Barcooy 
the  Darling,  and  the  Murray  would  be  occupied.  Occasionally 
an  advancing  band  would  encounter  one  coming  from  another 
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point  of  departure,  aad  each  would  treat  the  other  as  a  deadly 
foe.  Between  the  language  of  adjacent  tribes  there  would 
then  be  a  wide  gulf,  and  glibly  would  colonists  sometimes 
aver  that  the  mutual  ignorance  was  a  proof  of  irretrievable 
incapacity  in  the  race.  Tet  the  language  thus  contemned  had 
its  inflections,  its  suffixes,  and  its  dual  numbers.  As  there  was  no 
'  8 '  in  the  language  it  was  free  from  unpleasant  hissing,  and  was 
as  musical  as  any  European  tongue.^  Those  who  spoke  it  might 
for  loyalty  to  their  laws  and  mutual  kindness  to  one  another  put 
to  the  blush  the  best  of  their  detractors. 

It  has  been  objected  that  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  some 
songs  they  sang  proved  a  low  order  of  intelligence.  Tet  in 
Europe  thousands  flock  to  operatic  performances  of  which,  if 
they  could  distinguish,  they  would  not  understand  the  words. 
New  songs  amongst  the  Australians,  with  appropriate  dances, 
were  to  them  like  the  last  composition  of  Mozart  or  Rossini 
to  Europeans.  The  perfection  of  acting  was  aimed  at  by 
each  man  in  the  tribe.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  wight  who 
conmiitted  a  mistake  in  the  public  performance,  or  missed 
the  proper  turn  in  the  air  while  singing  by  his  camp-fire. 
Humiliation  followed  him  for  weeks  from  the  good-humoured 
taunts  of  the  tribe.  The  words  of  the  songs  or  chants  were 
few,  but  were  often  repeated  as  the  harmony  ran  its  round. 
The  performance  of  these  dances  (or,  as  they  were  called  in 
Sydney,  '  corrobberees,'  whence  the  name  became  general 
amongst  whites  and  blacks)  was  invested  with  traditionary 
interest  amounting  to  a  cult.  The  composer  who  could  minister 
to  it  was  an  especial  favourite  with  his  tribe,  and  of  great  repute 
abroad.  The  usual  pictorial  representation  of  a  corrobberee 
shows  the  natives  with  legs  extended,  with  white  lines  painted 
on  them.      But  no   painting  can   portray  the   intensity  and 

1  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ridley,  who  spoke  it  well,  wrote :.  "  The  inflexions  of 
Terbs  and  nouns,  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words,  the  arrangement 
of  sentences,  and  the  method  of  imparting  emphasis,  indicate  an  accuracy 
of  thought  and  a  force  of  expression  surpassing  all  that  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  obtainable  by  a  savage  race."  I  need  hardly  say  that  a 
very  common  statement  that  the  Australian  had  no  abstract  terms — no 
adjectives  such  as  'hard,'  'soft,'  *  cruel,'  *  kind,'  *cold,'  *  hot,'*  warm, 
« severe,'  *  gentle,'  &c. — ^has  no  foundation.  Dr.  Milligan,  indeed,  while 
making  the  statement  with  regard  to  Tasmanians,  admits  that  his  ignorance 
of  their  language  impeded  his  inquiries. 
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rapidity  of  the  movement  communicated  to  these  lines,  while, 
without  letting  the  sole  of  his  foot  leave  the  ground,  the  dancer 
by  the  same  motion  gradually  passed  laterally  over  the  ground, 
and  caused  the  muscles  on  his  thigh  to  quiver.  Mr.  Eyre 
remarks  that  this  is  ''a  peculiarity  probably  confined  to  the 
natives  of  Australia."  Some  of  them  excelled  others  in  its 
performance.  The  women  beat  time  on  folded  skins  at  cor- 
robberees.  They  sometimes  danced  for  amusement  separately. 
Their  dance  was  peculiar  to  themselves. 

When  a  tribe  accepted  a  new  performance,  its  members  made 
themselves  perfect  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  first  united 
rendering  of  the  intricacies  of  the  dance,  usually  performed  some 
time  after  sunset,  there  were  generally  friendly  natives  from 
another  tribe,  and  if  they  were  gratified,  the  new  piece  was 
conned  carefully,  and  in  due  time  re-enacted  by  neighbouring 
tribes.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  whole  tribe  acquired  the 
air  and  complicated  figure  was  far  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  ignorance  of  the  language  was  of  censure.  A  careful 
observer  noticed  that  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  a  com- 
position from  Port  Stephens  in  New  South  Wales  to  Seymour 
in  Victoria,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  was  three  years.  After 
traversing  a  hundred  miles  the  language  was  unknown  to  the 
singers,  for  the  song  travelled  overland,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  spoke  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  Port  Stephens. 

The  great  Eamilaroi  dialect  of  Liverpool  Plains  and  tributaries 
of  the  Darling  differed  much  from  that  of  the  eastern  coast. 
One  noteworthy  fact  is  the  manner  in  which  tribes  speaking 
the  same  dialect  were  designated  amongst  the  Australians. 
Almost  invariably  they  were  denoted  by  the  word  they  used 
for  'no.'  Thus  Kamil  was  the  negative.  The  termination 
signified  that  they  were  the  persons  using  it,  and  the  dialect 
became  known  under  the  same  term,  Kamilaroi.  Wiradhuri 
(I  adopt  Mr.  Ridley's  spelling)  were  the  persons  using  Wirrai  as 
their  negative,  throughout  a  large  tract  on  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  rivers,  and  adjacent  territory.  Numerous  in- 
stances could  be  adduced.  Rarely  the  affirmative  particle  was 
the  ground  of  the  name ;  and  thus  was  found  in  Australia  a 
repetition  of  the  form  of  designation  resorted  to  by  remnants 
of  Greek  and  Roman  colonists  in  Provence. 
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The  people,  thus  scattered  over  their  vast  home,  lived  almost 
entirely  on  the  fruits  of  the  chase.  They  ate  some  seeds  and 
roots,  but  did  not  cultivate,  and  they  tamed  no  animals  but 
the  dog  of  the  forest.  Flat  stones  to  pound  the  gathered  seeds 
were  in  use,  both  in  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  and  other 
places  far  removed  from  them.  They  could  supply  their  needs, 
but  they  were  sometimes  indolent  .in  doing  so.  Their  stone 
hatchets  were  like  those  found  in  Europe.  They  were  not 
perforated,  but  the  handle  was  secured  to  them  by  various 
devices.  To  sharpen  them  gave  toil  for  months.  The  tribes 
flourished  best,  and  were  larger,  and  individuals  amongst  them 
were  finer,  where  game  was  most  abundant,  or  fish  in  sea  or 
river  furnished  wholesome  change  of  diet.  In  the  most  barren 
tracts  they  have  been  seen  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  under  such  trials  the  race  would  dwindle.  But  the  opossum 
seldom  failed  them.  It  was  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  themselves. 
Before  white  men  disturbed  the  hunting-grounds  the  natives 
had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food. 

From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  imported  their 
ceremonial  law,  their  intricate  system  of  family  distinctions, 
and  their  laws  of  food,  they  implicitly  obeyed  them  through- 
out the  continent.  Their  oneness  of  origin  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  variations  were  but  matters  of  detail,  due  to 
accidents.  They  did  not  tattoo  like  the  Pacific  islanders. 
They  never  marred  the  face,  but  raised  with  great  caie 
cicatrices  which  ridged  their  bodies.  The  scars,  borne  with  pride 
in  chosen  pattern,  were  different  on  the  men  from  those  on 
the  women.  Every  man  had  a  family  or  class  name,  and  could 
not  marry  a  woman  of  that  designation.  Betrothals  were  early 
made,  and  always  subject  to  the  family  distinctions.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  girl  ever  attained  the  age  of  seven 
without  having  been  betrothed  within  her  tribe,  but  in  subjec- 
tion to  its  marriage  laws.  The  death  of  the  husband  transferred 
his  widows  to  his  brother  of  the  same  class-name.  The 
children  inherited  the  class-name  of  the  mother.^  The  name 
by  which  men  and  women  were  addressed  was  not  the  class, 

^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  different  customs  in  different 
tribes.  When  using  general  terms  I  endeavour  to  refer  to  tlie  customs  most 
widely  diffused. 
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but  an  individual  name.  The  distinguishing  class-names  varied 
in  different  districts,  but  the  system  was  the  same.  The 
individual  name  was  frequently  given  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  birth,  and  every  stream  or  hillock  had  its  name  well 
known  to  all  the  tribe.  The  principal  stars  had  names,  and 
by  the  position  of  the  Pleiades  the  approach  of  summer  was 
known.  The  territory  was  that  of  the  tribe,  but,  subject  to  this 
paramount  right,  families  were  specially  recognized  as  having 
peculiar  attachment  to  certain  tracts.  As  there  was  no 
cultivation,  there  was  no  jealousy  as  to  boundaries,  except 
between  tribes.  The  decisions  of  the  tribe  were  made  by 
common  consent  after  discussion  amongst  the  older  warriors. 

There  were  chiefs,^  and  their  office  was  sometimes  hereditary 
if  the  successor  was  wise  and  valiant.  Otherwise  he  fell  into 
the  ranks.  The  tribes  were  glad  to  be  led  or  advised  by 
accredited  sagacity,  but  there  was  no  arbitrary  prerogative. 
Where  there  was  a  leader  he  was  rather  primus  inter  pares 
than  autocratic.  On  all  occasions  of  difficulty  the  tribe 
consulted  togetlier,  and  the  decision  of  the  elders  was  final. 
The  chieftain,  if  there  happened  to  be  one,  accepted  it  implicitly. 
It  was  always  given  in  absolute  conformity  to  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  tribe,  which  no  one  thought  of  disobeying  or 
changing,  and  of  which  the  elders  were  the  expounders. 

Old  age  swept  the  decrepit  out  of  consideration.  They 
became  mere  hangers-on  of  the  tribe,  fed  by  the  next  of  kin. 
Sometimes  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  abandoned  as  useless 
or  superfluously  lagging  on  the  stage.  I  have  known  no  instance, 
but  would  not  deny  that  it  has  occurred.  I  have  known  an 
instance  of  continued  veneration  for  an  aged  warrior,  and  have 
seen  him  buried  reverently. 

Amongst  the  laws  expounded  was  one  by  which  injuries  were 
to  be  avenged  or  expiated.  A  culprit  had  sometimes  to  fight, 
and  sometimes  to  stand  at  a  certain  distance  to  encounter 

^  In  1858  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  aborigines.  In  the  replies  to  a  query  as  to 
their  form  of  government,  about  an  equal  number  of  witnesses  described  it 
as  patriarchal,  monarchic,  and  democratic.  A  similar  number  said  they  had 
none  at  all.  In  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  is  an  excellent  portrait  taken 
frotn  life  by  an  artist,  Ludwig  Becker,  which  will  be  hereafter  valunble  to 
ethnologists. 
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speaxs  hurled  at  him  by  the  aggrieved.     The  sentence   was 
never  resisted. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  young  man  became 
free  to  eat  of  all  the  game  of  the  forest.  Not  until  he  had 
been  formally  received  as  a  young  man  of  the  tribe  by  the 
rite  of  initiation  could  he  venture  to  touch  the  kangaroo, 
emu,  or  other  specified  animals.  Hunting  was  the  pride  of 
life.  The  throwing-stick  or  wommerah  added  enormously  to 
the  force  with  which  the  spear  could  be  thrown,  and  the 
boomerang  was  dangerous  in  war,  and  useful  in  procuring  birds. 
The  returning  boomerang  has  been  found  nowhere  else  than 
in  Australia.'    Sir  George  Grey  vividly  described  the  use  of  the 

^  I  cannot  be  deterred  from  this  statement  by  the  fanciful  ideas,  that  the 
caieia  of  Virgil  was  a  boomerang — that  anything  like  it  has  been  invented 
in  India,  or  was  represented  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Neither 
does  the  theory  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
prove  that  the  Australian  did  not  invent  his  peculiar  weapon,  and  that  it 
arose  "  purely  through  the  laws  of  accidental  variation,  aided  by  the  natural 
grain  of  the  material  in  which  he  worked."  By  such  reasoning  it  might  be 
proved  that  the  steam-engine  invented  itself  when  an  observer  saw  the  lid 
of  a  kottle  shaken  by  steam.  The  natural  grain  of  wood  was  not  more 
favourable  to  an  artificer  in  Australia  than  in  any  other  country.  I  have 
known  expert  carpenters  vainly  try  to  make  a  boomerang,  although  having 
an  excellent  sample  to  copy.  They  could  smooth  the  curved  wood,  but  knew 
not  how  to  warp  the  wings  laterally.  A  card  made  to  rotate  and  sent  upwards 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  but  without  elevation  of  either  end  in  its 
flight,  will  return  to  the  sender,  but  it  does  not  imitate  the  path  of  the 
boomerang.  Three  thin  pieces  of  flat  wood  fastened  crosswise  in  the  middle 
will  act  like  the  card,  but  will  not  follow  the  circular  course  which  keeps 
the  boomerang  in  air  until  it  has  traversed  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
in  forward  movements  while  rotating  with  a  velocity  which,  if  one  end  be 
touched  with  fire,  makes  it  look  like  a  ring  of  light  in  the  darkness. 

The  expert  thrower  can  with  great  nicety,  by  accommodating  the  strength 
used,  make  the  same  boomerang  follow  always  the  same  course  and  return 
to  the  same  spot.  Different  boomerangs  require  slightly  different  treatment 
in  throwing,  and  follow  different  courses.  Far  from  agreeing  with  Colonel 
Fox,  I  should  say  (having  been  long  familiar  with  the  weapon)  that  the 
maker  of  a  thoroughly  good  boomerang  almost  deserves  the  credit  of  inven- 
tion in  each  case,  so  delicately  must  the  lateral  warps  be  given  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  wood  in  its  various  parts. 

The  curved  shape  is  well  known.  Of  various  lengths  and  widths,  it  forms 
a  flat  arc  vaxying  in  width  of  wood,  its  curve  varying  from  twenty  degrees 
upwards.  The  boomerang  made  to  return  was  more  curved  than  the  war- 
boomerang.  Some  tribes  much  excelled  others  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
former.    The  perfect  instrument  thrown  almost  upright  (to  the  right  of 
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spear.  The  grey  rock  of  the  mountain  was  not  more  moveless 
than  the  hunter  when,  in  approaching  his  game,  he  paused  like 
a  statue,  while  the  innocent  kangaroo  vainly  sought  to  detect 
an  invader.  Then  when,  reassured,  the  quarry  relapsed  into 
unwatchfulness,  the  spearman,  keenly  eyeing  it,  and  never 
moving  muscle  when  the  kangaroo  glanced  towards  him, 
advanced  until  near  enough  to  launch  his  spear,  which,  hurled 
from  the  wommerah,  pierced  through  the  body  of  the  victim. 
Without  the  wommerah  the  heavy  spear  was  fatal,  but  at  a  less 
distance. 

Birds  were  snared  by  similar  stealthy  advance  with  a  bough 
held  before  the  body.  Placing  grass  or  weeds  on  his  head, 
and  swimming  noiselessly  towards  wild  ducks,  an  expert  native 
with  long  wand  and  noose  would  snare  and  secure  more  than 
one  before  the  rest  would  take  alarm. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  boomerang,  some  were  made  solely 
for  throwing  point-blank  at   birds  or  beasts^*      Others  were 

the  shoulder  of  the  thrower)  performed  the  whole  of  its  flight  in  departing 
from  the  thrower  without  assuming  a  horizontal  position.  That  position 
was  acquired  on  its  return  before  it  floated  to  the  ground.  The  ill-con- 
structed instrument  was  thrown  at  a  much  less  angle,  the  position  became 
horizontal  almost  immediately,  and  the  path  in  the  air  was  less  circular 
than  that  of  the  well-made  boomerang.  It  was  not  in  all  places  that 
appropriate  tough  wood  was  plentiful.  The  art  which  made  the  boomerang 
return  to  the  thrower,  after  seemingly  fantastic  circles,  was  expended 
on  the  warping  of  the  wings.  The  side  which  was  undermost  as  it 
flew  was  flatter  than  the  other.  The  thickness  of  the  wood  was  greatest 
at  about  a  third  of  the  width  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  arc.  The  edges 
were  everywhere  sharp.  In  each  wing,  or  each  half,  there  were  slight, 
almost  imperceptible  warps  which  ruled  the  flight.  In  forming  them  the 
fashioner  warmed  the  wood  over  hot  ashes  (after  it  was  shaped  by  the 
tomahawk),  and  while  its  flexibility  was  increased,  warped  the  boomerang 
to  the  required  degree,  which  was  ascertained  by  experimental  throwing. 
Different  curvatures,  specific  gravities,  and  widths  made  the  flight  capri- 
cious. The  path  of  one  was  not  always  like  that  of  another  which  appeared 
alike  in  shape ;  but  the  Australian  could  always  fashion  a  sound  piece  of 
curved  wood  so  as  to  make  it  pursue  the  course  for  which  its  gravity,  and 
the  width  he  allowed,  fitted  it.  Light  and  broad,  it  floated  slowly  to  the 
earth.     Narrow  and  heavy,  it  hurtled  rapidly  through  its  course. 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  *  Imperial  Gazetteer*  of 

India,  and  Sir  W.  P.  Andrew  in  his  '  India  and  her  Neighbours/  speak  of 

the  boomerang  as  the  weapon  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  south  of  India. 

But  the  throwing-stick  of  those  tribes  was  not  like  the  "  returning  ** 
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weapons  of  war,  such  as  only  the  strong  could  use.  Some 
were  mere  playthings.  The  one  which  travellers  delighted 
to  see  circling  in  the  air  and  returning  in  waving  circles  to 
the  thrower  was  made  only  for  amusement,  but  the  traveller 
often  supposed  or  was  told  that  the  implement  was  made  to 
return  to  its  owner  in  case  of  missing  its  object  in  battle. 

The  rapidity  of  rotation  of  all  boomerangs  made  their  blow 
sharp,  and  the  weight  and  velocity  of  war-boomerangs  was 
highly  dangerous.  The  boomerang  made  to  return  to  the  thrower 
was  thrown  with  the  hollow  of  the  arc  forward,  and  with  great 
force,  at  an  angle  varying  from  forty-five  degrees  upwards,  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  thrower,  according  to  its  special  construction 
and  gravity,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  its  outer  or  flattest 
side  insured  its  correct  flight.  No  less  than  six  lateral  warps, 
and  two  shapings  with  the  tomahawk  at  the  ends,  were  comprised 
in  the  boomerang  of  sport.  The  thrower  could  cause  it  to 
strike  the  ground  about  fifteen  yards  from  him,  and  then  rise 
and  pursue  its  returning  course,  though  not  so  fast  or  far  as 
when  thrown  in  the  normal  manner.  If  it  struck  a  tree  the 
toy4x)omerang  was  almost  always  shattered,  and  the  Australians 
carefully  abstained  from  throwing  it  where  trees  were  near.  It 
was  often  thrown  at  wild  ducks  if  it  happened  to  be  the  only 
missile  at  hand ;  but  as  it  would  only  travel  in  its  circuit,  it 
had  only  one  possible  point  of  intersection  with  the  flight  of 


boomerang  of  Australia.  It  was  akin  to  those  weapons  for  forward  pro- 
gress which  the  Australians  hurled  point-blank  at  game.  Their  rotation 
was  rapid,  and  though  the  Australians  had  a  different  name  for  each  variety^ 
the  tenn  boomerang  was  applied  by  tlie  colonists  to  all.  This  nomenclature 
was  fitted  to  mislead,  and  has  misled,  writers  in  other  countries.  I  have 
fortunately  been  able  to  consult  friends,  long  resident  in  India,  while 
revising  the  text  One,  A.  Pooley  Onslow,  Esq.,  does  not  recollect  hearing 
of  the  practice  of  using  the  throwing-stick  in  India,  "  later  than  about 
fifty-five  years  ago."  All  assure  me  that  the  returning  boomerang  was 
unknown  there.  Lieutenant-General  W.C.  R.  Macdonald,  C.B.,  acquainted 
with  all  parts  of  India,  gives  me  this  assurance.  The  Indian  missile,  as 
exhibited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was  sometimes  exactly  like 
one  variety  used  in  Australia  for  point-blank  throwing.  It  flew  with  a 
rotatory  motion  (as  did  the  steel  quoit  used  by  the  Sikhs),  and  great  preci- 
sion of  aim  was  acquired  with  it.  The  use  of  the  point-blank  throwing- 
stick  in  India,  may  be  cited  perhaps  as  a  slight  corroborative  proof  that 
the  Australians  migrated  from  Hindostan. 
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the  birds ;  whereas  the  weapon  made  for  the  purpose  pursued 
them. 

The  boomerang  of  war  was  massive  compared  to  the  toy,  and 
carefully  constructed  with  warps  peculiar  to  itself  so  as  to  insure 
its  forward  progress,  ricochetting  as  it  went  at  every  contact 
with  the  ground  until  the  great  force  communicated  to  it  by 
the  strong  thrower  was  spent.  Some  were  so  heavy  that  only 
a  powerful  man  could  throw  them  well.  The  war-boomerang 
required  less  skill  in  construction  than  the  toy,  but  when  only 
stone  hatchets  were  used,  much  labour  was  required  in  fashioning 
it.  Its  lateral  warpings,  which  a  careless  observer  might  fail  to 
detect,  differed  altogether  from  those  of  the  toy-boomerang. 

The  '  Sydney  Gazette '  of  1804  records  that,  at  a  battle  among 
the  natives,  Bungaree,  "distinguished  by  his  remarkable 
courtesy,"  threw  a  war-boomerang  with  such  force  that,  striking 
at  some  distance  "  the  right  arm  of  one  of  his  opponents,  it 
actually  rebounded  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  seventy  or 
eighty  yards,  leaving  a  horrible  contusion  behind,  and  exciting 
universal  admiration."  I  have  myself  known  a  war-boomerang 
break  a  man's  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  upon  his  body 
a  blow  from  which  he  died. 

The  flight  and  forward  bounding  of  the  massive  war- 
boomerang,  thrown  by  a  strong  and  expert  arm,  was  as 
dangerous  as  it  seemed  marvellous.  Rotating  with  a  velocity 
which  hurtled  in  the  air,  it  was  made  to  strike  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  object,  and,  unimpeded  in  rotation  by  the  touch,  to 
bound  onwards.  Any  slight  inequality  of  surface  of  the  ground 
elevated  or  deflected  it,  and  thus  the  enemy  could  not  know 
beforehand  what  part  of  his  body  to  guard ;  whereas  the  spear, 
which  held  one  course,  was  easily  avoided  by  the  keen  eye 
which  saw  it  thrown.  Various  light  instruments  made  for 
direct  flight  in  the  air  by  careful  shaping  and  warping,  were 
in  use.^  A  few  boys  stealing  towards  wild-fowl,  and  throwing 
their  weapons  at  the  rising  biirds,  seldom  failed  to  secure  several, 
for  no  flight  could  elude  the  rotatory  missiles. 

Clubs  of  various  shapes,  wooden  shields,  some  narrow  and 

^  As  the  colonists  called  them  all  boomerangs,  the  natives  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  term.  I  have  been  compelled  therefore  to  adopt  the 
nomenclature,  and  to  explain  the  facts.  Barracun  was  the  name  of  th^ 
returning  instrument  in  the  tribe  with  whose  language  I  was  acquainted. 
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angular  to  ward  off  club  blows,  some  broad  to  receive  spears, 
were  used  in  battle.  They  were  ornamented  with  lines  carved 
skilfully  in  patterns.  The  spears  were  various.  Some  were  of 
heavy  wood  throughout ;  some  of  light  wood,  with  hard  points 
neatly  spliced  and  gummed  to  them.  Some  were  of  reed,  and 
some  (most  common  where  the  grass-tree,  or  xanthorrea,  grew) 
were  made  of  its  stem,  with  hard,  sometimes  barbed,  points 
attached.  The  reed  and  grass-tree  spears  were  thrown  with  the 
wommerah,  a  tough  implement  generally  less  than  three  feet 
long,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  it  at  an  acute  angle. 
This  fitted  into  a  socket  (secured  by  twine  and  gum)  at  the  end 
of  the  spear,  behind  the  thrower,  who,  grasping  the  other  end 
of  the  wommerah,  and  holding  the  spear  over  and  parallel  to  it 
with  one  hand,  obtained  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  length  of 
the  wommerah,  and  hurled  the  spear  with  a  force  of  which, 
without  such  aid,  no  human  strength  was  capable.  A  reed 
spear  could  easily  be  thrown  more  than  two  hundred  yards. 

In  1805  Tippahee,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  was  present  at  a 
native  battle  near  Sydney.  He  despised  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
warriors,  but  greatly  admired  the  wommerah  with  which  the 
spear  was  thrown,  and  but  for  the  superior  destructiveness  of 
firearms,  would  have  introduced  it  in  his  own  country.  There 
was  seldom  much  life  lost  in  battle.  The  clubs  of  the  losing 
party  were  dangerous  to  pursuers,  who  were  usually  content 
with  victory.  The  women,  though  treated  as  chattels,  warmly 
espoused  tribal  and  other  quarrels.  Their  shrieks  of  taunt  or 
triumph  weie  ever  ready.  The  incidents  most  fatal  to  life  were 
those  attendant  upon  a  raid  of  an  armed  band,  unaccompanied 
by  women,  stealing  upon  an  unsuspecting  camp,  and  spearing 
several  men  before  dashing  forward  to  complete  their  work, 
which  spared  only  women  captured  as  wives. 

To  describe  the  whole  life  of  the  Australians  would  need  a 
large  volume,  but  a  few  instances  of  their  craft  may  be  told. 
In  climbing  trees  none  could  excel  them.  It  was  by  me- 
chanical aid  that  they  overcame  their  greatest  diflSculties.  With 
the  stone  tomahawk  (promptly  abandoned  for  iron  when  colonists 
arrived)  the  hunter  cut  horizontal  notches  on  which  to  plant  his 
toe,  while  perpendicular  incisions  gave  a  hold  to  his  fingers 
as  he  ascended  tall  trees.     The  dangerous  crisis  was  in  passing 
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the  place  where  the  trunk  terminated  and  large  limhs  branched 
out.  The  descent  was  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  for  the 
notches  were  unseen  as  they  were  felt  for.  On  the  coast,  and 
in  thick  forests  where  vines  abounded,  another  plan  was  some- 
times resorted  to.  A  strong  piece  of  vine,  pliant  like  rope, 
was  cut,  and  passed  round  the  tree.  Holding  the  ends,  and 
leaning  back  with  foot  planted  firmly  against  the  trunk,  alter- 
nately stepping  upwards,  and  jerking  the  vine  higher  and  higher, 
the  native  quickly  walked  to  the  point  of  danger,  the  expanding 
limbs,  where  the  utmost  care  was  required.  Passing  that  diffi- 
culty, and  leaving  the  vine  for  use  in  the  descent,  he  drew  his 
tomahawk  from  his  belt,  of  twine  of  opossum  fur,  wound  round 
his  body,  and  sought  the  branch  in  which  lay  the  opossum  or 
squirrel  whose  traces  he  had  detected  on  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

The  wild  dog  had  been  tamed,  and  taught  to  assist  in  catching 
small  game,  such  as  kangaroo  rats,  bandicoots,  &a  Birds'  nests 
were  an  easy  prey,  and  eggs  or  nestlings  furnished  food.  For 
fishing  there  were  nets,  weirs,  and  spears.  Often  men  would  dive 
and  spear  fish  under  deep  water  clear  enough  to  permit  sight. 
Eel-spears  had  several  prong-points.  Governor  Phillip  found  the 
natives  at  Port  Jackson  using  fish-hooks  made  out  of  oyster- 
shells.  A  weed  (a  polygonum)  which  commonly  grew  near 
water  was  plucked,  thrown  in  masses  on  the  fire,  submerged 
steaming  in  a  pool,  and  had  the  effect  of  stupefying  the  fish, 
which,  coming  to  the  surface  in  that  condition,  were  secured 
without  trouble.  In  one  part  of  Central  Australia  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  a  shrub  called  pidgery  by  the  natives  are  dried 
and  preserved  in  closely-woven  bags,  which  are  bartered  with 
other  tribes.  A  small  quantity  has  an  exhilarating  effect,  and 
pidgery  was  highly  prized.  Sometimes  weapons  were  bartered* 
Grass-tree,  of  the  kind  fit  for  spears,  grew  only  in  certain 
places,  and  the  spears  were  exchanged  with  firiendly  tribes 
for  boomerangs  or  clubs.  Grubs  found  in  trees  or  amongst 
rooks,  gum,  manna,  iguanas,  snakes,  roots  of  many  kinds,  frogs, 
mushrooms,  nuts,  berries,  seeds,  and  all  four-footed  or  two-footed 
creatures,  fell  a  prey.  But  no  native  would  eat  a  snake  which 
had  not  to  his  knowledge  been  prevented  from  biting  itself  in 
its  agonies.  Immediate  suction  was  the  remedy  resorted  to  for 
a  snake-bite.    If  alone,  and  bitten  on  a  part  to  which  he  could 
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not  apply  his  own  mouth,  the  sufferer  stoically  died,  deprecating 
useless  attempts  to  contend  with  the  inevitable. 

On  approaching  a  river  which  they  wished  to  cross  with  bag 
and  baggage,  one  or  two  men  would  detach  themselves  from  the 
main  band,  select  a  tree  from  which  to  strip  a  sheet  of  bark, 
shape  the  bark,  and  carry  it  to  the  river.  There  it  served 
as  a  canoe  in  which  to  transport  the  whole  company  by  degrees. 
There  was  no  accomplishment  which  more  surprised,  or  was 
more  useful  to  the  Europeans,  than  the  skill  with  which 
Australians  tracked  animals  or  men.  Sir  John  Lubbock  cites 
with  admiration  an  incident  recorded  by  Mr.  Gideon  S.  Lang, 
who  saw  a  native  detect,  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  footprint  was  on  the  road.  Such 
occuiTences  were  common.  It  was  on  the  rock,  the  scanty 
lichen,  or  Jiard  and  barren  places,  that  the  tracker  made  his 
white  companions  wonder  at  his  keen  accuracy. 

The  reputation  of  courage  and  skill  in  war  was  the  chief 
object  of  ambition.  The  pre-eminent  man  usually  took  several 
wives.  Wives  were  sometimes  given  away.  The  husband  had 
unrestrained  power  over  them  and  his  children.  The  women 
were  drudges  in  the  tribe ;  they  carried  burdens.  They  were 
at  best  treated  with  contemptuous  kindness,  and  often  brutally. 
The  husband  was  a  law  to  himself;  but  there  were  instances  of 
affection  which  redeemed  human  nature  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
system.  Children  were  generally  treated  with  affection,  but 
sometimes  were  put  to  death  to  shake  off  useless  burdens. 
Cannibalism  was  known  in  some  tribes,  but  was  abhorred  in 
others.  When  resorted  to,  it  was  with  secrecy  and  mysterious 
eagerness,  as  if  the  appetite  were  sharpened  by  a  superstition  as 
to  supernatural  results.  It  was  sometimes  unjustly  imputed, 
when  white  men,  driving  the  natives  from  their  camps,  found 
human  hands  preserved  in  nets.  They  were  thought  to  be 
morsels  for  food,  but  they  were  the  trophies  of  success,  carried 
by  the  Australian  as  the  scalp  of  his  enemy  was  carried  by  the 
Cherokee.  Custom  varied  so  much  in  different  tribes  that  a 
hand  was  carried  as  a  memorial  of  a  lost  friend  in  some  places. 

Burial  ceremonies  differed  in  various  districts.  In  some  places 
graves  were  carefully  dug  with  sticks ;  the  body,  wrapped  at  full 
length  in  bark  of  the  melaleuca,  was,  amidst  wailings  and  cutting 
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of  flesh  by  the  women,  buried  with  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
At  other  places  the  body  was  interred  in  different  postures. 
Some  tribes  exposed  it  on  small  trees,  on  which  they  had  made 
a  platform  for  the  purpose.  Some  constructed  a  low  platform, 
supported  by  stakes  and  forked  branches.  Some  placed  the 
body  in  a  hollow  of  a  tree,  some  in  a  cave.  The  mourning  for 
a  chieftain  or  distinguished  warrier  was  intense  and  prolonged. 
For  the  young  or  undistinguished  little  display  of  grief  was 
evinced,  and  sometimes  there  was  utter  indifference,  especially 
in  the  case  of  women.  The  suit  of  woe  was,  as  in  China,  white, 
pipe-clay  being  daubed  over  the  body,  not  in  the  grotesque  and 
waving  lines  used  in  equipment  for  dance  or  war,  but  in  large 
unsightly  masses. 

When  death  took  place  there  was  often  suspicion  of  sorcery 
in  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  the  karadgy,  or  leech  and  sorcerer, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  deceased  was  called  upon  to  divine  the  cause, 
and  point  out  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  In  Western 
Australia  the  sorcerer  (or  boylya)  watched  the  fumes  arising 
from  leaves  and  twigs  thrown  into  a  grave  prepared  for  the 
deceased,  and  was  deemed  capable  of  seeing,  although  hidden 
from  common  eyes,  the  way  in  which  the  aroused  evil  spirit 
would  wing  its  flight.  It  would  go  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  offence  had  come.  War  and  reprisal  would  ensue  with 
the  tribe  which  lived  in  that  direction.  In  South  Australia 
the  body  was  opened,  and,  on  examination  of  the  entrails  and 
omentum,  it  was  decided  whether  foul  play  had  been  used. 
Sometimes  the  wise  men  received  intimations  without  these 
practices,  but  the  witenagemote  had  always  to  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  avenge  the  death.  Bevenge  was  a 
sacred  and  inevitable  duty. 

The  raising  of  ridges  on  the  skin,  prevalent  in  many  tribes, 
was  unpractised  in  others.  As  the  man  became  a  warrior  he 
added  to  his  adornments.  The  women  also  had  their  peculiar 
marks,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  compelled  to  be 
scarred.  The  men  were  proud  of  scars  which  indicated  hardi- 
hood.    The  face  was  never  disfigured. 

Many  travellers  were  astonished  to  find  in  caves  figures  of  men 
and  of  animals  vividly  painted  with  some  art  and  great  care.  On 
the  sides  of  rocks  heads  and  hands  of  gigantic  size  have  been 
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often  seen.  Governor  Phillip  wrote  (May  1788)  that  he  saw  figures 
of  men,  "  shields,  and  fish  roughly  cut  on  the  rocks,  and  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  they 
put  themselves  in  when  they  are  going  to  dance,  which  was 
much  better  done  than  I  had  seen  before,  and  the  figure  of  a 
large  lizard  was  sufficiently  well  done  to  satisfy  every  one  what 
animal  was  meant."  Flinders  described  these  paintings  on 
rock,  which  he  saw  on  Chasm  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Subsequent  explorers,  Allan  Cunningham,  Captain  Grey,  and 
others,  observed  them  at  other  places.  They  appear  to  have 
been  more  numerous  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  than 
elsewhere,  but  to  have  been  elaborated  with  greater  care  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore  than  close  to  it. 

The  rite  of  induction  of  young  men  has  been  alluded  to 
as  witnessed  by  Phillip's  officers  in  Sydney.  There,  as  in 
districts  far  northward,  and  as  in  some  of  the  tribes  in 
South  Australia,  the  outward  sign  testifying  the  admission  was 
the  loss  of  a  tooth.  A  place  was  set  apart  for  the  ceremony, 
and  seldom  changed.  Women  and  children  never  visited  it. 
The  occupation  of  it  by  white  men  confounded  the  natives  as 
much  as  the  destruction  of  St.  Peter's  or  Notre  Dame  would 
astound  Romans  or  Frenchmen.  A  raised  oval  or  circular  ridge 
inclosed  a  space  of  about  eight  hundred  superficial  feet.  It  had 
but  one  inlet,  though  the  mound  was  but  a  foot  in  height. 
Another  sacred  symbol  was  a  mounded  cross,  made  similarly  of 
earth.  All  round  the  space  were  trees  whose  bark  was  graved 
with  marks  and  patterns  of  winding  lines,  or  of  angular  figures 
enclosed  one  within  another.  Strange  dances  were  exhibited, 
which  in  various  order  signified  that  in  the  chase  and  in  war 
the  young  men  were  to  assume  new  functions.  The  dog,  the 
kangaroo,  the  hostile  tribe,  were  to  be  subject  to  their  prowess. 
Strange  articles  were  shown  and  songs  were  taught  which  no 
woman  or  child  could  see  or  hear.  Even  a  special  call  (or  cooey), 
with  its  response  was  taught,  to  be  used  only  out  of  hearing  of 
the  uninitiated.  Seated  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man,  the  boy 
submitted  to  the  operation  by  which  his  tooth  was  knocked  out 
by  a  blow  from  a  stone  on  an  instrument  applied  to  the  tooth. 

Usually  the  young  men  spent  some  subsequent  weeks  in  the 
mountains  apart  from  the  general  tribe,  under  the  tutelage  of 
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some  esteemed  warriors,  perfected  their  memories  as  to  the 
rites  they  had  witnessed,  and  gave  assurance  of  maintaining 
the  secrecy  due  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  front  teeth  was 
noticed  by  Dampier  in  1699,  and  by  Flinders  in  the  present 
century,  in  tribes  where  circumcision  was  practised.  But  on 
the  east  coast  the  first  ceremony  existed,  and  the  latter  was 
unknown.  Many  tribes  of  the  interior  and  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts  adopted  neither  practice,  but  all  had  ceremonies  by 
which  they  formally  received  the  young  as  members  of  the  body 
politic. 

The  origin  of  the  practice  of  "  knocking  out  the  tooth  "  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  performers.  They  did  it  because  their 
fathers  did  it.  It  was  one  of  those  remnants  of  a  religious  cult 
of  which  the  form  was  preserved  when  the  spirit  had  waned 
from  remembrance.  Tet  some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  it  from  the  hierophants  of  Hawaii,  where  tradition  was 
more  unbroken  and  precise.  *  In  the  narrative  of  Cook's 
voyage  it  was  recorded  as  "remarkable  that  (this)  custom, 
which  one  would  think  is  so  unnatural  as  not  to  be  adopted  by 
two  diflferent  tribes  originally  unconnected,  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
and  Dampier  s  Laixd  on  the  west  side  of  New  Holland,  should 
be  found  to  agree."  The  officer  who  assumed  command  of  the 
'  Eesolution '  on  the  death  of  Cook,  says  that  he  was  informed 
that  the  rite  was  "  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Atua,"  or  god, 
in  order  to  avert  danger  in  the  future. 

From  the  ceremony  of  initiation  Europeans  were  carefully 
excluded  in  Australia,  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which 
they  had  won  the  confidence  of  a  tribe;  and  the  fact  that 
Phillip's  officers  were  permitted  to  see  the  ceremony  described  by 
Collins,  proves  the  tact  and  kindness  of  the  Qovemor. 

The  rite  of  admission  to  the  Australian  tribe  did  not  confer 
privilege  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food.  Stage  by  stage  as  he  grew 
older  the  man  acquired  new  rights.  Women  also  were  pre- 
vented from  eating  certain  animals,  so  that  .  the  objects 
reserved  became  the  exclusive  spoil  of  men  in  matured  strength 
in  a  position  of  authority.  In  mere  infancy  the  child  might 
partake  of  any  food  given  to  it.  Disabilities  took  effect  after 
about  nine  or  ten  years.  The  food  was  always  cooked,  by 
broiling,  or  by  baking  in  hot  ashes,  or  in  an  excavated  oven  lined 
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with  stones.  No  vessels  were  used  for  boiling  water,  and  the 
art  of  pottery  was  unknown. 

Among  the  objects  never  shown  to  women  or  to  children  was 
a  magic  stone,  a  transparent  crystal  of  quartz,  like,  but  smaller 
than,  the  mysterious  stone  which  Dr.  Dee  traded  with  in 
England  and  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  ball  of  twine  of  opossum  fur,  a  notable 
crystal  was  deemed  a  talisman,  and  sometimes  sent  from  tribe 
to  tribe  to  work  its  marvels.  The  missionary  Threlkeld  records 
that  he  was  mysteriously  shown  one  (there  called  murramai) 
which  was  sent  to  Brisbane  Water  (a  short  distance  north  of 
Sydney)  from  Moreton  Bay.  In  South- Western  Australia  the 
same  veneration  was  felt  for  it,  but  the  name  was  there  teyl, 
which  has  been  fancifully  pointed  out  as  like  to  Baetyli,  or 
BaLTvXoi,  the  stones  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  analogous 
to  the  pillar  set  up  by  Jacob  in  Bethel.  Death  was  the  sentence 
on  any  one  who  showed  the  murramai  to  a  native  woman,  and  a 
grim  comment  on  the  conflict  of  laws  was  furnished  in  the 
Hunter  river  district,  when  a  white  man,  having,  in  spite  of 
remonstrance,  broken  the  native  law,  was  killed  by  a  native 
delegated  by  the  tribe  to  do  the  deed,  and  the  slayer  himself 
was  captured,  and  in  turn  destroyed  at  the  hands  of  an  English 
hangman. 

The  conditions  of  life  after  the  inroads  of  white  men  were 
abnormal ;  but  many  natives  were  known  who  had  passed  the 
term  of  seventy  years,  and  were  then,  though  feeble  for  a  forest 
life,  hale  enough  to  have  enjoyed  some  years  of  shelter  from  its 
inclemencies.  Their  dwellings  were  but  scanty  huts  improvised 
from  pieces  of  bark  or  boughs,  as  each  successive  camp  was 
selected  in  wandering  over  their  hunting-grounds.  They  wore 
rugs  made  of  opossum  or  other  skins,  neatly  preserved  and  made 
pliable,  and  deftly  sown  together  with  twine  made  from  fur,  or 
(occasionally)  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees.  They  made  excellent 
fishing-nets.  The  patience  and  skill  displayed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons,  when  a  stone  hatchet  was  their  only  tool, 
were  marvellous.  The  stone  hatchet  was  discarded  at  once 
when  the  iron  tomahawk  was  obtainable  from  Europeans,  and 
spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  means  of  barter.  In  the  same 
manner  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box  with  flint  and  steel  super- 
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seded  the  former  custom  of  procuring  fire  by  friction.  The 
natives  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  in  the  interior, 
possessed  the  art  of  producing  fire,  but  the  substances  used 
varied  in  different  localities.  The  combustible  grass-tree 
(xanthorrhea)  was  commonly  used.  If  materials  were  not  at 
hand,  or  they  were  damp,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  fire,  and  the 
natives  were  careful  to  carry  it  as  they  moved  from  camp  to 
camp.  This  habit^  and  i^heir  unwillingness  to  exhibit  the 
process  of  ignition,  which  involved  vehement  labour  for  a  few 
minutes,  has  led  some  persons  to  believe  that  there  were  tribes 
ignorant  of  the  process.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  there 
were  any  such.  The  institution  of  heralds  who  moved  with  im- 
punity from  tribe  to  tribe  over  great  tracts  of  country  would  of 
itself  render  such  ignorance  almost  impossible.  The  twirling  stick 
made  to  rotate  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  was  the  only 
power  used.  A  drill-bow,  such  as  that  used  by  the  Iroquois  of 
America,  or  by  the  Maoris  in  working  jade,  was  never  thought 
of  by  the  Australians.  It  would  have  made  it  so  easy  to  procure 
fire  that  there  would  have  been  no  reluctance  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
cess. By  the  method  in  use,  if  the  operator  relaxed  his  energy 
for  one  moment,  all  the  previous  exertion  was  rendered  futile. 
When  the  fire  appeared  there  was  usually  sweat  on  the  brow. 

This  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  race  must  suffice 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  history.  The  reader  who  desires 
more  particular  information  may  rely  upon  the  pages  of  Sir 
Q.  Grey  and  Mr.  Eyre,  who  had  personal  experience,  and  upon 
later  works  to  which  I  must  allude. 

In  the  excellent  pages  of  the  *  Kamilaroi  and  other  Australian 
Languages,'  by  the  Rev.  William  Ridley,*  will  be  found  most 
valuable  information,  not  unattended  with  internal  proof  of  the 
vague,  second-hand  manner  in  which  knowledge  has  been 
gathered.  The  'Australian  Aborigines,'  by  James  Dawson,* 
cannot  sufficiently  be  commended  for  its  care,  fulness,  and 
accuracy. 

The  former  life  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Australia 
quickly  became  impossible  after  the  English  appeared  in  any 
district.    The  settlers,  for  the  most  part  as  ignorant  of  the 

*  Government  Printing  Office.    Sydney  :  1875. 

'  Published  by  Mr.  Geo.  Robertson  in  Melbourne  in  1881. 
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manners  and  laws  of  the  disinherited  race  as  any  unmoved 
denizen  of  Wapping,  were  ready  to  denounce  it  as  an  encumber- 
ing tree  which  ought  to  be  cut  down  without  delay  or  remorse. 
Not  making  allowances  for  the  forced  impossibility  of  living  their 
former  life,  and  the  powerful  obstacles  to  their  adoption  of  a 
new  one,  the  English  public  soon  accepted  the  local  maxim  that 
the  Australian  black  was  of  the  lowest  type  of  man.  It  is  but 
just  to  show  some  of  the  influences  which  tended  to  crush  him. 

It  was  common  amongst  settlers  to  inveigle  into  their  service 
some  young  lad  who  was  able  to  run  errands  or  to  ride.  He 
still  associated  with  his  tribe  when  they  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  settler's  house.  He  knew  his  native  language  ; 
he  venerated  native  traditions.  He  was  duly  initiated  in  the 
mysteries,  and,  having  been  long  betrothed,  when  he  reverted 
to  his  tribe  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  was  denounced  as  another 
proof  of  the  incorrigibility  of  his  race.    An  instance  may  be  told. 

Sir  George  Grey  tells  of  one  Miago  taken  on  board  H.M.S. 
'Beagle,'  and  found  attentive,  clean,  and  cheerful,  wearing 
European  dress,  and  waiting  at  the  gun-room  mess.  The 
'  Beagle '  left  him  at  Swan  River,  and  he  became  again  a  savage, 
wearing  war-paint,  and  imbruing  his  hands  in  blood. 

"  Several  persons  told  me,"  continues  Sir  G.  Grey,  "  You  see 
the  taste  for  a  savage  life  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  took  to 
the  bush  again  directly.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider. 
Miago  when  he  was  landed  had  amongst  the  white  people  none  who 
would  be  truly  friends  of  his ;  they  would  give  him  scraps  from  their 
table,  but  the  very  outcasts  of  the  whites  would  not  have  treated  him 
as  an  equal ;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  him ;  he  could  not  have 
married  a  white  woman^  he  had  no  certain  means  of  subsistence  open 
to  him,  he  never  could  have  been  either  a  husband  or  a  father  if  he 
had  lived  apart  from  his  own  people.  Where  amongst  the  whites  was 
he  to  find  one  who  would  have  filled  for  him  the  place  of  his  black 
mother,  whom  he  is  much  attached  to  1  what  white  man  would  have 
been  his  brother  ?  what  white  woman  his  sister  ?  He  had  two  courses 
open  to  him :  he  could  either  have  renounced  all  natural  ties,  and 
have  led  a  hopeless,  joyless  life  amongst  the  whites,  ever  a  servant, 
ever  an  inferior  being ;  or  he  could  renounce  civilization  and  return 
to  the  friends  of  his  childhood  and  to  the  habits  of  his  youth.  He 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  I  think  that  I  should  have  done  the  same."  ^ 

^  Oo  tlie  east  a  native  (who  had  been  sent  to  school  and  carried  ofiE  prizes 
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The  absolute  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  will  of  the 
tribe  left  Miago  no  other  course.  But  those  who  imputed  to 
him  inborn,  untameable  savagery  have  been  confuted  by  the 
result  in  every  case  in  which  the  black  child  has  by  accident 
been  taken  from  the  tribe  before  it  had  been  able  to  learn  the 
language  and  traditions  of  the  people. 

An  infant  whose  parents  were  shot  at  Toongabbee  in  the  last 
century,  another  who  was  permitted  at  the  Hunter  river  to  be 
suckled  by  a  white  woman  whose  child  had  died,  and  who  when 
the  foster-child  grew  would  not  part  with  it  to  its  mother; 
these  and  many  similar  instances  proved  that  it  was  the  hold  of 
native  language  and  tradition  which  was  too  powerful  to  be 
broken.  The  two  instances  cited  were  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  to  being  deemed  members  of  the  race  which  was 
daily,  by  ravages  of  drink  and  disease,  undergoing  degradation 
before  the  eyes  of  the  changelings. 

Mr.  Ejrre  says — 

**  The  character  of  the  Australian  natives  is  frank,  open,  and  con- 
fiding. In  a  short  intercourse  they  are  easily  made  friends,  and  when 
such  terms  are  once  established,  they  associate  with  strangers  with  a 
freedom  and  fearlessness  that  would  give  little  coimtenance  to  the 
impression  so  generally  entertained  of  their  treachery.  On  many 
occasions  where  I  have  met  these  wanderers  in  the  wilds  far  removed 
from  the  abodes  of  civilization,  and  when  I  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  single  native  boy,  I  have  been  received  by  them  in  the  kindest  and 
most  friendly  manner.  ...  I  have  ever  found  them  of  a  lively, 
cheerful  disposition,  patiently  putting  up  with  inconveniences  and 
privations,  and  never  losing  that  natural  good  temper  which  so  strcmgly 
characterizes  them.  .  •  •  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  well  as  an  unjust 
one,  that  supposes  the  natives  to  be  without  sensibility  of  feeling.  A 
fine  intelligent  young  boy  was  by  his  father's  consent  living  with  me 
at  the  Murray  for  many  weeks." 

The  old  man  took  the  son  to  Adelaide,  where  the  lad  died. 

**For  nearly  a  year  I   never  saw  anything  more  of  the  father, 

amongst  white  boys)  when  he  returned  to  the  bush  entered  the  corps  of 
Native  Police,  and  sadly  said  to  his  commanding  officer  (as  quoted  by  the 
good  missionary  Ridley),  "  I  wish  I  had  never  been  taken  out  of  the  bush 
and  educated  as  I  have  been,  for  I  cannot  bo  a  white  man  ;  they  will  never 
look  upon  me  as  one  of  themselves ;  and  I  cannot  be  a  black  fellow,  for  I 
am  disgusted  with  their  mode  of  living.'* 
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although  he  occasionally  had  heen  within  a  few  miles  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood One  day  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  him.  Upon  seeing  me 
he  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  met  me  since  his  son's  death,  and  my  presence  forcibly 
reminded  him  of  his  loss." 

The  same  grief  mastered  him  when  he  went  to  Eyre's  house. 
The  name  of  a  lost  friend  is  never  mentioned  by  the  natives, 
and  when  they  have  heard  it  from  unthinking  or  rude  lips  they 
have  been  known  to  go  away  silently  in  tears. 

It  is  just  to  add  that  Eyre  depicts,  like  other  writers,  the 
brutal  treatment  of  women,  the  occasional  licentiousness  in 
manners,  and  the  absence  of  respect  for  chastity  which  prevailed. 

Count  Strzelecki,  who  had  wandered  in  many  lands,  travelled, 
and  observed  much  in  Australia.  He  found  analogies  between 
the  skulls  of  Europeans  and  natives. 

''In  many  instances  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  facial  angle  of 
the  white  was  more  acute,  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  ridge  of  the  occipital  one,  more 
developed,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  more  widely  expanded,  than  in 
the  skulls  of  the  aborigines.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a  partial  inferiority 
in  shape  in  some  of  the  details,  the  native  of  'New  South  ^Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  possesses  on  the  whole  a  well-proportioned  frame. 
His  limbs,  less  fleshy  and  massive  than  those  of  a  well-formed  African, 
exhibit  all  the  symmetry  and  peculiarly  well-defined  muscular  develop- 
ment and  well-knit  articulations  and  roundness  which  characterize  the 
negro ;  hence,  compared  with  the  latter,  he  is  swifter  in  his  movements 
and  more  graceful.  .  .  .  When  beheld  in  the  posture  of  striking, 
or  throwing  his  spear,*  his  attitude  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  manly  grace." 

It  had  long  been  noticed  among  colonists  that  one  efficient 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  race  seemed  to  be  its  paralyzed 
fecundity.  Promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  females  with  the 
foreign  intruders  appeared  to  account  for  it.  Count  Strzelecki 
in  his  work  (1845)  promulgated  his  opinion  that  the  females 
after  intercourse  with  the  foreign  race  lost  the  power  of  concep- 
tion on  renewal  of  intercourse  with  their  own  race.  His  opinion 
was  generally  accepted,  and  contrary  instances  ought  not  perhaps 
to  be  held  to  overthrow  it.  But  deprivation  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  degradation  in  heart  and  purpose,  drink  and  diseases 
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formerly  unknown,  were  sufficient  causes  without  the  physio- 
logical one  assigned  by  him. 

One  obstacle  to  obtaining  information  as  to  their  ideas  of  the 
supernatural  was  the  fact  that  they  were  closely  bound  up  with 
their  tribal  ceremonies,  of  which  their  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  know  nothing,  and  of  which  they  would  not  speak  to 
any  European  except  the  few  whom  they  implicitly  trusted. 

In  November  1882  Mr.  James  Manning  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  New  South  Wales  an  elaborate  paper,^  embodying 
information  which  he  had  procured  in  frequent  conversations 
in  1844  with  a  native  whose  confidence  he  had  obtained.  The 
accurate  narrative  given  to  Mr.  Manning  about  the  ceremonies 
with  which  young  men  are  initiated,  and  the  injunction  of 
secrecy,  are  corroborative  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
paper.  Differences  between  customs  of  tribes  make  it  probable 
that  the  tradition  intrusted  to  Mr.  Manning  would  not  have 
found  an  exact  counterpart  in  any  remote  locality ;  but  the  great 
fact  of  belief  in,  a  Creator  and  Ruler  was  perhaps  common  in  all. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gunther,  who  was  for  many  years  a  missionary 
at  Wellington  Valley,  far  from  the  scene  of  Mr.  Manning's 
inquiries  near  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  received  from  the  most 
aged  natives  assurances  that  their  people  firmly  believed  in  a 
creative  and  over-ruling  Deity,  and  the  name  ascribed  to  him 
was  there  almost  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  among  tribes 
speaking  diverse  dialects. 

There  have  been  many  disquisitions  as  to  religious  belief 
among  the  Australians.  Count  Strzelecki  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  recognized  a  Qod,  believed  in  an  immortality  of 
everlasting  enjoyment  among  the  stars,  and  reserved  their  fears 
for  an  evil  spirit,  indicating  them  by  mysterious  belief  in  omens. 
Mr.  Eyre  thought  that  a  Deity  or  great  First  Cause  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  acknowledged,  and  was  not  worshipped. 
Their  ceremonies  were  followed  "  because  their  fathers  did  so." 
Such  was  the  reply  they  gave  Eyre.  That  they  believed  in  an 
informing  soul  in  their  own  bodies,  was  the  result  of  inquiry  in 
all  parts  of  the  continent. 

^  Varioas  opinions  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  One 
speaker  said  that  "  his  experience  of  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Queensland 
supported  what  had  been  stated  in  Mr.  Manning's  notes.'' — *  Sydney 
Morning  Herald/  4th  November,  1882. 
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Sir  George  Grey  ascribed  no  religious  faith  to  them,  but 
described  their  superstitious  observances;  their  dread  of  sorcery; 
their  form  of  pledge  equivalent  to  an  oath  (identical  with  that 
described  in  Genesis  xxiv.  9);  their  naming  their  children  as 
Leah  named  her  child  Gad;  their  adoption  of  the  injunction 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  of  the  23rd  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ridley  after  years  of  intelligent  labour  and 
inquiry  wrote :  "  Their  tradition  concerning  Baiame,^  the  Maker 
of  AU,  as  a  ray  of  true  light  which  has  passed  down  through  many 
generations,  may  well  suggest  to  their  Christian  fellow-country- 
men that  this  branch  of  the  family  of  man  has  been  from  the 
beginning  an  object  of  our  Heavenly  Father  s  preserving  mercy." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  observer  to  pronounce 
dogmatically  on  such  a  subject.  But  after  long  acquaintance 
with  the  perishing  race,  and  having  frequently  conversed  with 
them  on  their  mysteries,  I  believe  Mr.  Ridley  to  be  right — 
that  waning  tradition  of  the  Creator  survived  more  or  less  in 
memory,  and  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  preserved  amongst 
the  Australians  *  were  the  relics  of  a  cult  carried  to  the  continent 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  nomads  who  were  roaming  over  it 
when  the  English  took  possession. 

By  ordinary  observers  who  never  sought   to   penetrate   the 

*  Buia-me,  in  the  Kamilaroi  widely-extended  dialect.  Baiamai;  in  the 
equally  widely-extended  Wiradhuri.  Biumbai  (though  Mr.  Ridley  does  not 
mention  the  fact),  on  the  lower  Hunter  river,  once  thickly  populated  by  a 
people  who  have  disappeared  within  the  memory  of  the  author,  who  spoke 
and  has  survived  their  language.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Threlkeld  spells  the  Hunter 
river  word  Beumby.  By  giving  the  Italian  pronunciation  to  Biumbai,  the 
sound  is  obtained  wliich  Threlkeld  intended  to  convey.  As  Mr.  Threlkeld's 
labours  have  been  published  this  explanation  is  necessary. 

*  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
a  paper  read  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  London  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
(22nd  February,  1881),  he  said  it  was  "irresistibly  borne  in  upon  anybody 
who  carefully  studies  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  South  African 
races,  that  they  are  all,  without  exception,  the  degraded  descendants  of 
races  who  have  once  been  in  a  state  of  higher  civilization.  By  *  degraded  * 
I  mean  simply  men  who  have  lost  what  their  ancestors  once  possessed  of 
higher  culture  and  more  complete  civilization,  rather  than  men  who  have 
succeeded  an  ancestry  ruder  and  less  humanized.  We  find  them  in  fact  in 
South  Africa  descending  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  not  ascending.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  only  state  the  result  at  which,  in 
common  with  many  close  observers  of  these  races,  I  have  arrived." 
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inner  mind  of  the  race  they  were  deemed  absolutely  without 
religious  ideas,  but  their  dread  of  evil  spirits  was  recognized. 
Without  doubt  much  of  the  religious  belief  held  by  the  first 
voyagers  from  the  Arafura  Sea  was  dissipated  in  the  course  of 
ages  of  dispersion.  That  the  race  was  of  one  origin  is  capable 
of  proof  by  language  and  many  ceremonies.  That  those  cere- 
monies were  the  ritual  of  the  decayed  religion  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Nor  are  the  Australians  the  only  instance  in  which 
incrustations  of  forms  have  been  allowed  to  stifle  the  essence 
of  religion  among  men.  The  vine,  which  in  their  native  woods 
climbs  over  and  eventually  strangles  the  life  of  a  tree,  stand- 
ing proudly  in  its  stead,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Australian 
condition.  Of  prayer  no  relic  remained.  Yet  there  was  left  a 
consciousness  of  a  Great  Creator,  undefined,  unapproached  by 
man.  The  astronomer  does  not  bring  down  the  spheres,  but  he 
attunes  his  mind  to  their  harmonies,  and  the  golden  link  of 
prayer  binds  man  to  the  ineffable  power  which  created  him. 
Without  it  he  becomes  rudderless  on  the  ocean.  When  whole- 
some humility  dies  out  in  the  mind  unclean  spirits  fill  the  void. 
And  so,  with  the  Australian,  the  relics  of  worship,  retained  in  his 
solemn  ceremonies,  did  not  bar  the  way  to  base  superstitions  and 
dread.  The  darkness  of  night,  the  deep  recesses  of  unfathomed 
pools,  the  neighbourhood  of  dense  woods  which  defied  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  were  all  believed  to  be  under  the  power  of  some  evil 
one.  Yet  was  the  belief  vague.  No  native  would  voluntarily 
go  alone  at  night  to  a  haunted  region.  But  when  the  tribe 
thought  fit  to  move  at  night,  it  did  so ;  and  if  pressing  danger 
drove  him,  even  a  single  man  would  thread  his  unerring  way  in 
the  murkiest  recesses  from  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
shrunk. 

For  years  the  colonists  strove  to  gain  sight  of  a  water-monster 
described  to  them  by  the  natives.  It  dwelt  in  deep  river  or 
mountain  pools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  th^t  the  tradition 
of  dangers  from  Jbhe  crocodile,  or  shark,  spreading  among  tribes 
which  knew  not  the  northern  rivers,  or  the  sea,  invested  any 
deep  water  with  a  reputation  for  containing  its  monster :  and 
the  distorted  fancy  was  thus  founded  on  reality. 

One  great  difficulty  in  weighing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Australian  race  was  the  diversity  of  customs  in  different  tribes. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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The  habits  of  one  tribe  have  often  been  accepted  as  the  rule  of 
all,  and  a  local  observer  has  built  a  general  theory  upon  an 
exception.  Thus  in  some  tribes  in  South  Australia  cannibalism 
has  been  found  to  be  a  rite.  Mr.  Gason  ^  reported  that  the 
Bieyerie  tribe  (near  Lake  Hope)  were  bound  to  eat  relations 
in  obedience  to  a  code  under  which  the  mother  ate  her  children, 
or  the  children  the  mother,  but  the  father  and  his  children 
were  forbidden  to  partake  of  a  similar  horrible  repast,  while 
"  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  grandchildren,  grandfathers,  and 
grandmothers  ate  of  each  other."  The  tradition  was  that  the 
rite  was  ordained  in  order  to  prevent  inordinate  grief  at  the 
death  of  relations. 

The  'South  Australian  Folk-Lore'  (Taplin),  published  by 
the  Government  (1879),  declares  that  the  Narrinyerri  tribes, 
which  occupied  the  territory  around  Lake  Alexandrina  (extend- 
ing from  Cape  Jervis  to  Lacepede  Bay),  shrank  with  horror 
from  cannibalism  of  any  kind.  The  Narrinyerri  were  in  some 
respects  esteemed  as  having  a  more  highly-formed  social  polity 
than  other  tribes  in  the  colony.  They  are  distinctly  affirmed 
to  have  believed  in  a  future  state,  and  in  a  ruling  Deity.  They 
had  numerous  totems  (derived,  as  usual  in  Australia^  from 
names  of  animals),  and  marriages  could  only  take  place  amongst 
them  in  strict  compliance  with  defined  law  or  custom,  which 
prescribed  the  classes  within  which  marriages  were  allowable. 
Contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  continent,  the  child 
was  of  the  father's  class.  This  exception  occurred  also  amongst 
the  Kumai  tribes,  which  occupied  Gipps'  Land,  in  Victoria,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent  The  Eumai  tribes 
were  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  comment  by  Mr.  A  W. 
Howitt^  in  1880.  He  became  acquainted  with  them  long  after 
seizure  of  their  country  by  Europeans  had  annihilated  their 
organization,  and  when  renmants  of  them  were  gathered  at 
two  mission  stations  maintained  by  aid  from  the  Government, 
and  by  the  zeal  of  missionaries.  The  elder  members  doubtless 
retained  knowledge  of  their  smitten  institutions,*  but  reverence 

1  Qaoted  in  *Soath  AustraUaD  Aboriginal  Folk-Lore.'  Taplin.  Adelaide: 
1879. 

2  '  Kamilnroi  and  Knrnai  *  (Melbourne,  1880),  by  L.  Fison  and  A.  W. 
Howitt,  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  of  America. 

'  An  instance  was  furnished  by  the  able  and  excellent  Moravian,  Rev. 
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for  what  was  once  supreme  law  is  impaired  by  its  destruction  or 
decay,  and  the  study  of  lifeless  relics  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  Uying  forms. 

As  the  work  which  includes  Mr.  Hewitt's  monograph  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  which  deals  with  Australian  customs,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  on  which 
he  dwells.  He  and  his  fellow-worker  (Mr.  Fison)  in  the 
'Eamilaroi  and  Eumai'  have  expended  much  pains  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Australian  customs  confirm  the 
theory  that  man  evolved  from  a  brutal  state  the  differences 
which  now  distinguish  him  from  brutes.  With  the  general 
question  whether  the  Creator  gave  to  man  reason  and  speech 
when  He  placed  him  upon  the  earth  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
deal.  On  that  abstruse  question,  elaborate  works  exist  in  many 
languages;  and  some  axioms  have  been  laid  down  which 
experience  does  not  confirm.  "Speech,"  said  Humboldt,  "is 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  thought  of  the  individuaL"  Yet 
a  deaf  mute  Australian  was,  within  my  own  knowledge,  expert 
in  all  the  arts  necessary  to  his  condition.^  If  set  down  where- 
soever the  want  of  water  would  not  cause  speedy  death  from 
thirst,  he  could  wrest  ample  living  from  the  land  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  astonished  learned  linguists.  But  he  had 
learned  wisdom  from  his  tribe.  He  had  caught,  in  the  words 
of  Max  Miiller,  "  something  of  the  rational  behaviour  of  hia 
neighbours,"  by  whom  he  was  called  "the  stupid  one."     But 

F.  A.  Hagenauer,  who  presided  over  the  Presbyterian  mission,  Ramahynck 
in  Gipps*  Land,  where  individuals  from  various  tribes  were  assembled.  The 
daughter  of  an  old  man  was  selected  on  the  station  to  marry  a  young  man 
to  whom,  by  Australian  law,  she  ought^not  to  be  married.  The  old  man 
told  Mr.  Hagenauer :  "  You  may  marry  them  like  the  white  people.  I 
cannot,  because  it  is  against  my  law.  I  will  come  back  when  they  are 
married."  He  absented  himself  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his 
return  proved  by  his  friendly  demeanour  to  his  forbidden  son-in-law  that 
no  personal  dislike  actuated  him  in  clinging  to  the  doomed  law  of  his  fore- 
fathers. (Evidence  before  Hoyal  Commission  in  Victoria,  1877.)  One  man 
sadly  remarked  to  the  author  that  perhaps  the  decay  of  the  race  was  due  to 
its  modem  disobedience  to  its  ancient  marriage  laws. 

^  As  the  tribe  could  not  appease  him  by  explanations  they  were  careful 
not  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  Except  when  angry  he  was  good-natured,  and, 
as  the  tribe  were  studiously  gentle  in  their  demeanour  to  him,  he  was  seldom 
angry. 

12 
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without  passing  that  Bubicon  of  language  which  Max  Miiller 
declares  no  brutes  can  cross,  he  was  far  removed  from  their  sphere. 
There  seems  no  need,  and  no  justification,  for  putting  forward 
the  Australian  as  autochthonous,  and  progressive  to  the  state 
in  which  he  was  found  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Other  lands 
produce  their  stone-hatchets,  and  it  is  incredible  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  no  skiff  or  canoe  would  land  a  living  freight  on 
the  north  coast,  separated  by  a  few  miles  of  sea  from  other 
lands  inhabited  by  maritime  races.  The  new  comers  would 
therefore  be  no  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Austra- 
lians, or  they  were  rapidly  degraded,  for  the  northern  tribes 
were  in  nowise  superior  to  the  southern.  In  either  case,  the 
theory  that  races  of  men  never  lapse  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
stage,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  Australian  people 
in  1770. 

There  are  problems  in  Europe  which  might  better  engage 
the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  man  evolves  his  own 
faculties.  Ample  literary  evidence  is  at  hand,  and  yet  those 
problems  are  not  solved  in  the  sense  demanded  by  believers 
in  the  capability  of  men  to  augment  their  mental  powers. 
None  will  dare  to  assert,  that  since  the  days  of  Socrates  and 
the  master  spirits  of  his  time,  the  human  mind  has  advanced. 
Shakspeare  and  a'  few  others  comfort  us  with  the  thought 
that  it  has  not  retrograded,  but  no  other  land  can  show  the 
flood  of  light  which  shone  in  Greece,  when  her  scanty  freemen 
raised  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  literature,  and  philosophy 
to  heights  perpetually  aimed  at,  seldom  reached,  and  never 
surpassed.  Leaving  as  beyond  discussion  in  these  pages  the 
unspeakable  blessings  conferred  upon  man  by  Christianity, 
the  world  has  no  progress  to  show  except  in  mechanical 
contrivances  and  discoveries,  flowing  from  the  inductive  system. 
Recorded  gains  indeed  are  never  lost.  Material  advantages  are 
innumerable,  but  mental  transformation,  by  way  of  heightened 
faculty,  no  one  will  venture  to  claim  as  the  result  of  man's 
exertions.  The  bare  idea  of  John  Stuart  Mill  confronted  by 
the  easy  superiority  of  Socrates  would  drive  such  a  thought 
from  the  most  boastful. 

Mr.  Howitt,  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  a  group  of  persons 
all  connected  by  blood,  has  evolved  from  his  own  mind  a  theory 
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that  oxiginally  "  brothers  had  their  wives  in  common,  or  a 
group  of  sisters  their  husbands  in  common/'  ^  and  that  from  this 
promiscuous  intercourse  the  savage  mind  produced  an  elaborate 
code  which  made  such  intercourse  impossible.  It  was  common 
to  many  Australian  tribes  to  have  a  comprehensive  term  which 
included  many  relations.  Thus  a  father's  brother's  child  and 
a  mother's  sister's  child  on  the  river  Peake  in  South  Australia 
bore  the  same  relative  term  to  their  cousin.  At  Lake  Alex- 
andrina,  in  the  same  colony,  the  cousin  bore  one  appellation  if 
male,  and  another  if  female.  As  there  were  terms  to  com- 
prehend a  grandfather's  or  grandmother's  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  as  every  living  relation  bore  a  significant  term  reciprocated 
by  another,  the  acquisition  of  the  terms  which  flowed  trippingly 
from  the  tongues  of  the  natives  became  difficult  for  Europeans. 
The  Rev.  -G.  Taplin  (editor  of  the  *  South  Australian  Folk- 
Lore')  exclaimed  that  it  was  "remarkable  how  precisely  the 
Australians  designate  relationships  for  which  we  have  no 
distinctive  name." 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  and  knowing  that  though  handed 
down  only  by  oral  tradition  the  tribal  laws  were  implicitly 
obeyed,  let  the  reader  observe  the  following  intra-tribal  marriage 
code  recorded  by  the  good  Boman  Catholic  missionary,  Bishop 
Salvado,  in  Western  Australia.  I  select  it  not  as  the  most 
complicated,  but  one  of  the  simplest  recorded.  It  may  well 
be  asked  whether,  as  some  such  code  exists  throughout  the 
continent,  it  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it  that  the  tribes 
brought  their  polity  from  afar.  That  they  did  so,  and  that 
local  changes  were  sometimes  effected,  is  more  easy  to  believe 
than  that  such  a  system  was  excogitated  variously  throughout 
the  continent. 

A  glance  at  this  tree,  and  a  knowledge  that  generally  children 
were  betrothed  to  members  of  the  permitted  totems  within  the 
tribe  at  an  early  age,  by  their  parents,  will  show  how  little 

^  He  adopts  the  terminology  of  Dr.  Morgan  (Ancient  Society).  A 
"  consanguine  family  "  signifies  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  in 
groups.  A  "  Punaluan  family  ''  indicates  intermarriage  of  several  brothers 
to  each  other^s  wives  in  a  group.  A  "  Syndiasmian  family  "  indicates  '*  the 
pairing  of  a  male  and  female  but  without  exclusive  cohabitation."  Not  one 
of  these  forms  was  extant  in  Australia,  and  yet  it  is  attempted  to  derive  the 
intricate  and  unswerving  marriage  laws  of  the  tribes  from  them  I 
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dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  following  statement  in  a 
work  published  by  the  Government  of  Victoria  in  1878.^  "  A 
tribe  is  in  fact  an  enlargement  of  a  family  circle,  and  none 
within  it  can  intermarry.  A  man  must  get  a  wife  from  a 
neighbouring  tribe  either  by  consent,  or  by  barter,  or  by  thefb." 
A  more  erroneous  statement  could  hardly  be  made,  though  it 
is  contained  in  an  elaborate  Introduction  by  the  editor,  who 
probably  was  misled  by  reading  that  marriages  were  exogamous 
as  to  the  totem,  and  imagined  that  they  were  exogamous  as  to 
the  tribe.  Doubtless  there  were  marriages  outside  of  the  tribe, 
but  they  were  exceptional  luxuries;  arising  from  conquest  in 
a  warlike  raid,  or,  if  two  tribes  were  friendly,  from  barter. 

The  Gipps'  Land  district,  separated  from  the  interior  by  the 
meuntain-barrier  of  the  Australian  Alps,  probably,  as  Mr. 
Howitt  supposes,  facilitated  changes  in  custom  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  absence  of  intercourse  with  other  tribes  would  impair 
tradition.  Yet  in  Gipps'  Land  none  could  marry  a  person  of 
his  own  totem.* 

»  'Aborigines  of  Victoria.'  Edited  by  R.  B.  Smyth.  The  book 
contained  valuable  papers  contributed  by  Messrs.  Howitt,  Chauncey,  and 
others,  but  when  the  editor  hazarded  originality  he  was  usually  wrong. 

'  The  names  of  the  classes  or  totems  in  Qipps*  Land  were  different, 
according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  from  any  found  elsewhere.  They  were  derived 
from  small  birds.  As  Mr.  Fison  remarks,  this  fact  is  not  deeply  important. 
The  Eumai  had  the  institution,  though  under  a  different  name.  The 
Narrinyerri  tribes  had  no  less  than  eighteen  totems  derived  from  quadru- 
peds, birds,  reptiles,  and  fish.  In  the  same  work  which  recites  their  totems 
('South  Australian  Aboriginal  Folk-Lore')  will  be  found  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  confused  manner  in  which  persons  presumed  to  be  convers- 
ant with  the  customs  of  the  natives,  enlarge  upon  them.  Among  the  most 
widely-spread  designations  of  totems  are  the  Keelparrah  (crow),  and 
Muqwarrah  (eagle).  Among  printed  questions  sent  to  a  person  who  had 
had  many  years'  experience  among  the  natives  were : 

4.  Is  the  tribe  divided  into  clans  ? 

6.  Has  each  clan  a  totem  ? — ^that  is,  some  beasty  bird,  Ac,  the  symbol  of 
the  tribe  ? 

6.  Are  there  class  names,  or  a  kind  of  castes  in  the  tribe  ? 

7 clan-marriages  ,  .  .  .  ? 

8 marriage  customs  and  ceremonies  .  .  .  .  ? 

The  answers  were  : 

4.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  five  classes,  called  respectively— Condelkoo, 
Boolkariie,  Moattillkoo,  Bullalre,  Toopparlie. 

6.  These  clans  have  no  totems  whatever.     (1 1 1) 

6.  There  are  class  names— the  Keelparrah  and  the  Muqwarrah. 
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Differing  in  detail,  the  marriage  laws  of  Australia  are  one  in 
principle,  and  barred  promiscuous  intercourse  or  incest.  Im- 
plicitly obeyed,  and  much  too  intricate  to  have  been  devised  by 
a  race  defective  in  mental  gifts,  they  either  prove  its  capacity 
for  legislation,  or  else  that  it  imported  its  ceremonial  law  as 
other  wanderers  or  conquerors  have  carried  theirs  within  the 
range  of  authentic  history. 

To  imagine  that  the  Kumai  tribe  invented  a  complicated 
system  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  difficulty  in  which 
it  is  gratuitously  supposed  that  they  were  placed,  is  to  invent 
a  problem  for  the  sake  of  a  theory.^  No  evidence  is  discoverable 
to  warrant  the  setting  aside  the  account  given  by  the  natives 
themselves.  Their  law  was  handed  down  from  their  forefathers, 
treasured  unchanged,  obeyed  by  all  without  demur,  and  no 
instance  was  ever  known  in  any  tribe  in  which  passion  stirred 
one  of  its  number  to  defy  the  law  by  marriage  within  a  pro- 
hibited section.  Can  popes  or  kings  allege  an  equal  conformity 
to  their  codes  ? 

The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  have  been  a  stumblingblock  to 
theorists.  Their  coarse,  short  hair  differed  from  that  of  Austra^ 
lians;  they  had  neither  the  marvellous  boomerang  nor  the  forceful 
wommerah :  and  yet  unless  they  could  be  proved  to  have  migrated 
from  Australia,  it  seemed  necessary  to  admit  that  they  sprung  from 
Tasmanian  soil,  and  such  an  evolution  seemed  to  imply  that  every 


7.  Only  a  Keelparrah  can  marry  a  Muqsrarrali.  A  Eeelparrah  must  not 
marry  a  Keelparrah,  nor  a  Muqwarrah  a  Muqwarrah. 

8 At  times  (betrothment)  "  which  must  in  due  time  be  carried 

out." 

12.  Blood  relations  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  These  aborigines  are  very 
strict  on  that  point. 

*  How  completely  a  theory  may  take  possession  of  its  propounder  may 
be  shown  by  a  note  of  Mr.  Howitt*s  ('  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,*  p.  354).  Like 
many  tribes  of  the  Pacific,  the  Australians  would  permit,  and  think  it 
a  hospitable  duty  to  encourage,  visitors  to  share  their  wives'  favours. 
Assuming  that  the  institution  of  marriage  was  framed  by  the  older  men  in 
order  to  monopolize  the  women,  Mr.  Howitt  looks  upon  the  hospitality  in 
question  as  perhaps  a  proof  "that  the  old  communal  rights  have  never 
ceased  to  exist*'  But  it  was  not  the  old  men  but  the  powerful  warriors 
who  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  women.  Only  they  cared  to 
have  several  wives ;  and  they  knew  always  that  a  stronger  man,  if  he  should 
appear,  might  rob  them  of  their  harem. 
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island  could  generate  its  own  race ;  in  which  case  so  many  inde* 
pendent  races  and  languages  ought  to  have  existed  as  would  have 
defied  computation,  and  were  clearly  incompatible  with  the  proofs 
furnished  by  comparative  philology.  One  learned  writer  sur- 
mised that  the  Tasmanians  sailed  or  rowed  round  the  continent ; 
another  rejected  the  theory  because  the  skill  in  navigation 
required  for  such  a  feat  could  not  have  been  subsequently  lost. 
Others  have  deduced  them  from  the  Africans,  and  supposed 
that  at  one  time  land  extended,  and  man  roamed,  from  Australia 
to  Madagascar. 

Yet,  different  as  to  stature  and  hair,  the  islanders  were  in 
some  points  like  the  Australians.  Like  them  they  raised 
cicatrices  to  adorn  their  bodies.  Like  them  they  venerated 
stones  of  rock-crystal ;  like  them  they  initiated  young  men  in 
tribal  mysteries ;  like  them  at  those  mysteries  they  used,  among 
other  symbols  which  women  and  children  might  not  see,  an 
oblong  piece  of  wood  which,  swung  by  a  string  in  swift  circles, 
caused  a  booming  sound.  At  those  mysteries  also,  on  island 
and  continent,  there  were  observances  which  might  seem  derived 
from  the  Dionysiac  orgies  which  had  their  counterpart  in 
Hindostan,  as  well  as  atnong  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but 
were  screened  from  public  gaze  in  Australia.  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  men  at  their  dances,  by  simultaneous  hissing  and 
rapid  vibration  of  the  lips,  made  a  fierce  sound,  quite  unlike 
the  quivering  roar  produced  by  the  Maoris  in  their  war-dance. 

There  was  no  wild  dog  in  Tasmania,  but  his  presence  on  the 
mainland  was  easy  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
wandering  Malays,  who  frequented  the  northern  coasts  for 
many  centuries,  had  left  dogs  on  shore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Thylddnvs  cynocephalus  and  the  Sarcophilvs  ursinus,  though 
both  marsupial,  were  not  found  on  the  continent.  The  islanders 
speedily  obtained  dogs  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1803. 

Like  the  Australian,  the  Tasmanian  natives  shrunk  from 
naming  their  departed  friends ;  and  often,  if  the  deceased  person 
had  borne  the  name  of  an  animal,  or  tree,  or  locality,  they 
invented  a  new  word  to  describe  the  object. 

No  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  "  s  "  was  contained  in  either 
vocabulary. 

Most  observers  remarked  that  there  was  no  trace  of  religious 
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usage  in  Tasmania,  but  a  dread  of  evil  spirits.  But  Clarke 
long  a  catechist  among  the  natives,  when  they  were  herded  at 
Flinders'  Island  after  capture,  testified  that  "  the  greater  portion, 
but  not  all  of  them,  believed  that  they  were  to  live  after  the 
body  died."  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  Australia,  the  relics  of 
their  religious  cult  were  enshrined  in  the  ceremonies  which  they 
sedulously  observed.  "If,"  said  Father  Clark  (as  the  natives 
called  him),  ''  so  few  die  joyfully  blessing  Qod,  are  they  singular 
in  that  respect  ?  The  last  words  of  one  who  died  at  Flinders' 
Island  were, '  Lord  Jesus  C!hrist,  come  and  take  me  to  Thyself.' 
This  was  in  the  hearing  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
who  are  yet  alive.  He  was  a  good  man."  Clark  himself  shed 
tears  of  joy  when  relating  the  happy  deaths  of  some  of  his  dark 
disciples.  The  race  was  therefore  not  incapable  of  religious 
impressions  or  of  prayer. 

Like  their  neighbours  they  believed  in  sorcery,  and  are  said  to 
have  believed  in  necromancy,  but  there  is  no  full  record  of  their 
traditions ;  nor  can  there  ever  be,  for  the  last  of  them,  Truganini, 
died  in  1876,  after  an  eventful  life,  which  will  be  glanced  at 
in  subsequent  pages.  Some  of  the  white  invaders  saw  the 
whole  race  disappear,  and  fragments  of  ill-compiled  vocabu- 
laries are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  a  people  which  has  passed 
away. 

The  great  possession — ^fire— was  procured  at  will  by  the  Tas- 
manians  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Australians.^  Both  of 
them  ascended  trees  by  notching  the  bark.  It  was  not  strange 
that  viewing  the  space  from  notch  to  notch,  and  not  seeing  the 
men  who  used  them,  Tasman  conjectured  that  they  were  a  race 
of  giants. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  more  easily  credited  that  the  race 
of  the   island   once   occupied   the   mainland   and  was  driven 

^  Sir  Joho  Lubbock  (*  Prehistoric  Times  ')  gives  an  illustration  of  Tas 
manian  fire-sticks  presented  to  him  by  Q.  A.  Bobinson,  the  conciliator  of 
the  shattered  remnants  of  the  tribes.  Sir  John  credited  a  rumour  that  there 
were  tribes  in  Tasmania  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  obtaining  fire  by 
friction  ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  island  and  the  fact  that  wives  were  often 
obtained  mutually  from  the  four  principal  groups  of  tribes  is  8u£Gicient 
proof  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  The  practice  of  the  natives  in  carry- 
ing fire  from  place  to  place,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  to  make  it 
with  inconvenient  materials,  deceived  many  colonists  as  to  their  power  to 
procure  it. 
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southwaxda  by  more  warlike  or  skilful  tribes  than  that  it  separ- 
ately invented  similar  traditions  and  observances.  To  float  across 
Bass's  Straits  in  a  canoe  was  doubtless  hazardous,  but  in  calm 
weather  the  task  itself  was  easy.  Many  recorded  instances  of 
drifting  canoes  exceed  by  far  the  distance  from  Cape  Otway  to 
King's  Island,  or  from  Wilson's  Promontory  to  Flinders'  Island, 
whence  in  either  case  it  would  be  easy  to  attain  the  north-west 
or  north-east  coast  of  Tasmania.  The  so-called  catamaran  of 
Southern  Tasmania,  moreover,  could  not  be  filled  with  water 
nor  upset.  The  migration  may  perhaps  have  occurred  in  a 
remote  age  when  the  Straits  were  narrower  than  now.  Such  a 
conclusion  seems  justifiable  rather  than  a  supposition  that  the 
islanders  are  a  remnant  of  a  race  that  walked  on  western  lands 
now  submerged,  and  were  always  distinct  from  Australian  tribes. 
If  it  were  allowable  to  call  up  continents  from  the  vasty  deep  it 
would  be  easy  to  people  worlds  in  imagination.  But  the  his- 
torian must  represent  facts  as  he  finds  them.  They  are  in  this 
instance  encumbered  with  difficulties. 

To  ascribe  the  habits  of  the  islanders  to  chance  when  they 
conform  to  those  of  the  continent  would  be  a  wild  abandonment 
of  reason,  when  the  similarities  are  found  to  be  abundant.  ,  To 
account  for  the  dissimilarities  is  difficult;  but  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  frequently  in  the  lapse  of  ages  families  would 
land  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent,  it  is  highly 
credible  that  the  intermingling  of  fresh  blood  would  produce 
physical  differences,  and  thus  the  race  on  the  continent  might 
diverge  in  appesirance  from  that  which  was  isolated  in  the 
southern  island.  Thus  also  any  invention,  such  as  that  of  the 
boemerang  or  the  wommerah,  would  remain  unknown  in  the 
island,  although  it  would  be  communicated  gradually  on  the 
continent. 

The  number  of  the  islanders  at  the  date  of  British  occupation 
has  been  computed  by  well-informed  persons  at  seven  thousand,^ 

^  Mr.  J.  B.  Culder  published  (Tasmania,  1875)  an  account  of  the  natives, 
in  compiling  which  he  consulted  official  documents  in  Hobart  Town.  The 
decrease  in  the  tribes  puzzled  Mr.  Calder.  It  was,  he  said,  "  assignable  to 
very  different  causes  than  the  hostility  of  the  whites,  to  which  it  has  been 
80  much  the  fashion  to  ascribe  it,  for  up  to  the  time  of  their  voluntary  sur- 
render to  the  Government  they  not  only  maintained  their  ground  every- 
where (the  towns  excepted),  but  had  by  far  the  best  of  die  fight :  ....  in 
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divided  into  about  a  score  of  tribes,  estranged  by  warfetre,  and 
speaking  four  differing  dialects.  They  roved  from  place  to 
place  within  their  tribal  limits.  Like  their  neighbours  on  the 
continent,  when  they  sent  out  a  war-party  they  composed  it  of 
men  only.  If  they  apprehended  an  attack,  they  sent  their 
women  and  children  to  mountain  recesses,  and  watched  the 
object  of  dread.  Thus  for  days  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was 
followed  (within  the  author's  knowledge)  by  an  agile  band 
whom  he  never  saw,  but  who  did  not  return  to  their  families  till 
he  had  quitted  their  domain* 

The  huts  of  the  races  were  of  the  same  temporary 
character;  but  it  was  observed  that  on  the  exposed  and 
stormy  west  coast  of  Tasmania  they  were  more  substantial 
than  elsewhere. 

On  the  south  and  west  coasts,  the  island  tribes  used  a 
catamaran  of  logs,  or  a  bundle  of  buoyant  bark  bound  together, 
but  narrowing  at  the  end.  On  this  apparently  solid  and  clumsy 
float  the  voyagers  sat,  and  have  been  known  to  paddle  their 
strange  handiwork  across  many  miles  of  rough  sea-water.  On 
such  a  raft,  perhaps,  when  drifted  in  foggy  weather  from  the 
south  coast  of  Australia,  the  progenitors  of  the  island  tribes 
found  their  way  to  Tasmania.  Cannibalism  was  rejected  by 
them  with  horror.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  no  instance  did  the 
Tasmanians  perpetrate  outrages  upon  women  during  the  war  of 
extermination.  Funeral  ceremonies  varied.  Sometimes  there 
was  burial;  sometimes  burning;  sometimes  the  remains  were 
placed  in  a  hollow  tree.  Grief  for  a  distinguished  or  beloved 
friend  was,  as  on  the  continent,  attended  with  the  cutting  of  the 
face  with  flints  and  the  melancholy  wail  of  mourners.  White 
was  also  the  suit  of  woe  for  both  races. 

The  rumour  that  any  Tasmanians  had  no  method  of  lighting 
fires  could  attain  no  credence  with  M.  Peron,  who  in  1802 


this  unequal  contest  the  musket  of  the  Englishman  was  far  less  deadly  tlian 
the  spear  of  the  savage,  at  least  five  of  the  former  dying  to  one  of  the 
latter."  Mr.  Ga1der*s  tilt  against  facts  is  not  more  prosperous  than  wooden 
weapons  against  fire-arms.  He  attributed  the  extinction  of  the  race  '*  to 
epidemic  disorders.'*  He  did  not  find  ofiicial  reports  by  white  killers  of 
black  men,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Robinson  greatly  exaggerated  the  merciless 
murders  committed. 
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found,  under  tlie  shade  of  casuarina  trees,  the  charred  remains  of 
a  native,  decently  covered  with  grass  and  turf. 

It  is  notable  that  the  French  and  some  other  early  narrators 
described  the  islanders  with  an  admiration  not  sympathized 
with  by  those  who  would  relegate  them  to  an  order  little 
removed  from  brutes.  Mr.  J.  E.  Calder,  who  had  seen  them 
during  their  degradation  consequent  upon  contact  with  the 
whites,  and  who  compiled  his  account  of  them  after  refer- 
ence to  published  and  MS.  authorities,  thus  summed  up  his 
estimate  of  their  capacity :  "  It  has  been  customary  to  rank 
the  Tasmanian  savages  with  the  most  degraded  of  the  human 
family,  and  possessed  of  inferior  intelligence  only.  But  facts 
quite  disprove  this  idea,  and  show  that  they  were  naturally 
very  intellectual,  highly  susceptible  of  culture,  and  above  all 
most  desii'ous  of  receiving  instruction,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
dogma  of  their  incapacity  for  civilization."  ^  To  a  question  from 
Mr.  Bonwick — whether  they  were  capable  of  true  civilization — 
Mr.  Calder  answered : 

"Yes,  undoubtedly;  and  I  give  as  an  example  (one,  Arthur)  whom 
I  knew  well,  who  was  captured  when  a  mere  infant,  and  brought  up 
and  educated  at  the  Queen's  Orphan  School  at  Hobart  Town.  His 
ideas  were  perfectly  Enghsh,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest  dash  of 
savage  in  him.  He  was  a  very  conversible  man,  fond  of  reading* 
and  spoke  and  wrote  English  quite  grammatically.  One  of  his 
neighbours  was  a  grasping  and  unprincipled  fellow,  who  mistook 
Arthur  for  a  person  with  whom  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  and 
encroached  on  a  cultivated  part  of  his  land,  which  Arthur  had  no 
idea  of  suffering.  (After  vain  expostulation,  Arthur  employed  a 
surveyor.)  This  operation  proved  that  Arthur  was  right,  and  that  he 
knew  his  proper  boundaries  quite  well.     When  he  saw  that  his 

opponent  was  satisfied,  he  said :    '  Well,  Mr. ,  though  you  have 

tried  to  wrong  me,  I  will  treat  you  differently  from  what  I  believ® 
you  would  have  done  to  me  if  I  were  in  your  place.  You  can  come 
on  my  land  and  remove  your  crop  when  it  is  ripe." '  * 

1  'The  Native  Tribes  of  Tasmania,*  p.  31.  (J.  E.  Calder,  Tasmania.) 
'  '  The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,'  p.  853.  James  Bonwick.  London : 
1870.  Arthur  was  married  to  a  half-caste.  They  had  no  children.  Mr, 
Bonwick  sadly  records  the  fact  that  Arthur  became  dissipated,  and  while 
plying  as  a  boatman  between  Hobart  Town  and  Oyster  Cove,  was  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  1861. 
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Mr.  Bonwick  adds  that  Arthur  had  not  thoroughly  adopted 
the  civilization  of  his  conquerors,  for  "  such  conduct  was  scarcely 
that  generally  adopted  by  our  enlightened  countrymen."  Mr. 
Bonwick  knew  the  hero  of  this  tale,  and  declared  "his  face 
presented  no  aggravation  of  the  native  features,  though  suffi- 
ciently betraying  the  black  man.  If  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  Rome,  he  would  have  been  often 
selected  as  a  model  for  his  magnificent  head."  Such  was  one  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  vanished  tribes  of  Tasmania. 
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Thbrb  is  a  collection  of  weapons  called  boomerangs  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  description  in  the  Catalogue  speaks  of 
the  curved  thiowing-sticks  foi  killing  game  as  the  returning  boomerang 
of  the  Australians.  The  explanation  of  the  returning  movement  is 
given  (p.  29)  as  due  to  the  continuance  of  rotation,  ''after  the  forward 
movement  has  ceased  by  which  means  the  axis  of  rotation  continuing 
parallel  to  itself,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  weapon  being  tilted  upwards, 
in  falling,  it  glides  backwards  on  an  inclined  plane." 

This  description  is  true  of  the  card  struck  upwards  so  as  to  make  it 
rotate.  It  will  return  on  an  inclined  plane  to  the  person  who  sent  it^ 
but  it  will  return  almost  as  if  pulled  back  by  a  thread.  So  will  the 
three  thin  pieces  of  wood  fastened  cross-wise.  Neither  the  card  nor 
the  wood  will  return  if  projected  almost  perpendicularly.  In  some 
tribes  a  toy-boomerang  was  made  which  was  thrown  almost  horizontally, 
but  upwards  ;  and  its  path  was,  though  it  went  far,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  card.  But  the  boomerang  whose  path  has  not  been 
explained  pursued  a  totally  different  course. 

D  Thrown   to  the  right  of    the 

thrower    it    went    in    a    circuit. 

£  C  Starting  from  A  it  would  at  B  be 

40  or  50  feet  high  :  still  rising  it 

would  be  at  D  more  than  100  feet 

F  B  high  and  80  or  100  paces  from  the 

thrower;  at  G  it  would  be  as  high 

G     A  or  higher  than  at  D,  and  would 

THROWER.  then,  if  a  perfect  instrument,  float 
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in  gyratory  rotations  to  the  gronnd.  Thrown  almost  perpendicularly 
so  as  to  strike  the  ground  between  A  and  B  it  would  rise  in  the  air 
and  pursue  a  course  similar  to,  but  not  quite  so  lengthy  as,  that  just 
described.  The  point  at  G  might  be  yariable  according  to  the  strength 
imparted.  The  boomerang  might  finish  its  main  circle  at  F,  or,  if 
remarkably  good,  might  first  pass  over  the  thrower's  head,  and  then 
commence  its  descending  gyrations. 

A  boomerang  made  narrower  and  heavier  would  make  the  circuit 
without  rising  more  than  40  feet,  and  continue  its  coarse  (without 
ever  assuming  a  horizontal  position)  until  it  reached  the  ground  (after 
passing  the  thrower)  at  or  beyond  B.  Barely  there  were  left-handed 
nativea  They  made  boomerangs  which  circled  from  left  to  right. 
They  could,  however,  by  lowering  the  head  and  bringing  the  left  hand 
over  the  right  shoulder,  throw  a  right-hand  boomerang;  and,  vice 
versd,  a  right-handed  man  could  throw  a  left-hand  boomerang. 
Though  one  side  of  the  instrument  was  flatter  than  the  other,  and  the 
warps  of  each  half  were  almost,  but  not  quite,  identical,  it  was  not  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  flattest  side  was  thrown  outermost  the  boome- 
rang might  be  thrown  indifferently  by  making  a  handle  of  either  end. 
Therefore  the  left-handed  man  could  not  throw  a  right-hand  boomerang 
by  simply  making  a  handle  of  the  opposite  end  to  that  used  by  the 
right-handed  man,  and  throwing  from  left  to  right  The  natives  when 
fashioning  a  boomerang  always  insisted  that  if  it  performed  the  first 
half  of  its  circuit  well,  and  failed  in  its  second,  it  was  because  the  end 
not  used  as  a  handle  was  deficiently  warped,  and  they  proceeded  to 
warp  it  properly.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  L.  Mitchell,  who  sought  an 
interview  with  me  more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  converse  on  the 
subject,  when  he  was  making  experiments  with  regard  to  a  '<  Boomerang 
Propeller,"  was  unable  to  account  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
natives.  There  remains,  to  vouch  for  their  accuracy,  the  fact  that 
each  boomerang  was  constructed  so  that  it  could  only  be  thrown 
properly  by  using  the  end  fitted  by  the  fashioner  to  be  the  handle. 

The  Catalogue  remarks  (p.  35)  that  the  fac-simile  of  the  Egyptian 
boomerang,  167  to  169,  fig.  18,  "with  practice  could  be  made  to 
return  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  feet  of  the  thrower."  The  figure  in 
the  catalogue  does  not  show  the  thickness  of  the  ends  of  the  weapon, 
or  the  roundness  of  its  ends,  but  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  true 
returning  boomerang  of  Australia,  a  sight  of  the  fac-simile  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  so-called  Egyptian 
boomerangs  to  pursue  the  path  of  the  Australian. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  shown  as  Dravidian  boomerangs. 
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Other  weapons  are  exhibited  as  "  modem  African  Iron  Boomerangs," 
but  nnless  every  missile  hurled  so  as  to  rotate  is  to  be  called  a 
boomerang,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why  the  term  is  thus  applied. 

A  tomahawk  or  a  knife  may  be  made  to  rotate,  but  always  with 
forward  progress ;  and  a  glance  at  the  weapons  of  the  Kolis  of  Guzerat, 
and  the  Marawar  of  Madura,  as  well  as  those  from  Kattyawar^  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  proves  at  once  that  they  were  missiles 
for  straightforward  progress.  The  Australians  used  many  varieties  of 
such  weapons,  but  they  did  not  call  them  returning  boomerangs,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  by  an  unhappy  confusion  of  terms  the  circling  instru- 
ment has  been  associated  with  the  progressive  one.  If  any  person 
were  to  show  an  Australian  native  the  instrument  figured  20  in  the 
Catalogue,  and  stated  (p.  30)  as  ''  found  to  fly  with  a  return  flight  like 
the  Australian  boomelrang,"  the  Australian  would  need  great  command 
of  countenance  to  restrain  his  laughter.  I  regret  that  I  can  furnish 
no  scientific  explanation  of  tbe  course  of  the  circling  instrument,  but 
I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  a  valued  friend — the  late  Professor 
W.  P.  Wilson,  a  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge — ^when  he  saw  the 
instrument  thrown  in  Australia,  declared  that  no  explanation  had  been 
given  of  its  path.  Eeasons  which  apply  to  the  return  of  the  card 
were,  in  his  opinion,  inapplicable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Phillip's  explorations. 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  the  territory  which  he  was 
to  govern  Phillip  was  entirely  ignorant.  The  explorations  of 
Cook  had  been  confined  to  the  coast.  Of  the  native  inhabitants 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  information.  La  Perouse  had  fired 
upon  them  while  at  Botany  Bay,  and  the  English  convicts 
provoked  them  by  assault  and  theft. 

Phillip's  settlement  was  estabUshed  upon  a  rocky  and  sandy 
site,  altogether  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  unless  heavily 
manured.  The  virgin  soils,  which  needed  no  enrichment,  on 
alluvial  flats,  had  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and,  when  discovered,  to 
be  cleared  of  the  forests  and  undergrowth  which  shrouded  them. 
Even  at  Sydney  there  was  a  rugged  covering  of  eucalyptus, 
banksia,  and  straggling  underwood.  The  Hawkesbury  river  was 
not  known  until  the  energies  of  the  colonists  had  been  bound 
down  to  the  barren  soil  close  to  them ;  and  westward  of  the 
Hawkesbury  the  Blue  Mountains  of  the  cordillera  effectually 
barred  them  from  the  plains  of  the  interior. 

As  early  as  in  March  1788  Phillip  commenced  his  explorations, 
and  examined  Broken  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hawkesbury 
river.  The  south  branch,  which  he  thought  "  the  finest  piece  of 
water  he  had  ever  seen,"  he  called  Pitt  Water,  in  honour  of  the 
great  Prime  Minister.  In  April  he  made  an  inland  incursion 
towards  the  mountains,  but  was  unable  to  reach  them  in  the 
time  at  his  disposal ;  and,  during  his  brief  absence,  five  ewes 
and  a  lamb  were  killed  at  Sydney  by  dogs.  In  July  1789  he 
was  successful  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  Hawkesbury  river  from 
Broken  Bay  to  Richmond  Hill ;  and,  intent  as  he  was  on  the 
useful,  he  had  yet  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  reported  the 
wonderful  charmS  of  the  river  scenery. 
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The  ravages  of  past  floods  were  visible  in  the  lodgment  of 
large  logs  in  branches  of  trees,  at  a  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river ;  and  the  old  annalist  (Collins)  drily 
remarks  that  they  "  seemed  rather  unfavourable  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  near  the  banks,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
convenient."  In  later  times,  not  only  on  the  Hawkesbury,  but 
on  many  other  Australian  rivers,  the  imprudence  of  settling 
within  reach  of  floods  has  been  punished  by  loss  not  only  of 
property  but  of  life. 

In  Phillip's  earliest  excursions  he  had  not  discovered  good 
land  for  cultivation.  That  at  Paramatta  was  better  than  the 
sand  of  Sydney,  but  it  was  nevertheless  poor.  By  the  time  that 
the  rich  soil  at  the  Hawkesbury  was  known,  the  colonists  were 
adscripti  gleb(B  elsewhere ;  and  there  was,  moreover,  some  risk  of 
attacks  by  the  aborigines,  the  ill-treatment  of  whom,  by  the 
convicts  and  others,  had  aroused  an  unfriendly  feeling  which 
Phillip  and  his  wiser  comrades  vainly  strove  to  remove.  In 
April  1791  Phillip  headed  an  exploring  party  of  ofificers,  soldiers, 
and  convicts.  Bennilong  and  another  native  accompanied  him, 
"  carrying  their  own  provisions."  Phillip  intetided  to  trace  the 
Nepean  river,  previously  named  by  him,  but  he  reached  the 
Hawkesbury  without  seeing  the  Nepean.  In  June  1791  a 
party,  two  officers  and  two  soldiers,  went  out.  Civilly  treated  by 
the  natives,  they  ascertained  that  the  Nepean  was  an  afiluent  of 
the  Hawkesbury. 

While  Phillip  was  gaining  knowledge  of  the  eastern  territory, 
a  brother  officer.  Captain  Vancouver,  of  H.M.S.  '  Discovery,' 
found  and  named  King  George's  Sound  in  the  west.^     Phillip 

1  WritiDg  jfrom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Vancouver  told  Lord  Grenville : 
'*  It  18  ray  intention  to  fall  in  with  the  Bouth-west  cape  of  New  Holland,  and 
should  I  find  the  shores  capable  of  being  navigated  without  much  hazard, 
to  range  its  coast  and  determine  whether  it  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land  are 
joined,  which  from  all  information  at  present  extant,  appears  somewhat 
doubtful."  His  voyage  was  mainly  directed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  he 
paused  sufiSciently  to  discover  and  to  name  after  the  king  '*  one  very  excel- 
lent port  " — King  George's  Sound.  At  Termination  Island,  longitude  122*8, 
boisterous  weather  on  an  unknown  coast  interfered  with  his  shore  survey, 
and  he  bore  off,  passing  to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  discover- 
ing and  naming  the  Snares,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Zealand. 
The  armed  tender  *  Chatham,'  while  separated  from  Vancouver,  discovered 
islands,  which  the  commander  named  in  consequence  the  Chatham  Islands. 

•   vol..  I.  K 
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"was  intelligently  solicitous  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  native  race.  His  intention  to  guard  them  from  wrong  was 
made  known  to  the  Government  before  he  left  England.  From 
Sydney  he  wrote  (May  1788)  : 

**  It  was  my  determination  from  my  first  landing  that  nothing  less 
than  the  most  absolute  necessity  should  ever  make  me  fire  on  them, 
and  though  persevering  in  this  resolution  has  been  at  times  rather 
difficult,  I  have  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  that  it  has  never  been 
necessary.  Monsieur  La  Perouse,  while  at  Botany  Bay,  was  not  so 
fortunate ;  he  was  obliged  to  fire  on  them,  in  consequence  of  which, 
with  the  bad  behaviour  of  some  of  the  Transports'  boats  and  some 
convicts,  the  natives  have  lately  avoided  us,  but  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  regain  their  confidence.  .  .  When  I  first  landed  in  Botany 
Bay  they  appeared  on  the  beach,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  receive 
what  was  offered  them  ;  and,  though  they  were,  armed,  very  readily 
returned  the  oonfidenoe  I  placed  in  them  by  going  to  them  alone  and 
uiianned,  most  of  them  laying  down  their  spears  when  desired,  and 
while  the  ships  remained  in  Botany  Bay  no  disputes  happened  between 
our  people  and  the  natives.  .  .  When  I  first  went  in  the  boats  to 
Port  Jackson  they  appeared  armed  near  the  place  at  which  we  landed, 
and  were  very  vociferous ;  but — like  the  others — were  easily  persuaded 
to  accept  what  was  offered  them,  and  I  persuaded  one  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  or  master,  to  go  with  me  to  that  part  of  the 
beach  where  the  people  were  boiling  their  meat.  When  he  came  near 
the  marines,  who  were  drawn  up  near  the  place,  and  saw  that  by 
proceeding  he  should  be  separated  from  his  companions,  who  remained 
with  several  of  the  officers  at  some  distance,  he  stopped,  and  with  great 
firmness  seemed  by  words  and  actions  to  threaten  them  if  they  offered 
to  take  any  advantage  of  his  situation.  He  then  went  on  with  me  to 
examine  what  was  boiling  in  the  pot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  in 
a  manner  that  made  me  believe  he'  intended  to  profit  from  what  he 
saw,  and  what  I  made  him  understand.  .  .  Their  confidence  and 
manly  behaviour  made  me  give  the  name  of  Manly  Cove  to  this  place. 
...  As  their  curiosity  made  them  very  troublesome  when  we  were 
preparing  our  dinner,  I  made  a  circle  round  us.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  making  them  understand  that  they  were  not  to  come 

Vancouver  reported  bis  discoveries  to  PhilKp  from  Monterrey  (near  Nootka 
Sound)  by  the  *  Daadalus '  storeship,  under  Lieutenant  Hanson ;  but  Phillip 
had  left  New  South  Wales  before  the  *  D»dalu8 '  arrived  there  in  April 
1793. 
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within  it,  and  they  then  sat  down  very  quiet.  .  .  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  them  eat  with  us,  and  when  they  left  us  they  generally 
threw  away  the  bread  and  meat,  but  fish  they  always  accepted,  and 
would  broil  and  eat  it." 

Even  in  this  early  despatch  Phillip  narrated  much  that  he  had 
learned  about  the  customs  of  the  natives,  their  carvings  on  the 
rocks,  &c.  He  wrote  it  under  diflSculties,  and  at  diflFerent  times, 
apologizing  for  its  unconnected  nature,  and  said  the  "  situation 
does  not  permit  me  to  begin  so  long  a  letter  again,  the  canvas 
house  I  am  under  being  neither  wind  nor  water-proof."  Phillip 
was  not  the  only  one  who  recorded  the  friendly  bearing  of  the 
inhabitants,     Collins  informs  us  that  at  the  outset  they 

''  conducted  themselves  sociably  and  peaceably  toward  all  the  parties 
of  our  officers  and  people,  and  by  no  means  seemed  to  regard  them  as 
enemies  or  invaders  of  their  country  and  tranquillity.  How  grateful 
to  every  feeling  of  humanity  would  it  be,  could  we  conclude  this 
narrative  without  being  compelled  to  say  that  these  inoffending  people 
had  found  reason  to  change  both  their  opinions  and  their  conduct." 

But  though  PhiHip  used  every  precaution,  and  strictly 
enjoined  his  subjects  not  to  deprive  the  natives  of  their  spears, 
their  boomerangs  (called  wooden  swords  by  the  English  at  first), 
their  gum,  and  other  articles,  which,  there  being  no  thieving 
amongst  themselves  (Collins  says),  "we  soon  perceived  they 
were  accustomed  to  leave  under  the  rocks,  or  loose  and  scattered 
about  upon  the  beaches,"  the  white  man  was  unrestrainable. 
It  was  too  late  discovered  that  a  boat's-crew  from  one  of  the 
transports  had  first  given  ofifence,  and  had  been  driven  off  with 
stones  by  the  blacks.  What  cared  convicts  (who  could  obtain 
a  few  shillings  for  a  stolen  weapon)  for  Phillip's  prudence? 
What  recked  the  crews  of  the  transports,  who  were  collecting 
curiosities,  the  manner  in  which  convicts  had  obtained  them  ? 

Again,  the  French — who  as  birds  of  passage  had  no  such  cogent 
reasons  for  good  conduct  as  weighed  upon  Phillip — had  no  scruple 
in  firing  on  the  natives  with  or  without  provocation.'  Thus  the 
very  tribe,  and  often  perhaps  the  very  men,  whom  Phillip  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  at  Sydney,  and  with  whom  he  had  himself 
established  firiendly  relations,  were  wantonly  fired  upon  at  Botany 
Bay.    With  great  loyalty,  and  accepting  La  Perouse's  declaration 
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that  only  necessity  induced  him  to  allow  the  natives  to  be  shot, 
as  it  was  against  the  French  King's  instructions  to  maltreat 
them,  Phillip,  nevertheless,  recorded  his  mortification  at  these 
untoward  events.  Thefts,  and  assaults  upon  the  native  women, 
by  convicts,  who  (Collins  writes)  "were  everywhere  straggling 
about,"  were  indeed  sufficient  to  provoke  iU-feeling  without  the 
addition  of  violence  with  fire-arms.  In  March  1788  several 
convicts  came  in  from  the  woods,  one  wounded  with  a  spear, 
others  much  bruised.  They  denied,  but  Collins  says  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  been  the  aggressors, 
as  Phillip  on  returning  from  an  excursion  found  unusually  shy, 
natives  who  had  formerly  been  friendly,  and  who,  after  much 
invitation,  pointed  to  bniises  upon  their  bodies. 

By  the  21st  May,  1788,  violence  had  reached  the  phase  of 
murder ;  a  convict's  clothes  were  brought  in  bloody  and  pierced 
with  spears.  Phillip  wrote :  "  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  the 
natives  have  kiUed  him,  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  of  the 
convict's  being  the  aggressor."  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
two  more  convicts  were  found  killed.  The  annalist  says :  "  As 
it  was  improbable  that  these  murders  should  be  committed 
without  provocation,  inquiry  was  made,  and  it  appeared  that 
these  unfortunate  men  had  a  few  days  previous  to  their  being 
found,  taken  away  and  detained  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  natives, 
for  which  act  of  violence  and  injustice  they  paid  with  their 
lives."  Phillip  went  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  party.  On 
returning  he  met  about  two  hundred  natives,  but  had  no  means 
of  discovering  murderers  among  them.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Sydney:  "  Whether  .from  their  superiority  of  numbers,  for  we 
were  only  twelve,  or  from  their  not  being  accustomed  to  act 
with  treachery,  the  moment*  the  friendship  I  offered  was 
accepted  on  their  side  they  joined  us,  most  of  them  laying  down 
their  spears  and  stone-hatchets  with  the  greatest  confidence." 
Phillip  sighed  for  more  efficient  guards  over  the  convicts,  and 
for  more  faithful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  marines.  He  was  indebted  to  his  own  loyal 
bearing  for  the  confidence  he  inspired  amongst  the  natives. 

In  later  times  his  conduct  was  not  imitated.  The  slaughter 
of  any  black,  whether  suspected  or  not  to  have  been  implicated 
in  some  deed  of  violence  against  life  or  property — indeed  of 
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every  black  found  by  the  avenging  band — became  a  common 
practice  under  the  assumed  sanction  of  Government;  when 
bodies  of  native  police  were  let  loose  by  their  hardened  officers 
to  slay  any  and  every  black  who  could  be  hunted  down.  To 
whom  this  great  sin  is  chiefly  due  it  may  be  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. But  that  it  has  been,  nay,  even  now  is  (1877)  a  sin 
crying  aloud  to  the  covering  heavens,  and  the  stars  the  silent 
witnesses,  can  be  denied  by  none  who  know  the  course  of 
Australian  history. 

It  is  true  that  when  a  black  man  was  shot  his  countrymen 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  slayer  and  others,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  any  white  man.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  savage  lex  talionis,  which  smites  the 
innocent  instead  of  the  guilty,  was  the  practice  of  dissolute 
whites  who  were,  in  early  days  of  settlement,  the  border 
pioneers.  It  is  sad,  but  true  also,  that  sons  of  English  gentle- 
men have  linked  themselves  with  the  atrocious  practice,  and 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  glory  in  it,  to  the  horror  of  their 
auditors.^  But  not  thus  did  Phillip  act.  In  June  1788  he 
offered  a  free  pardon  to  any  one  giving  information  as  to  a 
native  reported  to  have  been  killed  by  a  convict ;  but  he 
obtained  none.  In  July  there  were  further  collisions,  although 
it  is  observable  that  even  while  the  relations  between  the  two 
races  were  becoming  hostile,  there  was  a  family  of  natives  in  one 
of  the  coves  of  the  harbour,  which  was  continually  visited  by  the 
convicts  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  although  none  of  the 
family  would  venture  into  the  settlement. 

In  August  a  party  of  natives  landed  from  their  canoes  in  a 
threatening  manner,  menacing  a  sailor  who  resisted  their 
successful  attempt  to  kill  and  c&rry  off  a  goat.  Phillip  followed 
them,  but  could  not  identify  the  robbers  among  the  natives  he 
encountered.  In  this  manner,  without  any  common  language 
for  intercourse  with  the  natives,  unable  to  restrain  the  passions 
of  his  convict  subjects,  and  goaded  by  the  increasing  hostilities, 
Phillip  passed  several  months;  and  finally  determined  to  cut 
the  knot  of  his  difficulties  by  seizing  one  or  two  natives  in  order 
to  acquire  their  language  from  them.     Accordingly,  on  the  30th 

1  *Our  Antipodes/  p.  111.  Colonel  G.  C.  Mundy.  Third  Edition. 
London:   Bentley.    1855. 
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December,  by  Lieutenant  Ball  of  the  '  Supply/  and  Lieutenant 
George  Johnston  of  the  marines,  "  a  young  man  was  seized  and 
brought  up."  A  second  was  seized,  but,  after  dragging  into  the 
water  beyond  his  depth  the  man  who  seized  him,  he  escaped. 
The  captive,  Arabanoo,  was  manacled  and  confined  in  a  hut  close 
to  the  guard-house,  near  the  Governor's  dwelling,  and  a  trusty 
convict  was  employed  to  watch  him.  Phillip  took  care  to  send 
him  down  the  harbour  several  times  so  that  his  friends  might 
converse  with  him  and  know  that  he  was  well-treated.  He 
speedily  became  a  favourite  among  his  captors,  and  through 
him  a  vocabulary  of  his  language  was  obtained.  Phillip  thus 
explained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  his  resort  to  force. 

**]S'ot  succeeding  in  my  endeavour  to  persuade  some  of  the  natives 
to  come  and  live  with  us,  I  ordered  one  to  be  taken  by  force,  which 
was  what  I  would  gladly  have  aToided,'as  I  knew  it  must  alarm  them ; 
but  not  a  native  would  come  to  the  settlement  for  many  months,  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  attain  their  language  or 
teach  them  ours,  that  the  means  of  redress  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them  if  they  were  injured,  and  to  reconcile  them  by  showing  the  many 
advantages  which  they  would  enjoy  by  mixing  with  us.  A  young 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  taken  in 
December  and  unfortunately  died  of  the  small-pox  ^  in  May,  when  he 

^  Ab  some  discussion  has  taken  place  about  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in 
1789,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  it.  Phillip  said :  "  Whether  the 
smalUpox  which  has  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  is  a  dis- 
order to  which  they  were  subject  before  any  Europeans  visited  this  country, 
or  whether  it  was  brought  by  the  French  ships,  we  have  not  yet  attained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  determine.  It  never  appeared  on 
board  any  of  the  ships  in  our  passage.'*  (Its  ravages  amongst  the  natives 
were  great,  and  as  they)  "  always  retired  from  where  the  disorder  appeared, 
and  which  some  must  have  carried  with  them,  it  must  have  been  spread 
to  a  considerable  distance,  as  well  inland  as  along  the  coast.  We  have 
seen  the  traces  of  it  wherever  we  have  been.'' 

Further  observation  confirmed  the  supposition  that  the  disease,  of  which 
Captain  Cook's  companions  had  in  1770  seen  no  traces,  was  introduced  by 
the  French.  A  surmise  that  as  the  natives  promptly  afiized  a  name  to  it 
they  must  have  been  previously  familiar  with  it,  is  untenable  and  discordant 
with  their  custom  of  coining  words.  European  articles  were  speedily 
designated  by  them,  in  conversing  together,  in  such  a  manner  that  Euro- 
peans would  not  recognize  the  name  when  occurring  amongst  Australian 
,  words.  Thus  *  musket '  was  changed  into  *  murrekin,'  not  because  of  inca- 
pacity to  pronounce  the  English  letters,  although  as  there  was  no  '  s  *  in 
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was  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  situation,  and  appeared  so  sensible  of 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed,  that^  fally  persuaded  he  would  not  leave 
lis,  I  had  for  some  time  freed  him  from  restraint.  His  behaviour 
gave  good  reason  for  forming  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  than  has  been  drawn  from  the  report  made  by  those 
who  formerly  touched  on  this  coast." 

While  Arabanoo  was  alive  small-pox  was  raging  amongst  his 
countrymen,  and  from  motives  of  humanity  two  suffering  men 
and  a  boy  and  girl  were,  with  Arabanoo's  help,  taken  to  a  hut 
in  the  settlement.  The  men  died,  but  the  children  recovered. 
We  are  told  by  Captain  Hunter,  that  from  the  moment  of  their 
introduction  Arabanoo's  solicitude  excited  admiration,  and  that 
when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  ''every  person  in  the 
settlement  waa  much  concerned  for  the  loss  of  this  man.** 

Even  while  Arabanoo  was  alive,  hostilities  had  not  ceased, 
and  enraged  by  the  death  of  a  convict,  sixteen  others  went  off 


the  Australian  language  the  contrary  might  have  been  supposed.  *  T '  was 
a  common  letter,  but  unless  the  *  t '  bad  been  changed  an  English  hearer 
might  have  recognized  the  transmuted  word. 

The  early  settlersi  when  able  to  converse  with  the  natives,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  small-pox  had  been  introduced  by  the  French.  In  a  paper 
prepared  by  Jamieson,  the  principal  surgeon  (and  published  in  the  '  Sydney 
Gazette '  in  1804),  it  was  stated :  "  It  is  generally  accredited  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  colony  on  its  first  establishment,  that  the  small-pox  had 
been  introduced  by  the  crews  of  the  French  ships  then  in  Botany  Bay ; 
since  that  period  no  vestige  of  the  disease  has  ever  appeared/' 

Isolation  of  the  patients  by  the  flight  of  the  terrified  tribe  served  in  some 
measure  to  prevent  contagion  ;  but  those  who  fled  were  sometimes  tainted, 
and  the  disease  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe,  dying  out  in  each  after  a  time  as 
in  Sydney.  Early  colonists  saw  in  the  far  interior  old  men  marked  with  the 
strange  disease  thus  communicated  by  the  French.  The  natives  concurred 
in  declaring  that  only  at  that  epoch  were  its  ravages  heard  of  amongst  the 
tribes,  and  none  but  the  aged  bore  traces  of  it  in  1835.  Some  inquirers 
have  thought  otherwise,  but  the  proofs  on  which  they  relied  have  been 
resolved  into  instances  of  a  disease  known  as  native  pock  which  sometimes 
produced  severe  pustules.  In  1831  there  was  an  outcry  in  the  Bathurst 
district  against  the  Government  for  allowing  the  settlers'  lives  to  be  endan- 
gered by  the  *  small-pox '  alleged  to  be  raging  among  the  aborigines.  On 
examination  by  medical  men  it  was  found  that  native  pock,  of  more  impress- 
ive character  than  usual,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  dreaded  disease ;  which 
from  the  time  of  the  French  visit  in  1788  has  committed  no  havoc  in 
Australia,  and  when  introduced  by  ships  has  hitherto  been  speedily 
overcome. 
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(Maxch  1789)  to  revenge  themselvea  upon  any  natives  they 
could  meet.  They  encountered  some,  who  killed  one  of  them 
and  wounded  six  others.  The  Governor  sent  out  an  armed 
party  under  an  oflScer,  who  found  the  dead  convict,  and  a  boy 
left  also  for  dead. 

"  The  day  following,  the  Governor,  judging  it  highly  necessary  to 
make  examples  of  these  misguided  people,  who  had  so  daringly  and 
flagrantly  broken  through  every  order  which  had  been  given  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  the  natives  as  to  form  a  party  expressly  to  meet 
with  and  attack  them,  directed  that  those  who  were  not  wounded 
should  receive  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  and  wear  a  fetter  for 
a  twelvemonth ;  the  like  punishment  was  directed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  were  in  the  hospital  as  soon  as  they  should  recover  from 
their  wounds ;  in  pursuance  of  which  order  seven  of  them  were  tied 
up  in  front  of  the  provision  store,  and  punished  (for  example's  sake) 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  convicts.'* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Major  Ross  had  made  his  obstruc- 
tiveness  oppressive  to  the  Governor,  that  famine  was  severe,  and 
that  sIk  marines  were  executed  for  robbing  the  rapidly-dimimsh- 
ing  stores,  as  elsewhere  recorded,  and  one  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize with  the  gallant  bearing  of  Phillip  under  his  many-sided 
difl&culties.  To  maintain  a  firm  front  towards  the  natives,  while 
the  convicts  were  being  punished,  he  sent  out  two  armed  parties 
— "  one  toward  Botany  Bay,  the  other  in  a  different  direction, 
that  the  natives  might  see  that  their  late  act  of  violence  would 
neither  intimidate  nor  prevent  us  from  moving  beyond  the 
settlement  whenever  occasion  required."  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  one  witness.     Phillip  afterwards  wrote  : 

"  From  the  time  our  native  died  orders  have  been  given  to  take 
another  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  ;  but  the  men  were  always  on 
their  guard,  and  I  was  desirous  of  its  being  done  without  the  necessity 
of  firing  on  them.  Towards  the  end  of  November  two  natives  were 
taken,  and  one  of  them  proved  to  be  a  chief  who  had  been  frequently 
mentioned  to  us  as  a  great  warrior.  The  necessary  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  their  escape,  but  it  was  effected  by  the  chief  a  fort- 
night after  he  was  taken.  .  •  .  The  other  remains ;  he  lives  with  me, 
and  every  possible  means  are  used  to  reconcile  him  to  us,  in  which  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  succeed."  "  Your  lordship  has  been 
informed  that  some  of  the  convicts  have  been  killed  and  wounded  by 
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the  natives ;  but  that  has,  I  believe,  never  happened  but  when  the 
convicts  have  been  the  aggressors.  I  have  always  found  them  friendly, 
and  still  retain  (Feb.  1790)  the  opinion  I  first  formed  of  those  people. 
That  they  do  not  betray  a  confidence  placed  in  them  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  their  never  having  attempted  to  take  that  advantage  which 
they  might  have  done  from  the  confidence  which  has  been  frequently 
placed  in  them  by  myself  and  those  who  have  been  with  me  in  the 
different  excursions,  and  from  the  confidence  some  of  them  have  placed 
in  us,  nor  do  I  believe  they  would  ever  have  been  hostile  but  from 
having  been  ill-used  and  robbed,  which  has  been  the  case  though  every 
precaution  that  was  possible  has  been  taken  to  prevent  it" 

Later  (June  1790)  he  wrote  that  the  natives  were  not  dan- 
gerous ;  they  do  not "  want  innate  bravery,"  but  are  sensible  of 
the  great  superiority  of  our  arms.  .  •  .  People  go  out  to  rob  the 
natives  of  their  spears  and  the  few  articles  they  possess,  and  as 
they  do  it  too  frequently  with  impunity  the  punishments  they 
sometimes  meet  with  are  not  to  be  regretted.  They  have  had 
a  good  eflfect."  The  manner  in  which  the  two  natives  were 
seized  in  November  1789,  was  graphically  told  by  Captain  Hunter. 
An  armed  bbat's-crew,  espying  two  natives  on  the  beach  at  the 
north  part  of  the  harbour,  enticed  them  by  holding  up  fish : 

*^  The  men  with  much  confidence  came  forward  unarmed,  and  with 
much  cheerfulness  received  the  fish.  At  this  time  there  were  about 
five  of  our  people  on  the  beach,  and  the  boat  lying  afloat,  with  her 
stem  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sailors  lying  on  their  oars.  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  was  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  seeing  the  opportunity  good, 
gave  the  signal  for  securing  them ;  in  a  moment  their  heels  were 
knocked  up  and  they  were  tumbled  into  the  boat,  followed  by  those 
who  secured  them,  and  the  boat  immediately  pulled  off.  They  called 
out  to  their  friends  the  moment  they  were  taken  hold  of,  but  though 
a  considerable  number  appeared  in  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  on  seeing  arms 
in  the  hands  of  those  in  the  boat,  who  stood  up  ready  to  fire,  they  did 
not  venture  an  attack." 

One  of  these  natives  was  Bennilong,  who  became  a  fast  friend 
to  Phillip.  The  other,  a  chief,  after  seventeen  days  escaped  with 
an  activity  which  surprised  his  gaolers.  The  two  native  children 
were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  knew  of  the  welfare  of  the  children : — no  natives 
having  visited  the  settlement,  and  the  death  of  Arabanoo  having 
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firustrated  the  hope  of  intercourse  by  his  means.  Now  also  the 
kind  treatment  shown  to  the  children  was  useful  in  conciliating 
Bennilong.  Soon  after  his  capture  the  whole  settlement  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  rations,  and  we  may  infer  that  he 
fared  no  better  than  the  Governor  himself,  who  scrupulously 
took  no  more  than  any  of  the  convicts  was  entitled  to.  Bennilong, 
who,  we  are  told,  "  enjoyed  every  comfort  that  it  was  in  his 
Excellency's  power  to  give  him,  managed  his  escape  so  ingeni- 
ously (in  May  1790  before  the  close  of  the  starvation  period)  that 
it  was  not  suspected  till  .he  had  completed  it."  The  native 
children  remained  contentedly,  but  declared  that  Bennilong  would 
never  return ;  and  Phillip  seemed  to  be  foiled  once  more.  The 
natives  had  nevertheless  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
mastery;  and  respected  dignity.  The  kindness  of  a  gentleman 
elicited  jEedthful  service,  while  the  roughness  of  men  of  lower 
grade  excited  their  contempt.  They  had  discovered  that  Phillip  s 
position  was  that  of  a  chieftain,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  his 
word,     • 

It  happened  that  on  the  7th  September  (four  months  after 
Bennilong's  escape),^  the  Governor,  **  who  had  uniformly  directed 
every  undertaking  in  person  since  the  formation  of  the  colony," 
went  to  the  South  Head  to  give  instructions  about  the  erection 
of  a  column  there.  It  was  reported  by  Mr,  White  that  he  had 
just  seen  Bennilong,  who  had  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Governor 
a  piece  of  a  stranded  whale.  Thereupon  Phillip  resorted  to  Manly 
Beach  where  the  whale  was  lying,  and  saw  not  only  Bennilong, 
but  Colebe,  the  native  who  had  been  captured  with  him  origin- 
ally. Though  Bennilong  appeared  much  changed  by  his  rustic- 
ation, he  received  the  Governor  politely,  and  presented  several 
natives  to  him  by  name.  He  promised  to  return  to  Sydney  in 
two  days.    He  expressed  satisfaction  at  seeing  Collins. 

The  natives  were  numerous,  the  Governor's  small  party  un- 
armed, and  Phillip  was  retiring  towards  his  boat  by  degrees, 
conversing  with  Bennilong  about  presents  of  hatchets.  Bennilong 
pointed  out  to  him  a  native  by  name,  to  whom  Phillip  advanced. 
The  stranger  made  signs  of  repulsion.  Phillip  threw  down  his 
sword,  and  moved  forward  extending  cordially  both  his  hands ; 
"  the  savage  not  understanding  this  civility,  and  perhaps  thinking 

1  Collins. 
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that  he  was  going  to  seize  him  as  a  prisoner,  lifted  a  spear  from 
the  grass  with  his  foot,  and  fixing  it  on  his  throwing-stick,  in  an 
instant  darted  it  at  the  Oovemor."  As  on  two  occasions  natives 
had  been  violently  seized  by  Phillip's  command,  the  fears  of  the 
savage  were  not  unnatural.  The  spear  entered  above  the  collar- 
bone, and  the  barb  passed  out  at  Phillip's  back.  Other  spears 
were  thrown,  but  without  effect.  The  boatmen  landed  with 
their  muskets,  only  one  of  which  would  go  off.  The  Governor's 
party  retired.  Lieutenant  Waterhouse  having  with  difficulty 
broken  the  offending  spear, —  and  in  about  two  hours  the 
Governor  reached  Sydney,  where  the  spear  was  extracted,  and 
the  wound  pronounced  not  mortal.  Phillip  gave  strict  orders 
that  the  natives  should  not  be  fired  at.^  The  untoward  occur- 
rence, which  might  have  embittered  more  and  more  the  relations 
between  the  whites  and  blacks,  really  led  to  their  improvement. 

Bennilong  almost  at  once  resumed  his  intercourse  with  the 
settlement.  The  native  girl,  who  had  been  kindly  treated,  and 
lived  with  the  clergyman's  wife,  played  her  part  in  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation.  Some  officers  accompanied  her  to  the 
.North  Shore  to  meet  Bennilong  and  his  friends,  and  Bennilong 
declared  that  he  had  severely  beaten  Willemering  for  wounding 
the  Governor,  but  that  the  spear  had  been  thrown  by  Willemering 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  an  impulse  of  self-preservation. 
In  ten  days  the  Governor  himself,  with  an  armed  party,  visited 
Bennilong,  and  received  his  explanations,  presenting  at  the  same 
time  to  the  natives  some  fish  taken  the  preceding  day,  when 
the  largest  quantity  ever  caught'  (nearly  4000  of  51bs.  average 
weight)  had  been  taken  "  in  two  hauls  of  the  seine." 

These  proofs  that  the  Governor  was  not  angered  by  the 
assault  upon  him  bore  appropriate  fruit.  Bennilong,  after  some 
days  and  some  excuses,  kept  his  promise  to  visit  the  Governor ; 
and  being  now  convinced  of  Phillip's  sincerity,  applied  in 
October  for  a  hut  in  the  settlement.  It  was  built  for  him  of 
brick,  twelve  feet  square.  In  November  he  took  possession  of 
it,  and  Phillip's  kindness  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  by 
the  establishment  of  complete  and  friendly  communication. 

In  December  a  convict   employed  in  shooting  game  was 

1  Sumraary  of  Phillip's  Despatches,  *  Hunter's  Journal,'  p.  464.  1793. 
Quarto  edition. 
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speared  by  a  notable  warrior,  Pemulwy.  The  man  averred  that 
he  had  given  no  provocation,  and  had  never  fired  at  a  native 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  "possibly  wounded  the  spearman/' 
Pemulwy.  Phillip  was  by  this  time  able  to  show  his  sense  of 
justice  without  appearing  revengeful,  and  sent  out  two  armed 
parties  to  punish  the  offender.  They  were  out  four  days,  but 
failed  in  their  object "  to  destroy  or  make  prisoners  of  sit'  of 
the  offending  tribe."  It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  time  Phillip 
was  so  far  trusted  by  the  natives,  that  several  of  them  remained 
contentedly  in  the  settlement  while  the  avenging  army  (for  it 
contaioed  fiffcy-two  persons)  went  against  their  countrymen. 
He  who  was  true  to  his  word,  when  once  known  to  the  natives, 
was  always  trusted  by,  and  might  always  trust,  them.  Another 
party  sallied  out  at  night  to  surprise  the  natives  at  their  fires, 
but  after  two  days  they  returned  without  having  seen  one 
native. 

At  Paramatta  good  feeling  existed  generally  as  in  Sydney; 
but  in  June  1791  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  canoe  of  a 
native  who  had  leffc  it  while  he  went  with  fish  to  the  township, 
enraged  its  owner,  Balloodery,  beyond  all  bounds.  He  threatened 
to  revenge  himself  on  aU  white  men.  It  was  of  no  avail  that 
the  Qovemment  punished  the  six  offenders,  and  to  pacify,  tried 
to  delude  him  into  the  belief  that  one  had  been  hauged.  The. 
natives  kept  aloof  from  Paramatta.  About  three  weeks  after 
the  loss  of  his  canoe  Balloodery  wounded  a  white  man,  did  not 
deny  the  fact,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  Governor  to  visit  any 
of  the  settlements.  "  How  much  greater  claim  to  the  appellation 
of  savages "  (writes  Collins)  "  had  the  wretches  who  were  the 
cause  of  this,  than  the  native  who  was  the  sufferer  ? "  In  August 
Balloodery,  "  than  whom,**  Collins  says, "  he  had  seen  no  finer 
young  man  in  the  country,"  ventured  into  Paramatta,  and 
armed  parties  failed  in  attempts  to  capture  him,  although  shots 
were  fired. 

In  the  following  month  Phillip  compelled  a  sailor,  who  had 
sunk  a  native's  canoe,  to  present  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  to 
the  owner,  and  to  remain  on  board  his  ship  while  she  stayed 
in  the  harbour.  Balloodery  for  some  months  went  armed ;  but 
falling  sick  in  December,  1791,  was  restored  to  favour,  Phillip 
allaying  his  doubts  by  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  promising 
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that  after  recovery  in  the  hospital  he  should  be  outlawed  no 
longer.  Thus,  dispensing  even-handed  justice,  Phillip  persevered; 
retaining  his  good  name  so  completely  with  both  races,  that 
when  he  quitted  the  colony  in  1792,  he  bore  with  him  the  good- 
will of  the  whites,  and  was  accompanied  by  Bennilong  and 
Yemmerawannie,  who  in  spite  of  all  the  wailings  of  their  friends 
determined  to  follow  him  to  England. 

No  one  can  teU  whether  his  humane  and  just  system  could 
have  been  continued  successfully  when,  with  the  extension  of 
settlement,  the  boundary  of  occupation  by  the  whites  became 
indefinitely  large,  and,  moving  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  became 
more  and  more  free  from  the  control  of  head-quarters.  It  is 
probable  that  want  of  means  would  have  defeated  even  Phillip's 
determination ;  and  that  the  lawless  convict  servants  and  freed 
men  would  have  committed  their  dark  deeds  of  murder  with 
the  impunity  which  distance  from  Sydney  ensured.  But  Phillip 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  using  all  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
and  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them;  whereas  in  later  times 
outrages  were  winked  at  Even  his  immediate  successor, 
Hunter,  was  not  bold  enough  to  execute  justice  upon  white 
offenders  of  atrocious  dye. 

Two  white  men  had  been  killed  by  natives  at  the  Hawkes- 
bury.  Some  settlers  at  that  river  thereupon  seized  three  native 
boys  (who  were  living  peaceably  with  other  white  settlers),  tied 
their  hands,  stabbed  them,  killing  two,  and  firing  at  the  third, 
who,  though  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  swam  so  manacled,  and  escaped.  The  bodies  of 
the  murdered  boys  were  found  buried  in  a  garden,  and  the 
murderers  were  tried  on  the  18th  Oct.,  1799.  The  evidence 
was  conclusive ;  the  court  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoners  were  guilty  (not  of  murder,  but)  "  of  wantonly  killing 
two  natives ; "  and  to  the  shame  of  Hunfer  it  must  be  recorded 
that  the  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail,  and  a  special  reference, 
as  it  was  euphoniously  called,  was  made  to  His  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

In  January,  1802,  Lord  Hobart  announced  his  decision  to 
Governor  King.  He  had  "perused  with  great  attention" 
Hunter's  report,  had  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  trial, 
the  difference  of  opinion  "  amongst  the  members  who  composed 
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the  court,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,"  and 
had  ventured  to  recommend  the  prisoners  as  proper  objects  of 
His  Majesty's  mercy."  The  Governor  was  to  pardon  them, 
"  annexing  such  conditions  as  you  shall  think  most  adequate  to 
the  due  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice."  Having  thus 
condoned  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  unoffending  fellow-creatures, 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  governor  to  do  justice,  or 
to  hope  for  support  in  doing  it.  Lord  Hobart  proceeded  in  the 
ethical  vein  of  diplomacy  to 

"lament  that  the  wise  and  humane  instructions  of  my  predecessor 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  earlier  periods  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  with  an  attention  corresponding  to  the  importance 
of  the  object.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  neglect  seem  to  be  now 
sensibly  experienced,  and  the  difficulty  of  restoring  confidence  with 
the  natives,  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  unjustifiable  injuries  they 
have  too  often  experienced,  will  require  all  the  attention  which  your 
active  vigilance  and  humanity  can  bestow  upon  a  subject  so  important 
in  itself,  and  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement" 

He  hoped  that  the  Governor  would  be  able  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  show  "  forbearance,  and  plain  honest  dealing ; " 
and  with  sentiment  worthy  of  the  villain  of  Sheridan's  popular 
comedy  he  wished  that,  while  the  criminals  were  now  to  be 
pardoned,  it  should  be  "clearly  understood  that  on  future 
occasions  any  instance  of  injustice  or  wanton  cruelty  towards 
the  natives  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law." 

Thus  was  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  made  an 
accomplice  in  a  murder  of  a  class  diflBcult  to  detect,  more 
difficult  to  prove ;  and  now,  it  seemed,  to  be  pardoned  on  proof. 
As  the  Secretary  of  State  had  full  power  to  direct  the  Governor 
to  remove  the  murderers  from  the  colony,  it  cannot  be  urged 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  allow  them  to  be  executed. 
This  wide  departure  from  Phillip's  rule  of  justice  was  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  almost  universal  abuse  of  power  which  has  since 
prevailed  on  the  field  and  the  scaffold.  In  the  first,  fire-arms 
have  been  pitted  against  wooden  weapons.  The  victims  of  the 
second,  whose  countrymen  could  not  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
their  favour,  and  if  called   would  have  been  refused  by  the 
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prosecutor  and  judge,  have  been  hanged  in  mere  mockery  of 
justice,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  British  law. 

A  short  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the  close  of 
Phillip's  Government  is  necessary.  Subsequently  to  the  first 
famine,  both  Sydney  and  Norfolk  Island  were  reduced  to  great 
privations.  In  1791  the  sufifering  was  depicted  in  the  ghastly 
countenances  of  the  population.  Again  Phillip  despatched  a 
vessel,  the  'Atlantic/  to  procure  food  in  India;  but  liefore  the 
arrival  of  relief  the  scale  of  rations  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mortality  prevailed  among  the  convicts.  Of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  who  arrived  from  Ireland  in  1791,  only  fifty  were 
alive  in  May  1792.  Collins  tells  us :  **  The  wretches  who  were 
concerned  in  committing  robberies  were  in  general  too  weak  to 
receive  a  punishment  adequate  to  their  crimes.  Their  universal 
plea  was  hunger ;  but  it  was  a  plea  that,  in  the  situation  of  the 
colony,  could  not  be  so  much  attended  to  as  it  certainly  would 
have  been  in  a  country  of  greater  plenty."  The  gallantry  of 
Phillip  found  occasion  to  show  itself  during  the  famine. 
Persons  invited  to  dine  at  Qovemment  House  were  informed 
by  the  aide-de-camp  that  they  must  provide  themselves  with 
bread.  Phillip  with  his  own  hand  wrote  on  the  invitations 
to  John  Macarthur  and  his  wife — "  There  will  always  be  a  roll 
for  Mrs.  Macarthur." 

Amongst  the  standing  crops  of  maize  frequent  depredations 
took  place ;  and  the  despondency  of  1790  was  paralleled  when, 
in  May  1792,  the  weekly  ration  was  reduced  to  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  flour  and  four  pounds  of  maize  per  man ;  women,  and 
children  ten  yecurs  of  age,  receiving  one  pound  less  of  maize. 
Sufferers  in  exposed  boats  have  told  us  of  the  wild  and  sig- 
nificant glances  which  are  shot  around  when  provision  has 
failed,  and  the  idea  of  self-preservation  by  cannibalism  furtively 
enters  the  mind.  Dimly  a  kindred  thought  appears,  in  the 
account  (of  Collins)  that  it  was  "  a  melancholy  although  natural 
reflection  that,  had  not  such  numbers  died  both  in  the  passage 
and  since  the  landing  of  those  who  survived  the  voyage,  we 
should  not  at  this  moment  have  had  anything  to  receive  from 
the  public  stores ;  thus  strangely  did  we  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures  I "  The  arrival  of  the 
*  Atlantic,'  however,  on  the   20th  May,  with  rice  and  inferior 
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flour,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  colonists;  and  on  the 
26th  July,  the  '  Britannia/  with  a  large  supply  of  beef  and  pork, 
flour,  and  clothing,  enabled  Phillip  to  raise  the  ration  until 
further  orders,  and  to  relieve  the  su£ferers  at  Norfolk  Island. 
Phillip  wrote  to  King  (August  1792):  ^  "When  the  'Atlantic' 
arrived  we  had  only  thirteen  days'  flour  and  forty-five  days'  of 
maize  in  store,  at  one  and  a  half  pounds  flour,  and  four  and 
.a  half  pounds  maize  per  man  for  seven  days. 

The  scale  of  increased  ration  which  spread  general  joy 
throughout  the  colony  is  thus  given  by  Collins.  To  each  man 
four  pounds  of  maize,  three  pounds  of  soujee  (inferior  flour), 
seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  in  lieu  thereof  four  pounds  of  pork, 
three  pints  of  pease  or  dhoU,  and  half  a  pound  of  rice.  Two- 
thirds  of  a  full  ration  were  awarded  to  each  woman,  and  to 
every  child  above  ten  years  of  age ;  one-half  of  a  ration  to  each 
child  above  two  and  under  ten ;  and  one-fourth  to  a  child  under 
two  years  of  age.  In  October  it  appears  that  Phillip  calculated 
that  he  had  only  provision  for  ninety-six  days  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  flour,  and  five  of  rice ;  only  seventy  days'  provision  of 
salt  meat,  and  of  pease  and  dhoU  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  days, 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  a-week  per  man. 

In  September,  1791,  Phillip  was  comforted  by  the  return  of 
his  confidential  envoy,  King,  who  had  conferred  with,  and  who 
brought  despatches  from,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Having  left 
Sydney  in  April  1790,  in  the  '  Supply,'  King  took  a  passage  from 
Batavia  in  a  Dutch  packet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons.  The 
master  and  all  but  four  of  the  crew  were  stnick  down  by  fever, 
and  Eling  navigated  the  vessel  to  the  Mauritius.  He  compelled 
the  convalescent  to  sleep  on  deck.  Many  men  died.  King's  com- 
panion, an  officer  of  the  Commissariat  Department,  fell  a  victim. 
Only  four  of  the  twenty-six  who  left  Batavia  were  able  to  leave 
the  Mauritius.  King  eventually  arrived  in  England  in  December 
1790,  and  his  conferences  with  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  were 
satisfactory.  Phillip's  conduct  was  highly  commended.  King 
was    "speciflJly    appointed    Lieutenant-Governor    of    Norfolk 

*  King  wrote  from  Norfolk  Island  that  a  convict  died  26th  July,  1792, 
after  suffering  inexpressible  torments,  from  eating  Iiis  week's  allowance  in 
one  meal.  After  this  a  regulation  was  made  to  issue  tlie  allowance  twice 
in  the  week,  as  others  had  been  similarly  voracious. 
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Island."  ^  He  returned  to  the  south  in  H.M.S.  *  Gorgon/  bearing 
the  public  seal  of  the  colony,  despatches,  and  counsel.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  reported  to  Mr.  Dundas  that,  knowing 
"  the  great  want  of  cattle  "  in  New  South  Wales,  he  had  taken 
the  unauthorized  step  of  drawing  bills  on  the  Treasury,  to  pay 
for  three  bulls,  nineteen  cows,  ten  sows,  fifty  ewes,  three  rams, 
seed  wheat,  seeds,  and  some  salt  meat.  There  were  losses  on 
board,  and  the  vigilant  King  made  recommendations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  vessels  ought  to  be  fitted  to  convey  live  stock. 

In  October  1791  King  went  to  Norfolk  Island,  leaving  Phillip 
ill  in  health,  and  not  yet  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Major  Grose 
to  share  his  responsibilities,  though  a  Surveyor,  Mr.  Charles 
Grimes,  had  been  sent  to  help  him.  Early  in  1792  Grose 
appeared  as  lieutenant-Govemor  and  Commandant  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  which  had  been  gradually  arriving  in 
detachments.  The  New  South  Wales  Corps  bears  an  ill  name 
and  frequently  deserved  censure.  But  the  previous  misconduct 
of  the  officers  of  the  marines  led,  in  great  measure,  to  that  of  the 
new  corps.  Power  of  any  kind,  corrupts  all  but  the  purest 
minds,  and  its  abuses  are  written  not  alone  in  the  acts  of  tyrants, 
but  in  those  of  mobs.  The  marines  first,  and  their  successors 
afterwards,  knew  the  dependence  of  the  Governor  upon  their 
aid,  and  made  their  power  felt.  As  the  extent  to  which  the 
marines  obstructed  Phillip  has  been  often  lost  sight  of,  although 
it  was  significant  and  oppressive,  it  is  necessary  to  record  it  here 
in  order  to  show  that  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  in  some  of 
its  misdoings,  only  followed  the  evil  example  set  by  the  officer 
who  had  commanded  the  marines. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  marines  who  accompanied 
Phillip  in  1787  were  engaged  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Their 
conduct  was  in  various  respects  ill-calculated  to  make  the 
Governor  desirous  to  retain  them,  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
remain.  They  thwarted  him  on  the  vital  point  of  administering 
the  law.  The  principal  officer  was  Major  Robert  Ross  (who  was 
also  Lieutenant-Governor) ;  Meredith  and  Tench  were  Capta^in 
Lieutenants;  and  George  Johnston  (of  whom  much  will  be 
heard),  and  several  others  were  First  Lieutenants.  Ross  wrote 
complaining  letters  at  an  early  date  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean  :  (10th 

1  Despatch^-Dundas  to  Phillip,  10th  January,  1792. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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July  1788)  "Never  was  a  set  of  people  so  much  upon  the  parish 
as  this  garrison  is ; "  he  had  to  apply,  not  to  the  Commissary, 
but  to  the  Governor,  for  "  a  single  nail : "  *'  This  country  will 
never  answer  to  settle  in ; "  (if  ever  able) "  to  maintain  the  people 
sent  here  it  cannot  be  less  than  probably  a  hundred  years  hence." 
(16th  Nov,  1788)  "In  the  whole  world  there  is  not  a  worse 
country  than  what  we  have  yet  seen  of  this."  (If  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  send  more  people)  "  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  he  will  entail  misery  on  alL"  Everybody  in  the  settlement 
wished  to  leave  it,  according  to  Ross. 

His  foolish  propheciesimight  be  forgiven,  but  the  insubordinate 
intrigues  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  were  intolerable.  His  corps 
furnished  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Court 
(for  Naval  officers  were  few  in  number),  and  the  Governor's 
dependence  on  the  court  was  made  an  engine  to  coerce  him. 

In  May  Phillip  wrote  that  the  officers  disliked  controlling 
the  convicts  except  when  "  employed  for  their  own  particular 
service ;  "  not  having  anticipated  it,  they  thought  it  a  hardship 
"to  sit  as  members  of  a  criminal  court."  Another  grievance 
was  the  absence  of  power  in  the  Governor  to  "immediately 
grant  lands  "  to  the  officers. 

There  had  been  a  court-martial  on  one  soldier  for  striking 
another,  and  Boss  put  the  officers  under  ''arrest,  for  passing 
what  they  call  a  sentence  ...  of  such  a  nature  as  .  .  .  tends 
greatly  to  the  subversion  of  all  military  discipline."  Phillip 
found  a  general  court-martial  impracticable.  Five  officers  were 
under  arrest,  and  only  one  would  be  left  "  for  duty,"  if  a  general 
court  were  held. 

In  October  1788  the  whole  framework  of  the  society  was  in 
jeopardy.  At  the  request  of  Ross,  Phillip  had  issued  a  warrant 
for  a  court-martial  on  an  officer,  for  "neglect  of  duty  and 
contempt  and  disrespect "  to  Ross.  The  "  thirteen  senior  officers, 
when  assembled,  declared  that  they  could  not  sit  as  members  of 
a  general  court-martial  under  that  warrant,  being  as  a  part  of 
His  Majesty's  Marine  Forces  amenable  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England.  .  .  They  declined  sitting  (Phillip  wrote)  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the  colony."  He  ordered  a  "  court 
of  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the  charge,"  intending  if  they 
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should  find  sufficient  grounds,  to  appoint  another  court  of 
inquiry  to  examine  fully  " — "  which  was  the  only  means  I  had 
of  doing  justice,  as  no  court-martial  could  be  held/'  Again  the 
Governor  was  foiled.  The  court  of  inquiry  reported  that  they 
could  have  officiated  if  called  upon  before  the  application  for  a 
court-martial;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  were  precluded. 
Phillip  ordered  the  Judge- Advocate  to  take  evidence,  and  Ross 
then  informed  the  Governor  that  the  oflfending  officer  had  satisfied 
him,  and  Phillip  ordered  the  offender  "  to  return  to  his  duty." 
It  transpired  that  Collins,  the  Judge- Advocate,  had  doubted 
whether  he  could  administer  the  required  oath  to  the  officers, 
thirteen  of  whom  in  their  turn  signed  a  document  stating  that 
they  held  themselves  amenable  to  the  annual  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  Marine  Forces,  and  the  Articles  of  War,  and 
therefore  not  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  Phillip 
governed  the  colony  (although  that  Act  had  been  formally 
promulgated  and  publicly  read  when  Phillip  founded  the  settle- 
ment). In  narrating  these  events  on  the  27th  October,  1788, 
Phillip  added :  '*  The  present  situation  of  the  detachment  will 
be  obvious  to  your  Lordships."  As  to  that  of  the  colony  he 
wrote  (30th  October),  that  the  officers 

**  declared  against  what  they  called  an  interference  with  convicts,  and 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  give  up  the  little  plan  I  had  formed  on  the 
passage  for  the  government  of  these  people;  and  which,  had  even 
that  been  proposed  to  the  officers,  required  no  more  from  them  than 
the  hearing  of  any  appeal  the  overseers  might  find  it  necessary  to 
make,  and  a  report  from  the  officer  to  me,  or  to  the  Judge-Advocate, 
if  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  which  never  has  been  asked  of  the 
officers,  as  they  declined  any  kind  of  interference." 

The  Judge-Advocate  wrote  separately  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean  to 
justify  his  opinion  that  the  marine  officers  could  not  "  hold  a 
general  court-martial  under  the  warrant  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor ; "  but  considering  the  circumstances — ^the  distance  from 
England,  &c.,  he  thought  they  might "  waive  the  privilege  of  being 
assembled  in  conformity  with  their  own  Act  of  Parliament,"  and 
"act  under  the  authority"  of  the  Governor ;  "throwing  themselves, 
with  the  strong  plea  of  necessity,"  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  procure  them  '^  an  indemnification  for  having  so  acted." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  famine  was  beginning  to 

L  2 
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thi:eaten  the  settlement,  while  Phillip  was  thus  obstructed  by 
those  who  should  have  heartily  assisted  him ;  and  that  to  his 
earlier  reports  he  received,  for  a  long  time,  no  answer  from 
England.  It  was  not  until  June  1789  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  dealt  seriously  with  the  subject,  and  in  the  same  month 
Phillip  acquainted  him  with  further  troubles  in  which  Boss  was 
a  prime  mover.  Phillip's  tact  had  at  that  time  secured  the 
services  of  no  less  than  fifteen  criminal  courts;  but  one 
Captain  Campbell  then  objected  to  sit,  and  while  it  was 
unknown  whether  others  would  join  the  recalcitrant  Campbell, 
Ross,  suggesting  that  they  might  do  so,  said  "  he  knew  of  no 
Articles  of  War  to  compel  them."  The  forms  previously 
observed  were  that  the  senior  officers  of  the  detachment  and  of 
the  Navy  were  named  in  General  Orders,  and  afterwards  "a 
roster  for  that  service  was  kept;"  the  Judge-Advocate  sent  to 
"  the  Adjutant  for  the  names  of  the  officers  next  for  that  duty, 
whose  names  being  inserted  in  the  precept  signed  and  sealed 
by  me  (Phillip),  were  then  shown  to  the  different  officers  who 
were  to  compose  the  court  by  the  Provost-Marshal,  which  is 
always  done  one  or  two  days  before  the  court  is  to  meet." 

When  Campbell  refused  to  act,  Phillip  gravely  appointed  a 
court  of  inquiry;  but  the  members  "did  not  think  themselves 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  private  dispute,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  involve  in  itself  a  point  of  law."  Phillip 
dissolved  them,  and  Boss  officially  informed  him  that  Campbell 
would  protest  against  the  statement  that  "the  matter  was  of 
a  private  nature."  Subsequently  Campbell  "declined  making 
any  protest."  Striving  to  keep  these  dissensions  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  subjects,  PhilUp  instructed  the  Adjutant  to 

"give  the  Judge- Advocate  as  usual  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were 
next  for  the  duty  of  the  Criminal  Court,  but  he  then  came  to  inform 
me  that  Major  Ross  did  not  choose  to  let;,him  give  the  names  at  the 
Judge- Advocate's  request,  and  desired  that  it  might  appear  in  General 
Ciders,  or  that  a  verbal  message  might  be  sent  him  from  me.  The 
message  was  sent,  and  in  the  names  given  to  the  Judge-Advocate, 
Captain  Campbell's  appeared,  and  he  sat  the  next  day  as  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Court.  1  had  sent  for  several  of  the  officers  before  the 
Court  met,  in  order  to  point  out  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
their  refusal  of  so  essential  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  the  officers  I  saw 
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on  that  occasion  assured  me  that  they  had  never  doubted  its  being 
a  part  of  their  duty  after  they  heard  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the 
Commission  read  which  established  that  Court ;  but  Major  Boss,  on 
the  6th  May,  telling  me  that  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
officers  did  not  think  the  sitting  as  members  of  the  Criminal  Court 
any  part  of  their  duty,  I  desired  that  Major  Eoss  would  assemble  the 
officers,  that  their  separate  opinions  might  be  taken  on  that  head." 

The  opinions  were  taken  on  the  same  day.  The  majority 
agreed  with  Captain  Tench,  who  always  thought  it  his  duty 
"  from  the  moment  he  read  the  Act  of  Parliament,"  Some  said 
that  they  had  never  seen  the  Act  till  they  arrived  in  the  colony. 
Captain  Campbell's  opinion  ^as  not  asked  for,  as  Phillip  knew 
it  already,  and  "judged  it  best  for  the  quiet  of  the  settlement 
to  let  him  sit  as  a  volunteer  when  his  name  was  returned." 
Ross  was  displeased  at  Phillip's  tactics,  which  he  called  'oppress- 
ive';  as  converting  into  a  duty  "  what  they  had  volunteered." 
He  had  addressed  the  officers  on  the  subject  in  April,  and  when 
Phillip  subsequently  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  officers  in 
May,  Boss  asked  what  they  had  said,  and  (Phillip  wrote  5th 
June)  the  officers  referred  him  to  the  Governor  "for  the 
questions  and  answers;  but  Major  Boss  has  never  mentioned 
that  business  to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  let 
it  rest  in  its  present  state." 

One  characteristic  answer  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  that  of 
one  who  was  always  bold  in  doing  his  duty,  though  he  was 
eventually  cashiered  for  an  act  which  was  of  the  highest  order 
of  duty,  but  subjected  him  to  technical  censure.  Captain 
Lieutenant  George  Johnston  told  the  Judge- Advocate — "I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  Major  asked  the  officers  to  join  in  refusing 
with  Captain  Campbell  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
but  recollect  his  saying  that  officers  were  not  to  be  driven,  and 
believe  he  wished  them  to  concur  with  Captain  Campbell's 
refusal ; "  he  also  called  it  "  an  oppressive  duty." 

Phillip  regretted  troubling  the  Secretary  of  State  with  such 
affairs,  but  **  the  service  and  situation  of  this  colony  rendered 
it  unavoidable,"  and  "  those  discontents  which  have  existed  from 
the  time  this  detachment  landed  still  continue."  The  decision 
of  the  Home  Gk)vemment  was  not  sent  to  Phillip  until  his 
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confidential  envoy,  King,  had  conferred  with  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall.  Mr.  Grenville  then  wrote  (Feb.  1791)  that  the 
law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  "  military  officers  are  bound 
to  perform  the  duties  of  members  of  a  Criminal  Court  when 
they  shall  be  duly  summoned  for  that  purpose." 

In  1790,  unconscious  that  the  marines  would  shortly  be 
recalled,  Ross  set  a  banefiil  example  to  the  corps  which  was 
to  succeed  them.  Famine  stalked  through  the  land.  Death 
was  the  penalty  for  robbery.  Phillip  himself  reported  that 
before  arrival  of  supplies,  "  from  the  smallness  of  ration "  to 
which  the  settlement  was  reduced,  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
."  became  what  was.  little  better  than  a  cessation  from  all  labour." 
Yet  even  then  Boss  was  disloyal,  to  the  Qovemor,  on  plea  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  corps. 

Phillip  was  compelled  to  report  (February  1790),  because 
*'  every  obstacle  thrown  in  our  way  is  rendered  doubly  embarrass- 
ing from  our  situation."  He  encouraged  gardening  in  order 
to  eke  out  the  supply  of  food.  "  A  watch,"  consisting  of  twelve 
convicts,  was  set  to  prevent  robbery  of  gardens,  orchards,  &c. 
*'  Soldiers  and  sailors,  when  stopped  by  the  watch,  were  left  at 
the  guard-house  till  next  morning,  when  if  nothing  criminal  was 
laid  to  their  charge  they  were  delivered  to  their  proper  officers." 
The  night-watch  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge- Advocate. 
A  soldier  having  been  stopped  one  night  in  the  convicts'  camp, 
Boss 

*^  sent  the  next  morning  to  tell  the  Judge-Advocate  that  he  considered 
a  soldier's  being  stopped  when  not  committing  any  unlawful  act,  as  an 
insult  offered  to  the  corps,  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  treated  in  that  manner,  or  be  controlled  by  the  convicts,  while 
they  had  bayonets  in  their  hands.  (Here  1  beg  leave  to  observe  to 
Your  Xx)rdship  that  the  last  sentence  respecting  the  bayonets  was 
never  mentioned  to  me  till  this  business  was  settled.  I  should  not 
have  been  induced  to  withdraw  the  order  which  directed  the  night- 
watch  to  stop  a  soldier  by  so  pointed  a  menace,  for  1  should  not  have 
thought  it  could  tend  to  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service.) 

The  order  was  (Art.  6) :  "  Any  soldier  or  seaman  found 
straggling  after  the  tap-too  has  beat,  or  who  may  be  *  found  in 
the  convicts' '  huts,  is  to  be  detained,  and  information  given  to 
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the  nearest  guard-house."  Ross  did  not  deny  that  robberies 
had  been  checked,  but  considered  that  Phillip's  order  "  had  put 
the  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  convicts."  Phillip  with- 
drew  it  regarding  "soldiers  found  straggling — driven  to  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  an  order  calculated  for  the  public 
good."^  Ross  found  fault  with  others  as  well  as  with  the 
Governor.  When  Phillip  reported  the  concession  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make  with  regard  to  the  night  watch,  he  added : 

"  out  of  the  sixteen  officers  remaining  for  duty  in  the  settlement,  five 
have  been  put  under  arrest  by  their  commandant  .  .  .  one  only  doing 
duty  till  a  general  court-martial  can  be  assembled  ...  a  sixth  is 
suspended  .  .  .  both  Adjutant  and  Quarter-master  have  been  equally 
under  his  displeasure,  whilst  the  Judge-Advocate's  conduct  has  been 
complained  of  by  Major  Eoss  as  Commandant  of  the  Detachment,  and 
as  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  the  Judge-Advocate  in  his  turn  has 
represented  his  having  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  by  Captain  Campbell,  before  convicts  and  otheis,  that 
he  wished  to  resign  his  office." 

Fortunately  for  the  colony  Phillip  was  highly  regarded  in 
England.  Though  it  was  long  before  the  despatch  (June  1789) 
reached  him,  he  was  informed  that  the  obstacles  with  respect  to 
trying  officers  of  the  marines  by  court-martial  would  probably 
have  been  removed  by  legislation  if  "  the  detachment  had  been 
continued  •  .  .  but  as  it  is  so  shortly  to  be  relieved,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  farther  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  during 
their  continuance  abroad."  Their  discontent  and  desire  to 
return  had  ''led  to  the  making  arrangements  for  relieving 
them."  A  corps  would  be  "  raised  for  that  particular  service." 
Three  hundred  rank  and  file  with  a  suitable  number  of  officers 
would  be   ready   to  embark   in   October   1790.     Any  of  the 

*  The  ori^nal  order  wns  dated  7th  August,  1789 ;  the  new  (9th 
November)  declared  tliat,  notwithstauding  Article  6,  "  the  night-watch  is 
not  in  future  to  stop  any  soldier  unless  he  is  found  in  a  riot  or  committing 
an  unlawful  act,  in  which  case  such  soldier  is  immediately  to  be  taken  to 
the  nearest  guard.**  Amongst  the  Records  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Phillip,  in  reply  to  petulant  complaints  from  Ross.  "The  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  a  legal  inquiry  can  take  place,  and  all  complaints  will  then 
he  attended  to;  till  when  His  Majesty*s  service  requires  some  little 
forbearance  on  your  part  as  well  as  on  mine.*' 
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returning  marines  would  be  allowed  to  quit  the  service  in 
England,  or  *'  to  be  discharged  abroad  upon  the  relief/'  and  to 
settle  "in  the  country  if  they  prefer  it."  (This  was  to  be 
encouraged.)  If  any  of  the  detachment  "can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enlist,  and  add  strength  to  the  new  corps,  it  will  be  by 
far  the  most  desirable  plan,"  and  Phillip  was  empowered  "  to 
oflFer  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  a  bounty  of 
three  pounds,**  and  to  the  well-behaved  "  after  furthier  service  of 
five  years  their  discharge  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  land,"  with 
implements,  seeds,  &c.  Each  non-commissioned  officer  might 
have  one  hundred  acres,  each  private  fifty  acres,  free  of  all  quit- 
rent  for  five  years,  but  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  quit-rent 
of  one  shilling  for  each  ten  acres.  (At  the  same  time  Phillip 
received  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  his  earnest  solicitude — 
grants  to  free  immigrants.)  All  grants  were  to  be  reported 
within  twelve  months. 

Later  in  the  year  Phillip  was  informed  that  the  new  corps 
"  raised  to  serve  within  your  Government  instead  of  the  marines 
now  doing  duty  has  been  complete  for  some  time  past."  Some 
had  already  sailed  as  guards  in  convict  ships,  "  the  remainder, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Grose,"  would  shortly  embark. 
The  marines  would  return  under  Boss,  but  "  if  a  number  sufficient 
to  compose  a  company "  should  accede,  "  you  may  recommend 
any  three  officers  from  amoiig  the  marines  already  holding  the 
rank  of  Captain,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Second  Lieutenant,  whom 
you  may  judge  to  be  most  deserving-  of  His  Majesty's  favour  to 
be  appointed  to  that  company  and  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
and  Ensign."  Phillip  promptly  announced  his  intention  to 
avail  himself  of  the  permission  thus  accorded  to  him ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  law  officers  in  England,  that  officers  in  the 
colony  were  bound  to  officiate  in  the  Criminal  Court,  promised 
to  relieve  the  Governor  from  anxiety  on  that  point,  in  spite  of 
the  evil  example  which  Major  Ross  had  set. 

In  July  1791  the  Secretary  of  State  (Grenville)  annoimced 
that  Major  Grose  would  sail  in  the  *  Pitt '  with  a  company  of  the 
new  corps,  and  before  his  arrival,  in  February  1792,  the  dis- 
satisfied Ross  had  left  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in  H.M.S. 
'  Gorgon.'     But  he  left  one  of  the  best  elements  of  the  marine 
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corps — George  Johnston — behind  him.  In  November  1791 
Phillip  had  failed  to  raise  "  a  company  from  the  mcuines  to  be 
annexed  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  I  believe  it  failed 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  doubts  the  men  had  as  to  receiving 
any  allowance  of  spirits,  and  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  rations."  Before  his  despatch  reached  England  the  able 
administrator,  Henry  Dundas,  was  at  the  helm  in  Whitehall,  and 
had  written  to  Phillip  (January  1792)  to  praise  liim  for  his 
excellent  services,  to  assure  him  of  hearty  support,  and  to 
apprise  him  that  "  as  a  condition  of  enlistment  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  had  been  promised  the  usual  ration  except  spirits, 
without  any  deduction  from  their  pay.  This  will  be  explained 
to  you  by  Major  Grose  on  his  arrival,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to  some  of  the  marines  to  enlist 
in  the  additional  company." 

In  April  1792  Phillip  was  able  to  write, ''  most  of  the  marines 
who  were  selected  to  remain  until  a  sufficient  force  arrived  for 
the  service  of  this  country,  have  offered  to  enlist  and  form  a 
company  annexed  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  Captain-Lieutenant  George  Johnston,  whom  I  have 
nominated  to  the  command.  .  •  .  (He  is)  in  every  respect 
deserving."  Thus  were  secured  for  the  colony  the  services  of 
one  who  was  to  be  the  most  effective  instrument  in  repressing  a 
serious  rebellion  of  Irish  convicts,  and  a  not  less  dangerous 
outbreak  of  lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  a  governor.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  evil  example  set  by  Ross  infected  the 
new  military  corps,  was  foolishly  imitated  by  Grose,  and  con- 
tinually tormented  the  colony  until  confronted  by  the  firmness 
of  Phillip's  old  friend.  King,  who  became  Governor  in  1800. 

Though  Phillip  had  a  reputation  for  humanity  the  law  was  a 
terror  to  evil-doers.  Executions  of  robbers  of  the  public  stores 
have  been  mentioned  already.  In  November  1789  a  woman 
died  on  the  scaffold  for  breaking  into  the  hut  of  a  convict  by 
day  and  stealing  apparel.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  prisoners  strove  to  flee  from  their  place  of  exile.  In 
September  1790  five  of  them  escaped  under  the  guidance  of 
John  Tarwood.  They  took  a  small  boat  or  punt  from  Paramatta, 
and  Collins  says  (page  136)  that  "  they  no  doubt  pushed  directly 
out  upon  that  ocean  which^  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  boat 
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wherein  they  trusted  themselves,  must  have  proved  their  grave." 
The  compiler  of  history  may  here  find  an  instance  of  the 
difficulty  of  relying  on  any  isolated  passage  in  gathering  his 
facts ;  for  in  a  later  part  of  Collins*  work  (p.  245)  we  are  told 
that  H.M.S.  'Providence/  in  1795,  bound  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  driven  northward  in  her  voyage  to  Sydney,  took 
shelter  at  Port  Stephens,  and  there  "found  and  received  on 
board  four  white  people  (if  four  miserable,  naked,  dirty,  and 
smoke-dried  men  could  be  called  white),  runaways  from  this 
settlement."  They  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  their  sufferings, 
but  "  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  pacific  disposition  and  gentle 
manners  of  the  natives."  They  were  the  men  whose  entomb- 
ment in  the  ocean  CollinB  had  previously  noticed  as  undoubted. 

A  native  of  the  west  of  England,  bred  a  fisherman,  and  em- 
ployed by  PhiUip  as  Government  fisherman,  was  more  successful 
in  1791.  His  peculations  of  fish  having  been  detected  he  was 
strictly  watched,  but  still  employed,  and  although  his  intention 
to  abscond  had  leaked  out,  and  his  term  of  sentence  had,  by  his 
own  account,  expired  at  the  time  (a  statement  borne  out  by 
Stockdale's  published  list  of  prisoners),  this  expert  and  daring 
sailor,  with  his  wife  and  two  children  (one  at  the  breast)  and 
seven  male  convicts,  put  to  sea  in  March  1791  in  a  small 
fishing-boat,  with  which  after  great  hardships  he  made  his  way 
to  Timor.  Their  tale  that  they  had  been  cast  away  at  sea 
found  credence  at  first,  but  the  behaviour  of  Bryant's  companions 
created  suspicion,  and  the  Dutch  Gbvemor  arrested  and  handed 
the  runaways  over  to  the  Captain  of  H.M.S. '  Pandora,'  who  with 
ninety-nine  of  her  crew  had  escaped  from  her  wreck.  The 
convicts  were  taken  to  Batavia,  where  Bryant  and  some  others 
died.  The  remainder,  of  whom  his  wife  was  one,  were  sent  to 
England,  where  the  story  of  their  sufferings  excited  general 
pity,  and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  merely  kept  in 
Newgate  until  their  original  sentences  had  expired. 

Fired  by  the  exploit  of  Bryant,  in  November  1791  a  band  of 
twenty  Irish  convicts,  newly  arrived,  determined  to  walk  to 
China;  but  they  made  so  little  progress  that  they  were  appre- 
hended in  the  neighbourhood  in  small  parties,  famishing  and 
naked.  Another  party  of  Irishmen  seized  a  boat  in  1793,  and 
they  succeeded  in  steering  as  far  as  Broken  Bay,  where  the 
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boat  was  found  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  .Two  of  the  convicts 
had  been  speared  by  the  natives,  and  the  others  found  their 
way  back,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  to  Paramatta.  In  September 
1794  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Irish  were  about  to  seize  a 
boat  called  the  'Cumberland/  bound  with  provisions  to  the 
Hawkesbury.  Notice  was  sent  overland  to  the  settlers  there, 
and  an  armed  long-boat  was  ordered  to  meet  and  protect  the 
'Cumberland.*  While  these  precautions  were  taken,  some 
Irish  prisoners  stole  a  six-oared  boat  from  Paramatta,  and 
escaped  to  sea.  They  could  not  rival  Bryant's  seamanship, 
and  steered  south  instead  of  north  on  reaching  the  open  sea. 
They  imagined  that  they  were  at  Broken  Bay  when  they  were 
found  at  Botany  Bay.  One  being  wounded  in  an  attempt  at 
plunder,  the  rest  surrendered.  Other  Irish  prisoners  made 
similar  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  Collins  naively  records  that 
they  seemed  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience,  always  attri- 
buting their  failures,  not  to  their  own  folly,  but  to  their  '*  bad 
luck.''     Cmlum  non  animum  rmUarU  qui  trans  mare  cfwrruvi. 

Such,  Phillip  wrote  (November  1791),  "  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  Irish  prisoners  that  some  of  tbem  have  left  the  settlement 
to  go  to  China,  which  they  suppose  to  be  at  the  distance  of  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  others,  to  find  a  town  which  they 
supposed  to  be  a  few  days'  walk  to  the  northward." 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  convicts  ran  risks  in  order  to 
flee  from  the  half-starved  settlement.  Only  the  pleasure  of 
doing  duty  could  reconcile  the  oflScers  to  their  exile.  Most 
of  the  convicts  had  no  pleasure  in  good  deeds,  and  their  main 
object  was  to  escape  to  their  old  haunts. 

The  want  of  proper  records  had  prevented  Phillip  from 
knowing  at  what  date  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners  expired, 
and  though  the  power  of  pardoning  (sent  to  him  in  a  despatch 
dated  13th  November,  1790)  enabled  him  to  surmount  some 
difficulties,  it  was  not  easy  to  employ  the  energies  of  the  eman- 
cipated. In  March  1791  he  reported  that  men  who  alleged 
that  their  sentences  had  expired,  wanted  to  return  to  England. 
"To  compel  these  people  to  remain  may  be  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences;  for  they  must  be  made  to  work  if 
fed  from  the  public  stores,  and  if  permitted  to  be  their  own 
masters  they  must  rob,  for  they  have  no  other  way  to  support 
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themselves. .  .  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  the  sentences 
of  any  of  those  convicts  expire  who  came  out  in  the  first 
ship.  — " 

Mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  provoked  stem  treatment 
in  voyages.  On  board  the  'Albemarle'  at  sea,  Lieutenant 
Bowen  shot  one  mutineer  (1791)  when  the  mutiny  was  in  full 
career — coerced  the  others,  and  hung  one  at  the  foreyard-arm, 
''  with  unanimous  approbation  of  Lieutenant  Young,  the  master, 
officers,  surgeon,  sergeant,  and  every  other  person  belonging  to 
the  ship,  and  soon  after  Lyons  shared  the  same  fate,  and  four 
or  five  others  were  severely  flogged."  This  was  but  one  of  many 
cases  in  which  actual  or  suspected  mutiny  induced  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  guards,  who  knew  that  their  own  fate  would  be 
sealed  if  the  convicts  should  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  close 
confinement  of  the  prisoners  was  often  attended  by  disease. 

The  reason  alleged  for  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  terms  of 
sentence  of  prisoners  sent  by  the  first  fleet  was  the  unsatis* 
factory  one  that  the  masters  of  the  transport- ships  had  left  the 
lists  with  the  shipowners  in  England.  The  claimants  of  free- 
dom were  told  to  wait  for  accounts  from  England,  but  one  of 
them  was  so  indignant  at  the  continuance  of  his  term  that  he 
railed  in  presence  of  the  Governor,  was  tried  for  disrespect,  and 
sentenced  to  six  hundred  lashes  and  to  wear  irons  for  six 
months.  At  a  later  date  (July  1791)  the  convicts  whose 
sentences  had  expired  were  collected  and  informed  that  those 
who  wished  to  become  settlers  should  be  encouraged;  those 
who  declined  to  settle  would  have  to  labour  for  their  provisions, 
while  though  no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
who  wished  to  return  to  England,  the  Government  would  afford 
them  no  assistance.  The  wish  to  return  to  their  friends  was 
general,  a  few  only  wishing  to  become  settlers,  and  none 
engaging  to  work.  One  man  who  had  been  most  useful  in  the 
erection  of  various  buildings  was,  in  1790,  declared  free, 
absolutely,  two  years  before  his  sentence  had  expired ;  but  the 
prudent  Phillip  made  an  agreement  with  him  that  he  should 
work  two  years  longer  in  the  colony,  food  and  clothing  being 
supplied  to  him.  To  mark  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad 
conduct  this  grace  was  conferred  at  a  time  when  two  other 
convicts  were  executed  for  repeated  crimes. 
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In  January  1792  it  was  falsely  rumoured  that  Phillip  was 
about  to  seize  the  com  in  private  hands,  whereupon  he  notified 
that  the  settlers  who  had  maize  or  other  grain  for  which  they 
had  no  secure  storage-room,  might  send  it  to  the  public  store, 
and  withdraw  it  as  they  required ;  and  further  that  the  right 
of  every  man,  free  or  bond,  to  his  crop,  was  secured  by  the  law ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  fair  market  price  would  be  given  by 
the  Government  for  provisions  oflFered  to  it. 

To  guard  against  losses  of  cattle  Phillip  employed  many 
convicts  in  enclosing  ground  at  Paramatta. 

In  November  1791  Phillip  was  constrained  to  assemble  the 
newly-arrived  convicts,  and  declare  that  runaways  would  be 
fired  upon,  and  that  re-captured  prisoners  would  be  put  on  a 
desolate  place  or  chained  together  and  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
until  their  sentences  of  transportation  had  expired.  Further, 
as  there  were  rumours  that  the  stores  were  to  be  attacked,  he 
promised  instant  death  to  every  one  taken  in  the  attempt ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  displayed  some  acts  of  clemency  for  past 
misdeeds.  In  December  1791  the  convicts  at  Paramatta,  dis- 
liking the  regulation  that  their  food  should  be  issued  daily,  "  met 
in  rather  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  Governor's  house  at 
Paramatta "  to  request  that  the  provisions  should  be  issued  on 
Saturdays.  The  Governor  dispersed  them  without  granting 
their  request,  and  as  murmurs  were  heard  in  the  crowd,  with  con- 
fused threats  to  obtain  otherwise  what  was  refused  to  entreaty, 
the  Governor  told  them  that  they  were  led  by  eight  or  ten 
designing  men,  whose  names  he  knew,  and  that  on  any  open 
discontent  he  would  make  immediate  examples  of  them.  This 
first  public  meeting  unconvened  by  authority  in  Australia 
promised  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  and  was  dismissed.  The 
meeting  is  aacribed  by  Collins  to  the  spirit  of  resistance  and 
villainy  lately  imported  by  the  new-comers  from  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  a  time  of  serious  privation,  and  as  bread-riots 
were  more  likely  to  occur  than  amongst  an  ordinary  community, 
Phillip  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  in  case  of  riot  or 
disturbance,  every  convict  seen  out  of  his  hut  at  night,  or 
during  hours  of  rest  from  labour,  or  absent  from  his  labour 
during  working  hours,  should  be  deemed  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  the  rioters,  and  be  punished  accordingly.     Meetings  of 
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the  convicts  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  all  complaints  were  to 
be  made  through  the  superintendents. 

In  January  1792  no  less  that  forty-four  men  and  nine  women 
were  absent  and  unaccounted  for,  and  the  wretched  condition  of 
those  who  subsequently  returned  did  not  deter  others  from  like 
attempts  and  like  miseries. 

Towards  the  end  of  1792  some  sailors  who  left  some  of  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  were  enlisted  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  and  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  several  "  convicts  of 
good  character,  to  complete  the  company  formed  from  the 
marines  under  Captain  Johnston."  In  October  1793  conditional 
pardons  were  given  to  twenty-three  convicts  who  had  thus 
enlisted.  Attendance  of  the  convicts  at  Divine  service  was 
sedulously  enforced ;  in  summer  when  the  heat  was  great,  and 
the  want  of  a  building  made  out-door  service  oppressive,  "  the 
church-call  was  beaten  "  at  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  preached  "wherever  he  could  find  a 
shady  spot."  Remission  of  sentence  was  given  without  much 
delay  where  Phillip  thought  it  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  Barrington,  a  convict  who  arrived  in  September  1791, 
was  conditionally  emancipated  in  November  1792,  and  received 
at  the  same  time  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land  near  Paramatta. 
He  had  been  a  noted  pickpocket,  and  plied  his  roguery  in 
fashionable  assemblies  in  Dublin.  His  exemplary  conduct  when 
transported  speedily  earned  a  pardon,  and  he  behaved  well 
afterwards.  He  was  a  constable  for  some  time,  and  in  1796, 
Governor  Hunter  gave  him  a  free  pardon  and  appointed  him 
a  superintendent  of  convicts.  A  '  History  of  New  South  Wales,' 
dedicated  grandiloquently  to  the  King,  was  published  in  his 
name,  but  he  disclaimed  the  authorship,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  name  was  used  to  excite  curiosity  and  attract  buyers. 
There  is  nothing  original  in  the  work,  which  is  a  mere  copy  of 
other  publications.  The  prologue  to  a  theatrical  performance 
in  1796  in  Sydney  in  which,  by  permission,  convicts  were  the 
actors,  contained  the  lines  already  quoted  which,  without  any 
warrant,  have  been  attributed  to  Barrington ;  and  in  Barring- 
ton's  so-called  'History,'  no  claim  to  the  composition  was 
advanced  for  him.  In  1800  he  resigned  because  of  infirmity, 
and  received  a  pension.     He  died  in  1804. 
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Amongst  the  chronicles  of  the  early  days  the  report  of  the 
finding  of  a  gold-mine  by  a  convict  named  Daly  deserves  notice, 
if  only  to  show  how  a  stupid  report  will  sometimes  hold  its 
ground.  Even  in  recent  times  persons  have  been  known  to 
assert  gravely  that  as  gold  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony,  it  is  likely  that  Daly  may  have  found  it  at  Sydney.  That 
the  geological  conditions  are  adverse  to  the  idea  matters  not  to 
such  people.  They  are  of  the  tribe  of  fools  or  fanatics  who 
believed  in  England  in  1873  that  Orton  was  Sir  Roger  Tich- 
bome.  Not  even  the  confession  of  a  criminal  can  tear  their 
deception  from  them.  Daly  in  August  1788  made,  from  a  guinea 
and  a  brass  buckle,  some  specimens  of  gold  which  he  said  he 
had  found  "  down  the  harbour."  An  oflScer  was  sent  with  him  to 
see  the  spot.  Persuading  the  officer,  for  better  secrecy,  to  send- 
away  the  boat,  Daly  gave  the  officer  the  slip,  ran  back  to  Sydney, 
said  that  the  officer  had  sent  him  back  for  a  guard,  and  then 
ran  into  the  bush.  Returning  the  next  day  he  was  punished 
for  his  freak ;  and  as  he  persisted  in  his  alleged  discovery  was 
sent  with  a  strict  guard  to  show  the  mine.  Finding  ftirther 
imposition  impossible  he  showed  the  remains  of  the  guinea  and 
buckle,  and  confessed  that  he  had  resorted  to  his  sham  discovery 
in  order  to  extort  valuables  from  the  officers  of  two  ships  then 
in  the  harbour.  He  was  frirther  punished  with  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  sentenced  "  to  wear  a  canvas  frock  with  the  letter 
'  R  *  cut  and  sewn  upon  it,  to  distinguish  him  more  particularly 
from  others  as  a  rogue." 

Four  months  afterwards  the  poor  wretch  was  executed  for 
housebreaking ;  and  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  stolen  goods,  a 
woman,  was  sentenced  to  have,  her  hair  cut,  and  to  wear  a 
canvas  frock  on  which  the  letters  'R.  S.  Q.'  (receiver  of  stolen 
goods)  were  painted  in  large  characters.  So  quaint  were  the 
devices  with  which  Phillip  fought  his  battle  among  his  curious 
subjects. 

The  struggle  to  extort  food  from  the  soil  has  already  been 
adverted  to  as  one  of  Phillip's  principal  cares.  One  James  Ruse, 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  freed  settler,  declared  in 
March  1791  that  he  would  relinquish  all  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment provisions  and  support  himself  on  his  own  farm.  Phillip 
granted   him  "thirty  acres  in  the  situation  which   he  then 
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occupied."  Two  months  afterwards  it  was  rumoured  that  Ruse 
was  starving,  and  the  Qovemor  offered  him  some  salt  provisions, 
but  Ruse  declined  them,  and  proved  that  he  was  setting  not  only 
a  good  but  a  successful  example ;  though  it  is  painful  to  find  that 
his  farm  (Experiment  Farm,  as  it  was  called)  was  sold  in  1793 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  crop.  In  1794  he  settled  at 
the  Hawkesbury.  Phillip  had  authority  to  grant  thirty  acres  to 
a  single  convict,  and  fifty  to  a  married  one,  and  ten  additional 
acres  for  each  child. 

Phillip's  anxiety  to  induce  immigration  of  free  settlers  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  impressed  upon  every  Secretary 
of  State  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case.  He  did  not,  like 
one  of  his  successors,  Macquarie,  contemplate  the  formation  of 
a  virtuous  community  by  emancipating  convicts,  by  making  them 
magistrates  to  administer  the  laws  they  had  been  condemned 
for  breaking,  and  by  inviting  them  to  his  table.  During  Phillip's 
sojourn  there  were  several  Secretaries  of  State — Lord  Sydney ; 
W.  W.  (afterwards  Lord)  Grenville ;  and  Henry  Dundas,  after- 
wards Lord  Melville.^ 

Confident  in  the  future,  he  "  did  not  doubt  (July  1788)  that 
the  country  would  prove  the  most  valuable  acquisition  Great 
Britain  ever  made;  at  the  same  time  no  country  offers  less 
assistance  than  this  does,  nor  do  I  think  any  country  could  be 
more  disadvantageously  placed  with  respect  to  support  from  the 

^  It  may  be  convenient  to  record  the  cause  of  some  of  the  changes.  In 
1782  the  colonies  were  under  the  control  of  "  the  Ofl&ce  of  Plantations,"  a 
branch  of  the  Home  Department  In  1793,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  the  Home  Department  managed  war  affairs.  In  1794  a  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  for  War  was  appointed,  and  the  business  of  the  colonies 
was  transferred  to  him,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  and  War  Department. 
This  arrangement  lasted  until  1864,  when  exigencies  of  war  caused  the 
creation  of  a  separate  War  Department,  and  the  Colonial  Department  had 
also  its  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

Phillip's  first  correspondent  was  Lord  Sydney  until  6th  June,  1789,  who 
was  succeeded  in  June  1789  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who  gave  way  to  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1792.  The  Duke  of  Portland  held  the  seals  for  a  short  time  (1794),  but 
in  1796  Mr.  Dundas  (strongly  entreated)  resumed  them  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  War.  He  was  succeeded  in  1801  by  Lord  Hobart.  In  1804 
Lord  Camden,  in  1806  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1806  Mr.  Windham,  in  1807 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1809  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  successively  held  the 
office.  In  1812  Eari  Bathuret  accepted  it,  and  held  it  until  1827,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Goderich. 
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mother  country  on  which  for  a  few  years  we  must  entirely 
depend."  Fifty  farmers  would  do  more  in  one  year  than  a 
thousand  convicts  in  producing  food. 

His  power  to  grant  lands  to  free  settlers,  which  only  reached 
Phillip  in  July,  1790,  though  the  despatch  had  been  written  in 
August,  1789,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  reservation  of 
an  allotment  for  the  Crown  between  all  allotments  granted  was 
waived  by  Phillip  himself  in  1791,  when  he  found  that  isolated 
farms  at  Prospect  were  considered  dangerous  after  provocation 
had  been  given  to  the  natives.  At  that  period  there  were 
twelve  convict  settlers  at  Prospect,  and  fifteen  at  "  the  Ponds," 
two  miles  from  Paramatta. 

The  free  settlers  for  whom  Phillip  had  sighed  did  not  arrive 
during  his  term  of  office,  but  as  they  were  sent  out  in  response 
to  his  entreaties,  their  landing  may  properly  be  mentioned  in 
the  record  of  his  services. 

On  the  15th  January,  1793,  a  ship  was  sighted,  and  at  night 
"  a  large  fire  for  the  information  of  the  stranger  was  lighted  at 
the  South  Head."  She  was  the<  'Bellona'  with  stores  and 
provisions,  a  few  female  convicts,  and  five  free  settlers  with 
their  families.  It  does  not  seem  that  general  information  had 
induced  them  to  immigrate,  for  four  of  the  new  settlers  had,  in 
the  '  Sinus '  and  *  Lady  Juliana,'  visited  Sydney  before.  On  this 
occasion  the  English  Government  paid  their  passage-money,  gave 
them  implements/ guaranteed  to  them  two  years'  provisions, 
and  assigned  to  them  convict  labour  free  of  expense,  with  one 
year's  clothing  and  two  years'^  rations  for  each  convict  so 
assigned. 

Man  is  gregarious,  even  when  his  worldly  advancement  would 
prompt  him  to  separate  from  crowds,  and  the  new  settlers  ^  clung 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta  instead  of 
selecting  their  farms  at  the  Hawkesbury.  They  called  their 
selection  "  Liberty  Plains,"  only  one  convict  settler  being  per- 
mitted to  select  with  them.  As  the  former  name  of  the  place 
had  been  Kangaroo  Ground  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was 
more  pasture  there  than  the  trees  and  underwood  near  Sydney 
usually  tolerated.    It  was  but  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 

*  The  *BelIona*  Bettlera  are  in  "situations  of  their  own  choosing." — 
Despatch  from  Grose,  21st  April,  1793. 
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Sydney,  in  the  direction  of  Paramatta.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  were  given  to  Thomas  Rose,  a  farmer,  from  Blandford, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four  children.  To  two 
other  married  men  eighty  acres,  to  the  single  men  sixty,  were 
granted,  while  the  convict  settler  was  content  with  thirty.  The 
'  Bellona,'  although  she  arrived  after  Phillip's  departure,  brought 
answers  to  his  despatches,  and  conveyed  permission  to  grant 
lands  to  officers,  which  permission  was  at  once  acted  upon  by 
Qrose  at  Paramatta,  the  Kangaroo  Qround,  and  other  places. 

The  results  of  cultivation  at  these  places  were  not  in  the  end 
encouraging,  and  settlement  for  agricultural  purposes  gravitated 
gradually  to  the  Hawkesbury. 

When  after  Phillip's  departure  Lieutenant-Governor  Grose 
availed  himself  of  the  newly-received  permission  to  grant  lands 
to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  he  introduced  at  the  same  time 
a  principle  most  pernicious  to  the  community.  Collins  (p.  268) 
narrates  and  applauds  the  fact  that  the  officers,  "not  being 
restrained  from  paying  for  labour  with  spirits,  got  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  at  their  several  farms  (on  those  days  when  the 
convicts  did  not  work  for  the  public)  by  hiring  the  different 
gangs."  Thus  was  annihilated  the  prudent  system  under  which 
Phillip  at  Sydney,  and  under  his  orders  King  at  Norfolk  Island, 
had  striven  to  keep  the  convicts  sober.  Thus  also  was  begotten 
the  craving  for  profit  by  the  sale  of  liquor,  which  corrupted  so 
many  officers  in  the  times  of  Grose  and  Hunter,  and  the  repression 
of  which  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  ill-feeling  under  Governor 
King. 

As  early  as  November  1791  we  find  Phillip  suggesting  a 
resort  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  spirits,  which  King  after- 
wards imposed.  "  The  landing  of  spirits  (Phillip  wrote)  without 
having  a  permit  has  been  prohibited  in  the  Port  Orders  .... 
but  if  some  duty  was  laid  on  all  spirits  landed  in  the  settlement 
it  would  more  effiectively  answer  the  purpose.  The  duties 
collected  would  of  course  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crown." 

Phillip  had  not  been  unwilling  to  study  the  comfort  of  the 
officers  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  diligent  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  proper  care  for  the  morals  of  the  convicts. 
It  had  been  found  that  persons  arriving  with  goods  of  which 
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there  was  a  scarcity  in  Sydney,  took  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  inhabitants  and  demanded  exorbitant  prices  for  their 
wares.  He  had  represented  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  '  Bellona'  consequently  carried  wine,  spirits,  and 
other  articles  to  be  distributed  to  officers,  civil  and  military,  at 
prime  cost.* 

The  rough  method  of  fixing  the  price  at  which  importers 
might  sell  their  goods  was  for  many  years  the  only  method  by 
which  the  "shameful  impositions"  of  which  officers  complained 
were  resisted.  It  naturally  created  antagonism  betweeo  the 
importer  and  the  Governor  who  regulated  the  price.  Phillip 
was  often  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  his  return 
to  England,  and  the  Government  store  which  Governor  King, 
in  concert  with  the  English  authorities,  established  in  after 
years  may  not  unfairly  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  counsels  of 
Phillip,  as  to  whose  retirement  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

From  the  first  he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  June  1789  they  informed  him  of  His  Majesty's 
approval  of  his  "conduct  in  the  arduous  and  important  service 
committed  to  his  care,"  of  his  success  in  encouraging  marriages, 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  abnormal  subjects. 
The  tone  of  the  despatches  to  him  was  ever  friendly  and 
confidential.  In  1790  his  health  was  seriously  affected.  'In 
June  1791  we  find  him  requesting  permission  to  return  to 
England.  "A  complaint  in  his  side,"  afflicting  for  more  than 
two  years,  "  at  times  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  attend  to  the 
charge  (of  governing)  in  the  manner  I  wish,  and  the  state  of 
the  colony  requires."  He  "  would  wish  to  return  "  if  he  should 
recover  his  health,  and  therefore  only  sought  for  "leave  of 
absence."  But  in  November  1791  he  asked  "permission  to 
resign  the  government,"  that  he  might  go  to  England  for 
relief  from  his  ailments.  In  March  1792  his  application  was 
repeated. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  loth  to  lose  the  services  which 
he  appreciated.  The  Colonial  Office  knew  what  did  not  meet 
the  public  eye,  and  what  CoUins,  the  Judge-Advocate,  ab- 
stained from  publishing  in  1798,  although  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts.     The  obstructions  thrown  in   the   Governor's 

1  CollinB,  p.  262. 
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way  by  Major  Ross  and  some  of  the  officers,  as  to  the  control 
of  convicts  and  the  administration  of  the  law,  were  such  as 
only  a  man  of  ability,  tact,  and  resolution  could  be  expected 
to  overcome. 

Lord  Sydney  wrote  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean  (December  1790), 
as  to  the  situation  of  "  our  friend  Phillip."  With  regard  to  a 
private  letter  from  Phillip  to  Lord  Sydney,  concerning  his 
return,  Mr.  Qrenville  wrote  earnestly  to  Phillip  (February  1791) 
to  express  his  hope  that  he  would  arrange  to  govern  "for  a 
short  time  longer." 

Mr.  Dundas  showed  similar  confidence  in  1792.  He  con- 
gratulated Phillip  on  his  excellent  services,  and  entrusted  him 
with  uncontrolled  discretion  as  to  granting  lands  and  assigning 
convict  servants.  But  Phillip  did  not  think  himself  fit  to  govern 
properly.  A  few  days  before  he  sailed  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
King :  "  My  ill  state  of  health  obliges  me  to  return  to  England." 
After  his  return  a  disinclination  to  part  with  his  services  is 
shown  by  a  letter  from  himself  to  Mr.  Dundas  (23rd  July, 
1793),  representing  that  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  he  is 
compelled  to  ask  to  be  "  permitted  to  resign  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales."  Others  sought  for  the  appointment. 
In  October  1793,  Captain  Hunter,  late  of  H.M.S.  'Sirius,' 
applied,  and  Lord  Howe  on  the  following  day  recommended 
him  for  it. 

When  Phillip  was  consulted,  he  suggested  (26th  October)  his 
old  comrade  P.  G.  King  as  the  person  "  most  likely  to  answer 
the  intentions  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  present  state  of  the 
colony."  Before  Phillip  sailed  for  England  he  sent  thither  an 
accurate  account  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  proper  to 
present  a  summary  of  it. 

At  Paramatta  the  Crown  had  31 GJ  acres  cultivated,  308 
of  them  in  maize.  At  Toongabbe  the  Crown  had  696^,  of 
which  511  were  in  maize.  In  private  hands  there  were  690J 
acres  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  maize ;  of  the  total  of  1703 
acres  cultivated,  there  being  no  less  than  1186 J  in  maize, 
and  208J  in  wheat.  The  farms  were  at  and  near  Paramatta, 
Prospect,  the  Ponds,  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  the  Eastern  Farms, 
all  of  which  places  were  situated  near  Paramatta,  or  on  a  way 
leading  to  it  from  Sydney.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
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Phillip  had  planted  in  his  Paramatta  garden  three  acres  of 
vines. 

The  number  of  settlers  at  this  time  was  sixty-seven,  but 
of  these  only  one  (James  Ruse)  began  to  cultivate  on  his  own 
account  before  July  1791.  Phillip,  anticipating  a  new  era  in 
which  the  colony  would  be  self-sustaining,  felt  justified  in 
believing  that  he  left  the  colony  safe  from  starvation. 

The  live  stock  taken  to  the  colony  encountered  terrible  risks 
in  the  voyage.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cows  embarked 
from  various  ports,  only  twenty-eight  were  safely  landed ;  and 
twelve  out  of  fifteen  bulls  were  similarly  lost ;  but  the  public 
stock  (as  it  was  called)  amounted  in  December  1792  to  three 
bulls,  fifteen  cows,  five  calves,  eleven  horses,  one  hundred  and 
five  sheep,  forty-three  pigs,  and  a  number  of  goats.  To  each 
emancipated  settler,  to  each  marine,  settler,  and  each  settler 
from  the  '  Sirius,'  Phillip  gave  one  ewe,  and  she-goats  as  they 
could  be  spared,  begging  the  recipients  to  cherish  them  as 
valuables. 

Bushranging,  or  robbing  in  the  bush,  could  grow  to  no 
great  dimensions  while  the  inhabited  territory  was  small ;  but 
garden  robberies  were  frequent;  and  the  early  annals  teem 
with  notices  of  Caesar,  a  convict  black  (not  Australian),  who 
absconded  with  a  musket  in  May  1789,  was  apprehended, 
confined  in  fetters  on  Garden  Island,  escaped  thence  with 
a  boat  and  provisions,  was  wounded  by  the  natives,  cured  in 
hospital,  and  sent  to  the  more  confined  sphere  of  Norfolk 
Island  with  a  pardon,  but  returned  subsequently  only  to  pursue 
his  old  career,  and  to  be  shot  in  the  bush  in  1796,  having 
given,  according  to  Collins,  more  trouble  than  any  other  convict 
in  the  settlement. 

The  casualties  in  a  community  so  composed  and  subject 
to  so  much  privation  were  numerous ;  and  it  was  difficult  at 
the  time  to  decide  whether  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  or 
enforced  suffering  was  the  destroying  cause.  The  heat  was 
great  at  times,  and,  in  March  1791,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
one  hundred  and  five  in  the  shade  at  Paramatta.  The  heat 
of  the  north-west  wind  wss  described  as  intolerable,  and  birds 
(as  has  often  since  been  the  case)  were  seen  to  drop  down 
exhausted  and  dying.     Surrounding  fires  in  the  bush  intensified 
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the  heat.  Fortunately  these  special  inflictions  could  not 
blind  the  inhabitants  to  the  general  loveliness  of  the  climate. 
The  population  at  Phillip's  departure  is  usually  estimated  at 
about  3,500  in  New  South  Wales,  and  880  in  Norfolk  Island, 
but  no  accurate  census  was  made  at  the  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  sperm-whale  fishing  was  com- 
menced during  Phillip's  government.  The  ship  '  Britannia,'  • 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Enderby  and  Sons,  carried  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales  in  1791.  The  master,  Thomas  Melville, 
saw  whales  not  far  from  Port  Jackson.  He  revealed  the  secret 
to  Phillip,  imploring  that  he  might  be  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  convicts  to  Norfolk  Island  as  had  been 
intended.  The  Governor  sympathized;  Captain  P.  G.  King 
(recently  returned  from  England  in  H.M.S. '  Gorgon ')  warmly 
co-operated.  Within  twelve  days  of  her  arrival  the  '  Britannia ' 
went  whaling,  and  in  fifteen  days  returned  to  Sydney  with 
oil.     Other  vessels  followed  her  example. 

Thus  under  the  Ministry  of  Pitt,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
first  Governor  of  the  colony,  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  English  in  the  Great  South  Land.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  dishonour  in  one  sense,  but  the  plant  has  grown 
to  honour.  Crime  was  not  confined  to  the  convicts  sent  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  contaminating  source  was,  after  all, 
in  the  mother  country ;  and  if  the  finger  of  scorn  be  not  raised 
except  by  those  who  are  pure,  it  never  can  be  raised  at  all. 
Phillip,  the  right  hand,  selected  for  the  work  as  Wolfe  had 
been  selected  to  wrest  Canada  from  the  French,  returned  to 
England  and  received  a  pension  "in  consideration  of  his 
meritorious  services."  His  name  will  vainly  be  sought  in  many 
biographies  published  in  England;  but  must  ever  live  in 
Australia,  as  that  of  an  upright  English  sailor,  bom  to  govern  ; 
gentle  and  yet  just,  cautious  and  yet  decided ;  shrinking  from 
no  responsibility  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  spending  himself 
cheerfully  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Whether  from  cessation 
of  toil,  or  change  of  air,  his  health  seems  to  have  improved. 
He  lived  until  1814,  dying  then  in  his  77th  year. 

At  Phillip's  departure  the  government  devolved  upon  Major 
Grose,  commandant  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  had 
arrived  in   the  beginning  of  1792,  bearing  a  commission  as 
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lieutenant-Goveraor.  The  latter  appointment  being  incidental 
only  to  the  former,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  fit  a  man  for  the  office  of  Qovemor  were  wanting  in 
Grose. 

On  the  11th  December,  1792,  Phillip  had  sailed  in  the  ship 
'  Atlantic/  and  in  the  following  month  Grose  found  that  he  could 
not  govern,  as  Phillip  had  governed,  in  his  own  person.  The 
settlements  at  Toongabbe,  and  near  Paramatta,  engrossed  much 
of  Phillip's  time ;  but,  we  are  told,  "  with  infinite  fatigue  to 
his  Excellency."  They  were  now  so  extensive  that  Gros'^ 
"  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  "  (in  January  1793)  that  there 
should  be  a  resident  at  Paramatta  to  enforce  personally  the 
execution  of  his  orders,  and  be  at  all  times  ready  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  settlers.  This  trust  was  conferred  upon  John 
Macarthur,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  But  it  was  not  at 
the  outlying  station  only  that  the  gown  yielded  to  the  sword. 
Grose  imagined  that,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  the  government 
devolved  upon  him  because  he  was  a  commanding  officer,  therefore 
his  mode  of  government  ought  to  be  military.  In  Phillip's  time  the 
civil  magistrates  adjudicated,  reporting  to  the  Governor.  Grose, 
besides  issuing  an  order  when  he  was  sworn  in,  to  the  effect  that 
"  all  orders  given  by  the  captain,  who  commands  at  Paramatta^ 
respecting  the  convicts  stationed  there  are  to  be  obeyed ; "  followed 
it  up  in  a  few  days  with  an  order  that  "  all  inquiries  by  the 
civil  magistrate  are  in  future  to  be  dispensed  with,  until  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  given  directions  on  the  subject." 
This  deposition  of  law  was  the  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  great 
principle  of  respect  for  law  being  once  abandoned,  there  is  in 
human  government  no  security. 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  I  what  discord  follows. 


Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite," 

In  communities  of  Englishmen  especially,  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  law,  as  they  are  the  most  trustworthy  supports,  so 
they  can  the  least  be  dispensed  with.  An  able  officer  has 
remarked  that,  as  the  English  soldier  is  the  most  manful  in 
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respect  for  discipline  while  it  is  maintained,  so  is  he  the  most 
ungovernable  of  men  when  discipline  is  abandoned. 

The  government  of  Grose  rapidly  degenerated  in  the  direction 
which  Shakspeare  marked  out.  A  passion  for  drinking  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  among  the  convict  population,  drawn  as 
they  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  riotous ;  but  it  spread  amongst 
the  settlers.  The  Government  offered  five  shillings  per  bushel 
for  maize,  but  the  grower  preferred  disposing  of  it  for  spirits. 
'  While  spirits  were  to  be  had/*  writes  Collins  (an  eye-witness), 
•'  those  who  did  any  extra  labour  refused  to  be  paid  in  money,  or 
any  other  article  than  spirits,  which  were  now  (December  1793), 
from  their  scarcity  sold  at  six  shillings  per  bottle."  *'0n 
Christmas  Day  (1793)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  preached  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons  only,  though  on  a  provision  day  some 
four  or  five  hundred  heads  were  seen  waiting  round  the  store- 
house doors.  The  evening  produced  a  watch-house  full  of 
prisoners." 

The  soldiers  did  not  escape  degradation.  Some  of  them 
plotted  to  abscond  with  a  boat.  Two  were  arrested,  and  two 
others  (one  a  corporal)  deserted  immediately.  One  man  was 
found  guilty  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  three 
hundred  lashes.  He  gave  up  the  names  of  several  associates, 
including  the  two  who  had  taken  to  the  bush  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  had  commenced  to  rob  the  settlers.  These 
men  were  captured  and  tried,  not  for  desertion,  but  for  absenting 
themselves  without  leave ;  a  course  imputed  to  the  humanity 
of  Grose.  Of  the  corporal  punishment  awarded  to  them  he 
commuted  a  large  part. 

An  observant  critic  will  see  in  the  complaints  of  Collins 
much  matter  for  reflection,  and  some  proof  that  Grose  was  not 
even  fit  to  be  a  commandant. 

"  This  desertion  and  the  disaffection  of  those  who  meant  to  take  off  a 
long  boat,  was  the  more  unaccountable  as  the  commanding  officer  had 
uniformly  treated  them  with  every  indulgence,  putting  it  entirely  out 
of  their  power  to  complain  on  that  head.  Spirits  and  other  comforts 
had  been  procured  for  them  ;  he  had  distinguished  them  from  convicts 
in  the  ration  of  provisions ;  he  had  allowed  them  to  build  themselves 
comfortable  huts,  permitting  them  while  so  employed  the  use  of  the 
public  boats.     He  had  indulged  them  with  women ;  and,  in  a  word, 
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had  never  refused  any  of  them  a  request  which  did  not  militate  against 
the  rules  of  the  service,  or  of  the  discipline  which  he  had  laid  down  for 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  At  the  same  time,  however,  to  prevent 
these  indulgences  from  falling  into  contempt,  they  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  certainty  of  being  withdrawn  when  abused." 

That  a  corps  so  indulged  should  set  an  example  of  debauchery 
was,  humanly  speaking,  a  certainty  ;  and  in  the  main  the  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Convict  women  were 
assigned  to,  and  became  open  paramours  of,  the  more  reckless 
amongst  officers  and  others;  and  the  task  of  rearing  a  family 
imbued  with  moral  feelings  became  dreary  if  not  hopeless.  Yet 
to  the  honour  of  our  race  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  was  manfully 
undertaken  and  carried  out  with  signal  success  in  some  cases. 
Notably  John  Macarthur  and  his  wife  were  patterns  of  a  better 
life  amidst  the  immoralities  of  the  time.  The  convicts  who 
had  been  enlisted  in  the  New  South  Wales  Coi'ps  did  not  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  the  declining  standard ;  and  the  consequences 
of  Grose's  incompetency  were  yet  to  be  visited  upon  the 
community  in  the  days  of  his  successors. 

When  Mr.  Dundas,  in  response  to  Phillip's  despatches, 
authorized  (14th  July,  1792)  the  granting  of  lands  to  superior 
officers,  he  attached  conditions  to  which  Grose  had  not  resolution 
to  adhere.  The  grants  were  to  be  made  with  a  view,  "  not  to 
temporary,  but  to  an  established  settlement  thereon,"  and  to 
comprehend  "such  portions  of  land,  and  in  such  situations  as 
would  be  suitable  for  a  bond  fde  settler,  should  it  ever  come 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  person."  There  was  always  a  wide 
distinction  drawn  at  the  Colonial  Office  between  the  advantages 
as  to  land  and  labour  oflfered  to  free  settlers,  and  those  oflFered 
to  the  public  officers,  civil  or  military ;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  become  ordinary  settlers,  no  advantage 
was  withheld  from  them  in  such  a  capacity.  Mr.  Dundas  wrote 
to  Grose  (June  1793) : 

"  All  the  civil  and  military  officers  may  aa  stich  be  allowed  two  convicts 
each,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  public  stores  for  two  years  longer, 
but  after  that  they  should  themselves  maintain  such  as  they  are  desirous 
of  keeping.  But  where  grants  of  land  are  made  to  such  officers,  as  at 
the  time  continue  to  receive  their  pay,  it  ia  but  reasonable  that  they 
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should  maintain  audi  convicts  as  are  granted  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  land,  exclusive  of  the  two  allowed  to  them  as  officers  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned" 

Sale  of  spirits  to  convicts  was  to  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
especially  on  arrival  of  vessels.  These  wise  injunctions  were 
disregarded  by  Grose,  who,  if  not  personally  prone  to  neglect 
them,  was  controlled  by  others.     He  wrote  (April  1794) : 

"  The  order  respecting  the  servants  of  officers  who  have  got  gardens, 
will  not  be  put  in  execution  until  such  time  as  I  am  honoured  with 
your  further  instructions.  When  the  gentlemen  were  first  indulged 
with  grants,  I  gave  them  ten  servants  each,  less  than  that  number  not 
being  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  allotted  them.  The 
public  labour  is  very  little  interrupted  by  their  accommodation." 

The  answer  (of  the  Duke  of  Portland)  to  Grose's  despatch  was 
not  written  until  June  1795,  when  Governor  Hunter  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Dundas'  letter,  of  June  1793,  "did  not  admit 
of  any  discretionary  construction  on  the  part  of  the  Governor." 
Meanwhile  Grose's  loose  misconduct  had  in  this  and  other 
matters  given  the  reins  to  the  disorderly  impulses  around  him. 

The  grants  made  in  the  first  instance  were  reasonable  enough. 
He  reported  in  May  1793  that  452  acres  were  being  cultivated 
at  that  time  by  civil  and  military  officers.  He  had  then  granted 
100  acres  to  Macartbur,  to  Johnston,  to  Atkins,  and  to  Harris ; 
and  allotments  of  80,  60,  50,  30,  &c.,  to  others.  In  all  there 
were  twenty-two  such  grantees.  Such  grants  were  compatible 
with  a  due  attention  by  the  officers  to  their  official  position ;  but 
Grose  speedily  outraged  all  propriety  by  making  larger  conces- 
sions. In  May  1794  it  was  reported  that  the  officers  had  cleared 
962  acres  granted  to  them.  Collins  admits  that  Grose  had 
been  lavish  "  far  beyond  what  had  been  thought  necessary  in 
England,"  in  supplying  them  with  convict  labour.  Each  had 
ten  servants  for  agriculture,  and  three  for  domestic  purposes. 

Collins  did  not  see  the  danger,  looming  nearer  and  nearer,  of 
constituting  a  class  which  was  almost  invited  to  declare  itself 
independent  of  the  Governor ;  and  the  absence  from  his  '  History ' 
of  any  reprobation  of  the  recalcitrance  of  Major  Ross  against 
Phillip  and  against  the  law,  implies  that  the  historian's  sym- 
pathies were  with  Ross.      Nevertheless  so  essential  was  the 
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clearing  of  laud  for  the  production  of  food  that  Collins  may  be 
pardoned  for  boasting  that  "in  the  short  period  of  fifteen 
months,  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  had  cleared  more  than 
half  the  whole  quantity  of  ground  that  had  been  cleared  by 
Government  and  the  settlers  from  the  establishment  of  tbe 
colony  to  the  date  of  the  Governor's  departure."  The  peril  of 
starvation  was  not  banished.  In  February  1794  there  remained 
but  one  month's  provision  of  meat  in  store,  and  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  '  William '  from  England  with  four  months'  supply 
of  beef  and  pork,  temporarily  relieved  the  settlement.  But 
there  was  war  with  France,  and  the  *  William '  had  waited  for 
convoy.  She  brought  news  also  that  Governor  Phillip,  in  the 
'Atlantic,'  had  been  vainly  chased  by  a  French  privateer  on 
nearing  the  English  Channel. 

If  the  risk  of  capture  by  enemies  were  added  to  those  already 
warring  against  a  supply  of  food  from  England,  what  might  not 
be  the  fate  of  the  guards  and  the  guarded  in  Sydney  ?  Grose 
could  not  be  upbraided  for  any  lawful  eflfort  to  promote  agricul- 
ture. In  this  he  was  aided  by  John  Macarthur,  whom  it  was 
his  habit  to  call  'Counsellor.'  Macarthur  persuaded  him  to 
make  additional  grants  of  land  to  those  who  raised  crops  on 
their  land  already  ih  occupation. 

One  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  misgovemment  of  Grose  was 
the  reversal  of  Phillip's  sedulous  poHcy  to  prevent  the  convicts 
from  obtaining  spirituous  liquors.  Under  the  plea  of  facilitating 
the  farming  operations  of  the  officers  Grose  allowed  them  to  pay 
for  convict  labour  with  spirits,  and  the  evil  effects  were  not  only 
immediately  manifested,  but  entailed  a  lasting  curse  upon  the 
community.  His  friends,  blind  to  ulterior  consequences,  boasted 
that  his  policy  extracted  more  labour  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  obtained.  Those  who  had  more  foresight  protested  against 
it,  and  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  K  Johnson,  encountered  Grose's 
animosity  on  account  of  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  stem  the 
tide  of  immorality. 

Before  the  departure  of  Phillip,  Johnson  had  remonstrated 
(March  1792)  against  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
the  people.  The  foundation  of  a  church  had  been  laid  at 
Paramatta,  but  "  before  it  was  finished  it  was  converted  into  a 
gaol  or  lock-up,  and  now  it  is  converted  into  a  granary."     In 
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September  1793  Johnson  is  found  applying  for  re-imbursement 
of  the  expense  of  erecting  under  his  own  superintendence  a 
place  of  worship  in  Sydney  at  the  cost  of  £59  ISs.  in  money, 
and  £9  in  value  of  provisions.  It  was  to  hold  500  persons. 
Grose  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  could  "not  at  all 
countenance  the  application"  for  re-imbursement,  and  that 
Johnson  was  a  "  troublesome,  discontented  character."  ^  John- 
son requested  that  the  accounts  might  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  a  letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  building  the 
church. 

These  indications  of  Grose's  demeanour  could  not  but  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  proof  under 
Grose's  own  hand  that  instead  of  promoting  morality  and  the  . 
permanent  welfare  of  the  community  he  was,  whether  ignorantly 
or  otherwise,  subordinating  all  interests  to  those  of  his  corps. 
An  American  ship,  *Hope,'  arrived  with  stores,  and  Grose 
purchased  spirits  from  the  master,  who  would  not  otherwise  sell 
supplies.  In  his  report  of  the  transaction  Grose  affected  to  be 
ignorant  whether  spirits  were  to  be  issued  as  an  allowance,  or 
whether  deductions  were  to.be  made  from  the  soldiers'  pay. 
He  retained  the  money  until  he  might  be  advised.  In  the  same 
despatch*  he  complained  of  being  "much  plagued  with  the 
people  who  become  settlers;"  they  had  "no  other  view  than 
raising  a  sufl&cient  supply  to  pay  their  passages  to  England ; " 
they  persisted  in  "disposing  of  their  stock,"  and  Grose  was 
"  absolutely  obliged  to  encourage  and  promote  the  purchase  of 
them  by  the  officers,"  because  he  dreaded  the  extermination  of 
the  stock  which  it  "had  been  the  work  of  years  to  collect." 

It  was  clear  that  such  a  man  was  unfit  to  govern  the  singular 
community  at  Sydney,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  bestirred 
himself  to  find  a  governor.  As  to  the  issue  of  spirits  to  the 
corps,  Mr.  Dundas  repeated  his  specific  instructions  (to  Phillip  in 
1792)  that  men  as  well  as  officers  were  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
spirits,  like  other  articles,  at  prime  cost.  As  Grose  allowed  the 
officers  to  pay  for  convict  labour  with  spirits  at  high  rates,  the 
profits  of  the  traffic  wiU  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

While  thus  conducting  himself  in  New  South  Wales,  Grose 

»  MSS.  Record  Office,  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  v. 
a  Ibid.    Vol.  vii. 
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was  by  no  means  willing  to  co-operate  loyally  with  the  sailor 
Governor  under  him  at  Norfolk  Island.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  King  had  urged  upon  Phillip  repeatedly,  and  also  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  procurement  of  Maori  teachers  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax.  He  renewed  his  request  when  in  England, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  met  Captain  Vancouver  in  1791, 
and  asked  him,  if  it  should  be  in  his  power  while  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  to  obtain  two  Maoris  by  friendly  means.  In  January 
1792  he  asked  the  master^  of  a  trading  vessel  to  persuade  two 
Maoris  to  go  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  copy  of  his  letter. 

Captain  Vancouver,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  discovered  and 
laid  claim  for  Bang  George  to  King  George's  Sound,  was  joined 
by  the  'Dsedalus'  store-ship  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  sent  her 
thence  to  Sydney  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hanson.  That 
oflBcer,  instructed  by  Vancouver,  called  at  New  Zealand  to 
obtain  the  Maori  instructors  asked  for  by  King.  Instead  of 
obtaining  their  consent,  which  had  never  been  difficult,  he 
kidnapped  two  young  chiefs  who  visited  the  Dsedalus.  Grose 
sent  them  on  to  Norfolk  Island  immediately,  in  the  '  Shah 
Hormuscar,'  hoping  they  might  be  of  use,  and  ordering  that 
they  should  be  "victualled  and  clothed."  He  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "Captain  Vancouver  has  sent  here  two 
natives  of  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  their 
manner  of  manufacturing  the  flax  plant.''  King  wrote  that 
"  they  often  in  an  affecting  manner  lament  their  separation  from 
their  friends,  which  they  express  by  moumfril  songs." 

They  declared  that  they  were  not  labourers,  and  were  unskilled 
in  manufacture.  They  would  condescend  to  give  no  information. 
They  explained  afterwards  that  they  were  resolute  against  the 
indignity  of  being  made  to  work.  King  soothed  their  feelings 
as  best  he  could,  and  entertained  them  at  his  own  table.  By 
degrees,  having  promised  faithfully  to  return  them  to  their 
homes,  he  overcame  their  disgust,  and  they  communicated  all 
they  knew.  The  stone  axes  which  the  English  had  dug  up  at 
Norfolk  Island  they  recognized  as  of  cognate  manufeu^ture  to 
those  used  in  New  Zealand.  King  kept  his  promise,  and  to 
ensure  its  due  fulfilment  went  with  them  to  New  Zealand  in 
November  1793,  in  the  'Britannia,'  a  vessel  detained  for  the 
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purpose.  He  was  absent  from  Norfolk  Island  only  ten  days  while 
restoring  his  friends  to  their  wives  and  families,  to  the  general 
joy  of  the  tribe.  He  gave  them  seed  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. One  of  them  on  returning  adopted  the  name  of  Governor 
King  (Kawana  Kingi).  Many  years  afterwards  (at  the  request 
of  Eling's  widow),  Samuel  Marsden,  in  one  of  his  missionary  visits 
to  New  Zealand,  discovered  the  chief  and  persuaded  him  to 
embrace  Christianity,  in  which  faith  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.^  King  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  success  to  Grose 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Dundas,  hoping  that  it  might  conduce  to 
friendly  feelings  amongst  the  Maoris.  A  narrative  by  King 
on  the  same  subject  is  included  in  Collins  work  (1798).  How- 
ever interesting  to  others,  the  transaction  displeased  Grose, 
who  arrested  King's  movements  in  agriculture  soon  after- 
wards. 

In  November  1793  there  had  been  raised  at  Norfolk  Island 
10,152  bushels  of  maize,  1602  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
products,  from  about  260  acres.  In  April,  1794,  the  second 
crop  of  maize  had  been  so  abundant  that  Eling  offered  to  send 
5000  bushels  to  Sydney.  In  August,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms'  on  which  Phillip  had  settled  them  on  the  land,  the 
settlers  sold  11,000  bushels  of  maize  to  the  Government,  taking 
bills  from  King.  But  there  was  no  famine  then  in  Sydney, 
where  the  maize  crop  had  been  good.  Grose  affected  to  think 
it  was  not  within  his  power  to  keep  the  faith  pledged  by  Phillip. 
He  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  approving  the  bills, 
though  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Dundas  (August  1794)  that  King 
had  been  "guided"  by  Phillip's  orders,  and  must  "certainly 
appear  to  have  broken  faith  with  the  settlers'*  in  case  the  bills 
should  remain  unpaid.  He  sent  a  notice  for  publication  in  the 
island.  The  bills  would  be  paid  if  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
so  order ;  if  not,  grain  equal  to  that  received  would  be  returned 
to  the  settlers.  To  Grose  King  wrote  (November,  1794)  :  "  I 
am  in  the  most  disagreeable  situation  that  ever  an  officer  was 
placed  in.  I  have  no  other  consolation  than  self-approval  of  my 
rectitude,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment  for  the  good   of  His  Majesty's  service."     The 

*  MS.  in  possession  of  a  grandson  of  Governor  King. 

'  Despatch.     King  to  Secretary  Dundas,  6tb  November,  1794. 
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settlers  were  so  indignant  that  King  was  obliged  to  imprison 
one  man  for  "  seditious  expressions." 

There  were  at  the  time  other  grounds  for  distrust  between 
Grose  and  King,  but  they  did  not  deter  the  latter  from  loyally 
obeying  his  temporary  superior.  He  wrote,  however,  ^  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  sent  copies  of  all  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  Phillip  and  Grose.  He  hoped  "the  goodness 
and  humanity "  of  Dundas  would  "  excuse  any  impropriety  he 
might  fall  into  in  representing  the  distress "  arising  from  "  the 
com  bills  not  being  ordered  payment."  The  settlers  were  so 
dejected  that  in  spite  of  King's  dissuasion  ten  marines  and  two 
other  settlers  would  not  wait  for  news  from  England,  but  "  sold 
or  rather  gave  away  their  farms  and  stock,"  most  of  them  enlist- 
ing in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Grose  did  nothing  to 
remedy  the  shock  which  his  abandonment  of  Phillip's  promises 
had  given  to  public  confidence,  and  the  injury  it  had  caused  to 
the  general  prosperity.  He  had  professed  to  be  most  desirous 
to  encourage  agriculture.  He  had  enlarged  the  grants  given  to 
officers  and  had  multiplied  their  convict  servants.  It  may  have 
been  a  part  of  his  favouritism  to  his  corps,  to  prevent  the  Sydney 
grain  crops  from  being  depreciated  by  the  influx  of  com  from 
Norfolk  Island.  His  temporary  successor.  Captain  Paterson, 
assumed  the  Government  on  the  17th  December,  1794,  but,  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  left  all 
matters  as  disorganized  as  he  found  them.  Governor  Hunter 
landed  from  H.M.S. '  Reliance '  in  September  1795,  and  promptly 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  com  bills 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  England. 

But  meantime  ruin  and  misery  had  devastated  the  homesteads 
of  the  island,  and  an  evil  example  of  breach  of  faith  had  been 
set  by  His  Majesty's  representative.  As  soon  as  despatches 
were  received  from  England  it  was  found  that  there  also  Grose's 
conduct  was  condemned.  Its  effects  upon  the  little  community 
at  Norfolk  Island  were  not  annulled  by  its  tardy  condemnation. 
Agriculture  was  never  resumed  with  success.  The  policy  of  Phillip 
and  the  exertions  of  his  faithful  supporter  were  effectually  stifled. 

When  King  re-assumed  the  government  of  Norfolk  Island  in 
November  1791,  Governor  Phillip  gave  him  precise  instructions 
as  to  the  grants  of  land  he  might  award  to  the  sailors  and 
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marines  of  H.M.S.  'Sinus.'  The  gallant  Biou  had  earnestly 
commended  the  orderly  behaviour  of  many  of  the  convicts  on 
board  the  'Guardian/  before  and  after  she  struck  upon  an 
iceberg.  Phillip  received  instructions  to  pardon  those  who 
behaved  well  subsequently,  on  condition  that  they  were  not  to 
return  to  England.  They  were  to  be  encouraged  to  settle. 
Phillip  asked  King  to  give  ten  acres  to  each  of  them  who  might 
wish  to  settle,  and  such  implements  and  live  stock  as  the  public 
stores  permitted,  "  His  Majesty's  gracious  intentions  "  were  to 
be  "publicly  read"  in  the  island.  Some  settlers  wished  to 
marry  convict  women  ;  and  King  wrote  :  "  The  clergyman 
being  here,  and  being  conscious  of  the  good  consequences  that 
must  necessarily  result  from  that  connection  when  compared 
with  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  they  formerly  lived, 
induced  me  to  hazard  my  consent  on  condition  of  the  women 
being  taken  off  the  stores  at  the  end  of  twelve  months."  Phillip 
saw  no  objection  where  "  the  conduct  of  the  woman  was  good." 

No  person  could  live  either  at  Sydney  or  Norfolk  Island 
without  the  Governor's  permission.  Phillip  wrote  (1792) : 
**  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  who  I  am  informed  behaves  well,  had  a 
promise  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  this  settlement,  and  if 
he  has  not  forfeited  the  good  character  which  has  been  given  of 
him,  you  will  permit  him  to  return."  Yet  D'Arcy  Wentworth 
had  immigrated  to  the  colony  as  a  cabin  passenger,  and  had 
never  been  under  any  control  except  that  which  any  visitor  to 
the  convict  colony  encountered.  He  was  indeed  engaged  as 
Assistant-Surgeon  on  his  arrival  King,  in  December  1791, 
reported  that  in  that  capacity  he  "had  always  behaved  with 
the  greatest  propriety  and  attention,"  and  being  "persuaded 
that  he  would  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  with  fidelity"  he 
appointed  him  a  superintendent  of  convicts  in  the  island,  in 
consideration  of  his  "diligence  and  good  behaviour."  Plurality 
of  offices,  however,  was  discouraged  by  Phillip,  and  the  active 
Wentworth  was  remunerated  only  as  superintendent  of  convicts, 
attending,  without  payment,  to  the  health  of  persons  in  his 
district ;  for,  small  as  was  the  island,  it  was  divided  into  several 
districts  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  superintendent  of  convicts. 
Eventually  with  Governor  Himter's  sanction  Wentworth  returned 
to  Sydney  (1795),  where  he  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
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affairs,  and  to  see  his  son  William  become  the  most  notable  of 
public  men. 

Communication  firom  Norfolk  Island  to  Sydney  was  infrequent. 
Vessels  called  at  the  Island  on  their  way  from  Sydney  to  China 
or  the  east,  but  many  months  elapsed  without  direct  return  from 
the  Island  to  Australia.  Phillip  therefore  encouraged  his  sub- 
altern to  make  known  his  wants  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
deplored  more  than  once  his  inability  to  send  supplies  of  which 
he  was  aware  that  King  "  must  have  stood  in  great  need." 

The  resolute  buoyancy  of  Henry  Dundas  was  at  this  period 
by  the  side  of  Pitt.  The  French  atrocities,  compared  with 
which  even  those  of  savages  grew  dim ;  the  efforts  of  "  Friends 
of  the  People  "  in  London,  many  of  whom  thirsted  for  similar 
atrocities  in  England ;  the  ferment  in  the  country,  which  was 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  *'  British 
Convention"  parcelled  out  in  anticipation  the  whole  kingdom 
into  departments  within  which  the  Heberts  and  St.  Justes  of 
the  islands  might  rival  the  exploits  of  their  prototypes ;  plots 
against  Parliament  and  king;  tamperings  with  the  soldiery 
and  the  fleet — were  the  topics  pressing  upon  Pitt  and  Dundas 
when  the  latter  received  a  long  despatch  from  King  conveying 
minute  details  as  to  the  wants  of  Norfolk  Island.  If  he  read  it 
at  all  he  must  have  smiled  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  time^  at 
the  tale  of  Norfolk  Island. 

There  was  scarcity  of  food.  The  *'  birds  of  Providence  "  made 
their  annual  appearance  (21st  March,  1792),  and  '*  to  give  every 
one  an  equal  chance  of  availing  himself  of  this  providential 
resource,"  King  "  changed  the  hours  of  labour,"  to  enable  every 
man  to  sally  forth  at  four  o'clock  to  rush  upon  the  birds  arriving 
at  their  burrows  at  sunset. 

Pitt  was  unable  to  obtidn  convictions  of  rebels  in  London  ; 
but  Dundas  must  have  had  grim  pleasure  in  sending  the  Scotch 
convicts,  whom  a  difference  in  the  Scotch  law  subjected  to 
transportation,  to  a  land  where  high  and  low  seemed  to  work 
with  common  consent  to  secure  the  bounties   of  Providence. 

^  A  friend  remonstrated  with  Pitt  for  his  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
schemes  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  People.'*  Let  him  retire  rather  than  he  so 
oppressive.  Pitt  replied,  "  My  head  woald  be  off  in  six  months  were  I  to 
resign." 

VOL,  1.  N 
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Dundas  wajs  bitterly  accused  of  straiuing  the  Scotch  laws  to 
procure  convictions.  King  told  him  that  at  the  island  he  and 
the  magistrates  awarded  "  such  pains  and  penalties  as  are  equit- 
able, guided  by  Bum's  '  Justice'  and  Blackstone's '  Commentaries, 
the  only  law-books  we  have  to  guide  us."  There  were  no 
barristers  and  no  attorneys  as  yet  in  the  south  land,  and  those 
who  first  practised  were  convicts  themselves. 

No  lawyer  was  available  to  assist  the  Government.  The  Judge- 
Advocate  in  Sydney  was  an  officer  of  marines.  In  Norfolk  Island 
there  was  no  Criminal  Court  at  all.  If  a  "  theft  was  committed, 
or  any  other  capital  crime,"  the  rare  means  of  conveyance  to 
Sydney,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  witnesses  thither,  brought 
about  a  denial  of  justice.  Settlers  could  ill  leave  their  farms  to 
go  to  Sydney.  King  submitted  the  matter  to  Dundas's  con- 
sideration. An  Act  (45  of  34  Qeo.  III.)  was  passed  in  1794;  a 
Criminal  Court  was  established  by  letters  patent  as  a  Court 
of  Record ;  it  was  duly  proclaimed  at  Norfolk  Island,  and  a 
Civil  Court  was  then  petitioned  for  by  King. 

A  settler  at  the  island  cut  short  all  need  for  trial  of  a  thief  in 
one  .case  in  1792.  It  was  at  a  time  of  short  rations,  when,  to 
prevent  the  voracious  swallowing  of  a  week's  allowance  at  a  meal. 
King  ordered  the  divided  ration  to  be  issued  twice  in  the  week. 
A  convict  took  to  the  woods  and  obtained  food  by  plundering 
gardens  at  night.  Leonard  Dyer  shot  him  in  the  act.  King  sent 
the  depositions  to  Phillip.  Phillip,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
England,  promised  to  represent  to  the  English  ministers  the 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Justice  at  the 
island,  and  the  act  of  Leonard  Dyer  was  never  challenged. 

Before  Grose  left  Sydney  his  undue  sympathy  with  his  corps 
brought  him  into  serious  collision  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Norfolk  Island.  The  audacity  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  control  in  Sydney  he  was  unwilling  to  see  overmastered  by 
King.  A  private  in  the  corps,  on  the  complaint  of  one  Dring, 
a  freed  settler,  had  been  forbidden  by  Lieutenant  Abbott  to 
frequent  the  settler's  house.  The  settler's  wife  was  enticed 
abroad,  and  Dring  found  her  with  her  tempter,  whom  he  at 
once  struck.  The  soldier  complained.  Dring  was  fined  twenty 
sliillings  for  an  assault.  Another  soldier  for  a  similar  offence  was 
pulled  by  the  nose  by  a  marine  settler.    The  magistrates  fined 
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the  settler  ten  shillings.  The  soldiery  were  indignant  at  the 
leniency  of  the  sentences.  King  incurred  odium  for  giving 
Dring  time  to  pay  the  fine  whenever  his  com  might  be  ready 
to  be  stored,  another  settler  giving  security  in  the  mean  time. 
In  reporting  the  case  to  Grose,  King  had  said  that  Dring,  in 
striking  the  soldier,  had  been  "  actuated  by  the  same  principle 
that  would  have  actuated  any  man;"  but  the  soldiers  at 
Norfolk  Island,  fully  expecting  to  be  supported  by  Grose,  broke 
out  into  acts  of  insolence.  Four  of  them  attacked  on  his  own 
farm  the  settler  who  had  become  security  for  Dring.  The 
settler  complained  to  King,  who  referred  him  to  the  commanding 
officer,  by  whose  order  the  principal  rioter  was  confined  in  the 
guard-house.  Two  other  soldiers  thereupon  brutally  assaulted 
Dring.  They  also  in  like  manner  were  complained  of  and 
confined.  The  oflfenders  were  tried  by  court-martiaP  on  the 
following  morning.  The  first  was  sentenced  to  receive  one 
hundred  lashes,  but  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Of  the  other 
two,  one  was  acquitted,  and  the  other  was  sentenced  to  receive 
one  hundred  lashes,  and  to  give  Dring  a  gallon  of  rum.  At  the 
intercession  of  the  settlers  (including  Dring)  King  remitted  the 
corporal  punishment,  but  the  two  soldiers  still  breathed  revenge, 
and  the  one  previously  acquitted  was  again  tried,  and  was 
sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes.  He  received  twelve 
lashes,  the  remainder  being  remitted  by  King, "  as  Her  Majesty's 
birthday  was  approaching." 

At  about  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  by  which  two 
soldiers  and  several  convicts  had  arranged  to  escape  from  the 
island  in  a  boat.  The  convicts  were  flogged,  and  the  soldiers 
were  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  Sydney.  King  "  directed  every 
person  in  the  island  to  be  assembled,"  and  harangued  them  on 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  harmony,  promising  equal  pro- 
tection and  justice  to  all. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Phillip  in  1789,  in  order  to 
cheer  the  people.  King  had,  as  early  as  in  May  1793,  given 
permission  to  a  soldier,  several  settlers,  freemen,  and  convicts 
to  hold  theatrical  performances.  He  thought  it  would  promote 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  in  his  lonely  territory.    About 

1  Deppatch,  March  1794.     King  to  Secretary  Dundas. 
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once  a  month  plays  were  acted,  an  officer  undertaking  to  see 
them  conducted  with  propriety. 

On  the  18th  January,  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  King  with  his 
family  attended  the  performance.  The  soldiers,  after  the  recent 
ill-feeling,  were  burning  to  display  their  independence.  Sergeant 
Whittle  (afterwards  conspicuous  at  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligh 
in  Sydney)  was  forward  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the 
constable  who  acted  as  manager. 

King  had  retired  to  his  house  after  the  play  was  over,  when 
a  tumult  was  heard.  He  sent  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to 
disperse  the  people,  but  the  tumult  continued.  The  keeper 
of  the  granary  ran  to  implore  King  to  prevent  murder.  King 
himself  heard  a  shout,  "  Put  every  man  to  death,"  and  saw  men 
running  with  weapons  in  their  hands  (they  were  men  of  the 
New  South  "Wales  Corps  with  bayonets).  He  hurried  to  the 
fray,  seized  the  man  he  had  heard  shouting,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  sergeant.  Asking  who  or  what  he  was,  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  Bannister,  a  soldier,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
unruly  in  the  theatre.  Hearing  that  the  soldier  had  been 
struck  by  a  convict,  King  sent  the  convict  to  gaol,  and  dispersed 
the  crowd. 

The  soldiers  on  the  island  were  nearly  seventy  in  number, 
the  other  male  inhabitants  about  ten  times  as  numerous. 
Nevertheless,  confident  in  their  arms,  twenty  of  the  soldiers 
mutinously  refused  to  obey  their  commanding  officer,  and  it 
was  only  by  firmness  that  he  resisted  their  demand  for  the 
release  of  their  comrade.  They  pledged  themselves  on  the 
following  morning  by  oath  to  allow  no  soldier  to  be  punished 
for  any  offence  against  a  convict. 

The  magistrates  found  the  imprisoned  convict  guilty  of 
striking  the  imprisoned  soldier,  but  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  soldiers  had  mainly  caused  the  affray.  King  did  not  order 
the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution.  More  serious  work 
was  in  hand.  Lieutenant  Abbott  informed  him,  on  the  morning 
after  the  play,  of  the  mutiny  at  the  barracks,  and  of  the  oath 
by  which  the  soldiers  had  bound  themselves. 

The  magistrates,  after  inquiring  into  the  disturbance  at  the 
theatre,  reported  that,  "  from  the  very  contradictory  evidence, 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  either 
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side."  They  shrunk  from  condemning  a  soldier  whose  comrades 
had  sworn  to  resist  the  authorities. 

King  thereupon  consulted  Lieutenant  Abbott  on  the  2l8t 
January.  To  try  a  soldier  by  court-martial  was  useless,  as  the 
detachment  was  known  by  all  to  be  determined  to  prevent  the 
infliction  of  any  punishment.  The  Qovemor  and  Abbott  agreed 
that  the  detachment  should  be  disarmed.  Before  acting  upon 
this  resolution  King  committed  it  to  writing,  and,  to  avoid 
exciting  suspicion,  intrusted  Abbott  vrith  the  duty  of  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  the  other  officers.  At  one  o'clock  Abbott  returned 
with  their  signatures  of  approval.  By  that  time  King  had 
informed  the  five  principal  civil  officers  of  the  resolution,  with 
which  they  also  concurred. 

Early  on  the  22nd  a  detachment  of  the  mutineers,  who  still 
preserved  a  form  of  discipline,  was  sent  to  Phillip  Island  for 
wild-fowl  feathers,  and  a  part  of  the  guard  was  sent  on  duty 
to  Queensborough,  a  detached  settlement.  King  had  assembled 
some  of  the  settlers  in  his  own  house  in  case  of  need.  At  nine 
o'clock  Abbott,  with  Ensign  Piper,  and  Grimes  the  surveyor, 
took  possession  of  the  arms  of  the  guard  on  duty,  and  Lieutenant 
Beckwith,  with  some  settlers,  took  the  arms  out  of  the  bar- 
racks. The  slight  resistance  offered  gave  way  at  the  word  of 
^bbott. 

King  issued  a  proclamation  explaining  the  necessity  of  what 
had  been  done.  To  all  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  many 
soldiers  in  whom  Abbott  had  confidence,  their  arms  were 
returned  instantly.  Of  the  twenty  active  mutineers,  some  were 
secured  at  once,  and  the  rest  were  taken  into  custody  on 
returning  at  one  o'clock  with  feathers  from  Phillip  Island.  Ten 
were  selected  by  ;Abbott  as  the  most  dangerous,  and  were 
confined  in  a  granary.  The  rest  were  released,  and  their  arms 
were  restored.  King  caused  Abbott  to  assemble  the  soldiers 
at  four  o'clock,  and  told  them  that  he  by  no  means  wished  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  detachment  because  of  the  errors  of  a  few. 
They  confessed  they  had  been  misled.  The  whole  of  the 
detachment  (excepting  the  ten>^  prisoners)  ''  then  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  clergyman," 
and  peace  prevailed.  All  the  sentries  were  posted  as  usual 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  seizure  of  the  arms.     King  deemed 
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it  advisable   to  embody  forty-four  of  the   marine   and   sailor 
settlers  as  a  militia. 

Order  had  been  just  re-established  when  the  'Francis' 
schooner  appeared  in  sight.  By  her  King  told  Grose  all  that 
had  happened,  and  sent  the  ten  mutineers,  with  as  large  a  guard 
as  the  small  craft  (forty  tons)  could  hold.  By  this  time  the 
drunkenness,  permitted  if  not  encouraged  by  Qrose,  and  the 
obsequious  manner  in  which  he  had  pandered  to  the  unruly 
desires  of  his  corps,  had  made  any  restraint  odious.  Those  who 
were  indulged  by  their  own  commander,  and  against  whom  he 
shrank  from  enforcing  the  law,  could  not  tolerate  control  by  an 
officer  of  the  sea-service.  Grose  himself  was  enraged.  He 
poured  out  his  wrath  on  the  25th  February. 

"  I  am  more  astonished  and  mortified  at  your  letter  than  I  can  well 
describe.  What  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  great 
confidence  with  which  you  seem  to  set  about  such  ill-judged  and 
unwarrantable  proceedings.  Your  excursion  to  Kjiuckle  Point,  your 
sending  away  the  New  Zealanders  without  any  directions  whatever, 
and  without  either  knowing  or  inquiring  what  were  my  intentions 
respecting  them,  are  attacks  on  my  situation  I  little  expected,  and 
which  would  justify  measures  I  shall  not  pursue.  Your  taking  upon 
yourself  to  appoint  Captain  Nepean,^  who  by  accident  had  called  at 
Norfolk,  to  a  command  you  had  left,  without  permission,  might  have 
produced  the  most  unpleasant  effects.  Lieutenant  Abbott  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  resisting  your  appointment  of  Captain 
Nepean.  .  .  Ready  as  I  might  be  to  put  up  with  any  want  of  attention 
to  myself,  I  really  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done,  for  I  must  for  my 
own  sake  report  the  circumstances.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board  will 
consider  your  delaying  the  'Britannia'  for  this  trifling  purpose 
deserving  their  highest  disapprobation.  .  . 

"The  mutiny  you  state  to  have  happened  I  have  directed  to  be 
investigated  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  .  .  The  necessity  for  disarming 
the  detachment  I  cannot  discover,  although  we  all  plainly  perceive 

*  Captain  Nepean  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  a  passenger  in  the 
*  Britannia '  from  Sydney,  via^  Norfo'k  Island,  to  Bengal,  on  his  way  to 
England.  When  King  took  the  *  Britannia '  to  restore  the  Maori  chiefs  to 
their  people  there  were  only  three  subaltern  officers  at  Norfolk  Island. 
Captain  Nepean,  who  was  on  full  pay,  consented  to  act  during  King's 
absence.— Despatch,  8th  November,  1793.     King  to  Secretary  Dundas. 
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that  if  the  soldiers  have  heen  refractory,  the  insults  they  have  received 
from  the  coavicts  were  sufficient  to  provoke  the  most  ohedient  to 
outrage.  T  have  directed  Lieutenant  Townson  to  take  command  of 
the  detachment  at  Norfolk,  and  he  will  communicate  to  you  whatever 
orders  I  have  given  him  respecting  the  soldiers.  The  militia  you  have 
ordered  to  assemhle  are  immediately  to  be  disembodied,  and  their  arms 
are  to  be  sent  in  the  schooner.  Lieutenant  Townson  is  directed  to 
apply  to  you  for  the  persons  of  T.  B.  Crowder  (the  constable  who  was 
manager  at  the  theatre)  and  W.  Doran,  who  are  to  be  kept  in  irons 
in  the  guard-house  until  the  departure  of  the  schooner,  when  they  are 
to  be  seut  prisoners  to  Sydney.  .  . 

"It  appearing  by  a  remark  of  yours  that  Cooper,  who  struck 
Bannister,  was  forgiven  his  punishment  at  the  intercession  of  the 
detachment,  and  .  .  .  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  came  from  Norfolk 
Island  declaring  that  they  were,  ...  on  the  contrary,  disappointed 
on  finding  him  escape,  I  have  to  request  you  will  trouble  yourself  to 
give  me  some  further  explanation." 

Lieutenant  Townson,  who  was  thus  to  assume  control  over  the 
Lieutenant-Qovemor,  was  empowered  to  select  twenty  acres  of 
land  for  himself,  and  a  larger  quantity  for  his  brother  oflScers. 

Qrose's  letter  has  been  quoted  at  some  length,  because  with- 
out seeing  his  own  words  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
officer  in  his  position  could  have  been  so  petulant  and  unjust  to 
his  junior  in  rank,  and  so  untrue  to  the  service  of  his  King. 
On  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  he  had  previously  had  ample 
time  to  comment,  and  it  might  be  dismissed  from  consideration 
were  it  not  that  the  English  Government  saw  in  it  the  only 
flaw  in  King's  comportment  complained  of. 

It  would  seem  that  a  wiser  counsellor  than  Grose  detected  in 
this  act  a  weakness  which  had  escaped  Grose's  observation, 
and  that  in  consultation  about  the  mutiny  it  was  arranged  to 
seize  upon  the  opportunity.  King  at  once  disclaimed  any  want 
of  respect  to  Grose,  and  explained  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  in 
the  past,  springing  from  "an  earnest  desire  of  forwarding  the 
King's  service,  and  promoting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those 
under  my  charge."  His  defence  was  voluminous  and  respectful, 
but  firm.  Grose  had  placed  before  his  military  Court  of  Inquiry 
in  Sydney  a  private  letter  from  King  to  himself.  The  finding  of 
the  Court  was  that  the  soldiers  were  reprehensible  for  disobeying 
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their  officers,  but  they  were  recommended  to  the  commanding 
officer  s  clemency  in  consequence  of  the  provocations  they  had 
received.  The  finding  was  an  echo  of  the  sentence— "We 
all  too  plainly  perceive,"  &c. — ^in  Grose's  letter,  showing  the 
result  of  conference  with  his  officers  before  they  entered  upon 
the  inquiry. 

The  Court  ^  alluded  to  King's  private  letter  as  containing 
a  phrase  derogatory  to  Lieutenant  Abbott.  King  disclaimed 
having  made  any  such  imputation,  and  having  kept  no  copy  of 
his  letter,  applied  to  Grose  for  it.  Grose  shabbily  declined  to 
produce  it  while  he  remained  in  the  colony ;  but  permitted  Cap- 
tain Paterson,  who  succeeded  him,  to  send  a  copy  to  King.  There 
was  in  it  no  insinuation  against  Abbott  King  had  pointed  out 
the  expediency  of  having  a  captain  of  the  corps  at  the  island. 
"Without  reflecting  the  least  on  Lieutenant  Abbott,  as  he 
deserves  a  very  different  opinion,  yet  I  am  certain  if  a  captain 
had  been  here  this  event  had  never  happened,— at  least  its 
consequences."  The  unwillingness  of  Grose  to  produce  the 
refutation  of  the  imputation  made  before  his  Court  of  Inquiry 
showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Grose  had  destroyed  the  Civil 
Court  in  Sydney  on  assuming  the  government.  In  the  first 
flush  of  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  soldiery  to  law  at  Nor- 
folk Island,  he  now  ordered  that  if  a  convict  or  freedman 
should  strike  a  soldier,  the  commanding  officer  alone,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Governor,  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
offence,  which  was  to  be  punished  with  one  hundred  lashes 
inflicted  by  the  drummer.  A  court-martial  was  to  supersede  all 
civil  authority ;  "  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers 

^  The  Court  was  composed  of  Captains  Paterson,  Johnston,  and  Foveaux ; 
Lieutenants  Townson,  Rowley,  Macarthur,  and  Prentice ;  Ensigns  Lucas 
and  McKellar ;  and  Quartermaster  Laycook.  Tliey  found  the  conduct  of 
the  detachment  "highly  reprehensible/' — their  refusal  to  obey  Abbott 
"  certainly  mutinous," — but  deemed  that  King's  suggestion  of  "  want  of 
a  captain  **  at  the.  island  reflected  on  Abbott  They  expressed  surprise  that 
two  justices  could  "consider  that  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  would  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  a  soldier  for  being  beat."  They  seem  to  have  thought  that 
Dring  was  not  entitled  to  feelings.  One  of  the  court,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  to  carry  out  Orose*s  arrangements  for  making 
the  soldiery  superior  to  law. — Record  OflBce  MSS.,  New  South  Wales, 
vol.  ix. 
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are  of  their  own  authority  to  confine  any  convicts  who 
misbehave;  (resistance)  will  be  severely  punished;  (soldiers) 
misbehaving  will  be  brought  to  a  court-martial;  .  •  .  there 
is  no  necessity  for  taking  a  soldier  before  a  justice  of  the 
peac3." 

King  promulgated  the  order,  but  showed  (in  a  letter  to  Grose, 
19th  March)  that  it  superseded  the  instructions  of  Phillip  and 
the  mode  of  administering  justice  reported  to,  and  not  disap  - 
proved  by,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas.  He  directed  the  only  magis- 
trate left  on  the  island  to  take  no  cognizance  of  complaints 
brought  to  him  by  convicts  or  freed-men^vho  might  be  flogged 
under  the  new  order ;  but  he  told  Grose  that  he  feared  serious 
consequences  would  result  from  it  if  put  into  execution  on  any 
freeman,  though  he  would  exert  himself  to  prevent  them. 

In  June,  flushed  with  importance,  Grose  ordered  King  to 
allow  Townson  to  choose  his  grant  of  land  from  the  cleared 
Government  ground,  and  to  assign  to  him  ten  convict  servants. 
The  three  other  officers  were  to  have  cleared  ground  also,  and 
five  convicts  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them.  Townson 
accordingly  selected  lands  from  which  previous  occupants  were 
evicted  to  make  room  for  him.  Men  employed  in  cultivating 
land  for  the  public  were  withdrawn  from  their  work  and  assigned 
to  the  ofiicers. 

It  was  after  thus  dragging  into  contempt  King's  ofiicial 
position,  that  Grose,  in  August  1794,  perhaps  still  further  to 
humiliate  him,  dishonoured  the  bills  which  King  had  drawn  to 
pay  for  Indian  com  purchased  from  the  obnoxious  settlers  at 
the  island.  Though  King  obeyed  dutifully,  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  obedience  and  explanation  to  Grose.  He  repre- 
sented the  facts  .at  once  to  Dundas,  the  resolute  colleague  of 
the  equally  resolute  Prime  Minister.  He  sent  all  documents 
bearing  on  the  question,  except  the  private  letter  which  Grose 
refused  to  restore,  and  he  sent  them  through  Grose,  hoping  that 
the  latter  would  not  think  his  letters  disrespectful.  "  I  have  no 
other  motive  for  requesting  you  will  bear  this  trouble,  than  that 
of  stating  my  reasons  for  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued,  and  which  has,  unfortunately  for  me,  met  with  your 
displeasure."    He  must  have  been  confident  in  his  own  mind, 

1  MSS.  in  Record  Office,  London.    Vol.  iz.    New  South  Wales. 
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for  he  assured  the  Secretary  of  State  that  if,  in  repressing 
mutiny,  he  had  committed  errors,  they  yet  proceeded  from  an 
honest  desire  to  forward  the  King's  service,  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  every  person  under  his  charge,  and  "  to  make 
the  soldier  respectecl." 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Sydney  seemed  to  insinuate  that  the 
marine  settler  ought  to  have  been  flogged.  King  in  his 
despatch  remarked  drily  that  in  the  only  books  he  possessed  he 
could  find  no  authority  for  sentencing  a  freeman  to  corporal 
punishment.  Whether  freed-men  were  entitled  to  benefit  by 
the  same  "  humane  law  "  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  "  policy  and  utility  "  of  extending  it,  and  had 
always  extended  it  to  them. 

On  reading  King's  justification  Grose  perceived  that  insolent 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  military,  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  to  corrupt,  would  scarcely  find  favour  in  England. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  (29th  April,  1794)  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  all  that  had  happened  had  been  "very  fairly  and 
exactly  stated  "  by  King.    He  added — 

''  As  my  letter  to  him  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the 
colony  did  not  wear  the  most  pleasing  aspect,  it  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  my  having  expressed  myself  in  such  severe  terms  to  an 
officer  of  whom  I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion,  and  for  whom 
I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  unfavourable  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  anything  I  felt  it  my  duty  at  that  time  to  say." 

Of  this  letter  he  sent  a  copy  to  King. 

On  the  10th  June,  1795,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  for  a  short 
time  presided  over  the  department,  pronounced  his  decision. 
He  saw  nothing  to  reprehend  in  King's  conduct.  He  objected 
only  to  his  quitting  his  government  and  taking  home  the  New 
Zealanders  "without  previous  communication"  with  Grose. 
The  mutinous  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was  "such  as  to  merit 
much  severer  treatment  than  it  met  with."  Grose's  order  that 
a  convict  or  freed-man  striking  a  soldier  should  be  judged  and 
punished  by  a  military  oflScer, 

''  must  have  been  hastily  conceived  on  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and 
without  due  attention  to  the  principle  which  in  the  due  administration 
of  justice  sliould  never  be  lost  sight  of."  .  .,  .  "  Whoever  misconducts 
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himself  must  be  considered  as  losing  all  title  to  preference  or  distinction 
from  being  of  a  different  class  or  description."  ..."  If  a  convict  or 
other  civil  person  is  complained  of,  the  complaint  should  be  to  the 
Governor  or  the  nearest  magistrate ;  if  a  military  person,  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  nearest  officer,  as  the  case  may  require." 

It  had  ever  been  regarded  in  England  as  a  constitutional 
principle,  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  in  time  of  peace 
have  sole  jurisdiction  in  punishing  crime;  and  men  of  all 
parties  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  principle,  even 
when,  in  debating  the  Mutiny  Bills,  they  sanctioned  a  necessary 
exception  to  it.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  Secretary  of  State 
would  lose  sight  of  it  when  brought  under  his  notice  by  the 
manly  remonstrances  of  the  Oovemor  of  Norfolk  Island.  It  was 
fortunate  perhaps  that  the  occurrence  took  place,  for  Governor 
Hunter  received  instructions  to  restore  the  Civil  Court  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  it  had  been  Grose's  first  act  to  abolish. 

Serious  as  were  these  events,  they  found  no  place  in  the 
narrative  of  Collins.  He  mentions  cursorily  the  mutiny,  the 
disarmament,  and  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Sydney,  but  is 
silent  as  to  the  displeasure  of  Grose,  the  scandalous  order  super- 
seding the  law,  and  the  appeal  to  England.  For  this  silence 
there  is  no  excuse.  He  was  Judge-Advocate  at  the  time,  and 
was,  moreover,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  Government  under 
Grose,  and  conducted  the  correspondence  with  King  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

King  thanked  Hunter  for  communicating  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land s  decision,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  despatch  to  that 
nobleman  in  "acknowledgment  of  His  Grace's  justice  and 
goodness."  His  health  was  sufifering,  and  Hunter  supported 
his  application  for  leave  of  absence.  To  the  Duke  he  said 
(May  1796),  "  Notwithstanding  the  conscious  sense  I  have  of 
the  purity  of  my  motives,  still  I  cannot  refrain  from  pouring 
forth  my  grateful  and  heartfelt  sensations  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  your  Grace's  attention  to  a  mind  and  body  much  impaired 
by  long  and  severe  illnesses,"  which  compelled  him  to  apply  for 
leave  of  absence.  In  July  Hunter  took  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  him  to  leave  without  waiting  for  permission  from 
England.  In  process  of  time  he  was  comfort^  by  a  despatch 
in  which  the  Duke  wrote  to  Hunter,  "  I  am  much  concerned 
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at  Lieutenant-Govemor  King's  alarming  indisposition,  which  I 
hope  will  be  but  temporary,  as  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  that  officer's  conduct." 

In  October  1796,  after  more  than  eight  years'  service,  in 
company  with  H.M.S. '  Reliance '  and  the  '  Supply,'  King  sailed 
from  Norfolk  Island  in  the  '  Britannia,'  on  board  of  which  was 
Collins  (the  historian  and  Judge-Advocate  of  New  South 
Wales).  In  December,  after  parting  with  the  other  ships. 
Cape  Horn  was  reached.  In  January  the  '  Britannia '  arrived 
at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  having  again  fallen  in  with  the 
*  Reliance '  and  '  Supply,'  sent  by  Governor  Hunter  to  procure 
stores  from  the  Cape.  They  were  witnesses  to  a  transaction  of 
which  they  thought  little  or  nothing,  but  which  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  colonization  of  Australia.  Captains  Kent  and 
Waterhouse  had  been  requested  by  the  observant  John  Macarthur 
to  obtain  any  "  wool-bearing  sheep "  for  him.  How  they 
executed  their  commission  will  be  told  hereafter. 

The  war  with  France  was  raging,  and  only  armed  vessels 
could  traverse  the  seas  with  confidence.  King  and  his  family 
obtained  passages  in  the  '  Contractor,'  an  East  Indian  ship,  and 
after  pausing  vainly  for  convoy  at  St.  Helena,  reached  Liverpool 
6th  May,  1797.  King  was  consulted  in  England  by  the  Gkrvern- 
ment,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend  Phillip  ^  highly 
esteemed.  He  gave  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  island. 
In  some  respects  it  was  unsatisfactory.  The  discouragement  of 
agriculture  by  Grose's  dishonour  of  Com  Bills  in  1794  had  borne 
bitter  fruit.  Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  settlers'  land  was 
under  crop,  and  much  that  had  formerly  been  tilled  was  over- 

1  Amongst  the  MSS.  preserved  by  King  is  a  letter  from  Phillip  about  the 
lost  cattle.  "  As  two  of  the  cows  lost  soon  after  our  landing  in  New  South 
Wales  were  my  property,  I  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
cattle  since  found  to  have  increased  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  .... 
As  Government  puts  the  care  **  (of  its  part)  "  under  the  protection  of  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being,  I  now  give  to  you  all  my  interest  therein  to 
dispose  of  as  you  may  judge  proper,  and  in  doing  this  I  may  and  certainly 
shiJl  render  an  essential  service  to  that  country,  as  no  cattle  can  be  killed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  younself,  or  whoever  you  vest 
your  property  in  when  you  leave  the  country.  When  the  cows  were  lost 
they  were  five  in  number :  three  were  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  two 
were  mine — the  bull  and  heifer  belonging  to  the  Crown  also  "  (5th  June, 
1799). 
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grown  with  weeds  in  1796.  But  the  increase  of  live  stock  had 
been  great.  There  were  nearly  5000  pigs  in  the  islaad,  to  the 
breeding  of  which  many  disappointed  farmers  had  devoted 
themselves.  Maize  was  still  grown,  partly  to  feed  live  stock. 
There  were  two  schools  in  the  island,  besides  an  orphan  school. 
There  was  a  water-mill,  and  there  were  two  private  wind-mills. 

Grose,  although  he  taxed  his  faculties  by  no  exercise  of 
judgment,  was  not  so  enamoured  of  his  position  as  to  desire 
to  prolong  his  tenure  of  of&ce.  In  May  1794  he  complained  of 
affliction  from  "old  wounds,"  and  sought  permission  to  go  to 
England  for  advice.  In  December  he  sailed  thither,  and 
Captain  Paterson,  as  senior  officer  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  became  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  then  known  that 
Captain  Hunter  was  to  be  the  new  Governor,  and  even  if 
Paterson  had  disapproved  of  the  disorders  which  were  rife,  and 
in  which  his  brother  officers  were  sometimes  actors,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  would  undertake  the  invidious 
office  of  reformer  of  abuses.  The  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  departure  of  Phillip  and  the  arrival  of  Hunter  may  be 
treated  as  homogeneous  in  the  production  of  mischief. 

Paterson  was  an  encourager  of  exploration,  and  had  himself 
headed  a  party  of  discovery  in  1793,  in  order  to  extend  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  Phillip  in  tracing  the  Hawkesbury 
river.  The  rapids  which  foiled  Phillip's  large  boats  were 
surmounted  by  Paterson  in  smaller  ones,  but  others  were 
encountered,  and  the  chief  results  of  the  expedition  were  the 
finding  of  new  species  of  plants,  and  the  naming  of  the  Grose 
river,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  pierce  the  mountain  chain  by 
ascending  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  Grose  winds  its 
way  to  the  Hawkesbury.  Paterson  appears  to  have  been  kind- 
hearted  though  weak.  "  letting  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would." 
He  wrote  of  a  raid  against  the  natives  on  one  occasion ;  "  It 
gives  me  concern  to  have  been  forced  to  destroy  any  of  these 
people,  particularly  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
cruelly  treated  by  some  of  the  first  settlers  who  were  out  here." 

The  all-prevailing  vice  of  drunkenness  was  still  the  curse  of 
the  colony ;  and  not  content  with  ordinary  opportunities  of  traffic, 
one  of  the  settlers  at  Liberty  Plains  was  found  to  have  procured 
in  1793  a  small  still  from  England,  with  which  (according  to 
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Collins)  he  found  it  more  advantageous  to  draw  an  ardent 
diabolical  spirit  from  his  wheat,  than  to  send  it  to  the  store 
and  receive  ten  shillings  per  bushel  from  the  commissary."  In 
1795  this  man  and  others  removed  to  the  richer  lands  at  the 
Hawkesbury.  The  very  richness  of  those  lands  proved  a  bane 
to  the  dissolute  owners.  In  April  1795  Collins  tells  us  that 
the  farmers  everywhere  began  putting  in  their  wheat,  "  except 
at  the  river,  where  they  had  scarcely  made  any  preparation, 
consuming  their  time  and  substance  in  drinking  and  rioting, 
and  trusting  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  they 
declared  would  produce  an  ample  crop  at  any  time  without 
much  labour." 

Short  as  was  Paterson's  reign,  he  made  many  grants  of  land. 
Phillip,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never  received  authority 
to  make  extensive  grants  to  officers.  To  settlers  he  had  in 
nearly  five  years  granted  3389  acres;  Qrose  (in  many  cases 
contrary  to  orders)  granted  in  two  years,  to  various  persons, 
10,674  acres ;  Paterson  in  nine  months  granted  4965  acres. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  chaplain,  received  a  colleague  early  in  1794, 
when  by  the  provision  ship  '  William '  (already  mentioned)  the 
well-known  Samuel  Marsden  arrived,  and  preached  on  the 
following  Sunday  to  the  military  in  a  barrack-room,  and  to  the 
convicts  in  Mr,  Johnson's  new  church.  We  read  that  in 
September  1796  he  too  had  opened  a  church  at  Paramatta, 
having  formed  it  out  of  the  materials  of  two  old  huts.  Thence- 
forward he  was  one  of  the  most  active  influences  for  good  in 
the  community ;  benevolent,  but  active  and  bold,  as  determined 
to  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbour  and  to  the  law  as  he  was 
devoted  to  his  Qod,  his  advice  and  personal  energies  were 
continually  called  upon  by  succeeding  Governors.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  his  custom  to  go  by  boat  from  Paramatta  to  Sydney 
on  the  Saturday,  in  order  to  hold  Divine  service  at  Sydney  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  then  to  walk  fifteen  miles  to  Paramatta 
to  hold  service  there  in  the  afternoon.  His  physical  power 
was  great,  and  was  on  one  occasion  singularly  tested.  The 
unruly  convicts  desired  much  to  get  rid  of  him.  One  of  them, 
knowing  that  Marsden's  benevolence  would  prompt  him  to' 
save  any  drowning  man,  fell  purposely  into  deep  water,  affecting 
that  he  could  not  swim.    When  Marsden  plunged  in  to  the 
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rescue,  the  fellow,  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  endeavoured  to 
drown  him.  Mr.  Marsden  was  too  strong,  and  brought  the  man 
forcibly  to  the  shore. 

A  man  of  Marsden  s  indomitable  energy  was  perhaps  needed 
after  Phillip  s  departure.  Johnson  had  striven,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  found  imploring  Phillip  in  1792  to  cause  a  place  of  worship 
to  be  built,  because  "  now  we  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  weather.*' 
In  the  same  year  he  appealed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Many  convicts  could  not  read,  and  he  had  no 
books  for  those  who  could  read.  He  published  in  London  at 
the  same  time  a  lengthy  "  address  to  the  inhabitants "  of  the 
colony,  and  adjured  them  to  desist  from  the  ''profane  and 
obscene  conversation  "  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  tended 
to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  aborigines  against  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  that  he  had  to 
conduct  three  services  at  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  elsewhere, 
and  at  none  of  them  was  there  "any  place  of  worship  erected, 
nor  so  much  as  talked  of.  By  the  grace  of  God,  however,  I 
am  resolved  to  go  on  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  until  I  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  then  I  must  give  up,  and  leave  this 
miserable  people  to  spend  their  sabbaths  in  a  manner  wholly 
like  heathen." 

His  building  of  a  church  in  1793  was  not  prevented,  but 
was  discouraged  by  Grose,  and  it  was  not  until  1797  that  Mr. 
Dundas  ordered  the  disbursement  to  him  of  the  ''expenses 
he  had  incurred."  This  tardy  justice  was  due  to  the  intercession 
of  Pitt's  friend  Wilberforce,  who  assured  Dundas  that  Johnson, 
though  described  by  Grose  as  "really  a  most  troublesome 
character,"  was  "  one  of  the  worthiest  men  breathing,  the  most 
active,  the  most  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  world." 

Grose,  though  lavish  in  assigning  convicts  to  others  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  withheld  them  from  Johnson,  and  otherwise 
marked  his  hostility  to  him.  Grose  fixed  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  the  time  for  Divine  service,  and  Johnson  quaintly 
complained  that  though  for  various  reasons  the  order  did 
not  meet  with  his  ideas,  he  "strictly  attended  to  it."  The 
soldiers  understood  the  relations  between  their  commanding 
officer  and   the  chaplain.    "One  morning"  (Johnson  wrote  to 
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the  Secretary  of  State),  "as  I  was  going  tlirough  the  service, 
I  was  interrupted  first  by  the  improper  conduct  of  two  soldiers, 
and  soon  after  by  the  beat  of  a  drum,  when  instantly  the 
corps  took  up  their  arms,  got  into  their  ranks,  and  marched 
away.  I  had  been  barely  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
whole  service,  and  was  then  about  the  middle  of  my  discourse/' 
The  deserted  preacher  "  consulted  the  canons  of  the  Church," 
and  could  find  no  excuse  for  the  treatment  he  received.  Grose, 
however,  asserted  that, "  was  it  not  in  pity  to  a  large  family, 
I  should  represent  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  Rev  Mr. 
Johnson.'^  The  aggrieved  chaplain  told  Dundas  that  he  only 
required  to  be  "supported  as  a  clergyman  and  treated  as  a 
gentleman,"  and  was  willing  to  resign  his  "appointment  and 
be  ready  to  appear  before  any  person,  and  at  any  time,  to 
answer  for  "  his  conduct.^ 

The  difficulties  of  the  chaplain's  position  would  have  been 
great  even  if  the  civil  and  military  authorities  had  aided  him 
loyally.  Few  men  could  hope  for  success  if  those  authorities 
should  be  arrayed  against  him.  If  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  searched 
England,  he  could  perhaps  have  found  none  more  suited  for 
the  work  than  Samuel  Marsden.  Not  originally  trained  for 
the  ministry,*  he  adopted  it  in  zeal  for  his  Master's  cause,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  served  that  Master  won  the  enduring 
friendship  of  Wilberforce,  who  was  wont  to  describe  Samuel 
Marsden  as  a  moral  hero.  His  influence  in  the  community  was 
the  more  marked  because  he  was  not — as  Johnson  was  described 
by  Wilberforce — "  very  little  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
world." 

^  That  he  did  not  exaggerate  his  difiSculties  was  shown  hy  a  despatch 
from  Governor  Hunter  in  1798.  "The  clergy  were  allowed  to  be  insulted 
in  the  streets  without  receiving  any  kind  of  redress,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  performing  their  sanred  office  on  the  sabbath  day,  from  the  number  of 
drunken  soldiers  and  convicts  surrounding  the  outside  of  the  place  of  public 
worship,  and  often  engaged  in  card-phiying  and  riot*' 

*  He  was  bom  in  1764  at  Farsley,  near  Leeds :  was  educated  at  the  Hull 
Grammar  School;  went  to  Cambridge;  left  Magdalen  College  in  1792; 
was  ordained  by  Royal  Mandate  and  appointed  chaplain  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1793,  and  arrived  there  in  1794.  A  monument  raised  in 
memory  of  him  was  placed  in  Farsley  church  in  1866. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GOVERNOR  HUNTER.      . 

In  September  1795  Governor  John  Hunter  reached  Sydney 
by  H.M.S. '  Reliance/  in  which  Qeorge  Bass  was  surgeon  and 
Flinders  was  midshipman.  Hunter's  previous  services,  and  the 
loss  of  the  '  Sirius '  under  his  command  at  Norfolk  Island,  have 
been  already  told.  He  sailed  in  March  1791  from  Sydney  to 
Batavia  in  the  Dutch  Snow,  '  Waaksamheyd/  when  she  was 
chartered  by  Phillip  after  carrying  provisions  to  New  South 
Wales  under  the  agreement  made  with  Lieutenant  Ball  of  the 
'Supply.'  The  Dutch  Governor,  alleging  that  the  'Waak- 
samheyd '  belonged  to  "  the  Company,"  and  that  it  was  contrary 
to  established  regulations  to  allow  her  to  proceed  to  Europe, 
would  not  allow  Hunter  to  employ  the  vessel  to  convey  the 
crew  of  the  '  Sirius '  to  England.  Hunter,  after  an  application 
to  the  Council  of  Batavia  (to  whom  the  Governor  referred  him), 
was  allowed  to  buy  the  vessel,  and  he  arrived  with  her  in 
England  in  1792.  There  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  on 
the  proper  course  for  sailing  to  New  South  Wales  from  Europe, 
which  letter  he  was  allowed  afterwards  to  use  in  his  '  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island,' 
published  in  London  by  subscription  in  January  1793.  The 
interest  he  displayed  in  the  colony  and  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Howe  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Governor, 
although  the  retiring  Phillip  suggested  that  King  was  the 
fittest  man  for  the  office.  Hunter  took  back  to  the  colony 
Bennilong,  the  native  taken  by  Phillip  to  England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  was  sweeping  over  the  land. 
There  was  indeed  a  curious  mixture  of  reprehension  and 
encouragement  in  the* conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard 
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to  the  love  of  spirits.  The  minute  journal  of  Collins  informs 
us  of  "the  strange  design"  of  some  persons  to  apply  to  the 
Governor  for  a  license  to  distil  spirits.  **  A  practice  so  iniquitous 
and  ruinous,  being  not  only  a  direct  disobedience  of  His  Majesty's 
commands,  but  destructive  of  the  welfare  of  the  colony  in  general, 
the  Governor  in  the  most  positive  manner  forbade,"  and  several 
stills  were  found  and  destroyed.  At  that  very  time  the  same 
chronicler  informs  us  that  the  convict  Caesar  was  in  the  woods, 
and  that  the  Governor  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  secure 
him  than  by  ofiering  "  as  a  reward  five  gallons  of  spirits." 

Hunter  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  want  of  decision  of 
character,  and  vainly  to  have  tried  to  produce  an  impression 
that  he  was  firm.  On  one  occasion,  October  1795,  he  ordered 
that  none  of  the  military  and  others  who  had  huts  near  the 
stream  of  water  which  supplied  Sydney  should  presume  to 
open  the  protecting  paling  and  make  paths  which  conducted 
filth  into  the  stream.  The  penalty  for  breach  of  his  order  was 
the  pulling  down  of  the  offender  s  house.  Little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  order,  and  in  January  1796  Hunter  "  declared  in 
public  orders  to  every  description  of  persons,  that  when  an  order 
was  given  by  him  it  was  given  to  be  obeyed."  He  would  have 
been  believed  had  he  made  an  example  without  talking  about 
it.  He  allied  himself  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  military 
power  by  making  Captain  Johnston  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  his  aide-de-camp.  He  endeavoured  to  check  drunkenness 
by  issuing  "to  deserving  persons"  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  and 
so  to  limit  the  traffic.  He  failed,  and  "  robberies  now  appeared 
to  be  committed  more  frequently  than  formerly."  He  then  for- 
bade the  bartering  by  these  licensed  persons  of  spirits  for  grain. 
With  the  power  that  he  possessed  of  withdrawing  convict  servants 
from  settlers  and  from  officers,  he  might  perhaps  have  restored 
decency;  but  though  he  threatened  to  withdraw  Government 
assistance  from  offenders,  he  seems  to  have  threatened  in  vain, 
and  when  he  acted  his  acts  produced  no  general  results.  To 
promulgate  his  orders  more  effectively,  he  brought  into  use  a 
small  printing-press  which  Phillip  had  imported,  but  which  had 
been  idle  until  Hunter  assumed  the  Government. 

The  immoralities  of  the  time,  if  they  had  failed  to  shock  the 
community  as  a  whole  during  the  rule  of  Grose  and  Paterson, 
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had  nevertheless  aroused  the  consciences  of  many.  A  con- 
temporary account  relates  that  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Hunter's  arrival,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  sermon  at  Sydney 
boldly  denounced  the  shameless  proceedings  of  the  military 
government  under  Qrose  and  Paterson,  and  congratulated  the 
colony  on  the  restoration  of  civil  law,  which  Hunter  was  com- 
manded to  re-establish. 

The  solemn  duty  which  a  commander  of  a  ship  owes  to  those 
who  are  gathered  in  it,  and  which  the  regulations  of  the  service 
compel  a  captain  in  the  navy  to  respect,  may  perhaps  explain 
in  some  degree  the  fact  that  the  naval  governors  were  more 
ready  than  temporary  military  commandants  to  enforce  reli- 
gious observances.  In  connection  with  the  occurrences  at 
Norfolk  Island,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  Hunter  revived  the 
civil  law  on  his  arrival  in  Sydney.  At  Paramatta  he  retained 
for  a  time  as  military  commandant  John  Macarthur  (who  be- 
came a  captain  in  1795)« 

When  David  Collins,  the  Judge-Advocate  of  the  territory, 
left  the  colony,  Richard  Atkins,  previously  an  officer  in  the 
army,  was  appointed  in  his  place  pending  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 
A  new  Judge-Advocate,  Mr.  Richard  Dore,  arrived  in  the 
colony  in  May  1798.  He  officiated  in  the  magistrates'  as  well 
as  in  the  higher  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Library  is  preserved  a  small  vellum-bound  book  which 
records  many  of  Dore's  decisions  in  the  petty  sessions. 

The  entries  are  sometimes  strange.  A  man  is  charged  "  with 
neglect  of  duty,  and  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  of  an  indifferent 
character,  the  gaoler  was  ordered  to  give  him  twenty-five  lashes 
and  discharge  him."  Two  women  appear ;  one,  charged  with 
"  cruelly  beating  the  other  with  a  glass  bottle  and  cutting  her 
head,  pleading  a  provocation  in  mitigation,  the  magistrates 
recommended  the  parties  to  withdraw,  and  accommodate  the 
matter  between  themselves."  24th  October,  1798. — ^A  convict 
was  brought,  charged 

*'  on  a  violeut  suspicion  of  feloniously  and  privately  stealing  from  His 
Majesty's  public  stores  in  Sydney  a  cake  of  soap,  and  secreting  about 
bis  person  in  order  to  take  away  the  same.  The  soap  was  produced, 
and  proved  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  belonging  to  the  storeft ; 
but  as  the  act  and  fact  of  stealing  was  not  sufficiently  ej^tablishcd  iu 
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law,  the  said was  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes  and  to  be  dis- 
charged, iu  order  to  return  to  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Another  man  is  charged  with  "  embezzling  some  stone,  the  pro- 
perty of  Qovemment ;  but  as  there  seemed  something  of  rancour 
and  malice  in  the  accusation,  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  work 
out  an  equal  quantity  of  stone  as  that  carried  away."  A  woman 
was  accused  of  stealing  a  flatriron  from  a  '*  house  (into  which  she 
had  come  on  Sunday  last  under  pretence  of  lighting  a  pipe) 
during  Divine  service,  and  the  property  having  been  found  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  no  defence  being  set  up,  she  was  ordered  to  have 
an  iron  collar  round  her  neck  for  a  fortnight,  and  to  sweep  the  gaol 
for  a  month  from  this  day."  Another  woman,  pleading  inability 
to  pay  (the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  was  limited  to  £10) 
on  account  of  "  various  misfortunes  and  illness  which  prevented 
her  attending  on  Saturday  last,  it  was  ordered  that  the  debt  be 
paid  in  the  next  com  harvest."  On  the.  15th  September,  1798, 
Dore  and  his  brother  magistrate  Balmain  sternly  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  a  prisoner  arrested  "  without  a  specific  charge,"  and  the 
gaoler  was  peremptorily  commanded  on  no  "  account  whatever  in 
future  to  receive  or  detain  any  prisoner  in  custody  without  some 
particular  charge,  or  by  virtue  of  a  magistrate's  warrant." 

Thus  summarily  did  the  civil  power  assert  itself  after  the. 
excesses  sanctioned  by  Grose  and  his  military  supporters.  In 
civil  matters  Dore  gave  useful  but  much-neglected  advice.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  implore  the  inhabitants  to  reduce  to  clear 
terms  in  writing  all  their  contracts  and  agreements,  duly  witnessed 
and  signed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Grose  had  assigned  many  more 
convicts  to  officers  than  had  been  allowed  by  Phillip  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Hunter  was  instructed  to  reduce  the 
number,  but  Collins  informs  us  that  "notwithstanding  it  far 
exceeded  the  number  which  had  at  home  been  thought  necessary, 
the  Governor  did  not  conceive  this  to  be  the  moment  for  reducing 
it,  much  as  he  wanted  men."  Having  thus  abandoned  his 
instructions  lest  he  should  offend  the  officers.  Hunter  displayed 
the  same  weakness  as  had  been  shown  by  Grose  in  checking  the 
outrages  of  the  worst  of  the  soldiers. 

In  February  1796  the  master  carpenter  of  the  settlement 
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while  at  work  in  a  shed  heard  himself  grossly  abused  by  a  soldier 
who  had  formerly  been  a  convict,  and  who  left  his  post  as  sentinel 
thus  to  gratify  his  spleen.  The  carpenter,  observing  that  the 
sentinel  had  left  his  arms  at  his  post,  took  them  to  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard.  The  sentinel  was  confined.  The  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  which  contained  many  emancipists,  or  freed- 
men,  went  to  the  carpenter's  house  on  the  following  morning, 
demolished  the  buildings  and  furniture,  and  maltreated  the 
owner.  The  carpenter  identified  four  of  his  assailants.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  their  apprehension.  The  soldiers  admitted  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  offered  to  indemnify  the 
carpenter  for  the  damage  done.  The  carpenter  interceded  with 
the  Qovemor,  and  the  warrant  was  withdrawn.^  A  golden 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  Qovemment  from  the  shame  previ- 
ously cast  upon  it  was  thus  lost,  by  failure  to  make  an  example 
at  a  fitting  time.  Meaner  men  may  make  mistakes  with 
impunity.  A  responsible  Qovemor  can  never  regain  the  position 
he  loses  by  a  want  of  principle,  or  of  resolution  to  enforce  what 
he  knows  to  be  right. 

One  Captain  John  Nichol,  of  the  ship  'Walker,'  insisted 
upon  and  obtained  justice.  In  1799  he  conveyed  Colonel 
Paterson  and  Captain  Abbott  from  England  to  New  South 
Wales,  supplying  them  and  others  with  two-thirds  of  a  full 
seaman's  allowance  of  provisions  on  the  voyage,  in  accordance 
with  his  charter-party.  At  Sydney  the  other  third  was 
demanded,  and,  to  use  Nichol's  own  language,  *'  as  obstinately 
refused."  Nichol  was  summoned,  and'  compelled  to  supply  the 
arrear  provisions  for  eight  persons.  His  charter-party  was 
scouted  as  "  only  a  copy,  and  that  not  attested."  He  obtained 
no  redress  from  Qovemor  Hunter.  He  deposed  to  these  facts 
on  the  28th  January,  1803,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  Price,  at 

^  Hunter  was  so  discontented  with  his  position  that  he  recommended  (to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  1796)  the  removal  of  the  corps  which  contained 
'*  characters  who  have  been  considered  as  disgraceful  to  every  other  regiment 
in  His  Majesty's  service."  He  complained  also  to  tlie  commanding  officer, 
Paterson,  that  the  "  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  corps  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  violent  and  outrageous  that  was  ever  heard  of  by  any  British 
regiment  whatever."  Some  of  them  (he  told  the  Secretary  of  State)  were 
'*  often  superior  in  every  species  of  infamy  to  the  most  expert  in  wickedness 
among  the  eonvicts." 
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the  Mansion  House.  Inquiry  was  made.  The  Transport  Office 
wrote  to  Lord  Hobart  Lord  Hobart  (12th  March,  1803)  wrote 
to  Governor  King — 

'*  Colonel  Paterson  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  service,"  ..."  and  the  Civil  Court  ought  also 
to  have  known  that  the  point  in  question  should,  instead  of  being 
brought  under  their  cognizance,  have  been  referred  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  decision.  You  will  therefore  take  immediate  steps  to 
recover  from  Colonel  Paterson  and  the  other  persons,  .  .  .  and  you 
will  signify  to  Colonel  Paterson  my  entire  disapprobation  of  his  having 
given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  a  proceeding." 

Paterson  obeyed,  but  remarked  that  he  was  guided  by  the 
decision  obtained  by  Governor  Hunter. 

In  May  1796  Hunter  appointed  D'Arcy  Wentworth  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  settlement.  Betuming  from  Norfolk  Island  in 
March,  Wentworth  was  thus  appointed  in  May.  Hunter  appears 
to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  having  firm  men  about  him,  and 
that  stringent  measures  were  called  for.  Regulations  wore 
made  as  to  carrying  fire-arms.  Convict  servants  were  withdrawn 
from  some  settlers,  other  settlers  were  struck  off  the  victualling 
books,  a  general  muster  of  convicts  was  ordered,  and  many 
runaways  and  impostors  (who,  "  being  transported  for  life,  had 
successfully  represented  themselves  as  transported  for  a  less 
term ")  were  sent  to  hard  labour  in  the  town  and  jail-gangs. 
But  no  efforts  of  Hunter's  succeeded  in  controlling  the  convicts. 
Two  vessels  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  them  in  1798  and 
1799. 

Conflicts  with  the  natives  reached  a  pitch  of  brutality  of 
which  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  particulars  have  not  been 
preserved  in  authentic  history.  Those  who  became  colonists 
while  yet  there  were  surviving  eye-witnesses  have  heard  only 
too  much  of  the  ferocious  destruction  of  the  blacks  by  the 
whites,  and  of  the  retaliations  by  the  former.  Phillip's  wisdom 
was  gone,  and  Hunter's  unwisdom  and  weakness  asserted  no 
control  and  gained  no  respect.  He  did,  however,  we  are  told, 
signify  his  intention  of  hanging  the  natives  in  chains  as  an 
example  to  others.  He  also,  as  already  narrated,  referred  to  the 
Home  Government  a  case  in  which  some  settlers  murdered  twc 
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native  boys  (peaceably  living  with  other  settlers),  and  were 
found  "  guilty  of  killing  two  natives." 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
when  they  did  not  look  on  a  man  as  an  enemy  (in  which 
case  deception  was  their  approved  mode  of  warfare),  that, 
thoroughly  knowing  any  one  to  be  friendly,  they  would  remain 
so  even  when  the  conduct  of  his  compatriots  provoked  them 
to  retaliate  upon  him.  Thus,  while  natives  were  ruthlessly 
shot  at  the  Hawkesbury,  a  freed  convict  named  Wilson,  who 
had  abandoned  his  countrymen  and  lived  almost  entirely  among 
the  natives,  was  still  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by 
the  neighbouring  tribe,  and  sometimes  conveyed  messages  from 
them;  "for"  (says  Collins)  "they  did  not  conceal  the  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  them." 

Hunter,  who  encouraged  discoveries,  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  Wilson  on  several  occasions.  There  is  a  mythical 
story  that  this  man,  in  1799,  accompanied  by  a  free  servant  of 
the  Gk)vemor,  and  several  others,  penetrated  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  discovered  the  Lachlan  riveri  It  is  even  credited  by  one 
usually  carefril  writer,^  but  it  will  not  bear  close  investigation. 
If  Wilson  had  succeeded,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Governor,  who  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  discovery,  would  not 
have  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
We  are  indeed  told  that  he  did,  but  the  confirmation  melts 
away  like  the  original  story,  when  we  find  that  sixty  miles  to 
the  S.S.W.  from  Paramatta  Wilson  found  a  mountain  or  cliff  of 
salt,  and  that  Hunter  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
when  he  despatched  other  persons  who  verified  it. 

The  fact  that  Wilson  reported  the  existence  of  a  large  river 
running  inland  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  that  Wilson  must 
have  crossed  the  mountains.  But  the  proof  fails.  Wilson  could 
converse  with  the  natives,  and  native  tribes  communicated  one 
with  another,  and  thus,  by  the  presence  of  a  native  of  a  distant 
tribe,  Wilson  might  easily  learn  the  broad  fact  that  from  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  rivers  flowed  to  the  interior. 

The  untrue  story  of  the  salt,  the  fact  that  Wilson  (who  was 
killed,  in  1800,  by  a  native  in  private  brawl  for  assaulting  a 
native  girl)  was  not  persuaded,  or  was  unable,  to  show  to  the 
>  Samuel  Bennett,  p.  17G. 
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Government  the  path  he  had  taken»  must  relegate  his  discovery 
to  idle  hearsay  or  invention.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  natives 
might  have  learned  the  truth  as  to  the  rivers.  Wilson's  state- 
ment that  he  had  seen  a  mountain  or  cliff  of  salt  deprives  the 
whole  of  his  tale  of  credit,  if  he  told  it  to  the  Governor ;  hut  it 
is  not  authenticated  that  he  did. 

When  the  French  ships  '  G^ographe '  and '  Naturaliste '  visited 
Sydney  in  1802,  Governor  King  gave  information  to  the  voyagers 
as  to  the  attempts  to  pass  the  Blue  Mountains.  M.  Peron 
records  the  journeys  of  Lieutenant  Dawes  in  1789,  of  Captain 
Tench  in  1790,  of  Colonel  Paterson  in  1793,  of  Hacking  in 
1794,  and  of  Bass  in  1796.  Bass  himself  described  to  M.  Peron 
the  sufferings  from  thirst  which  his  party  underwent.  If 
Wilson's  journey  had  been  believed  in  at  that  time,^  M.  Peron 
must  have  heard  of  it,  but  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  wss 
told  that  Bass's  journey  was  the  last ;  and  Sang,  persuaded 
partly  by  the  inquisitive  Frenchmen,  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  Mr.  Barallier,  an  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor.  King  declined  to  extend  his 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  allow  M.  Peron  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  but  it  returned  during  the  stay  of  the  French  ships, 
as  unsuccessful  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  On  the  whole,  the 
story  of  Wilson's  discovery  may  be  classed  with  Daly's  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  Rumour  gave  it  birth, 
and  ignorant  repetition  pampered  its  unnatural  existence. 

It  is  a  suspicious  and  instructive  circumstance,  that  the  most 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  the  coavict*s  joamey  grew  or  was  distorted 
oat  of  an  expedient  resorted  to  by  Hunter  to  check  desertions.  He  heard 
that  about  sixty  of  the  transported  "  Irish  defenders  "  who  "  threatened  resist- 
ance to  all  orders  "  were  about  to  march  to  China.  He  *'  planted  a  party  of 
armed  constables  *'  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  depend,  and  "  who  secured 
a  gang  of  about  twenty."  .  . .  **  I  spoke  to  them,  but  observing  a  considerable 
degree  of  obstinacy  and  ignorance  about  them,  I  conceived  there  could  bs 
no  better  argument  to  convince  them  of  their  misconduct  than  a  severe 
corporal  punishment,  which  was  inflicted,  and  they  have  since  been  strictly 
looked  after  at  their  work.  Some  of  these  fellows  had  been  provided  with 
a  figure  of  a  compass  drawn  upon  paper,  which  with  written  instructions 
was  to  have  assisted  them  as  their  guide."  He  selected  four  of  the  strong- 
est, gave  them  provisions,  and  despatched  them  with  companions,  so  that 
they  might  prove  their  prowess  in  exploring.  "  The  whole  of  the  men 
returned  with  the  soldiers,  most  completely  sick  of  their  journey." — 
Despatch,  1798. 
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full  account  of  Wilson's  journey  is  to  be  found  in  the  spurious 
history  ascribed  to  Barrington,  where  the  reader  will  find  it 
gravely  stated  that  Governor  Hunter,  to  deter  the  Irish  from 
their  foolish  attempts  to  walk  to  China,  ordered  four  strong 
Irishmen  to  be  selected  and  sent  to  explore  "  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  country ;  **  that  three  of  them  suc- 
cumbed "  at  the  foot  of  the  first  mountains/'  that  one  went  on 
with  Wilson  and  the  other  guides;  that  the  "face  of  a  hill 
which  appeared  white  proved  to  be  a  large  cliff  of  salt,  a  sample 
of  which  they  brought  away,"  and  that  they  reached  a  river 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Hawkesbury,  which  Wilson  proposed  to 
cross  in  a  canoe.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  Gbvemor 
sent  Hacking  out  to  test  the  truth  about  the  salt-hill,  and  that 
on  his  return  Hacking  "  brought  some  samples  of  various  veins 
of  salt  in  different  places  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep." 

The  concocter  of  this  idle  tale  is  so  ill  able  to  make  it  coherent 
or  capable  of  bearing  investigation,  that  a  few  pages  later  in  the 
narrative  we  find  that 

**  Hacking,  when  sent  to  the  salt-hill  last  month,  was  accompanied  by 
Wilson  and  another  man,  who  were  directed  to  penetrate  as  tea  into 
the  country  as  the  provisions  they  were  able  to  carry  would  permit. 
They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  and  said  they  had 
been  one  hundred  and  forty  milea  W.  by  S.  from  Prospect  HilL  In 
their  journey  they  travelled  over  a  variety  of  country,  and  found  more 
salt-hiUs." 

It  is  well  that  this  idle  tale  bears  with  it  such  intrinsic  proof 
of  its  untruth.  All  that  Hacking  did  was  well  known  to  the 
Government  which  trusted  him ;  but  no  Gbvemment  had  any 
record  of  this  journey.^ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  the  incidents  of  Australian 

^  Accident  has  given  the  story  undue  currency.  Collins  published  his 
work  in  1798  in  London.  When  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1803)  and  sent  to  Port  Phillip,  he  was  about  to  publish  a  second  edition. 
Tiie  care  of  this  he  left  to  his  wife.  The  work  was  published  in  1804.  The 
spurious  work  attributed  to  Barrington  had  meanwhile  been  published  in 
1802,  and  unfortunately  was  quoted  by  Mrs.  Collins  as  an  authority,  some- 
times the  ip9is8ima  verba  being  taken.  The  work  of  Collins  as  to  things  ho 
witn^ed  is  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  additions  of  later  date  than 
1798  are  not  The  story  of  Wilson  s  discoveries  is  borrowed  from  the  book 
repudiated  by  Barrington. 
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discovery  at  this  period,  when  (from  H.M.S.  'Reliance';  Bass 
and  Flinders  infused  fresh  life  into  it.  Many  daring  though 
un&uccessful  attempts  were  made.  Phillip's  journey,  extending 
thirty  miles  inland,  in  1788,  has  been  recorded.  Failing  to  reach 
the  Blue  Mountains  by  land  on  that  occasion,  he  tried  to  do  so 
by  way  of  Broken  Bay,  and  in  a  second  voyage  traced  the  river 
(July  1789)  which  he  named  the  Hawkesbury  to  its  shallows  at 
Richmond  Hill. 

In  December  1789  Lieutenant  Dawes,  being  sent  to  explore, 
returned  after  nine  days.  He  had  encountered  ravines  almost 
impassable,  but  failed  to  pierce  the  mountains.  The  same  fate 
attended  an  expedition  under  an  officer.  Tench,  in  August  1790. 
The  Nepean  river  was  seen  in  these  excursions,  and  was  named 
by  Phillip.  In  1793  Captain  Paterson  conducted  an  expedition 
supplied  with  six  weeks'  provisions,  and  assisted  by  important 
companions.  By  means  of  small  boats  he  ascended  the  river, 
which  he  named  (after  the  acting  Gk)vemor)  the  Qrose,  ten 
miles  higher  than  Phillip  had  gone ;  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
botanist,  he  collected  new  plants.  He  returned  after  ten  days. 
In  1794  an  active  man,  Henry  Hacking,  formerly  quarter-master 
in  the  *Sirius,'  with  "a  companion  or  two,"  boldly  ventured 
'*  twenty  miles  further  than  any  other  European/'  He  reached 
the  mountains,  and  toiled  over  "  eighteen  or  nineteen  ridges  of 
high  rocks,*'  and  when  he  gave  up  the  task  "  still  had  in  view  the 
same  wild  and  inaccessible  country."  In  February  1795  Paterson, 
the  acting  Gtovemor,  sent  Grimes,  the  surveyor,  to  explore  Port 
Stephens,  taking  with  him  Wilson,  the  convict  who  could 
converse  with  natives.     Wilson  shot  a  native  at  Port  Stephens. 

One  Cummings,  an  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  on  a 
small  expedition  to  the  south  of  Botany  Bay,  heard  from  natives 
that  there  were  homed  animals  running  in  the  interior,  and  hopes 
were  excited  of  regaining  the  cattle  lost  from  Sydney  in  1788. 
Cummings  vainly  searched  for  them  afterwards.  When  Governs 
Hunter  arrived  in  1795  he  sent  Henry  Hacking,  in  whom  he 
confided,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Hacking  returned  successful, 
and  piloted  Hunter,  with  Collins,  Waterhouse,  and  Bass,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1795,  across  the  Nepean  river,  where  the 
cattle  had  gathered  in  the  district  called,  consequently,  the 
Cow-pastures.    There  the  Governor's  party  feasted  their  eyes  on 
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a  herd  of  cattle,  and  felt  security  against  future  famine.  Hunter 
dreamed  at  once  of  exporting  food  to  other  shores.  But  his 
ideas  of  value  sustained  a  shock  when,  after  killing  a  small 
animal,  it  was  found  that  he  could  take  away  but  a  small  part, 
and,  to  his  great  regret,  the  remainder  ''  was  left  to  the  crows 
and  dogs  of  the  woods." 

Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  was  prompted  to  deeds  of  discovery.  In 
June  1796  he  started  for  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  by  dint 
of  hard  labour  ascended  the  highest  point,  whence  he  saw 
only  other  "  ranges  of  mountains.'*  Collins  gave  a  simple  state- 
ment of  this  fact,^  but  M.  Peron,  the  French  writer  who  visited 
Australia,  declared  that,  to  climb  the  mountains,  Bass  was  armed 
with  hooks,  and  that  in  descending  terrible  steeps  he  was  let 
down  by  cords. 

In  the  same  month  some  fishermen  made  an  accidental 
discovery.  Driven  into  a  small  bay,  which  they  did  not  know 
to  be  a  river-mouth,  they  found  coal  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  the  town  of  Newcastle  now  stands  at  the  Hunter 
river.  Lieutenant  Shortland  in  the  foUovdng  year,  searching 
for  runaway  convicts,  discovered  the  river,  and  named  it  after 
the  Governor. 

Bass  meanwhile,  after  being  foiled  in  his  gallant  attempt  to 
follow  a  direct  course  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  took  to 
exploration  by  water.  With  Flinders  he  had  previously,  in  a 
small  boat,  the  '  Tom  Thumb,'  eight  feet  long,  examined  the 
George  river  in  one  voyage  in  1795,  and  run  great  risk  on  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  Botany  Bay  in  another  in  1796.  In 
December  1797  Governor  Hunter  intrusted  Bass  with  a  whale- 
boat  and  a  crew  of  volunteers  from  men-of-war.  Shoal-haven, 
Jervis  Bay,  and  Twofold  Bay  were  seen,  and  the  heart  of  Bass 
beat  high  with  the  assurance  that  comforted  Palinurus,  as  he 
turned  westward  after  passing  Cape  Howe,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Wilson's 
Promontory  and  Western  Port,  so  named  because  it  was  the 
farthest  westerly  point  he  then  attained,  were  visited.  As  it 
lies  to  the  east  of  Melbourne,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  colony  of 
Victoria  to  call  it  Port  Bass. 

On  the  1st  March,  1798,  Governor  Hunter  reported  to  the 
»  CoUine,  p.  384. 
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Duke  of  Portland  the  boat  voyage.  H.M.S.  *  Reliance '  being 
under  repair,  Mr.  George  Bass,  her  surgeon,  "  a  young  man  of 
well-informed  mind  and  active  disposition,"  oflfered  his  services 
to  the  Qovemor.  Hunter  furnished  the  boat  and  the  volunteers. 
Bass  "sedulously  examined  every  inlet,"  and  at  the  extreme 
westerly  point  attained  '*  found  an  open  ocean  westward,  and  by 
the  mountainous  sea  which  rolled  from  that  quarter,  and  no 
land  discoverable  in  that  direction,  we  have  much  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  is  an  open  strait  through,  between  the 
latitude  99**  and  40''  12'  south,  a  circumstance  which,  from  many 
observations  made  upon  tides  and  currents  thereabouts,  I  had 
long  conjectured." 

Want  of  provisions,  in  spite  of  Bass's  perseverance,  compelled 
him  to  turn  back  from  the  "  very  good  harbour,"  Western  Port, 
he  had  found.  Bad  weather  had  prolonged  the  cruise,  or  Bass 
with  his  whale-boat  would  without  doubt  have  discovered  Port 
Phillip.  At  Western  Port  he  was  compelled  to  repair  his 
battered  boat,  and  examined  the  harbour  for  several  days. 

Returning,  he  found  on  an  island  seven  white  men,  part  of 
a  gang  of  fourteen  convicts  who  had  escaped  from  Sydney  in 
a  boat.  "These  poor  distressed  wretches  were  chiefly  Irish." 
Their  companions  had  treacherously  abandoned  them.  Bass 
could  neither  give  them  room  in  his  boat  nor  spare  much  food. 
He  put  them  on  the  mainland,  gave  them  a  musket,  ammunition, 
a  pocket  compass,  fishing-lines,  and  hooks.  Two  who  were  ill 
he  received  into  the  boat.  He  advised  the^five  to  follow  the 
coast  in  order  to  obtain  food  more  easily.  "He  shared  his 
provisions  with  them."  When  they  parted  with  Mr.  Bass  "  and 
his  crew,  who  gave  them  what  clothes  they  could  spare,  some 
tears  were  shed  on  both  sides." 

"After  an  absence  of  twelve  weeks,"  Bass,  on  the  24th 
February,  1798,  delivered  to  Hunter  "  his  observations  on  this 
adventurous  expedition." 

About  the  same  time  a  vessel,  the '  Sydney  Cove,'  was  wrecked 
on  Preservation  Island,  in  the  Fumeaux  group,  and  Hunter  sent 
Lieutenant  Flinders  of  the  *  Reliance,'  in  the  colonial  schooner 
*  Francis/  which  was^commissioned  to  save  property  from  the 
wreck.  Flinders,  wistfully  looking  westward,  persuaded  the 
master  "to  make  a  stretch"  westward  so  as  to  solve  the  doubts 
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about  the  unkQOwn  latitudes  (of  Bass's  Straits),  but,  "  the 
schooner  not  being  at  his  disposal/'  was  fain  to  return  to  Sydney 
where,  on  the  9th  March,  1798,  the  exploit  of  Bass  was  made 
known  to  him. 

In  after  years  he  wrote  thus  of  his  friend : — "  A  voyage  eocpresdy 
undertaken  for  discovery  in  an  open  boat,  and  in  which  six 
hundred  miles  of  coast  was  explored,  has  not  perhaps  its  equal 
in  the  annals  of  maritime  history.  The  public  will  award  to 
its  high-spirited  and  able  conductor — alas!  now  no  more — ^an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  those  whose  order  stands  most 
conspicuous  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge."  There 
seemed  to  "  want  no  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  passage 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  land  than  that  of 
sailing  positively  through  it."  Governor  Hunter  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  for  intrusting  to  the  gallant  friends  the 
task  of  positive  proof. 

On  the  7th  October,  1798,  with  his  ardent  companion  Bass 
and  a  crew  of  eight  volunteers  from  King's  ships.  Flinders,  then 
twenty-four  years  old,  sailed  in  the  *  Norfolk '  sloop,  twenty-five 
tons,  with  twelve  weeks'  provisions.  Buffeted  by  adverse  winds, 
the  little  band  persevered.  The  Tamar  was  entered,  and  Port 
Dalrymple  was  named.  A  gale  drove  the  'Norfolk'  back  to 
Fumeaux's  group  on  the  21st  November.  It  was  not  till  the 
3rd  December  that  she  could  work  to  the  westward  again,  and 
then  the  allotted  time  for  the  voyagers  had  nearly  expired. 
Nothing  daunted,  on  the  6th  they  discovered  Circular  Head. 
On  the  9th  a  vast  cloud  of  sooty  petrels,  the  birds  of  Providence 
at  Norfolk  Island,  passed  over  the  voyagers  in  a  stream  from 
fifty  to  eighty  yards  in  depth,  and  three  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  breadth.  "  On  the  lowest  calculation  "  Flinders  thought  the 
number  "  not  less  than  a  hundred  million." 

On  that  day,  while  passing  between  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
•Three  Hummock  Island,  "a  long  swell  was  perceived  to  come 
from  the  S.  W.  .  .  .  Although  it  was  likely  to  prove  troublesome 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  Mr.  Bass  and  myself  hailed  it  with  joy 
and  mutual  congratulation,  as  announcing  the  completion  of  our 
long-wished-for  discovery  of  a  passage  into  the  Southern  Indian 
Ocean." 

Cape  Orim  was  named  on  that  day.    The  west  coast  was. 
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traced,  and  on  the  21st  December  the  sloop  was  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Derwent.  On  the  22nd  she  waa  taken  twelve 
miles  up  the  river.  On  the  3rd  January,  1799,  the  brother 
heroes  put  to  sea,  and  in  eight  days  they  were  safe  in  Sydney. 
No  unworthy  jealousies  marred  their  renown. 

**  To  the  straits"  (Flinders  wrote),  "  which  had  been  the  great  object 
of  research,  and  whose  discovery  was  now  completed,  Governor  Hunter 
gave  at  my  recommendation  the  name  of  Bass's  Straits.  Tiiis  was  no 
wore  than  a  just  tribute  to  my  worthy  friend  and  companion  for  the 
extreme  dangers  and  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  the  first  entering  it 
in  a  whale-boat,  and  to  the  correct  judgment  he  had  formed  from 
various  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  wide  opening  between  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  New  South  Wales." 

There  is  so  little  to  praise  in  Hunter's  career  as  Governor, 
that  it  is  a  grateful  duty  to  chronicle  his  patronage  of  Flinders 
and  Bass. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  also  friendly  to  Flinders.  In  1798 
Mungo  Park,  who  had  recently  returned  illustrious  from  Africa, 
volunteered  to  explore  in  Australia.  With  a  craft  of  about 
thirty  tons  under  command  of  a  lieutenant,  a  small  outfit,  and  a 
pittance  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  day,  he  was  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  recommended  the  ofifer 
to  the  Treasury.  He  extolled  Park  in  the  highest  terms. 
"  Lieutenant  Flinders,  who  is  a  countryman  of  mine,  a  man  of 
activity  and  information,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  if  he  is 
intrusted  with  the  command,  and  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  orders,  and  agree  perfectly  with  Park."  Though  the  propo- 
sition bore  no  fruit  at  the  time,  the  despatch  of  the '  Lady  Nelson ' 
early  in  1800,  and  the  appointment  of  Flinders  to  the  command 
of  the  '  Investigator,*  may  not  unreasonably  be  ascribed  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks'  representations. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  governor  are  always  of  the 
highest  order.  In  modem  times  the  demand  for  their  exercise 
may  be  rare,  but  he  who  is  without  them  in  a  critical  time 
proves  at  once  how  dangerous  it  is  to  appoint  a  man  to  an 
important  post  with  a  vague  trust  that  he  may  never  be  called 
upon  to  determine  important  questions.  In  the  primitive  days 
the  problems  to  be  solved  by  a  governor  were  as  multifarious  as 
the  wants  of  the  colonists.     In  Hunter's  time  no  local  revenue 
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was  raised  ;  drafts  on  the  English  Treasury  supplied  his  wants. 
But  he  .was  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  economy  of  the 
settlers  in  a  manner  which  drew  upon  him  the  grave  reprehen- 
sion of  Sydney  Smith  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 

In  March  1797  Hunter  notified  that  at  the  particular  wish 
"  of  settlers  in  every  part  of  the  colony  who  have  long  suffered 
themselves  to  be  most  shamefully  imposed  upon  by  such  people 
as  they  have  had  occasion  to  hire/'  he  had  thought  proper,  "  in 
order  to  deliver  them  from  a  practice  so  injurious  to  their 
industry/'  to  obtain  information  from  the  settlers  as  to  the 
advisable  rate  of  wages.  He  had  accordingly  fixed  "  a  mean 
rate  which  he  conceived  to  be  fair  and  equitable  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer."  The  rates  per  acre  for  "falling 
timber/'  for  clearing,  burning  off,  "  breaking  up  new  ground " 
(£1  4«.),  chipping  in  wheat  (7a.),  planting  Indian  corn, "  hilling" 
it,  reaping  (10«.  per  acre),  sawing  timber,  were  severally  fixed. 
There  were  no  ploughs  in  the  colony,  and  the  hoe  was  the 
subduer  of  the  earth.  Yearly  wages  were  fixed  at  £10 ;  a  day's 
wages  with  boai-d  at  Is.,  without  board  at  2«.  6d.  The  prices  of 
axes,  hoes  (Is,  dd.),  sickles,  and  the  rate  for  hiring  a  boat  to 
carry  grain,  were  established  by  order. 

In  spite  of  such  interference,  cultivation  increased,  in  a  land 
where  starvation  had  been  familiar,  and  enterprising  settlers 
were  provided  with  forced  labour.  The  Home  Government,  not 
callous  to  the  taunts  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  feeding  a  colony  at  the  antipodes,  urged 
successive  Governors  to  promote  agriculture  and  grazing. 

Under  these  circumstances  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  ostensibly 
encouraged  during  Hunter's  reign.  He  still  allowed  to  the 
ofl5cers  who  occupied  the  lands  the  large  number  of  ten  convicts 
for  agriculture  and  three  for  domestic  purposes,  although  he  knew 
that  such  an  allowance  was  forbidden  by  the  English  Government. 
To  some  settlers  who  arrived  by  the  '  Surprise '  in  October  1794 
he  allowed  five  convict  servants ;  to  superintendents,  constables, 
and  storekeepers,  four ;  to  marines  who  had  settled,  and  others 
who  had  never  been  convicts,  he  gave  two ;  to  emancipated 
settlers  and  to  sergeants  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  one. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  provisions  for  these  convict 
servants  were  supplied  from  the  Government  stores. 
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Yet  out  of  10,800  acres  cleaxed,  only  7195  were  cultivated  in 
1800.  The  debauchery  of  some  settlers,  the  high  prices  ^extorted 
for  wares^  and  especially  for  spirits,  which  they  most  craved  for, 
had  desolated  many  farms.  The  state  of  the  colony  may  be 
gathered  from  words  written  by  the  Governor  who  superseded 
Hunter,  and  had  to  contend  with  the  evils  permitted,  if  not 
created,  by  Grose,  Paterson,  and  Hunter.  In  a  long  despatch 
(31st  December,  1801)  describing  affairs  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  says  of  "settlers  who  have  been  convicts  " — 

"It  is  notorious  that  since  Governor  Phillip  left  this  colony  in  1792, 
the  utmost  licentiousness  has  prevailed  among  this  class,  although  they 
have  used  the  most  laborious  exertions  in  clearing  land  of  timber. 
Unfortunately  the  produce  went  to  a  few  monopolizing  traders  who 
had  their  agents  in  every  comer  of  the  settlement,  not  failing  to  ruin 
those  they  marked  for  their  prey,  by  the  baneful  lure  of  spirits.  So 
wretched  has  been  this  class,  that  previous  to  Governor  Hunter's  giving 
up  the  command,  forty-seven  of  them  had  assigned  their  farms  and 
growing  crops  to  satisfy  their  rapacious  creditors,  and  many  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  families  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  class  who  huve  been  agents  to  the  higher  class  of 
dealers  have  comfoHable  dwellings,  but  the  most  part  (whose  interest 
has  been  forfeited  in  the  soil)  have  wretched  hovels,  and  that  in  a 
country  abounding  in  the  best  materials  for  building.  It  can  scarce 
be  credited  that  in  a  soil  and  climate  ^ual  to  the  production  of  any 
plant  or  vegetable,  out  of  four  hundred  and  five  settlers  scarce  one 
grew  either  potato  or  cabbage.  Growing  wheat  and  maize,  which  are 
the  articles  required  by  the  public  stores,  was  their  only  object,  and 
when  that  has  been  attained  it  has  often  occiurred  that  one  night's 
drinking  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  agents  has  eased  them  of  all 
their  labour  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  year.  ...  I  do  not  mean 
to  exculpate  the  settlers  from  their  share  of  censure ;  the  warnings  of 
former  Governors  have  been  of  little  service,  nor  indeed  could  it  be 
expected  while  the  cause  of  evil  abounded  so  much,  and  while  the 
trading  individuals  charged  and  recovered  the  extortionate  charges 
they  made  without  any  check.  Eight  pounds  sterling  per  gallon  for 
spirits  were  recovered  at  the  Civil  Court  before  Governor  Hunter's 
departure,  and  the  verdict  was  confirmed  in  an  appeal.^  .  .  .  Only 
one  settler  has  reserved  the  produce  of  the  ewes  given  him  by  Governor 

^  The  appeal  was  to  Hunter  himself. 
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Phillip,  the  rest  having  been  suffered  to  sell  theirs  a  few  hours  after 
Governor  Phillip  left  the  colony." 

When  King  arrived  in  1800  to  supersede  Hunter,  there  were 
more  than  20,000  gallons  of  spirits  in  the  colony,  and  the  price 
was  £2  a  gallon.  The  drunkenness  and  immorality  in  which 
the  community  was  steeped  under  the  laxity  and  favouritism  of 
Grose  was  appalling.  When  the  soldiers  of  his  corps  offended 
he  supported  them  against  the  civil  power,  and  he  took  no  pains 
to  encourage  morality  amongst  the  officers.  Trafficking  in  spirits 
was  not  only  unchecked  amongst  them,  but  was  considered 
neither  dishonourable  nor  blameworthy.  There  was  no  pretence 
of  maintaining  decency  amongst  the  convict  women,  or  in  the 
relations  of  officers,  civil  or  military,  towards  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  women  had  been  a  subject  of  continual  anxiety  to 
Phillip,  We  have  seen  how  he  encouraged  marriages  at  the 
outset  amongst  the  convicts,  and  supported  King  in  allowing 
settlers  at  Norfolk  Island  to  marry  well-behaved  convict  women. 
The  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  it  is  better  not  to  describe. 
One  passage  in  a  despatch  to  King  (9th  February,  1789)  is 
sufficiently  suggestive.  "Among  the  women  sent  (to  Norfolk 
Island)  are  two  young  creatures,  who,  though  very  abandoned, 
will  I  think  be  better  when  they  are  removed  from  the  wretches 
with  whom  from  necessity  they  have  hitherto  associated.  The 
one  is  only  thirteen,  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age."  When 
it  is  added  that  Qrose  pandered  to  his  corps  in  assigning  women 
servants,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  mutiny  he  censured 
King  for  stifling  at  Norfolk  Island  burst  from  resentment  of  the 
soldiery  because  a  settler  struck  one  of  them  for  criminal  inter- 
course with  his  wife,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  darken  the 
picture  so  clouded  in  the  time  of  Grose  and  Paterson,  and  so 
little  relieved  under  the  incapable  hand  of  Hunter. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  Hunter's  arrival  the  colonial 
chaplain  commented  upon  the  general  and  audacious  immorality 
which  had  disgraced  the  settlement  under  Grose  and  Paterson. 
The  church  raised  by  Mr.  Johnson  s  exertions  in  1793,  and  used 
in  the  week  as  a  school  for  two  hundred  children,  was  burnt 
down  in  1798,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  been  burnt  designedly, 
to  make  useless  a  recent  order  enforcing  attendance  at  Divine 
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service.  The  Governor,  indignant,  declared  that  if  no  place  for 
service  could  be  found,  the  convicts  should  spend  their  next 
Sunday  in  building  one ;  but  a  large  store-room  rendered  this 
labour  unnecessary.  To  aid  the  Governor,  the  Judge- Advocate 
Dore,  in  a  document  entitled  '  General  Privy  Search,'  "  deemed 
it  compatible  with  his  official  situation  to  issue  a  general  warrant 
to  empower  the  constables  "  to  make  diligent  search  in  all  public- 
houses  "  and  all  suspected  haunts  for  people  of  every  description 
who  may  be  tippling  therein  during  the  hours  appropriated 
for  Divine  service,  or  in  any  other  respect  breaking  the 
sabbath." 

Some  missionaries  fleeing  from  troubles  at  Tahiti  took  refuge 
at  Sydney  in  1798,  and  exercised  a  wholesome  influence.^  It 
was  sorely  needed.  Not  only  amongst  the  criminal  class,  but 
amongst  their  guardians,  the  most  shameless  disregard  of  social 
decency  prevailed.  Phillip's  early  efibrts  to  promote  morality 
by  encouraging  marriages  among  the  convicts  were  ill  supported 
after  his  departure.  Officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
which  provided  the  colony  with  its  acting  Governor,  caused  the 
utmost  scandal  by  the  open  manner  in  which  they  cohabited 
with  convict  women.  Impunity  in  vice  whetted  the  appetite, 
and  rendered  it  impatient  of  control.  One  man  who  arrived  in 
the  colony  as  surgeon  of  a  ship  was  employed  as  superintendent 
of  convicts,  and  was  made  a  magistrate.  It  was  stated  in 
evidence  in  England,  by  the  Judge- Advocate  of  the  colony, 
that  this  man  "  having  looked  with  an  eye  of  cupidity  on  one 
of  the  convict  women  who  refused  to  gratify  him,  he  had  tied 
her  to  a  post  where  she  remained  the  whole  night.  This  was 
inquired  into  by  a  bench  of  magistrates,  of  which  I  was  one, 
when  the  fact  was  clearly  proved.  He  never  was  permitted  to 
act  as  a  magistrate  afterwards,  and  the  magistrates  actually 
refused  to  act  with  him ;  among  others  Mr.  Marsden  refused ;  I 
refused."  Even  then  the  rascal  was  not  dismissed,  but  removed 
to  the  Hunter  river,  where  his  cruelty  to  the  convicts  caused 
another  inquiry,  and  he  was  at  last  got  rid  of,  according  to  the 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hassall,  a  son  of  one  of  them,  became  a  colonial 
chaplain,  and  for  long  years  served  his  Master  £aithfully  in  that  capacity, 
dying  respected  by  all.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Marsden,  who 
also  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
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witness  just  quoted,  by  Governor  King,^  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  whom,  in  default  of  better,  Governor 
Bligh  appealed  for  a  character  in  1811,  in  England. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  depravity 
which  unrestrained  power  and  remoteness  from  the  checks  of 
civilization  and  religion  permitted  or  fostered  in  the  colony. 
The  men  of  that  time  were  probably  not  naturally  worse  than 
any  of  their  successors.  They  furnish  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  of  the  need  by  the  human  mind  of  the  restraints  of 
law  and  the  elevating  principles  of  Christianity.  Such  corrup- 
tions are  the  shame  of  humanity,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  religion 
that  they  vanish  before  it. 

But  though  Hunter  was  incapable,  it  was  during  his  govern- 
ment that  John  Macarthur  laid  the  foundation  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  New  South  Wales.  Quick  to  observe  and  prompt 
to  act,  the  firstlings  of  his  heart  were  at  once  shaped  by  his 
hand.  The  tale  may  be  succinctly  told  in  his  own  words.  The 
following  evidence  was  furnished  by  him  in  1820  to  Mr, 
Commissioner  Bigge.* 

"In  1794  I  purchased  from  an  officer  sixty  Bengal  ewes  and  lambs 
which  had  been  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I 
procured  from  the  captain  of  a  transport  from  Ireland  two  Irish  ewes 
and  a  young  ram.  The  Indian  sheep  produced  coarse  hair,  and  the 
wool  of  the  Irish  sheep  was  then  valued  at  no  more  than  ninepence 
per  pound.  By  crossing  the  two  breeds  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  lambs  of  the  Indian  ewes  bear  a  mingled  fleece  of  hair  and  wool. 
This  circumstance  originated  the  idea  of  producing  fine  wool  in  New 
South  Wales." 

In  the  year  1796  the  'Supply*  and  the  'Reliance,*  sloops  of 
war  (under  Captains  Kent  and  Waterhouse),  "  were  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  their  commanders  were  friends  of 
mine,  I  requested  them  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  wool-bear- 
ing sheep  at  the  Cape."  It  happened  that  at  the  Cape  there 
were  some  merino  sheep  derived  from  animals  of  the  celebrated 

*  The  dismissed  man  complained  bitterly,  in  October  1806,  when  a 
general  warrant  was  issued  to  search  for  an  illicit  still  on  his  premises. 
Qeneral  warrants  being  illegal,  he  ^'protested  against  so  vile  an  outrage.** 
It  was  executed  nevertheless.  He  was  convicted  in  1808  of  working  an 
illicit  still. 

>  Camden  Papers. 
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Escurial  flock  presented  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Dutch  colony  at  the 
Cape.  The  flock  was  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Gordon,  a 
Scotchman,  who  held  high  office  under  the  Government.  He 
had  died,  and  there  were  diflferences  between  his  representatives 
and  the  Dutch  Government.  The  value  of  the  pure  merino 
sheep  was  not  understood  by  the  latter.  When  Macarthur's 
friends  reached  the  Cape  some  of  the  sheep  were  about  to  be 
sold  by  order  of  Colonel  Gordon's  widow. 

**  At  the  period  of  the  arrival "  (of  Kent  and  Waterhouse,  Macarthur 
continued)  "  there  was  a  flock  of  merino  sheep  for  sale,  from  which 
about  twenty  ^  were  purchased.  Of  these  I  was  favoured  with  &ve 
ewes  and  three  rams.  The  remainder  were  distributed  amongst  different 
individuals  who  did  not  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  the 
breed  pure,  and  they  soon  disappeared.  Mine  were  carefully  guarded 
against  an  impure  mixture,  and  increased  in  number  and  improved  in 
the  quality  of  their  wool.  In  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  augmenting  my  flocks  by  the  purchase  from  Colonel  Foveauz  of 
1200  sheep  of  the  common  Cape  breed." 

Thus  there  was  no  element  of  accident  which  favoured 
Macarthur,  except  the  remarkable  fact  that  when  he  desired 
his  friends  to  obtain  "wool-bearing  sheep,"  the  unappreciated 
Escurial  flock  was  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  Cape.  Captains 
Kent  and  Waterhouse  actually  carried  many  more  sheep  to 
others  than  they  took  to  Macarthur.  But  ignorant  settlers  would 
breed  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  meat-market.  Price- 
less animals  were  wasted,  and — in  Macarthur's  language — 
"  disappeared." 

He  having  received  his  precious  purchase  in  1797,  was  able 
to  carry  with  him  to  England  three  years  afterwards  such  proof 
of  his  success  as  to  stir  the  manufacturing  interests  as  well  as 
the  Government  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  on  account  of 
which  his  family  fondly  called  him  the  "  father  of  the  colony." 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Dundas)  had,  in  1794,  thrown  his 
weight  into  the  scale  to  encourage  farming  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
He  wrote  to  Governor  Hunter  (who,  however,  did  not  arrive  in 
the  colony  until  1795)  that  he  was  displeased  at  hearing  that 

^  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1837.  *  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Transportation/  p.  334. 
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"  the  settlers  had  sold  all  the  stock  distributed  among  them  by 
Governor  Phillip."  .  .  "  In  order  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of  the 
animals,  they  should  have  been  taken  from  the  individuals  (by 
Grose)  the  moment  they  evinced  such  a  disposition,  and  should 
have  been  instantly  added  to  the  public  stock,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  given  not  being  complied  with  "  by  the 
settlers. 

Mr.  Dundas  had  in  1793  written  to  Grose — "  In  consequence 
of  Governor  Phillip's  last  despatches,  and  of  the  personal  com- 
munication I  have  had  with  him,"  grantees  must  reside  on  their 
land,  otherwise  the  grants  will  be  void.  At  the  same  time  he 
limited  the  convicts  to  be  assigned  to  officers,  civil  and  military, 
as  such,  to  two.  This  instruction  neither  Grose,  Paterson,  nor 
Hunter  had  resolution  to  enforce;  nor  an  accompanying  order  that 
the  clandestine  sale  of  spirits  should  be  "  strictly  prevented."  If 
officers  should  desire  to  become  settlers,  Hunter  was  authorized 
(June  1794)  by  Dundas  to  grant  one  hundred  acres  to  each,  or 
even  more  to  the  "peculiarly  well-deserving,"  reporting  "the 
matter  for  approval  immediately."  Emancipated  convicts 
desiring  to  become  farmers  were  to  be  similarly  encouraged. 
The  annual  quit-rent  was  to  be  sixpence  for  thirty  acres  after  the 
first  ten  years,  during  which  the  occupation  was  to  be  free  of 
charge,  provided  that  each  occupant  resided,  cultivated,  and 
improved. 

The  horrors  of  the  passage  for  ordinary  convicts  continued 
during  Hunter's  reign,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  against 
them,  as  Phillip  had  remonstrated  before.  Close  confinement, 
poverty  of  food,  and  consequent  disease  swept  away  large  numbers. 
An  agent  for  transports  accompanied  the  ships  sometiipes,  but 
even  in  such  a  case  (as  that  of  Lieutenant  Bo  wen,  R.N.,  in  1791, 
in  the  'Albemarle')  his  functions  were  resolved  into  additional 
sternness  when  mutiny  occurred.  Hunter  requested  that  a 
naval  officer  should  accompany  each  ship,  and  hear  appeals  from 
the  convicts  as  to  their  treatment. 

In  1796  information  of  intended  mutiny  was  given  to  Hogan, 
the  captain  of  the  '  Marquis  of  Comwallis.'  He  acquainted  the 
soldiers  and  the  crew,  who  desired  to  execute  the  ringleaders. 

"  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  I  was  able  to  get  their  lives 
spared,  by  promising  the  seamen  and  the  honest  part  of  the  soldiers 
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that  each  man  should  take  his  part  in  flogging  them  at  the  gang- 
way. .  .  At  11  a. m.  we  commenced  flogging  the  villains,  and  continued 
engaged  on  that  disagreeable  service  till  forty-two  men  and  eight 
women  received  their  punishment."  (On  a  subsequent  day)  "  I  heard 
dreadful  cries  in  the  prison,  and  found  those  who  had  not  been 
punished  were  murdering  those  that  gave  any  information,  which  were 
now  about  twenty,  too  many  to  keep  on  deck.  To  rescue  these  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  others,  I  was  obliged  to  Are  amongst  them  with 
blunderbusses  and  pistols ;  and  on  appeasing  their  rage,  I  hauled  out 
some  of  the  fellows  they  were  destroying,  almost  speechless.  Some  of 
the  convicts  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  but  many  of  them  danger- 
ously wounded.  On  this  day,  punishments  being  over,  and  sufficient 
proof  being  established  against  the  sergeant^  corporal,  and  James 
Bullock,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  informations,  I  ordered  them 
to  be  chained  together  and  put  in  the  convicts'  prison  on  convicts' 
allowance,  with  an  intent  to  prosecute  them  before  the  Civil  and 
Military  Court  at  New  South  Wales." 

The  critical  position  of  a  ship  in  which  a  sergeant  was  in 
league  with  mutineers  without  doubt  conduced  to  the  approval 
which  was  accorded  to  the  captain  after  inquiry  in  Sydney. 

Hunter  found  the  government  of  female  convicts  more  dis- 
heartening than  that  of  the  men.     He  wrote  in  1796 — 

"I  must  express  my  hope  that  the  three  hundred  (expected)  are 
all  men,  and  not  part  men  and  part  women,  for  of  the  latter  we  have 
already  enough.  We  have  scarcely  any  way  of  employing  them,  and 
they  are  generally  found  worse  characters  than  the  men ; " — (in  1800) 
**  they  are  far  worse  than  the  men,  and  are  generally  found  at  the 
bottom  of  every  infamous  transaction  that  is  committed  in  the 
colony." 

The  labours  of  philanthropists  in  England,  backed  by  the 
efforts  of  Samuel  Marsden  and  Governor  King  in  the  colony, 
were  fortunately  about  to  mitigate  the  horrors  at  sea  and  the 
infamy  on  land. 

In  all  accounts  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  arrival 
of  some  convicts  called  "the  Scotch  Martyrs"  finds  conspicuous 
place.  They  are  described  as  if  they  were  all  equally  amiable, 
equally  ardent  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  martyred  through 
an  ignorant  panic  which  seized  the  British  Government,  and 
blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  Martyrs  merely  sought 
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for  parliamentary  reform.  Even  the  sober  page  of  British 
historians  assumes  that  they  were  speculative  philanthropists^ 
and  were  brutally  transported  in  the  company  of  felons  to  herd 
with  them  in  the  common  misery  of  exile.  In  a  more  ephemeral 
work,  entitled  '  Reminiscences  of  Qlasgow/  it  is  gravely  stated 
that  "Margaret  was  a  light-hearted  Englishman,  with  a  sprightly 
wife  who  died  in  grief  soon  after  his  banishment ; "  and  on  a 
monument  at  Calton  Hill  in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  seen  an  inscrip- 
tion linking  together  the  names  of  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving, 
Margaret,  and  Qerald. 

Those  who  have  waded  through  the  records  of  the  time,  and 
the  MSS.  which  serve  to  explain  them,  must  smile  at  the 
facility  of  belief  extended  to  gross  errors.  It  is  true  that  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  their  associates  laboured  ostensibly  for  reform  in 
Parliament,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these  associates  mapped 
out  Great  Britain  in  departments,  that  they  invited  represent- 
atives in  Convention  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ists, that  they  corresponded  with  the  most  fervid  French 
anarchists,  and  that  they  eagerly  awaited  (to  use  their  own 
language)  an  invasion  of  England  "  by  the  hero  of  Italy  and  the 
brave  veterans  of  the  great  nation." 

The  question,  however,  as  to  whether  Pitt  and  Dundas  were 
wise  in  their  treatment  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  the 
Edinburgh  British  Convention,  and  similar  associations,  is  rather 
for  English  than  Australian  history.  It  was  a  declared  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  for  the  maintenance  or  the  uprooting  of  the 
constitution.  Pitt  succeeded,  and  his  defence  of  his  conduct 
may  be  read  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
7th  May,  1793,  while  the  strife  was  at  the  hottest.  The  allega- 
tions that  the  Scotch  Martyrs  were  ill  treated  after  conviction 
are  refuted  by  their  own  words.  In  a  petition  to  Grose  in  1794 
they  say — 

'*  For  obvious  reasons  your  Petitioneis  did  not  wish  to  come  out  at 
the  expense  of  Government ;  they  accordingly  caused  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  Patrick  Campbell  (master  of  the  *  Surprise*),  for  their  accom- 
modation as  cabin-passengers,  a  sum  of  money  greater  than  that  allowed 
by  Government  for  those  in  the  same  ship,  either  in  its  immediate 
employ  or  who  have  come  out  as  settlers." 

The  Record   OflBce  in  London  (New  South  Wales,  vol.  ix.) 
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contains  proof  that  kind  treatment  of  the  exiles  was  enjoined. 
A* complaint  from  the  'Surprise'  transport  at  Spithead  (21st 
April,  1794)  was  sent  by  the  surgeon,  by  a  passenger,  and  an 
ensign  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  objected  to  being 
associated  with  Margarot  in  the  officers'  cabin.  Margarot's  wife 
being  free,  and  possessed  of  an  order  on  the  subject,  they  did 
not  remonstrate  against  her  presence,  but  they  objected  to  his. 
Campbell,  the  master,  however,  saw  no  objection,  having  (he 
wrote)  "  high  authority  to  make^  these  people  as  comfortable  as 
possible." 

Nevertheless  Pitt  has  been  repeatedly  reviled  for  associating 
the  Scotch  Martyrs  with  burglars  and  felons.  Gerald  was 
sent  out  subsequently.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  and  Margarot 
had  some  trouble  in  the  '  Surprise,'  but  it  was  due  to  Margarot's 
intrigues.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  master,  he  accused 
Palmer  and  Skirving  of  conspiring  with  the  convicts  to  seize  the 
vessel  and  take  her  to  a  French  or  American  port.  A  guard 
was  put  over  Pahner  and  Skirving,  and  others  were  confined  in 
irons. ^  Palmer  and  Skirving  repelled  "with  horror"  the  accusa- 
tion of  complicity  in  the  plot ;  they  even  averred  that  Margarot 
was  its  instigator,  and  in  a  published  letter,  which  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,'  they  warned  him  not  to  "  presume 
to  expect  to  pollute  the  holy  and  immortal  cause  of  liberty  by 
the  association  of  his  name  with  those  of  its  purest  defenders. 
He  knows  well,  and  it  is  meet  that  the  world  at  large  should 
know,  that  upon  the  justest  grounds  he  stands  a  man  rejected 
and  expelled  from  our  society." 

Muir,  it  appears,  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Palmer  until 
the  latter  was  unjustly  accused,  but  then  warmly  took  his  part. 
Margarot,  the  informer,  seems  to  have  eluded  inquiry.  Grose 
declined  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  soon  released  Palmer 
and  Skirving,  telling  them  that  they  would  receive  every 
indulgence  that  in  their  unfortunate  situation  could  be  con- 
sistently granted,  and  in  Palmer's  narrative  we  read — "All 
idea  of  our  trial  was  soon  given  up.    We  had  houses  appointed 

1  Record  Office.    New  South  Wales,  Vol.  ix. 

*  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  T.  F.  Palmer  and  W.  Skirving  daring 
a  Voynge  to  New  South  Wales,  1794,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Palmer,  late  of 
Queen's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge.     1797. 
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to  us  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  myself,  Skirving,  and  Mr. 
Muir  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  civility  or 
attention." 

Though  the  '  Reminiscences'  of  Glasgow '  state  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  died  of  grief  when  her  husband  was  banished,  there 
are  numerous  passages  in  Margaret's  diaries  which  speak  of 
her  as  being  with  him  in  Sydney.  Tn  July  1801  he  applied 
for  the  advantages  of  a  free  settler  for  her,  alleging  that  she 
"came  here  in  the  ship  'Surprise'  in  the  year  1794;"  but 
there  is  only  this  endorsement  on  the  application,  in  Qovemor 
King's  handwriting — "  Mr.  Margaret  respecting  his  wife." 

Collins  records  that  all  "the  gentlemen  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  the  '  Surprise ' "  were  pleased  with  the  brick  huts 
set  apart  for  them  by  Grose,  and  soon  "  declared  that  they  had 
found  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  their  situations  not  quite 
80  terrible  as  in  England  they  had  been  taught  to  expect." 

The  fate  of  Muir,  Gerald,  Skirving,  and  Palmer  may  be  told 
here.  If  the  author  of  the  *  Reminiscences  of  Glasgow '  could 
be  credited,  it  might  be  believed  that  the  United  States 
Government  lent  itself  to  the  unworthy  task  of  conspiring  with 
convicts.  He  says  that  it  despatched  the  'Otter'  for  the 
"  relief  of  Thomas  Muir  in  particular,  and  his  fellow-compatriots, 
if  they  could  be  found."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  agency, 
it  is  true  that  Muir,  with  other  prisoners,  escaped  in  an 
American  vessel,  the  '  Otter,'  on  the  18th  February,  1796.  After 
many  mishaps  he  reached  France,  and  there  busied  himself 
in  intrigues  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  others  about  the  invasion 
of  England.  Tone  says  of  him,  "  Of  all  the  vain,  obstinate 
blockheads  I  ever  met,  I  never  saw  his  equal."  Gerald,  whose 
defence  of  himself  on  his  trial  may  still  be  read  with  admiration, 
reached  Sydney  on  the  5th  November,  1795,  in  a  state  of 
advanced  consumption,  and  died  in  the  following  March.  All 
persons  spoke  of  him  with  sympathy.  Skirving  also  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  amidst  the  kindly  feelings  of  all  around 
him.      Palmer,^  who  had  been  transported  for  seven  years, 

^  In  B^Bweirs  *  Life  of  Johnson  *  it  will  be  seen  that  in  June  1781  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  dined 
with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unsettled  in  judgment      He  subsequently  became  minister  to  a  small 
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arranged,  for  the  purchase  of  a  ship  in  which  to  return  to 
England.  A  "  young  friend,"  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  been  permitted 
to  accompany  him  in  his  exile,  still  clung  to  his  fortunes,  and 
joined  him  as  part-owner  of  the  ship.  They  sailed  to  New 
Zealand  for  timber  to  take  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were 
compelled  to  seek  provisions  at  Tongataboo,  where  native  wars 
frustrated  their  plans.  They  obtained  supplies  at  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  ran  on  a  reef  at  Qoraa,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
natives  repaired  their  crazy  vessel.  They  sailed  for  China,  but 
their  provisions  failing  and  their  ship  leaking,  they  took 
refuge  in  Guam,  where  (a  year  after  they  left  Sydney)  the 
Spanish  Governor  made  them  prisoners  of  war,  declining  to 
give  supplies  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  They  were  person- 
ally treated  with  courtesy.  Palmer,^  however,  became  ill,  and 
died  in  June  1802  at  Guam. 

Margaret  was  the  only  one  of  these  exiles  who  returned  'to 
England,  after  a  career  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  redeem- 
ing point.  False  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  by  turns  an  obsequious 
flatterer  and  low  intriguer,  ever  busy  and  never  honest,  he 
wanted  but  more  ability  or  a  fitting  occasion  to  have  been  the 
Barere  of  his  party.  When  his  MS.  papers  were  seized  in 
1804  they  were  found  to  contain  such  entries  as  these  : — 
"Gerald  broke  open  a  letter  directed  to  me;  he  took  out  of 
it  a  ten-pound  note,  for  which  he  never  accounted."  In  a 
published  letter  which  Margaret  sent  to  England  he  said  of 
Gerald — "He  has  fled  from  my  habitation  and  the  fraternal 
reception  I  gave  him,  to  join  others  who  may  perhaps,  in  return 
for  those  good  things  he  has  brought  with  him,  encourage  his 
failings,  and  feed  his  vanity  with  insidious  praise.  He  will 
soon  feel  the  destructive  efiects." 

Is  it  a  retributive  justice  upon  Gerald's  memory,  that  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  associated  with  Margaret  as  a 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society  to  the  British 
Convention  in  Edinburgh,  their  names  are  now  linked  together 
on  the  monument  on  Calton  Hill?    Though  all  the  other 

UDitarian  congregatioii  at  Dundee.  The  aspirations  of  dreamers  about  the 
perfectibility  of  men  by  the  processes  of  the  French  revolutionists  took 
possession  of  his  unstable  mind,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  found  conspiring 
with  friends  of  Paine  and  of  the  wretched  Margarot. 
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Scotch   Martyrs  shrunk  from   Margaret  in   Sydney^  they  too 

are  herded  with  him  in  the  inscription  from  which  it  is  to  be 

hoped  the  Friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would  have  had 

the  decency  to  exclude  his  name  if  they  had  made  reasonable 

inquiry  when   they  .erected   the    monument   in   1844.      It   is 

consoling  to  reflect  that   the  keen  eyes  of  Macaulay  saw  the 

mockery  of  making  a  demigod  of  a  rascal.     Macaulay  would  not 

join  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Calton  Hill 

monument.     Margaret  reviled  his  fellow-prisoners  as  "  dealers 

in  land  and  in  human  flesh/'  as  "  inmates  and  intimates  "  with 

their  gaolers ;  he  called  Mr.  Ellis  "  Palmer's  man,"  and  left  on 

record  many  accusations  against  Palmer  which  it  is  unnecessary 

to  repeat,  but  whiteh  are  manifestly  false. 

His  communications   to  governors  may  be   mentioned.    In 

October  1795  he  forwarded  a  grandiloquent  petition,  impugning 

the  validity  of  his  sentence  on  constitutional  grounds.     These 

grounds  had  already  been  discussed  and  rejected  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  and  Governor  Hunter  could  not  entertain  them.^ 

Margaret  repaid   this  neglect   by  making  defamatory  entries 

about  him  in  his  journals,  although,  when  King  assumed  the 

office   of  Governor,  Margarot  professed   to  be   an   admirer  of 

governors  in   the   following  quaint   letter,  which  would   have 

jarred  sadly  on  the  feelings  of  any  sturdy  republicans  among 

his  old  associates. 

''Sydney,  IZth  May,  1800. 
«  Sir, 

''  Hazardous  as  is  this  step,  my  duty  to  society  urges  me  to 

take  it  and  to  confide  in  your  discretion ;  otherwise  delicacy  towards 

His  Excellency  Governor  Hunter,  whose  most  sincere  well-wisher  I 

am,  would  prevent  my  paying  my  respects  to  his  successor  until,  by 

his  departure,  and  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Commissary  Palmer,  I 

could  do  so  more  conformably  to  roles  and  forms.     As  I  am  much 

confined  by  sickness,  luiless  you  are  possessed  of  any  private  orders  of 

*  Hunter,  though  he  did  not  accede  to  the  request  of  Margarot,  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  by  a  declaration  of  his  brother  exiles  that 
tliey  claimed  their  freedom,  which  had  been  ^*  proclaimed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  who  instituted  and  conducted  the  prosecutions."  Although 
such  a  declaration  was  at  variance  with  his  official  instructions,  he  wrote, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  my  lord,  that  I  cannot  feel  myself  justified  in 
forcibly  detaining  them  in  this  country  against  their  consent" 
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ministry  relative  to  me,  and  require  my  attendance  to  impart  them, 
there  is  little  chance  of  my  having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  you.  Yet  if  you  feel  inclined  to  give 
birth  to  any  accident  which  may  occasion  you  at  any  time  to  enter  my 
habitation,  you  shall  find  that  an  hour  will  not  be  there  spent 
unprofitably,  and  that  I  can  throw  light  on  several  of  the  transactions 
of  this  colony  which  may  not  perhaps  have  reached  you  in  the  shape 
they  will  then  assume.  I,  moreover,  will  then  submit  to  your 
perusal  several  papers  the  contents  of  which  it  is  important  you  should 
be  early  acquainted  wifch. 

"  I  subscribe  myself  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

"  Maurice  Margarot."  . 

King  paid  no  attention  to  this  missive,  and  in  return 
Margarot  in  his  secret  journals  coarsely  assailed  the  Governor 
and  his  family.  Mr.  Commissary  Palmer  fared  no  better.  Con- 
stantly Maigarot  records  the  receipt  of  kindnesses  from  Palmer, 
but  as  constantly  records  false  charges  against  him.  The  time 
of  short  rations  had  not  passed  away  in  1801,  as  indeed 
Margaret's  own  journal  proves  : — "  1801.  May  9.  La  courte 
ration  commenga.  May  19.  Palmer  m'envoya  sept  livres  de 
beurre  et  quatre  et  demi  gallons  de  Bum;  Smith  m'envoya 
demander  une  B  de  Bum  III" 

The  wife,  who  is  stated  by  the  Scotch  writer  to  have  died  of 
grief,  was  sometimes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  "  martyr,"  for 
we  find  him  writing — "Jour  maudit  de  blanchissage,"  and, 
"  Betsey  humeur  de  diable." 

This  hybrid  politician,  who  would  set  all  law  at  defiance  in 
England,  was  yet  allowed  to  appeal  to  it  in  Sydney.  The 
records  of  the  "magistrates'  meetings"  show  that  in  1798 
"  Margarot  complained  of  persons  who  used  his  boat  without  his 
leave."  A  man  was  brought  forward,  but  he  "  declaring  that  Mr. 
Margaret's  servant  ^  had  given  him  permission  to  make  use  of 
the  boat,  and  the  servant  appearing  and  confessing  that  be  had 
done  so,  the  matter  was  dismissed."     Most  of  the  other  Sootch 

*  The  republican  mart3rr  was  allowed  to  have  an  assigned  servant. 
Amongst  MSS.  belonging  to  the  family  of  Governor  King  there  is  one  in 
Margarot's  handwriting,  saying,  **  Mr.  Divine  (superintendent  of  convicts) 
having  ordered  away  my  Government  man,  I  have  to  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency to  return  him  to  me  again.  ..." 
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political  prisoners,  and  notably  the  other  four  martyrs,  comported 
themselves  peaceably  in  Sydney.  But  Margaret  was  ever  on 
the  watch  for  mischief.  The  aiTival  of  large  numbers  of  Irish 
convicts  furnished  materials  for  disaflfection  which  he  was  quick 
to  use. 

Careless  inquirers  could  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  with  which  the  preseuce  of  large  numbers  of  transported 
United  Irishmen  threatened  the  young  colony.  Pitt,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  obloquy  cfiist  upon  him  for  the  transportation  of 
Gerald,  Margaret,  and  others,  pursued  the  threads  of  conspiracy 
which  the  London  Corresponding  Society  was  endeavouring  to 
weave,  and  both  Houses  in  1794  suspended  at  his  request  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  on  the  ground — stated  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Bill — "  that  a  traitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and 
for  introducing  the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has 
so  lately  prevailed  in  France."  In  the  following  year  the 
Treasonable  Practices  Bill  and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill 
were  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  the  scope  formerly  left  by 
the  law  to  such  organizations  as  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  was  considerably  narrowed.  The  Society  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.'  If  it  failed  in  the  light  of  day,  it  could 
appeal  to  the  gloom  of  Acheron.  It  dived  into  the  depths  of 
treasonable  concert  with  United  Irishmen  to  encourage  a  French 
invasion.  But  the  hand  of  Pitt  followed  it.  In  1799  its 
practices  were  unveiled.  It  was,  with  kindred  societies,  sup- 
pressed by  law,  and  some  of  the  broken  members  were  trans- 
ported to  New  South  Wales. 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  furnished  large  numbers  of  recruits 
to  the  convicts  who  were  called  by  their  friends  political 
prisoners,  and  they  were  rapidly  arriving  in  the  colony  at  the 
close  of  Hunter's  rule.  Some  of  them  at  once  engaged  in 
fostering  intrigues  against  the  Government,  and  Maurice 
Margaret  was  a  ready  accomplice  in  all  their  schemes.  His 
diaries  (some  kept  in  English  and  some  in  the  French  language) 
teem  with  notices  of  his  consultations  with  them.  Every 
rumour,  true  or  false,  of  a  disaster  to  the  British  army  was 
entered  in  them  with  ferocious  glee.  In  1801  he  lamented  the 
failure  of   an  attempt  to   escape   in   an  American   vessel : — 
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"  McCarthy,  &c.,  Sec.  cherchaat  a  ^chapper  ont  6ti  pris,  ramen^s, 
mis  en  prison,  et  aux  fers ! ! ! "  ^  In  March  1801  he  has  heard 
rumours  that  a  revolution  in  England  has  heen  successful.  In 
April  1801  there  has  been  a  decisive  battle  in  Ireland.  In  May 
"  les  Busses  ont  extermin^s  la  marine  Anglaise."  In  November 
he  thinks  his  own  day  of  triumph  so  near  at  hand  that  he  writes, 
"  Ton  nous  envoya  de  la  viande  pourrie  que  je  garde  pour  la  faire 
manger  par  le  scelerat  qui  vole  a  la  fois  le  Gouvernement  et  le 
prisonnier."  In  January  1802  an  Irish  convict  escapes  in  an 
American  vessel.  In  May  1802  "Tons  les  Irlandais  sojit 
ramen^s,  mis  en  prison,"  &c.  On  19th  July  "Envoyai  un 
permit  a  signer  au  Qouvemeur ;  il  le  dechirer  sans  mot  dire." 
On  the  5th  March,  1804,  "loi  martielle  publico  par  proclam- 
ation;" on  the  10th  March,  "deux  Irlandais  furent  pendus 
ik  Sydney,  et  je  suppose  que  cela  finit  la  trajedie ; "  on  the  28th, 
*'  La  *  Lady  Nelson '  et  la  '  Resource '  avec  les  infortunds  firent 
voile  pour  le  Coal  River "  (the  Hunter).  On  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  "  le  vaisseau  Americain  '  TUnion '  recut  ordre  de 
sortir  du  port  pour  n  avoir  baiss^  pavilion  &  la  '  Lady  Nelson.' " 
In  January  1804  Margaret  wrote,  "  d  aujourdhui  je  compte  deux 
mois  pour  Tarriv^e  de  bonnes  nouvelles."  In  April  no  disastrous 
news  told  of  the  downfall  of  England,  and  he  writes,  "d*un  c6t6 
la  peur  augmente  et  du  mien  Tespoir,  car  certainement  le  retard 
des  vaisseaux  promet  beaucoup.     Dieu  la  veille." 

How,  goaded  by  their  position  and  temper,  and  aided  by  the 
plots  of  such  an  intriguer,  the  Irish  at  last  rose  in  rebellion  must  be 
told  hereafter.  Meanwhile  their  constant  conspiracies  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  the  powers  of  governors.  Constitutionally  a  governor 
was  supreme,  and  there  was  little  that  he  could  not  do,  subject 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus  were 
repressed  hundreds  of  schemes  which  in  ordinary  communities 

^  McCarthy's  petition  to  King  for  pardon  on  this  occasion  is  still  in 
existence.  He  says,  "When  the  American  captain  made  the  offer  of 
taking  me  away,  the  idea  of  my  family  at  that  time  so  forcibly  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  I  thought  it  would  be  even  criminal  in  me  to  refuse.  If  your 
Excellency  will  look  over  this  imprudent  step  of  mine,  I  will  to  the  hour  of 
my  death  entertain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  Excellency's  goodness, 
and  shall  ever  pray  for  your  Excellency's  happiness."  The  Governor's 
minute  is :  "  Florence  McCarthy,  to  be  forgiven.  He  was.  4th  February, 
1801." 
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would  have  engaged  the  law-courts.  No  lawyer  could  arraign 
the  Government,  no  newspaper  could  attack  it,  no  public  meet- 
ing could  be  held  without  its  permission.  The  Governor  was 
always  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  instruments  to 
compel  obedience  were  at  his  immediate  disposal.  Thus  order 
was  maintained,  but  Phillip  had  foreseen  that  ultimate  welfare 
could  only  be  secured  by  building  up  a  civil  form  of  government 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
respectable  settlers. 

Grose  had  marred  Phillip's  plans  in  some  degree  by  annihilating 
the  magistrates'  court,  and  had  thus  contributed  largely  to  evil. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1787  (27  George  III.,  cap. 
11,  already  quoted)  created  what  was  called  a  civil,  but  was, 
under  the  cu'cumstances,  equivalent  to  a  military  government. 
The  Governor  was  martial,  the  Judge- Advocate  was  martial, 
and  the  Court  of  Judicature  was  to  contain  six  officers  of  the 
sea  or  land  forces.  Sentences  of  death  were  within  their 
cognizance.  The  Governor  appointed  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  government. 
He  had  a  giant's  strength  in  a  community  of  which  almost 
every  free  man  had  been  disciplined  in  the  army  or  navy. 
While  the  settlement  was  confined  to  narrow  compass  he  was 
more  like  a  governor  of  a  gaol  or  penitentiary  than  of  an 
ordinary  community ;  but  his  authority  was  supreme,  for  there 
was  no  possibility  of  appeal  from  a  place  which  was  once  more 
than  twoyears  without  tidings  from  England.  Phillip's  great 
desire  waa  to  settle  people  on  the  land.  The  more  dispersed 
they  became,  the  more  complicated  became  the  system  of 
government. 

The  Governor  promulgated  his  orders  by  causing  a  manuscript 
notice  to  be  read  and  posted  in  a  public  place.  He  had  no 
legislative  body  to  advise  with.  He  was  himself  the  legislature. 
Phillip  appointed  civil  magistrates  to  administer  the  English 
law  and  his  orders.  They  were  the  Governor's  court,  his  Aula 
Regis;  and  the  Governor  sometimes  administered  justice  there 
himself  when  his  deputies  were  ill  or  engaged  elsewhere.  So 
untrammelled  a  position  attracted  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
induced  him  to  write  to  a  friend:  "You  will  smile  at  the 
mention  of  Botany  Bay ;  but  I  am  most  serious,  and  I  assure 
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you  that  next  to  a  parliamentary  situation,  to  which  either 
nature  or  early  ambition  has  constantly  directed  my  views,  I 
should  prefer,  without  much  regarding  pecuniary  advantages, 
that  of  being  the  law-giver  of  Botany  Bay." 

One  wide  function  of  government  did  not  exist  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  New  South  Wales.  There  were  no  taxes. 
There  were  no  customs  duties.  The  Government  fed  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  the  whole  of  which  was  composed  of  coerced 
convicts  and  their  paid  custodiiins.  Bills  on  the  English  Treasury 
provided,  most  of  the  animal  food  consumed.  If  a  colony  had 
thus  to  be  supported,  how  could  it  contribute  funds  ?  Hunter 
required  a  larger  gaol  in  1799,  and  could  not,  it  would  seem, 
cause  it  to  be  built  without  reclaiming  the  convicts  assigned  to 
officers  and  others.  He  called  a  meeting,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  at  which  civil  and  military  officers,  with  the 
principal  colonists,  undertook  to  provide  funds  from  an  assess- 
ment on  property,  and  duties  on  wines  and  spirits.  The  gaol 
was  thus  voluntarily  built  with  the  aid  of  iron  provided  from 
the  King's  stores.  On  the  principle  of  self-preservation  a  public 
meeting  of  the  few  free  inhabitants  might  succeed,  when  the 
object  was  to  provide  prison-room  for  the  numerous  convict 
class;  but  it  is  obvious  that  appeals  in  the  streets  will  not 
secure  all  the  funds  necessary  for  good  government  in  any 
country.  Much  less  could  they  do  so  where  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  or  had  been  of  the  felon  class.  During  Hunter's 
government  no  change  was  made,  but  his  immediate  successor. 
King,  lost  no  time  in  imposing  customs  duties  and  port  charges, 
in  order  to  create  a  public  fund.  This  expedient  had  occurred 
to  Phillip,  but  he  had  not  resorted  to  it. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Englishmen  that  they  have  constitu- 
tionally a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
are  consequently  more  contented  under  its  discipline,  more  law- 
abiding,  than  other  nations  who  are  ruled  by  a  central  or 
bureaucratic  government.  No  foreign  levy,  no  internal  revo- 
lution, can  be  compared  to  the  grandeur  of  the  triumph  when 
the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted,  and  the  law  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  James  II.,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  their  country- 
men. But  no  jury  existed  in  New  South  Wales,  nor  was  it 
possible  ta  create  one  in  the  primitive  period.    Most  of  the 
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officers  concerned  in  the  government  were  military  at  the  first, 
but  the  Governor  stood  in  some  degree  apart  from  and  above 
them.  When  Phillip  departed,  Grose  mingled  the  office  of 
governor  with  that  of  commandant  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  aad  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  hand  and  arm 
of  the  civil  power  being  also  the  military,  arrogance  would  be 
bred  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  officers.  The  absence  of 
external  control  caused  recklessness  and  left  faults  unchecked. 
Impunity  in  wrong-doing  intensified  the  evil,  and  made  wrong- 
doers impatient  of  any  curb  which  a  future  governor,  especially 
one  who  was  not  also  their  commanding  officer,  might  impose 
upon  them.  These  difficulties  must  not  be  forgotten  in  judging 
the  conduct  of  Hunter.  With  the  lax  morality  of  the  officers 
there  was  no  law  that  enabled  a  governor  to  interfere  directly, 
although  Hunter's  successor,  as  a  married  man,  probably  exercised 
through  his  household  some  improving  influences. 

Hunter  did  not  willingly  submit  to  the  resistance  he  encount- 
ered from  those  who  ought  to  have  aided  him.  His  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  indicated  that  resistance.  "  After  the  departure 
of  Governor  Phillip  a  general  change  took  place.  All  his  plans 
and  regulations  were  completely  laid  aside,  the  civil  magistrate 
was  superseded  entirely,  and  all  the  duties  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  justice,  and  every  other  concern  of  that  office,  was 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  military."  (He  took  credit  for 
re-instating  the  civil  magistrate,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had,  in  1795,  laid  down  distinct 
rules  on  the  subject  in  response  to  King's  appeal  from  Norfolk 
Island  against  the  displacing  of  civil  authority,  and  that  Hunter 
had  received  instructions  on  the  subject.)  On  the  restoration 
of  law  "  those  changes,  I  had  soon  reason  to  observe,  were  not 
well  relished  by  those  of  the  military.  Since  that  time  frequent 
indirect  and  some  direct  attempts  have  been  made  to  annoy 
the  civil  officers  officiating  as  magistrates  "  (1796). 

Hunter  strove,  but  vainly,  to  lepress  the  traffic  in  spirits. 
Even  officers  had  been  (1796)  *'  engaged  in  a  most  destructive 
traffic  with  spirituous  liquors,"  which  were  sold  to  settlers  "at 
an  immense  profit,  to  the  destruction  of  all  order,  to  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  every  spark  of  religion,  to  the  encouragement 
of  gambling,  the  occasion  of  frequent  robberies,  and,  concerned 
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I  am  to  add,  to  several  very  recent  and  shocking  murders."  In 
July  1797  he  reported  that  ships  had  "  brought  spirits  enough 
to  deluge"  (the  colony).  "My  positive  refusal  to  suffer  the 
poisonous  article  to  be  landed  has  given  much  offence,  although 
every  officer  has  been  permitted  to  receive  what  he  wanted  for 
his  private  accommodation."     When  he  thought  of 

**  the  various  advantages  which  many  of  the  military  officers  have  liad, 
which  I  have  not  shown  any  desire  or  intention  to  wrest  from  them, 
we  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  that  they  should  have  even 
thought  of  entering  into  trade  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  disposing  of, 
to  the  Government,  the  produce  of  their  agricultural  labours."  .  .  . 
"The  introduction  of  this  destructive  trade,  which  took  place  since  the 
depai*ture  of  Governor  Phillip,  has  done  immense  mischief,"  and  is, 
''in  the  manner  of  it  carried  on  here,  highly  disgraceful  to  men  who 
hold  a  commission  signed  by  His  Majesty.  1  have  resolved  to  correct, 
as  far  as  I  can,  many  such  abuses.     I  have  not  assistance  sufficient." 

What  assistance  could  be  given  by  instructions  from  England 
he  received.  Mr.  Dundas  told  him,  "It  is  certainly  in  your 
power,  as  well  as  it  is  your  duty,  to  prohibit,  by  the  most  positive 
orders,  all  officers  of  Government,  civil  and  military,  from  selling 
any  spirituous  liquors  to  the  convicts  and  settlers."  An  order 
was  sent  from  England  (1799)  that  no  vessel  should  "be  allowed 
to  land  any  article,  or  break  bulk,  before  the  return  of  such 
vessel  and  her  cargo  is  filled  up.  This  measure  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  preventing  the  importation  of  spirits  without 
your  license  first  obtained  for  that  purpose." 

But  it  had  become  plain,  not  only  from  Hunter  s  despatches, 
but  from  public  rumour,  that  the  demoralization  of  the  colony 
could  not  be  arrested  by  him.  Complaints,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  unjust,  reached  Whitehall,  but  his  own  despatches 
furnished  sufficient  ground  for  his  supersession.  The  Secretary 
of  State  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  manner  "  in  which  the 
government  of  the  settlement"  was  administered,  and  was 
"  commanded  to  signify  the  King's  pleasure  "  that  Hunter  should 
"return  by  the  first  conveyance  which  offers  itself  after  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant-Governor  King."  The  man  whom  Phillip 
had  recommended  as  fittest  in  1793  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Government  in  1799,  to  arrest  the  evils  which  had  become  rampant 
under  Grose,  Faterson,  and  Hunter. 
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Hunter  was  hurt  at  his  recall,  and  at  the  manner  of  it.  He 
attributed  it  to  "  an  anonymous  letter "  from  the  colony,  which 
accused  him  of  "  conniving  at,  if  not  participating  in,  that  mean 
species  of  trade  which  has  so  often  been  with  me  subject  of 
complaint,  and  which  I  have  so  long  in  vain  been  struggling  to 
repress."  His  admission  that  he  had  struggled  in  vain  was 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  his  recall,  but  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  blind  to  the  fact.  Conscious  of  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion, he  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  he  had  done  all  that 
was  possible.  His  successor,  on  whom  fell  the  invidious  task  of 
replacing  him,  far  from  impugning  his  character,  wrote — "  His 
public  conduct  has  been  guided  by  the  most  upright  intentions, 
but  he  has  been  most  shamefully  deceived  by  those  upon  whom 
he  had  every  reason  to  depend  for  assistance  and  advice."  But 
Hunter  could  not  be  comforted. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  informing  King  of  Hunter  s  arrival  in 
England,  said,  "  Hunter  was  received,  as  you  might  expect,  civilly, 
but  not  warmly.  He  began  to  complain,  but  the  answer  was 
obvious.  The  King's  pleasure  to  remove  him  did  not  imply  any 
censure  of  his  conduct.  Another  man  might  be  thought  fitter 
without  any  fault  being  found  with  his  proceedings."  The  state 
in  which  that  "other  man"  found  the  colony  is  accurately 
described  in  a  memorandum  which  he  drew  up  at  the  time,  and 
which  is  still  in  existence. 

"  From  the  visits  received  and  the  wamith  of  attention  shown  me, 
my  arrival  and  remaining  in  the  government  seemed  to  be  generally 
well  liked  and  anxiously  looked  for.  Still  I  could  not  help  foreboding 
that  many  of  those  who  now  smiled  on  the  rising  sun  would  change 
their  ideas  when  the  proceedings  which  the  good  nature  of  my  prede- 
cessor had  sanctioned  should  be  any  ways  checked,  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  my  mission.  Vice  in  every  shape  appeared  to  be 
tolerated ;  not  by  authority,  for  tliat  was  blinded,  but  by  the  artifice 
and  cupidity  of  those  whose  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  those 
excesses  not  being  noticed.  One  ship-load  of  spirits  was  not  disposed 
of;  cellars,  from  those  of  the  better  sort  to  tliose  of  the  blackest 
characters  in  the  colony,  were  full  of  spirits ;  the  *  Supply  '  hulk  was 

the  receptacle  of  upwards  of  {dc) gallons  of  spirits,  the  property 

of  a  commissioned   officer.      The  information  I  gained  sufficiently 
informed  me  that  a  total  change  in  the  measure^^  hitherto  pursued  was 
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absolutely  necessary.  Bat  at  the  same  time  I  was  well  assured  that 
measures  must  be  adopted  with  caution,  and  persevered  in,  as  violent 
or  sudden  steps  would  by  no  means  answer. 

"  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  the  colony  I  was  shortly  to  direct 
and  to  perform  the  unpopular  task  of  becoming  a  reformer  in,  was 
composed  of  persons  in  authority  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been,  if 
not  sanctioned,  allowed  to  carry  on  the  most  oppressive  monopolies,  to 
the  prejudice  and  ruin  of  the  other  description,  who,  although  banished 
their  native  countiy  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  could,  if  their  industry 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  extortions  of  their  superiors,  in  a  few 
years  have  been  comfortable.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  with  its 
first  founder  order  and  regularity  left  these  shores.  Spirits  were 
introduced.  Robberies  and  murders  followed.  The  settlers,  whom 
Governor  Phillip  conceived  his  attention  had  so  placed  that  independ- 
ence and  comfort  would  have  been  familiar  with  them,  were,  for  the 
lure  of  an  hour's  intoxication,  deprived  of  their  farms,  stock,  and 
future  hopes ;  and  many — left  comfortably — were  soon  compelled  to 
till  for  a  dram-seller's  interest  the  ground  that  was  so  lately  their  own. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  from  such  classes  any  one  would  support 
me  in  promoting  plans  of  industry,  when  the  success  of  them  must 
prove  the  infamy  of  their  own  conduct  1  I  could  therefore  see  that  my 
task  would  be  laborious  and  discouraging. 

**  Confidential  persons  to  assist  me  I  brought  none,  as  neither  my 
circumstances  or  means  allowed  it.  Certain  I  therefore  am,  that 
as  a  stop  to  many  irregularities  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  I  may 
count  on  having  for  decided  enemies  many  of  those  whom  I  ought  to 
look  to  for  support.  The  only  support  I  can  assure  myself  of  is  the 
rectitude  of  my  conduct,  which  has  been  ever  my  safeguard  ;  and  as  I 
am  determined  not  to  enter  into  the  smallest  private  farm,  acquirement 
of  stock,  or  any  other  private  pursuit  whatever,  nothing  will  divert  me 
from  the  objects  I  wish  to  obtain,  in  which  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  colony  and  its  inhabitants  will  be  my  ultimate  pursuit  In  this  I 
hope  to  succeed,  although  every  disagreeable  reform  is  left  to  me  to 
imagine  and  execute." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOVERNOR    KINO. 

Philip  Qidley  King,  having  successfully  conducted  his 
appeal  against  the  abolition  of  the  civil  law  at  Norfolk  Island 
by  Grose,  and  having  thanked  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  his 
"justice  and  goodness,"  applied  for  leave  of  absence  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  The  Duke,  complimenting  him  highly  on 
his  services,  authorized  him  to  leave  Norfolk  Island  in  charge 
of  the  military  officer  in  command.  To  Hunter  he  wrote,  "  I 
am  much  concerned  at  Lieutenant-Governor  King's  alarming 
indisposition,  as  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  officer's  conduct."  King  thanked  Hunter  for  promoting 
his  application  for  leave  of  absence.  On  arriving  in  England 
in  May  1797  he  was  asked  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
to  advise  them  in  the  purchase  of  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
Colony.  In  1798  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  sanction 
the  establishment  of  a  Civil  Court  of  Judicature  at  Norfolk 
Island,  and  a  friendly  note  from  Sir  Evan  Nepean  informed  him 
in  July  that  he  was  to  have  the  rank  of  post-captain  before 
returning  to  the  island.  He  soon  learned  that  he  was  selected 
to  supersede  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  cope  with 
the  evils  rampant  there.  It  was  resolved  to  lighten  to  Hunter 
the  blow  of  his  removal,  and  King  was  in  the  first  instance,  by 
a  commission  dated  1st  May,  1798,  constituted  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales  in  case  of  the  absence  or  death  of  Hunter. 

The  territory  extended  from  Cape  York,  S.  lat.  1037  to  43.39 
south;  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  135th  degree  of  longi- 
tude, including  thus  a  great  part  of  the  modem  colony  of  South 
Australia,  and  comprised  "  all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  within  the  latitudes  aforesaid." 
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Before  leaving  England  King  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  extricating  the  community  from  the  extortions  of  importers. 
He  proposed  (as  indeed  Hunter  had  already  suggested  in  1796) 
that  a  Government  store  should  be  formed  in  the  colony,  and 
that  supplies,  to  be  sold  at  a  rate  which  would  recoup  the  cost 
to  the  Government,  should  be  sent  from  England.  Private 
extortion  was  to  be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
fix  the  prices  at  which  goods  might  be  sold  from  ships  casually 
arriving.  King  fixed  it  afterwards  at  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price,  instead  of  the  400  or  500  per  cent,  formerly  extorted.^ 
Merchants  were  under  a  general  disability  to  traffic  in  the  East 
without  permission  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
Company's  charter  was  occasionally  availed  of  in  controlling 
unlawful  importations.  Merchants  in  England,  however,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  *  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  complaining  that, 
as  their  goods  were  excluded  from  "  the  chartered  seas  of  the 
East  India  Company,"  American  traders  had  traded  with  New 
South  Wales  to  the  detriment  of  the  British.  Thus  "Americans 
will  monopolize  the  advantage  of  the  trade,"  "  and  this  country 
will  have  all  the  expense  of  supporting  "  the  colony. 

So  resolute  was  the  sailor-governor  in  enforcing  the  new 
regulations  about  prices  that  Lord  Hobart^  interposed  his 
authority  on  behalf  of  free  commerce.  The  English  Government 
had  consented  to  the  proposition  to  establish  a  store  in  order 
to  "reduce  to  a  proper  level  the  exorbitant  profits  made  by 
speculators,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  which,  without  such 
interference,  they  were  able  to  continue  to  their  own  advantage 
and  to  the  distress,  and  in  many  instances  the  absolute  ruin,  of 
the  inhabitants."  He  would  support  the  Governor  by  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  articles  to  be  disposed  of  with  such  an  object 
in  view,  but  except  "  under  very  peculiar  circumstances "  the 
authority  of  "  the  Government  must  by  no  means  be  interposed, 
excepting  in  the  prohibition  against  spirits,"  in  control  of  private 
enterprise.     What  the  private  ^instructions  to  King  originally 

1  Despatch— King  to  Secretary  of  State,  31st  December,  1801. 
*  Messrs.   C.  S.  and   George  Enderby  and  Alexander  and   Benjamin 
Champion,  Liverpool. 
8  Despatch— Lord  Hobart  to  King,  24th  February,  1803. 
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were  may  be  gathered  from  a  despatch  from  hunself  to  Lord 
Hobart  (9th  November,  1802). 

**  I  believe  it  is  no  secret  either  in  the  department  your  Lordship 
has  succeeded  to,  or  to  His  Eoyal  Higlmess  the  Commander-in-chief, 
that  several  officers,  civil  and  military,  had  made  fortunes  by  the 
infamous  traffic  in  spirits  which  was  so  long  carried  on  in  defiance  of 
every  honourable  consideration  that  ought  to  attach  to  those  who  hold 
their  Sovereign's  commission.  Eepeated  information  of  these  enorm- 
ities, and  the  heavy  sufns  drawn,  occasioned  a  representation  by  your 
Lordship's  predecessor  to  His  Koyal  Highness,  who  ordered  Colonel 
Paterson,  then  in  England,  to  rejoin  the  corps  (1799).  I  was  soon  after 
despatched  on  the  most  unpopular  errand,  to  supersede  the  Governor, 
put  a  stop  to  officers'  trading  and  dealing  in  spirituous  liquors,  destroy 
the  oppressive  monopolies  that  had  so  long  existed,  and  to  make  a 
total  reform  in  the  expensive  and  dishonourable  plans  which  had 
prevailed  so  long.  On  arriving  I  found  the  same  practices  prevailing, 
and  as  soon  as  decency  towards  the  late  Governor  admitted  I  took  the 
measures  stated  in  the  enclosure." 

Instructions  were  framed  in  England  to  cope  with  the  existing 
enormities.  King  sailed  to  carry  thena  out,  and  he  arrived  in 
Sydney  on  the  15th  April,  1800.  Hunter  was  loth  to  lay  down 
his  authority.  On  the  8th  May  King  wrote  earnestly  to  the 
Earl  of  Momington  in  India  to  request  his  "assistance  to 
eflFectuate  an  object  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of 
His  Majesty's  service  are  so  materially  concerned.  The 
quantities  of  this  poison  (rum)  thrown  into  this  colony  would 
be  truly  distressing  to  Your  Lordship's  feelings  could  you  be 
informed  of  the  evils  attendant  thereon."  To  Major  Foveaux, 
acting  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Jlorfolk  Island,  he  sent  (June 
1800)  the  detailed  instructions,  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
Hunter's  consent  to  promulgate  in  Sydney  until  the  18th 
September.     He  added  warnings  from  himself. 

Meanwhile,  he  assisted  Hunter  in  general  affairs  at  Sydney. 
But  the  spirit  traffic  ^  continuing,  and  fresh  importations  being 

»  Despatch— King  (14th  November,  1801)  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
**  So  great  was  the  fame  of  the  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  any  amount 
of  payment  in  Government  bills,  that  I  believe  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
agreed  to  inundate  this  colony  with  spirits." 
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dreaded,  he  was  constrained  to  urge  Hunter  to  pennit  him  to 
reveal  to  the  officers  the  nature  of  the  new  instructions  devised 
to  control  the  irregularities  which  had  abounded  amongst  them 
and  others.  It  was  hard  for  Hunter  to  acquiesce,  and  perhaps 
unintentionally  he  increased  his  successor's  difficulties. 

Enclosing  all  his  correspondence  with  Hunter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  King  pointed  out "  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which 
I  have  been  placed  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  until  Governor 
Hunter's  departure." 

The  new  instructions  (framed  after  consultation  with  Phillip 
and  King)  were  as  follows  : 

"  And  whereas  it  has  been  humbly  represented  to  His  Majesty  that 
the  greatest  evils  have  arisen  from  the  unrestrained  importation  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  that  several  officers  have  entered  into  the  most 
unwarrantable  traffic  wilh  settlers  and  convict^  for  the  sale  thereof, 
whereby  they  have  been  induced  to  barter  away  their  breeduig-stock 
as  weU  as  mortgage  their  growing  crops  for  the  said  spirits,  to  their 
particular  detriment  and  consequent  misery  of  their  families,  asw  ell 
as  injury  to  His  Majesty's  service  and  the  public  interest  at  large  in 
the  colonies,  you  are  therefore  strictly  commanded  to  order  and 
direct  that  no  spirits  be  landed  from  any  vessel  coming  to  Port  Jackson 
without  your  consent  for  the  specific  quantity  to  be  landed  being 
previously  obtained  for  that  purpose  by  a  written  permit,  and  in  case 
you  should  judge  it  necessary  to  allow  of  that  indulgence  to  the  officers 
and  deserving  settlers  for  their  domestic  purposes  alone,  you  are  to 
take  care  that  this  indulgence  be  so  regulated  by  you  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  an  object  of  traffic.  Which  orders  you 
are  to  communicate  to  all  captains  and  masters  of  ships  inunediately 
after  their  arrival,  and  to  prohibit  by  the  most  effectual  means  any 
officers  from  disgracing  His  Majesty's  service  by  entering  into  any 
traffic  whereby  that  respect  due  to  His  Majesty's  commission  may  be 
called  in  question." 

Every  officer  waa  to  comply  "under  pain  of  His  Majesty's 
highest  displeasure." 

Hunter  had  neither  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
himself  at  once,  nor  the  good  sense  to  depart  so  that  King  might 
put  them  in  force.  The  evils  they  were  to  •  counteract  con- 
tinued; more  shipments  of  spirits  were  looked  for,  and  King 
after  several  months,  while  still  ignorant  of  the  date  at  which 
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Hunter  would  leave,  obtained  Hunter's  consent  to  communicate 
the  instructions  on  the  18th  September  to  Colonel  Paterson  and 
other  civil  and  military  officers.  In  asking  Paterson  to  convene 
a  meeting  of  them  to  hear  the  new  order,  King  said  that  "  a  due 
regard  to  the  character  of  an  officer"  prevented  him  from 
making  the  order  public  at  once,  but  that  in  future  any  offender 
would  "be  brought  to  a  general  court-martial,  and  such  other 
notice  taken  as  the  offence  may  deserve."  Paterson  was 
requested  to  inform  King  as  soon  as  he  had  made  known  the 
order,  which,  though  not  made  public  for  the  reason  stated,  was 
"  to  be  considered  as  a  public  order." 

The  traffickers  were  thunderstruck,  but  could  neither  oppose 
the  order  nor  deny  that  it  was  made  known  to  them  in  a  manner 
as  little  humiliating  to  them  as  was  practicable. 

Regulations  were  framed  to  prevent  ships  from  landing  any 
goods  without  permission.  The  master  was  to  receive  a  guard 
on  board,  to  bind  himself  under  a  penalty  of  £200  to  break  no 
bulk  and  land  no  liquor  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
Governor.  A  particular  wharf  was  prescribed  as  the  only  place 
where,  even  under  a  permit,  spirits  or  other  liquor  might  be 
landed.  Half  the  fibe  was  to  go  to  the  Orphan  Fund  and  half 
to  the  informer.  Connivers  on  shore  were  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  English  Smuggling  Acts.  No  vessel  was  to  leave  the 
harbour  without  the  naval  officer  s  certificate,  countersigned 
by  the  Governor.  There  were  other  provisions  to  guard  against 
the  escape  of  convicts  in  vessels,  and  a  table  of  fees  was  fixed. 

Colonel  Paterson  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  sight  in  some 
degree  the  past  delinquencies  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps ;  but  two  important  civil  officers  found  themselves  com- 
pelled by  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  throw  themselves  on 
King's  consideration. 

Mr.  Balmain,  the  principal  surgeon,  had  1400  gallons  of 
spirits  purchased  (before  King's  arrival)  at  from  ten  to  nineteen 
shillings  a  gallon.  Mr.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  had  3000  gallons 
under  similar  circumstances.  They  both  had  a  supply  of  tea 
also  in  their  possession.  They  wished  to  obey  the  law,  and 
offered  their  goods  "  for  government  and  prayed  for  other  relief," 
King  replied,  that  he  could  make  no  purchase  while  Governor 
Hunter  was  in  the  colony.    The  holders  asked  twenty  shillings 
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a  gallon,  which  King  declined  to  authorize.  When  King  arrived 
the  price  was  £2  a  gallon,  and  the  stock  on  hand  exceeded 
20,000  gallons.  Finally  he  agreed,  as  there  was  "  no  medium 
between  their  losing  the  whole  of  their  property  or  subjecting 
themselves  to  very  unpleasant  consequences,"  that  they  might 
dispose  of  *'  such  property  alone  as  they  purchased  before  "  his 
arrival ;  handing  to  him  accurate  lists  of  the  articles,  selling 
only  to  persons  sanctioned  by  him  at  the  price  (twenty  shillings) 
already  mentioned,  furnishing  monthly  returns  of  sales  and  stock 
remaining  on  hand,  and  giving  an  "  assurance  in  writing  that 
they  will  not  enter  into  any  future  speculations  or  purchases 
contrary  to  His  Majesty's  instructions/'  Both  of  them  ^ "  pledged 
themselves  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen  "  to  these  conditions. 

Hunter  found  his  occupation  gone,  and  ten  days  after  the 
communication  of  the  order  to  Paterson,  handed  the  government 
to  his  successor  (28th  September,  1800). 

The  speculative  and  enterprising  John  Macarthur,  indignant 
at  interference  with  a  traffic  which  Grose,  Paterson,  and  Hunter 
had  openly  sanctioned,  offered  (30th  September)  the  whole  of 
his  stock  to  the  Government — fifty  cattle,  ten  horses,  and  six 
hundred  sheep — ^for  £4000,  the  land  and  improvements  to  be 
included  in  the  price.  He  intended  to  return  to  England.  King 
recommended  the  purchase  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  (19th  June,  1801)  saw  no  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  the  horses,  but  approved  of  buying  the  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  farm  would  be  as  advantageous  to  the  settlement 
in  private  hands. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Grose,  in  encouraging  military 
officers  to  devote  themselves  largely  to  farming  pursuits,  and 
providing  them  with  convict  labour,  was  deviating  from  Phillip's 
practice  and  from  instructions  from  England.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  animadverted  strongly  upon  the  proof  now  afforded  of 
the  extent  of  Grose's  disobedience. 

"  I  highly  disapprove  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to 
which  Captain  Macarthur  belongs  allowing  him  or  any  other  officer  to 
continue  in  such  contradictory  situations  and  characters.  .  .  .  The 
evU,  and  a  great  one  it  is,  consists  in  individuals  who  are  not  settlers 

1  King  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  28th  September,  1800. 
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(and  whose  characteTS  and  situations  necessarily  incapacitate  them  from 
becoming  so)  being  enabled  at  the  public  cost  to  do  that  which  should 
have  been  done  for  the  public  itself  in  the  first  instance/' 

When  these  strictures  reached  the  colony  Macarthur  had  long 
left  it  under  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  detailed,  and  was 
indomitably  labouring  to  found  an  industry  which  was  to  become 
important  both  to  the  colony  and  to  England.  (He  left  to  his 
amiable  wife  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  his  property.) 

King  s  proceedings  in  arresting  the  spirit  traffic  were  highly 
commended.  "  Any  master  of  a  vessel  who  disregards  the  orders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  your  port  an  hour,  nor  should 
he  be  ever  suffered  to  return  to  it." 

The  traders  in  the  East  Indies  had  pampered  the  vicious 
cramng  of  the  community,  and  before  King  left  England  in  1799 
a  letter  had  been  sent  to  India  to  cause  steps  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  any  spirits  to  New  South  Wales. 
On  the  10th  March  1801  King  wrote  that  the  embargo  in 
India  had  done  much  good,  but  that  from  America,  the  Brazils, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  large  quantities  of  bad  spirits  were 
poured  into  the  colony.  Transport  ships  chartered  to  the  colony 
continually  brought  spirits.  Not  a  convict  ship  arrived  with 
less  than  8000  gallons.  He  implored  that  the  Transport  Board 
would  inform  all  owners  that  not  more  than  500  gallons  of  spirits 
would  be  allowed  to  be  landed  from  any  vessel.  An  American 
vessel  arrived  in  1801  with  13,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and  King 
did  not  allow  a  drop  to  be  landed.  Between  the  28th  Sep- 
tember 1800  and  31st  December  1801  he  had  sent  away  more 
than  32,000  gallons  of  spirits  and  22,000  gallons  of  wine  in  like 
manner,  and  that  which  was  landed  by  permission  was  sold  at 
prices  fixed  by  himself,  and  ranging  from  four  shillings  to  ten 
shillings  a  gallon.  These  prices  coming  after  the  recovery,  in 
the  Court  of  Sydney,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  shillings  a  gallon 
in  Governor  Hunter's  time,  and  confijrmed  by  him  on  appeal, 
abated  the  lust  of  importers. 

The  captain  of  the  American  vessel  asked  King  to  give  him 
a  certificate  that  the  importation  was  forbidden,  and  King  wrote 
to  the  United  States  Minister  in  London  (through  the  Secretary 
of  State),  hoping  that  his  letter  might  prevent  Americans  from 
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lisking  their  property ;  *'  the  penalty  of  landing  which,  without 
my  permit  in  writing,  is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo."  Lord 
Hobart,  who  then  controlled  the  department,  replied  : 

"  I  very  much  approve  of  the  steps  you  have  taken  to  lessen  the 
evils  arising  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  spirits  imported  into  the 
colony,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  firm  support  in  every  legal  and 
justifiable  exertion  you  may  continue  to  make  in  furtherance  of  this 
very  essential  object.  The  dismissal  of  the  American  vessel  will  operate 
more  powerfully  than  any  measure  to  prevent  the  resort  of  others  so 
laden ;  and  the  most  strict  instructions  will  be  given  to  all  masters  of 
vessels  from  this  country  and  from  Ireland  in  accordance  with  your 
suggestions,  which  1  have  not  failed  to  communicate  to  the  Gommis> 
sioners  of  Transport."  ^ 

King  had  written  also  (March,  1801)  to  the  Commissiorffers, 
and  they  replied  (31st  December,  1801)  : 

'*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  vast  quantities  of  spirits  have 
been  clandestinely  imported  into  New  South  Wales  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  tenour  of  our  charter  parties;  but  we  trust  that  your 
endeavours  co-operating  with  our  own,  will  in  future  greatly  dis- 
courage if  not  entirely  prevent  a  traffic  so  pernicious  to  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people  under  your  government." 

The  '  Chance,'  with  letters  of  marque,  was  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  King  acquainted  her  commander  (24'th  April,  1801)  that 
any  prize  he  might  take  would  receive  refreshments  necessary, 
but  if  containing  more  than  1000  gallons  of  spirits  would 
"not  be  suffered  to  come  into  the  cove  or  have  her  cargo 
condemned."  He  wrote  also  to  all  British  Consuls  in  America 
(March,  1802),  with  "  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State," 
informing  them  that  he  had  already  sent  more  than  one 
American  vessel  away  with  great  quantities  of  spirits,  and 
desiring  them  to  make   it  publicly  known  "that  no  greater 

*  Lord  Hobart's  instructions  were  not  always  consistent.  On  24th 
February,  1803,  while  enjoining  on  King  that  every  officer,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  compelled  to  attend  Divine  service  regularly,  he  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  encourage  convicts  to  behave  well,  that  those  who 
worked  properly  in  the  week  and  appeared  "  clean  on  Sunday  "  should  each 
have  "  a  pint  of  grog." 
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quantity  than  300  gallons  would  be  allowed  to  be  landed  from 
any  one  vessel." 

The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  sent  away  during  King's 
government  was  of  spirit,  69,484  gallons ;  of  wine,  31,293  gallons.^ 
Though  in  the  first  instance  he  had  taken  his  measures  without 
publicity,  he  had,  two  days  after  assuming  the  government, 
issued  a  public  order  (1st  October,  1800)  declaring  that  he  was 
"  instructed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unwarrantable  and  scandalous 
monopolies  that  have  eiisted  in  this  colony,"  that  "  no  person 
whatever  is  allowed  to  sell  or  retail  any  spirituous  liquors,"  or 
"  to  land  spirits  or  wines  without  the  Governor  s  own  permit  in 
writing."  Offenders  would  be  punished,  exclusive  of  the  seizure 
of  the  spirits.  "No  greater  price  than  twenty  shillings  per 
gallon  for  spirits  is  to  be  admitted  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution  unless  it  shall  appear  that  it  cost  that  sum  or  more 
from  the  master  of  any  ship,  in  which  case  no  advance  on  the 
retail  will  be  allowed." 

On  the  27th  October  an  order  announced  that  licenses  to 
sell  spirits  would  be  granted  to  persons  "  recommended  by  the 
magistrates  to  the  Governor."  The  penalty  for  selling  without 
a  Ucense  was  £10  for  each  offence,  with  two  months  hard  labour 
on  a  hulk  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay,  justices  having  power  to 
send  to  the  hulk  instead  of  fining  in  the  first  instance.  Persons 
licensed  "entertaining  any  person  from  the  beating  of  the 
tap-too  until  the  following  noon,  or  during  Divine  service,  will 
be  deprived  of  their  license  and  incur  the  penalty  of  £5,  half  to 
the  informer  and  half  to  the  Orphan  Fund."     No  ti-ust  was  to 

^  Return  (in  King's  handwriting)  from  September  1800  to  August  1806. 


Spirite. 

Wine. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

British            

.       2,886 

320 

American       

.     27,403 

22,697 

British  from  India    .. 

..    39,196 

8,276 

69,484  31,293 

The  average  price  at  which  he  permitted  the  spirits  which  were  landed  to 
be  gold  is  stated  in  the  same  return  to  have  been — for  spirits,  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  for  wine,  five  shillings  per  gallon.  The  extortion  from 
which  the  community  was  saved  may  be  inferred  from  the  prices  which 
had  been  recognized  and  enforced  under  Governor  Hunter. 
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be  given  for  liquor  or  tavern  reckonings  for  more  than  £1 ;  and 
any  licensee  suing  against  this  provision  "shall  be  non-suited 
and  pay  treble  charges/'  A  fee  of  £3  was  to  be  paid  (on  each 
license)  to  the  Orphan  Fund. 

The  following  General  Order,  published  20th  December,  1800, 
chosen  from  many  others  of  similar  import,  shows  the  manner  in 
which  spirits  were  admitted  into  the  colony  under  King's  orders. 
The  vessel  had  arrived  from  England. 

"  The  Governor  having  contracted  for  2000  gallons  of  spirits  to  be 
divided  among  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  are  not  provided 
with  any,  and  the  soldiers  and  settlers  at  this  place  and  at  N"orfolk 
Island ;  such  spirits  will  be  divided  in  the  following  proportions ;  for 
which — money,  Government,  or  paymaster's  bills  are  to  be  given  : — 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  ...  259  gallons. 

Settlers  at  Port  Jackson  320       „ 

Ditto  at  Norfolk  Island  250       „ 

To  be  divided  among  officers,  civil  and  military  1171       „ 

payment  for  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  proportions,  to  the 
Commissary,  previous  to  the  Eoyal  Admiral's  departure. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  4«.  per  gallon ;  settlers  5s, 
6d,  per  gallon ;  and  officers  6«.  per  gallon.  The  Governor  remits  the 
assessment  of  one  shilling  per  gallon  to  the  regiment ;  and  to  the 
officers,  for  40  gallons  each  per  annum.  All  above  that  quantity  to 
pay  for  the  assessment." 

Though  King  thought  it  fit  to  communicate  his  instructions 
with  some  delicacy  to  the  officers  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
outspoken  afterwards  in  the  published  General  Orders.  On  the 
20th  December  1801,  "  John  Green,  a  convict,  being  detected  in 
exchanging  spirits  for  wheat  with  the  Government  threshers  . .  . 
has  forfeited  the  spirits  and  the  wheat,  which  with  his  dwelling- 
house  are  forfeited  to  the  purposes  of  Government,  and  the 
delinquent  is  sent  to  Norfolk  Island."     On  the  same  day,  as 

**  it  appears  that  an  officer  has  given  the  spirits  he  was  permitted  by 
the  Governor  to  purchase  for  his  domestic  purposes  to  a  licensed  retailer 
of  spirituous  liquors,  to  deliver  to  individuals  by  his  orders,  the 
Governor  once  more  calls  the  attention  of  the  officers,  civil  and 
military,  to  the  delicate  manner  in  which  he  communicated  the  Royal 
Instructions  to  them  on  that  behalf ;  and  he  now  directs  that  if  any 
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officer  shall  so  far  abuse  the  indulgence  granted  him,  of  being  allowed 
to  purchase  spirits  for  his  domestic  purposes,  by  giving  it  on  any  pre- 
text to  any  retailer  whatever,  or  licensed  person,  to  retail  or  give  out 
by  his  orders,  such  spirits  will  not  only  be  seized,  but  also  the  offender 
will  be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial.  Licensed  persons  receiving 
permits  for  spirits  are  to  draw  it  themselves  ;  and  if  they  receive  spirits 
from  any  other  person  to  dispose  of  on  their  own  account,  all  such 
spirits  will  be  seized,  and  the  receiver  forfeit  his  license,  recognizances, 
and  all  strong  drinks  found  on  his  premises,  which  will  become  the 
property  of  the  person  suing  to  conviction.  And  if  any  person,  civil 
or  military,  settlers,  freemen,  or  prisoners,  shall  presume  to  purchase 
wheat  with  spirits,  all  such  wheat,  spirits,  and  the  premises  on  which 
they  are  found  will  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  the  offender  dealt 
with  according  to  his  situation." 

The  Order  which  King  issued  on  his  assumption  of  office, 
forbidding  the  landing  of  spirits  without  the  Governor  s  written 
permit,  he  repeated  in  December  1801,  with  the  addition,  that 
any  master  of  a  ship  contravening  it,  "  exclusive  of  forfeiting  the 
penalty  of  his  bond,  is  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  port  immediately, 
and  information  thereof  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  such  masters  may  not  be  employed  by  Government  in 
future."  By  these  measures,  by  causing  importers  to  bond  the 
spirits  imported,  by  ordering  that  wheat  and  live  stock  should 
be  received  as  legal  payment  for  debts,  at  the  Government  store 
established  to  provide  articles  for  settlers  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  by  regulating  the  prices  at  which  private  importers  might 
dispose  of  their  goods,  the  Governor  reported  (December  1801) 
that  a  manifest  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in  the 
community.     He  had  encountered 

"  much  animadversion,  secret  threats,  and  officious  advice,"  "  all  which 
has  been  silently  contemned,  and  by  persevering  in  the  line  of  duty 
pointed  out  it  is  hoped  a  continuation  of  that  amendment  which  is  so 
obvious  will  fully  contradict  the  prediction  or  itither  hopes  of  those 
who  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  colony  from  those  regulations,  and 
particularly  from  the  prohibition  of  spirits." 

Two  magistrates  were  "  more  than  suspected  '*  of  complicity 
in  the  "  practices  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent."  In  1803, 
observing  with  "  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  "  Lord  Hobart  s 
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approval  of  his  efforts  to  do  away  "  the  disgraceful  extortion  and 
improprieties  "  which  had  so  long  been  rampant,  and  from  which 
his  endeavours  had  "greatly  extricated  the  inhabitants,"  he 
added  that  he  had  not  "escaped  censure  and  most  assassinating 
attacks  from  those  whose  enormities  have  been  checked  and 
put  a  stop  to." 

But  a  new  difficulty  occurred  in  1803.  Governor  Hunter  had 
permitted  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  a  member  of  a  mercantile  house 
in  Calcutta,  to  establish  himself  in  Sydney.  In  March  1801 
King  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Campbell  to  import  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  cows  from  Bengal  for  the  Government,  at  a  price 
of  JE28  per  head,  which  was  JE7  less  than  had  been  given  in  1793. 
The  Government  was  to  select  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  those 
which  might  arrive.  After  much  delay  the  contract  was 
executed  in  1803  on  the  arrival  of  the  '  Castle  of  Good  Hope,' 
with  three  hundred  and  seven  cows,  of  which  King  selected  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Campbell  had  permission  to  import 
4000  gallons  of  spirits  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  officers  and 
inhabitants.  He  imported  14,631  gallons,  although  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  had  recently  issued  a  very  stringent  proclamation 
against  unauthorized  shipments  of  spirits  from  India.  Campbell 
pleaded  that  as  he  was  a  loser  by  the  cattle  speculation  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  the  spirits  thus  surreptitiously  put 
on  board.  King  enlarged  his  permission  to  8000  gallons,  but 
sent  more  than  6500  gallons  away.  He  reported  the  fact  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  with  earnest  entreaty  for  "  kind  interference 
in  preventing  such  quantities  of  spirits  being  sent  down  here.*' 
He  told  the  Secretary  of  State  (May,  1803) : 
"  Against  great  opposition  and  with  much  anxiety  I  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  inundation  of  spirits.  Every  settler  and  individual  has  felt  the 
benefit,  and  I  did  hope  that  by  confining  the  quantity  imported  to  a 
sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants'  domestic  use,  every  comfort  and  none 
of  the  inconveniences  would  be  felt.  However,  the  quantity  brought 
by  this  ship  from  India  will,  I  feel,  be  an  inducement  to  other  adven- 
turers, notwithstanding  I  have  refused  Mr.  Campbell  permission  to 
land  a  part  of  the  spirits  brought  by  his  ship,  and  informed  him  that 
not  more  than  2000  gallons  will  be  allowed  to  be  landed  here  from 
any  one  ship." 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Governor-General  of 
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India,  and  added:  ''If  spirits  are  once  more  suffered  to  bd 
brought  here,  the  same  beggary  and  ruin  will  inevitably  ensue 
to  those  unfortunate  people  who  are  now  almost  rescued  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  former  importations." 

It  is  necessary  to  pursue  closely  the  proceedings  of  Governor 
Ring  with  regard  to  traffic  in  spirits  for  several  reasons,  some 
of  which  concern  popular  errors  respecting  the  deposition  of 
Governor  Bligh  in  1808.  King  was  sent  to  effeot  a  reform  in 
face  of  much  difficulty.  He  effected  it ;  and,  by  strange  mis- 
fortune, his  labours  have  been  not  only  unnoticed  by  some 
historians,  but  he  has  been  accused  of  having  created  or  fostered 
the  evils  he  repressed.  The  principal  scandal  was  so  completely 
removed  that  all  reference  to  misbehaviour  of  officers,  civil  or 
military,  was  withdrawn  from  the  instructions  issued  to  his 
successor,  Bligh.^     He  was  fated  to  find  that  merchants  might 

^  Dr.  John  Diinmore  Lang,  of  whose  *  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  New  South  Wales'  four  editions  were  published  between  1834  and  1874, 
absolutely  makes  no  mention  of  any  attempt  by  King  to  restrain  improper 
traffic  in  spirits.  He  even  declares  that  the  "  grinding  monopoly  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  still  subsisted  " 
under  King ;  that  King  dispensed  '*  with  liberality  and  profusion  to  eman- 
cipated convicts,  licenses  to  sell  rum ; "  and  that  "  a  general  dissolution 
of  morals  and  a  general  relaxation  of  penal  discipline  were  the  result  of 
a  state  of  things  so  outrageously  preposterous.**  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
whence  statements  so  utterly  untrue  could  have  been  derived.  They  deprive 
Dr.  Lang  of  any  claim  to  be  believed  in  any  assertion.  The  '  General 
Orders'  published  in  Sydney  gave  ample  proof  of  the  truth,  and  on  other 
points  he  often  quoted  them.  Another  writer,  who  would  not  knowingly 
offend  against  the  truth,  Mr.  James  Bonwick  (in  his  *  Curious  Facts  of  Old 
Colonial  Days  *),  seems  to  have  adopted  from  Lang*s  pages  the  idea  that 
when  Governor  King  retired  "  the  leading  officers  and  merchants  **  had  a 
monopoly  in  selling  **  strong  drink — the  recognized  currency  of  the  period.** 
A  writer  who  gave  credit  to  Dr.  Lang  was  likely  to  be  misled  by  his 
unfounded  statement  that  Bligh  was  "  enjoined  **  to  break  up  "  the  mon- 
strous system  **  by  which  officers,  civil  and  military,  trafficked  in  spirits ; 
the  fact  being  that  though  the  Royal  instructions  to  Bligh  were  in  their 
genera]  terms  similar  to  those  communicated  to  the  officers  by  King  (as 
explained  in  the  text),  the  special  statement  that  "officers  had  entered 
into  the  most  unwarrantable  traffic**  was  omitted  from  the  instructions 
to  Bligh,  as  published  by  Lang  himself.  Even  the  general  instructions 
might  mislead  the  careless,  or  those  who,  not  knowing  of  the  previous 
more  pointed  instructions  to  King,  imagined  that  any  special  duty  was 
imposed  on  Bligh  in  the  matter,  and  were  ignorant  that  the  reproach 
against  the  officers  was  withdrawn  from  the  Royal  instructions  to 
VOL.  I.  R 
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be  as  troublesome  as  officers.  The  house  of  Campbell  and  Co. 
"pleaded  untruths"  to  the  Governor-General  in  India.  The 
statements  of  their  partner  in  Sydney  proved  that  they  had 
done  so.  This  conduct,  King  wrote  (14th  August,  1804),  "ill 
accords  with  the  duty  a  merchant  enjoying  the  protection  of 
a  government  owes  to  the  local  regulations  for  ensuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  society  he  lives  in,  and  by  whom  he  lives.*' 

The  Governor-General  in  India,  as  soon  as  he  received  King's 
complaints,  ordered  the  re-landing  of  certain  spirits  from  a 
vessel  in  which  they  had  been  placed  for  exportation  to  Sydney 
on  false  representations.  On  the  14th  August,  1804  King  sent 
his  thanks  for  the  attention  thus  paid  to  his  remonstrances. 
In  reporting  all  the  facts  to  Lord  Hobart  (14th  August,  1804), 
King  said :  "  I  have  no  view  to  injure  Mr.  Campbell,  who  I 
believe  in  every  other  circumstance  has  acted  with  a  becoming 
propriety,  and  is  deserving  of  every  other  encouragement  except 
forcing  spirits  on  the  colony,*' 

The  devices  of  importers  were  numerous.  A  small  vessel,  the 
'Fair  American,'  was  consigned  to  Campbell  and  Co.  under 
American  colours,  on  the  pretext  of  importing  cattle,  of  which 
"two  arrived,  but  a  considerable  object  was  7203  gallons  of 
spirits."  King  issued  a  proclamation  (28th  May,  1804)  to  the 
effect  that, 

"in  consequence  of  the  illicit  and  improper  means  that  have  been 
adopted,  and  still  continue,  to  import  and  introduce  spirits  iuto  this 
colony  (in  defiance  of  His  Majesty's  instructions,  my  orders  consequent 
thereon,  the  proclamation  of  .the  Most  Noble  the  Governor-General  of 
the  British  Territories  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  communications 
made  to  the  American  Consids  .  .  .  )  f or  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
the  inhabitants,  destroying  their  health,  and  subverting  the  regularity 
necessary  to  be  observed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  ...  on 
all  spirits  brought  from  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
without  my  permission  .  .  .  there  shall  be  paid  an  additional  duty 
of  five  pounds  for  every  one  hundred  gallons." 

Moreover,  spirits  brought  without  permission  were  not  to  be 
sold  by  the  importer  for  more  than  "six  shillings  per  gallon, 

Bligh  because  the  evil  complained  of  had  been  removed  by  Bligh's 
predecessor. 
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including  duty  of  two  shillings,"  with  other  deductions  ad 
valorem  and  for  wharfage.  The  vessel,  it  was  hoped,  would  go 
to  sea  after  landing  her  dry  goods  rather  than  undergo  such 
charges.  But  the  master  pleaded  that  she  was  "too  rotten." 
The  Governor  ordered  a  survey,  and  the  plea  was  confirmed. 
The  consignees  succeeded  thus  in  forcing  one  cargo  upon  the 
colony,  the  spirits  being  sold  under  the  ordinary  conditions. 

There  were  many  cases  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  record. 
Those  of  the  '  Myrtle '  and  the  '  Eagle '  deserve  notice.  On  the 
19th  October,  1804,  the  'Myrtle,'  having  cleared  from  Bengal 
for  the  north-west  coast  of  America^  arrived  in  Sydney,  for 
which  place  her  whole  cargo  appeared  to  have  been  selected. 
She  was  consigned  to  the  Campbell  house,  and  had  7500 
gallons  of  spirits  on  board.  King  forbade  the  landing  of  the 
spirits,  and  as  the  master  was  insolent  to  the  guard,  a  Qeneral 
Order  was  issued  to  prevent  the  master  or  any  one  on  board 
from  landing  without  written  permission.  The  naval  officer  was 
commanded  by  the  General  Order  to  order  the  *  Myrtle '  to  leave 
"  before  to-morrow  evening,  and  not  to  return  here  again  on  any 
pretence  whatever."  A  copy  of  the  General  Order  was  sent 
to  the  Governor-General  in  India. 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  formed  at  Hobart  Town 
and  at  the  Tamar  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  King  had  instructed 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  at  Norfolk  Island,  at  Hobart  Town, 
and  at  Port  Dalrymple,  to  carry  out  vigorously  at  those  places 
the  restrictions  existing  at  Sydney  with  regard  to  spirit-traffic. 
But  Collins  at  Hobart  Town  was  a  man  unfit  to  govern.  His 
easy  immorality  was  well  known.  The  '  Myrtle '  went  to  Hobart 
Town,  and  Collins,  duped  into  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  spirits.  Collins  wrote  to  King :  "  The 
captain  accounted  for  his  not  bringing  any  letters  from  Your 
Excellency  "  by  alleging  that  it  had  not  been  "  his  intention  when 
he  left  Sydney  to  go  southwards." 

Another  "  daring  piece  of  contempt  to  His  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions and  regulations  of  the  colony"  reported  by  King  (30th 
April,  1805)  was,  that  "the  master  of  the  'Sophia'  purchased 
with  the  Government  Bills  he  got  from  Governor  Collins  (for 
wheat  sent  by  King  to  Collins)  upwards  of  1500  gallons  of  spirits 
out  of  the  '  Myrtle/  the  greater  part  of  which  was  brought  here 
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in  the  '  Sophia/  King  at  once  "  put  the  King's  mark  on  the 
'Sophia'  and  the  spirits  she  contained."  But  the  Judge- 
Advocate  Atkins,  whose  character  will  be  described  elsewhere, 
thought  the  'Sophia'  and  her  cargo  could  not  be  adjudicated 
upon,  and  that  the  daring  conduct  of  her  master  and  consignees 
could  not  be  punished. 

King  made  more  stringent  port-orders,  imposing  high  penalties 
on  offending  ship-masters,  and  reported  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  As  to  the  diflSculty  of  dealing  with  Mr.  R.  Campbell 
(then  absent  in  England),  he  respectfully  suggested  that  "  more 
eflScient  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  a  conduct  that,  however  much 
it  may  add  to  his  and  his  partner's  interest,  will  infallibly  be  the 
destruction  of  this  colony."  Though  unable  to  procure  convic- 
tion by  process  in  the  court.  King  at  the  same  time  made  a 
notable  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  his  own 
orders.  The  house  of  Campbell,  besides  increasing  (from  5000 
to  8000  gallons)  the  quantity  which  the  Governor-General  of 
India  permitted  them  to  send  in  a  cattle-transport  to  Fort 
Dalrymple,  caused  another  vessel,  the  '  Eagle,' ^  without  any 
permission,  to  carry  16,000  gallons  from  Ceylon  to  Sydney. 
King  sent  them,  together  with  the  1500  gallons  "in  the  '  Sophia,' 
on  which  he  had  put  the  king's  mark,"  back  to  India.  An 
extraordinary  combination  was  made  to  oppose  this  high-handed 
proceeding;  and  as  more  than  one  of  those  who  conspired  at 
this  time  to  "  force  spirits  upon  the  colony "  became  bosom- 
advisers  of  Governor  Bligh  in  the  events  which  ended  in  Bligh'a 
deposition,  it  is  proper  to  describe  who  and  what  one  of  them 
was. 

George  Crossley,  after  twice  standing  in  the  pillory  for  perjury, 
was  transported  to  New  South  Wales  for  repetition  of  his  crime. 
The  rumour  ran,  and  was  believed  even  amongst  his  brother- 
criminals,  that  it  was  he  who,  in  forging  a  signature  to  a  will 
with  the  hand  of  a  dead  man,  placed  a  fly  in  the  mouth  of  the 
body,  so  that  he  might,  though  he  made  a  mark  with  a  senseless 
hand,  be  able  to  swear  that  there  was  life  in  the  body  when  the 
name  was  affixed.  Strange  indeed  are  the  contradictions  in  the 
human  mind  when  an  additional  ingredient  of  villainy  could 
be  supposed  capable  of  lessening  crime,  or  securing  impunity. 
1  King  to  Lord  Camden,  30th  April,  1805. 
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That  the  man  was  plausible  was  soon  learned  by  colonists.  In 
a  memorial  in  his  own  handwriting  he  stated  to  the  Governor 
that  he  paid  for  the  passage  of  himself  and  his  wife.  On  the 
voyage  he  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  ship,  by  means  of  forged 
documents,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  command  of  large  funds 
in  England.  The  officers  accepted  bills  for  goods.  Crossley,  on 
arriving  in  Sydney,  obtained  more  goods  from  traders,  and  set 
up  a  shop  with  the  permission  of  Qovemor  Hunter.  King  wrote 
(7th  August,  1803)  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

"On  my  arrival  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  well-known  character 
keeping  a  respectable  shop,  full  of  goods,  the  fate  of  which  all  sus- 
pected. After  being  a  year  in  the  government  I  was  importuned  to 
give  him  a  conditional  emancipation, — which  I  complied  with, — to 
enable  his  creditors  to  recover  from  him,  or  for  him  to  sue  for  his  own 
debts,  which  his  disability  as  a  convict  prevented." 

Crossley  poured  forth  a  strain  of  gratitude  for  the  "  goodness 
that  shall  only  be  forgotten  when  life  itself  shall  cease,  and  my 
future  uniformity  of  conduct  shall  be  such  on  all  occasions  as  to 
merit  your  future  approbation."  ^  As  the  man  had  been 
subjected  to  no  constraint  before  the  conditional  pardon,  his 
creditors  thought  of  no  more  important  result  than  that  of 
rendering  him  liable.     But  he  taught  them  otherwise. 

In  due  time  his  fraudulent  bills  were  sent  back,  protested, 
from  London,  and  by  every  device  of  law  and  of  roguery  Crossley 
fought  in  the  civil  courts  against  his  dupes.  He  had  bought 
farms ;  he  had  lent  money ;  he  pressed  the  widow  for  payment. 
From  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  the  merchant,  he  had  obtained 
sundries  to  the  extent  of  £1691.  Campbell,  before  the  goods 
arrived,  became  suspicious,  and  (1800)  petitioned  King  to  cause 
the  goods  to  be  indented,  so  as  to  prevent  Crossley  and  his 
wife  from  embezzling.  Campbell,  having  sent  the  bills  to 
England,  could  not  produce  his  proofs,  and  King  declined  to 
interfere  under  the  circumstances.  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  as  agent 
for  English  traders,  had  taken  bills  from  Crossley  and  his  wife 
for  £1886.     They  were   dishonoured.    Wentworth  took  legal 

*  MS.  memorial  from  Crossley  to  Governor  King,  4th  June,  1801.  In 
promising  "uniformity  of  conduct"  the  writer  perhaps  preserved  an  inner 
conviction  that  he  was  justified  in  adhering  to  his  previous  courses. 
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measures  successfully.  Crossley  appealed  to  the  Governor, 
whose  decision  confirmed  that  of  the  court.  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  control  payments  from  Crossley's  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  (1802).  Crossley  having  promised 
compliance,  evaded  it  by  making  away  with  goods.  His  farm 
at  the  Hawkesbury  was  ordered  (July,  1802)  to  be  sold.^  The 
Provost-Marshal,  Smyth,  levied.  Crossley  averred  that  the 
levy  was  made  on  Sunday,  and  brought  an  action  for  £10,000, 
including  Wentworth  in  the  action.  There  was  violent  cross- 
swearing.  Perjury  was  somewhere.  Wentworth  asked  "if  it 
was  ever  known  that  a  plaintiflF  in  a  suit  had  been  coupled  with 
the  sheriflF  in  an  action  of  trespass  brought  in  consequence  of 
irregularity  in  that  sheriffs  proceedings  ?  The  position  was 
preposterous  and  absurd."  At  the  same  time  Wentworth 
believed  the  levy  was  duly  made  on  Saturday.  Atkins,  the 
Judge- Advocate,  and  two  others  formed  the  civil  court.  They 
exonerated  Wentworth,  but  gave  a  verdict  against  Smyth  for 
£10  with  costs.  In  February  1804  King,  on  appeal,  confirmed 
the  acquittal  of  Wentworth,  reversed  the  verdict  against  Smyth, 
and  condemned  Crossley  to  pay  all  costs.  Crossley  sent  in  a 
lengthy  memorial,^  and  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council.  King 
demanded  security  that  he  would  prosecute  the  appeal  "  within 
twelve  months  after  his  term  of  transportation "  might  expire, 
and  pay  such  costs  and  damages  as  might  be  awarded  if  King's 
sentence  should  be  confirmed. 

Crossley  retorted  that  "  to  exact  such  -security  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land."  King  had  no  lawyer  to  advise  him, 
but  declared  (March,  1804)  that  refusal  to  give  security  was 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  full  eflfect  to  his  award.  "  Yet  as  I 
deem  it  expedient  to  suspend  that  part  of  the  award  respecting 

*  Amongst  other  devices,  Crossley  in  paying  £400  to  the  Provost-Marshal 
tendered  it  in  copper.  On  Smyth's  refusal  to  accept  so  much  copper, 
in  one  sum,  Crossley  paid  the  debt  in  eighty  instalments  of  £6  each,  which 
were  accepted  as  lawful.  Wentworth  asked  the  Governor  how  he  was  to 
consolidate  the  copper  "for  the  interests  of  the  merchants  concerned,"  but 
King  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  giving  him  a  bill  on  His  Majesty's 
trcasiir}'  for  it,  as  it  was  "  the  current  circulating  coin  of  the  territory." 

*  On  another  petition  from  Crossley  (December,  1802)  containing  dozens 
of  pages,  King  wrote :  "  I  have  read  this  case,  and  am  well  satisfied  of  its 
total  want  of  truth  in  every  material  respect." 
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payment  to  the  respondents,  Messrs.  Mangles  and  Co.  (D. 
Wentworth's  clients)  until  I  am  informed  how  far  it  is  legal  to 
require  the  said  security.'*  I  .  .  .  [order  the  Provost-Marshal 
to  pay  to  the  hands  of  the  Commissary-General  all  money]  "  now 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  in  your  hands  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  said  Crossley  s  eflFects." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  proceedings,  taxing  so  heavily  the 
time  of  a  governor,  were  terminated  about  the.  time  of  a  serious 
rebellion.  There  were  many  other  cases  in  which  Crossley  was 
litigant,  but  they  need  not  be  described.  In  the  one  detailed 
a  posthumous  claim  arose.  The  Provost-Marshal  died.  The 
administrator  of  his  estate,  an  emancipist,  appealed  against  the 
verdict  of  the  Court,  which  gave  priority  to  the  new  Provost- 
Marshal  in  dealing  with  Crossley's  estate.  The  administrator 
appealed,  and  complied  with  the  Governor's  demand  of  security 
that  the  appeal  should  be  prosecuted.  It  may  seem  incredible 
that  the  English  Government  would  not,  if  they  could,  find  a 
lawyer  to  assist  the  Governor  in  performing  his  duty  as  the 
highest  local  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Judge- Advocate  Atkins  had 
once  been  an  officer  in  the  army.  As  he  acted  with  Crossley  as 
the  trusted  adviser  of  Governor  Bligh  he  may  be  coupled  with 
him  here.  When  Collins,  the  first  Judge- Advocate,  returned  to 
England  in  1796,  Governor  Hunter  appointed  Atkins  tempor- 
arily. The  Secretary  of  State  appointed  Mr.  Richard  Dore. 
He,  after  officiating  from  the  beginning  of  1798,  died  in  1800. 
Atkins  applied  for  the  office.*  King  appointed  him  temporarily 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  having  heretofore  acted,"  but  urged  the 
necessity  of  good  behaviour.  Atkins,  thanking  him,  said,  *'  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  often  been  guilty  of  intemperance,  but 
I  pledge  myself  to  His  Excellency  that  no  cause  of  censure  on 
that  head  shall  reach  me  in  future,  but  permit  me  to  say,  that 
had  the  foibles  of  others  been  as  nearly  watched  as  mine,  I  should 
not  be  the  only  one  to  whom  that  crime  might  be  imputed." 
But  though   Atkins    was  appointed  temporarily.   King  never 

*  He  opplied  thus:  "Mr.  Dore  being  now  resigned  to  his  mother 
earth  ....  my  education  has  not  been  what  is  called  a  legal  one,  but  a 
classical  one  ....  I  am  induced  to  hope  (Governor  Hunter  having  pre- 
viously employed  him)  your  Excellency  will  restore  me  to  the  official  duties 
of  that  office." 
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ceased  to  urge  that  professional  knowledge  was  required  for 
the  office.  He  made  no  special  complaint  against  Atkins,  who 
paid  "  as  much  general  attention  to  the  duty  as  any  man  might 
do  who  has  not  made  the  law  his  study  and  profession,"  but  he 
deemed  it  essential  that  the  Judge- Advocate  should  be  a  lawyer. 
Year  after  year  the  same  application  was  made  by  King  without 
result.  In  1804,  when  putting  down  internal  rebellion  and 
establishing  settlements  in  Van  Diemen's  land  to  keep  away 
the  French  flag,  he  ventured  to  tell  Lord  Hobart  that  he  felt  it 

"  indispensable  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  as  for  a  guide 
to  the  Governor  and  to  prevent  frequency  of  appeals,  that  a  professional 
man  be  appointed,  either  as  Judge- Advocate  or  Chief-Justice,  who  can 
give  the  Governor  (who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  lawyer)  that  conclusive 
legal  information  which  is  so  requisite,  and  who  is  able  to  counteract 
the  chicane  and  litigious  conduct  of  a  few  transported  practisers,  who 
have  practised  sufficient  of  the  laws  of  England  to  know  the  chicanery 
and  evil  purposes  a  bad  man  can  turn  them  to."  ^ 

I  know  not  what  excuse  can  be  devised  by  friends  of  Lord 
Hobart  for  such  neglect  to  do  his  duty  as  he  displayed  if  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  find  such  a  person  as  was  asked  for. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  King  did  not  allow  the 
convict-attorneys  to  plead  for  others.  Crossley  no  doubt 
defended  himself.  Another  of  the  class,  also  conditionally 
emancipated,  was  allowed  to  act  as  clerk  to  the  Judge- Advocate 
and  magistrates ;  but  there  was  no  Roll  of  Attorneys  and  no 
Bar  in  the  colony.  The  ex-convict  clerk  was  in  1802  (General 
Order)  convicted  before  King  in  the  Appeal  Court  "  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  evidently  intended  to  mislead  the 
Governor  s  decision,"  and  was  again  sentenced  by  King  to  seven 
years'  transportation  "  to  Norfolk  Island  with  hard  labour." 

The  convict-attorneys  did  not  love  the  Governor.  His  success 
in  stifling  the  spirit-traffic  had  made  some  enemies.  Sundrj' 
court-martials  had  made  others.  In  1805  Crossley  strangely 
assisted  Mr.  Palmer  (the  Commissary-General),  acting  as  agent 
for  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  away 

*  There  were  other  convict-attorneys,  bnt  Crossley,  as  the  adviser  of 
Bligh,  is  the  only  one  worth  attention.  Qovernor  Macquarie  patronized  one 
of  them  foolishly  in  after  years,  because  the  man  eulogized  Macquarie  in 
rhyme. 
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by  the  Governor  of  the  16,000  gallons  of  spirits  sought  to  be 
improperly  landed  from  the  ship  *  Eagle/  Palmer  endeavoured 
to  resist  the  order.  Crossley,  at  Palmer's  house  at  the  Hawkes- 
bury,  drew  up  a  petition,  praying  that  the  spirits  might  be 
landed.  With  another  reprobate  character  Crossley  obtained 
many  signatures  of  settlers  to  the  petition.  King  wrote  to  the 
Governor-General  in  India  (31st  May,  1805)  that  "existing 
circumstances  had  placed  him  under  the  unpopular  necessity" 
of  sending  the  spirits  away,  in  spite  of  "  every  improper  and 
illegal  measure  taken  to  invite  the  settlers  to  request"  the 
landing. 

"  Two  evils  were  left  to  choose  :  either  to  obey  the  king's  instruo- 
tions  and  send  the  spirits  away  at  the  risk  of  any  opposition,  or  to 
yield  to  the  demand  mider  cover  of  a  petition,  plunge  the  inhabitants 
into  every  species  of  crime,  and  entail  debts  on  the  settlers  that  many 
years  of  hard  labour  would  not  have  extricated  them  from.  Duty  and 
humanity  required  my  choosing  the  former  by  hastening  the  departure 
of  the  *  Eagle,'  and  I  respectfully  hope  that  any  measures  your  Lord- 
ship in  council  may  he  pleased  to  direct  will  prevent  the  further  influx 
of  spirits  which  interested  individuals  are  so  active  in  sending  to  this 
territory  from  India.  In  expressing  my  concern  for  the  trouble  this 
subject  has  occasioned  your  Lordship  in  council,  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  by  your  Lordship's  government  to 
prevent  the  evil  His  Majesty's  service  and  the  public  prosperity  in 
these  settlements  have  so  much  cause  to  lament." 

At  the  same  time  Lord  Hobart  was  implored  to  take  "  more 
efficient  steps"  with  Mr.  Campbell,  supposed  to  be  then  in 
England. 

King  took  steps  in  the  colony.  He  conceived  the  petition  to 
be  more  of  a  "  command  than  a  request." 

"  However  speciously  worded,  it  had  for  its  object  the  vesting  the 
spirits  in  the  hands  or  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Campbell's  agents,  who 
were  (the  deluded  settlers  were  informed)  to  have  retailed  it  at  six 
shillings  a  gallon  for  fresh  pork  at  sixpence  a  pound,  which  would 
infallibly  have  prevented  any  exertion  in  agriculture  and  been  the 
means  of  beggaring  the  settlers.  As  I  conceived  this  measure  highly 
improper,  I  hastened  the  '  Eagle's '  departure  without  allowing  one  drop 
to  be  landed." 

King  "  summoned  the  magistrates  to  consider  whether  the 
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signatures  to  the  petition  had  been  obtained  in  a  proper  manner." 
They  thought  that  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  every  person  had  a 
right  to  petition,  and  that  any  irregularity  might  have  "  proceeded 
from  ignorance,"  and  recommended  the  "  discharge  of  the  delin- 
quents,'* which  King  "  concurred  with  readily,"  first  giving  an 
"admonishing  General  Order,"  the  date  of  which,  8th  June, 
proves  that  "  the  delinquents  "  had  been  confined  for  some  time. 
On  any  "supposed  or  real  occasion"  an  intending  petitioner 
was  to  communicate  with  "  the  nearest  magistrate,"  who  was  to 
refer  to  the  Governor,  that  "immediate  attention"  might  be 
given,  which  would  "  prevent  the  seditious  and  ill-disposed  going 
about  getting  petitions  signed  by  the  credulous  and  unwary  for 
the  most  destructive  purposes."  .  .  .  Legal  and  proper  petitions 
he  would  decide  upon  the  existing  laws  of  England  .  ..."  as 
nearly  as  local  circumstances "  .  .  .  .  and  the  "  tranquillity  and 
welfare  of  the  colony"  would  admit. 

"  Any  petition  sanctioned  by  three  magistrates  to  be  signed  by  more 
than  one  person  after  its  subject  has  been  first  communicated  to  the 
Governor  will  be  received  and  strictly  considered ;  but  any  person 
presuming  to  go  about  with  petitions  otherwise  than  allowed  by  law, 
will  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  provided  for  on  that  behalf  by  the 
laws  of  England." 

"  This  measure,"  the  Governor  wrote,  "  had  the  effect  of  calming 
the  petitioning  settlers,  or  rather  two  or  three  interested  people  who 
cared  but  little  for  the  welfare  of  those  about  them,  provided  their 
avarice  could  be  gratified  at  any  sacrifice  of  health,  property,  and 
morals.  In  short,  the  vessel  sailed  with  her  cargo  to  return  to  India 
without  any  murmur  on  the  occasion."  ^ 

At  a  later  date  (March  1806)  King  wrote  that  on  a  small 
American  vessel  coming  in  "  with  the  old  excuse  of  requiring 
repairs,  &o. ,  but  in  fact  to  dispose  of  his  cargo,"  he  was  induced 
by  "  consideration  of  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  " 
when  the  '  Eagle '  was  sent  away,  to  permit  the  landing  of  a 
portion  of  the  spirits  under  regulations  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Another  form  of  the  evil  it  was  diflScult  to  arrest.     Unlawful 

^  It  has  been  necessary  to  narrate  the  matter  of  this  petition  at  some 
length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  observe  how  preposterous  has  been  the 
statement  that  with  such  an  adviser  as  Crossley,  Bligh  provoked  resistance 
by  any  antagonism  to  spirit-traffic. 
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stills  had  long  been  resorted  to.i  King  told  the  Secretary  of 
State  (15th  March,  1806)  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  caused 
several  to  be  destroyed,  *'  and  the  workers  and  such  proprietors 
as  the  facts  could  be  proved  on  were  sent  from  the  colony,  agree- 
able to  a  colonial  regulation  on  that  head."  "  Some  of  the  most 
determined  United  Irishmen  "  thus  fell  into  his  hands.  "  Some 
above  the  labouring  class  "  were  concerned  in  the  crime. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Excise  laws,  as  far  as  respects  the 
fines  and  penalties  for  using  private  stills,  might  be  adopted  here  with 
a  good  effect,  but  on  consulting  with  the  Judge-Advocate  on  that 
subject,  lie  thinks  the  introduction  of  those  laws  ought  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  However  much  I  difiFer  from  him, 
considering  this  colony  and  the  generality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
such  regulations  would  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  yet 
I  have  forborne  that  measure  until  an  instruction  and  opinion  may  be 
received  thereon.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  your  Lordship's 
consideration  how  far  the  Excise  laws  may  be  adopted  within  this 
territory  to  remedy  those  evils  which  I  think  cannot  be  entirely  checked 
without  such  measures  being  enforced." 

In  a  private  paper  King  said,  that,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  colony,  "  every  admissible  regulation  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England  might  be  adopted  in  it,  and  even  on  pressing 
occasions  made  more  coercive  and  conclusive  than  many  of 
them  are." 

Atkins,  the  Judge-Advocate  who  had  in  1800  confessed  his 
past  intemperance,  and  whom  Governor  Bligh  (to  the  Secretary 
of  State)  accused  of  the  same  vice  in  1807,  by  no  means  heartily 
supported  King's  exertions  in  repressing  it. 

Those  who  traflScked  in  imported  spirits  had  no  desire  to  see 
them  manufactured  in  the  colony.  Governor  Hunter  had  in 
1799  issued  a  General  Order  forbidding  unlawful  distilling,  and 
declaring  that  from  free  people  oflFending,  "every  indulgence 
they  may  have  hitherto  received  from  Government  shall  be 

1  Governor  Hunter  wrote  (1796):  "Many  of  the  settlers  and  others 
have  fallen  upon  a  method  of  erecting  stills,  and  distilling  a  roost  noxious 
and  unwholesome  spirit.  ...  It  will  cost  me  some  time  and  much  trouble 
to  get  the  better  of  this  dangerous  practice,  and  no  doubt  a  little  unpopularity 
amongst  that  description  of  people.  I  have,  however,  issued  public  orders. 
«  .  .  This  I  think  will  be  effectual,  several  stills  having  already  been 
seized  and  broken  " 
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immediately  withdrawn,  and  they  shall  be  ordered  to  quit  the 
colony  by  the  earliest  opportunity."  As  was  his  custom.  Hunter 
shrunk  from  giving  eflFect  to  his  order. 

In  1805  King  peremptorily  directed  the  Provost- Marshal  to 
seek  for  and  destroy  stills.  One  conditionally  pardoned  convict 
found  guilty  and  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  begged  hard,  because 
his  *'  pecuniary  concerns  were  large,"  to  be  allowed  to  arrange 
them,  after  which  he  would  "submit  to  any  order  of  the 
Governor."  A  prisoner  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes 
was  recommended  "  by  reason  of  his  candour  "  to  the  Governor  s 
clemency  by  the  Bench. 

Two  free-men  had  been  sent  out  of  the  colony  for  infringing  the 
order.  The  magistrates,  with  concurrence  of  Atkins,  grew  circum- 
spect. In  August  1803  Atkins,  Marsden,  and  Harris  adjudicated  in 
a  case  at  Paramatta.  After  it  was  concluded  Atkins  conveyed  to 
the  Governor  his  "  doubt  whether  working  a  private  still  could 
be  taken  up  in  any  other  way  than  a  disobedience  of  colonial 
regulation." 

In  republishing  Hunter's  General  Order  against  the  "  engines 
of  destruction"  King  called  (September  1805)  for  "the  aid  of 
the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  particularly  the  magistracy," 
to  assist  in  suppressing  the  evil. 

In  June  1806  he  wrote  to  Atkins  and  the  magistrates,  calling 
upon  them  to  explain  their  laxity  in  carrying  out  the  law.  On 
the  1st  July,  Atkins,  Major  Johnston,  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  Thomas 
Jamison,  Lieutenant  Abbott,  Lieutenant  Houstoun,  and  Dr. 
Harris  replied  that  they  had  at  all  times  thought  it  their  duty 
to  enforce  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  orders  which 

"  the  Executive  power  has  issued  for  the  public  weal,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  think  themselves  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to 
send  every  free  person  out  of  the  colony  for  any  disobedience  of  a 
colonial  order,  which  they  conceive  would  be  infringing  the  power  of 
the  Governor ;  and  they  further  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy  for  them  to  pass  any  judgment  on  orders  issued  by  the 
executive  authority ;  that  the  power  of  the  magistrates  extends  no 
further  than  finding  the  culprit  generally  guilty  of  a  breach  of  Governor 
Hunter's  order  of  28th  February,  1799,  and  your  Excellency's  subse- 
quent order  of  September  1806,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  inflict 
the  prescribed  penalties. 
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"  Tliomas  Anderson  was  brought  before  the  Bench  charged  with 
disobedience  of  the  orders  (aforesaid),  which  they  think  is  clearly 
proved,  and  that  he  has  incurred  the  penalties  prescribed  by  said 
orders." 

The  seven  enumerated  magistrates  signed  the  report 

The  fate  of  Anderson  may  be  easily  surmised.  The  com- 
promise devised*  by  the  magistrates  in  order  to  leave  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  sentence  on  the  Governor  was  not  one  from 
which  the  man  who  had  disarmed  the  military  force  at  Norfolk 
Island  in  face  of  several  hundred  convicts  was  likely  to  shrink. 

Many  punishments  were  inflicted  in  1806.  The  sorrows  of 
Holt,  the  Irish  rebel,  previously  sent  from  Sydney  to  Norfolk 
Island  (for  complicity  in  the  rebellion  in  Sydney  in  1804),  and 
the  amiable  character  of  his  wife,  commended  him  to  Mr. 
Marsden  and  Mr.  Amdell,  a  brother  magistrate.^  A  still  was 
seized  on  his  premises.  It  was  condemned,  with  its  produce. 
Holt  was  compelled  to  find  security  for  future  good  conduct, 
himself  for  £200,  and  two  sureties  for  £100  each.  Several 
others  were  variously  punished  for  the  same  offence.  Holt  having 
had  many  accomplices. 

By  a  General  Order  (11th  May)  large  money  rewards  to  free- 
men, absolute  or  conditional  pardons  to  convicts,  according  to 
the  case,  were  offered  for  evidence  convicting  distillers.  After 
the  great  flood  in  1806,  and  consequent  dearth  of  grain,  a  General 
Order  in  June  directed  the  magistrates  to  inflict  on  any  person 
convicted  of  distilling  from  any  grain  a  fine — in  the  penal  sum 
of  £400,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  the  county  gaol, 
"exclusive  of  all  other  penalties  for  distilling  spirits  hitherto 
prescribed."  The  public  were  warned  that  the  order  forbidding 
the  retail  of  spirits  by  unlicensed  persons  comprehended  cider, 
beer,  &c. 

In  July  1806  King  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  these 
measures,  with  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates,  had  been 
successful  "This  practice,  if  not  got  the  better  of  by  these 
means,  would  have  involved  the  inhabitants  in  ruin  and  con* 

*  The  utter  untrustworthinesa  of  the  *  Meinoire  of  Holt'  (ed.  T.  C.  Croker, 
London,  1838)  is  shown  by  liis  narrative  of  tli»  transaction.  He  says  that 
Lieutenant  Abbott  was  the  magistrate  who  dealt  with  him,  and  makes  other 
statements  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  facts. 
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fusion.  As  I  have  detailed  my  suspicion  in  the  above-cited 
General  Orders,  I  shall  forbear  stating  some  of  the  known 
aggressors  in  those  transactions,  as  their  situation  and  office 
ought  to  have  precluded  them  from  encouraging  such  practices." 

The  preposterous  manner  in  which  a  false  accusation  made  by 
one  writer  has  been  accepted  by  others  has  made  it  necessary  to 
follow  closely  the  real  events,  and  by  numerous  citations  of 
orders  and  despatches  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  show  that,  however  obstinately  interested  persons  resisted 
the  Governor  s  eflForts,  he  had  nevertheless  some  consolations. 
The  Duke  of  Portland's  approval  in  1801  was  echoed  by  Lord 
Hobart  in  subsequent  years.     ' 

In  1803  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  settlers  in 
the  Paramatta  and  Hawkesbury  districts  was  so  manifest  that 
the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Amdell  reported  it  in  writing  to 
the  Governor.     Marsden  attributed  it  to 

"  the  prohibition  of  so  great  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  was  formerly  dis- 
persed among  them,  and  the  great  advantage  the  settlers  derive  from 
purchasing  from  the  Government  stores  with  the  produce  of  their 
farms.  Crime  has  diminished,  the  idle  have  become  industrious,  the 
drunkard  sober,  and  the  thief  honest.  ...  I  have  ever  observed  that 
the  labouring  people  in  the  settlement  have  not  so  great  an  aversion 
to  industry  as  they  have  a  propensity  to  intoxication.- .  .  .  The 
cause  of  their  present  state  I  conceive  to  be  the  prohibition  of  spirit<i, 
and  the  relief  afforded  them  by  His  Majesty's  stores  from  the  cruel 
hand  of  extortion  under  which  they  were  once  so  heavily  oppressed." 

The  subject  of  spirit  traffic  in  the  dependencies  of  New  South 
Wales  may  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  Neither  Collins  at 
Hobart  Town,  nor  the  officers  in  command  at  Norfolk  Island, 
gave  loyal  assistance,  and  stringent  orders  were  necessary  to 
compel  conformity  with  the  General  Orders  issued  by  King. 
Collins  especially  was  a  loose-minded  man,  willing  to  obtain 
popularity  at  the  cost  of  debauching  the  settlement  and  of 
disobedience  to  his  superior.  Brief  extracts  from  despatches 
from  King  to  Piper,  the  commanding  officer  at  Norfolk  Island, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  control  which  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
to  the  dependent  settlements. 

"  I  am  much  concerned  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Foveaux's  conduct  in  sending  ships  away  that  carried  spirits 
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from  hence  to  JSTorfolk  Island  which  did  not  produce  letters  from  me 
and  my  directions  to  him,  you  permitted  Boston,  the  supercargo  of  the 
'  Union '  (American),  to  dispose  of  the  spirits  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell 
here.  .  .  It  is  therefore  my  positive  order  that,  when  any  vessel  touches 
at  JS'orfolk  Island  from  hence,  no  intercourse  whatever,  otherwise 
than  relieving  their  distresses,  be  had  with  such  ship  or  vessel  unless 
the  master  produces  letters  from  the  Governor  of  this  settlement." 

This  was  in  January  1805.  Four  months  afterwards,  when 
more  facts  were  known,  Piper  was  again  censured  for  having 
allowed  Mr.  Boston  to  demand  an  extoi-tionate  price  &om  the 
settlers  at  the  Island.  He  exacted  nineteen  shillings  a  gallon, 
though  for  what  he  had  been  permitted  to  sell  in  Sydney  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  nine.  King  republished  his  General  Orders 
for  prohibition  or  control  of  spirit-traffic  and  sent  them  to  Piper. 

If  the  power  of  the  Governor  was  great,  so  was  his  responsi- 
bility; and  King,  like  Phillip,  was  doomed  to  feel  quam 
arduum,  quam  subjectum  fortunse,  regendi  cuncta  onus.  The 
Masaniello,  whom  popular  breath  has  blown  on  high,  seems  even 
more  powerful  than  an  hereditary  king,  but  he  has  no  real  cares 
of  state,  for  he  merely  obeys  that  breath  and  is  driven  whither- 
soever it  listeth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Grose  and  his  brother  officers 
resented  the  disarming  by  King  of  the  detachment  at  Norfolk 
Island,  and  that,  by  misrepresentation  of  the  contents  o£  a 
private  letter,  Grose  unjustly  drew  down  upon  King  the  anger 
of  the  corps.  The  officers  had  been  placed  by  Grose,  Paterson, 
and  Hunter  in  a  false  and  dangerous  position.  If  the  best 
of  men  find  that  the  good  that  they  would  they  do  not,  and  the 
evil  which  they  would  not  that  they  do,  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  body  of  men  put  by  the  act  of  Grose  above  all  restraint 
of  civil  law  ?  Amongst  ordinary  men  such  dissoluteness  must 
lead,  to  arrogance  and  crime,  and  only  of  ordinary  men  was  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  composed. 

In  Norfolk  Island  the  common  soldier  bound  himself  by  an 
unlawful  oath  to  prevent  any  comrade  from  being  punished  for 
any  oflfence  against  a  convict.  Virtually  Grose  condoned  the 
crime  by  measures  which  made  the  officers  supreme,  and  were 
condemned  in  consequence  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

One  of  King's  early  acts  proved  that  he  would  not  shrink 
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from  asserting  the  control  of  the  law  in  New  South  Wales.  He 
superseded  Hunter  on  the  28th  September,  1800,  and  on  the  2nd 
October  a  General  Order  referring  to  convicts  directed  that  their 
employers  were  to  bring  before  the  magistrates  all  cases  of  mis- 
conduct by  their  assigned  servants.  But  the  privilege  of  strik- 
ing a  servant  was  not  willingly  abandoned.  On  the  26th 
November  1800  a  General  Order  announced  that  it  had  been 
represented  to  the  Governor  that 

"  it  has  been  a  custom  for  those  to  whom  the  labour  of  convicts  has 
been  assigned  to  chastise  them  by  horsewhipping  and  beating  them 
for  real  or  supposed  offences ;  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  these  practices  by  referring  to  the  General  Order  of  2nd 
October;  and  as  the  Governor  will  not  admit  of  any  individual 
presuming  to  inflict  that  punishment  which  must  be  openly  awarded 
by  a  magistrate,  he  strictly  forbids  all  ofl&cers  and  every  person,  bond 
or  free,  from  striking  or  iU-using  any  other  person  in  this  colony  on 
pain  of  being  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  or  such  other  notice 
taken  of  the  offence  as  the  case  may  require." 

For  a  time  the  oflfence  in  question  caused  no  public  stir.  But 
the  war  which  King  waged  against  spirit-traffic  and  extortion 
made  enemies.  The  New  South  Wales  Corps  contained  officers 
irascible  as  King.  They  frequently  quarrelled  amongst  them- 
selves, and  we  find  that  there  "was  an  impression^  on  the  officers' 
minds  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  refuse  being  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  the  colony."  Consequently,  before  King's  assumption 
of  office,  Major  Johnston  had  been  ordered  to  England  to  be 
tried  upon  an  accusation  made  by  Colonel  Paterson.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  denounced  the  impression  of  the  officers 
as  utterly  wrong.  Major  Johnston  was  sent  back  to  Sydney 
under  arrest,  and  King  was  advised  by  Lord  Hobart  to  reconcile 
the  quarrellers  and  release  Johnston.  By  a  General  Order  he 
notified  that  "the  most  honourable  reconciliation  had  taken 
place  in  his  presence  "  at  Government  House. 

There  were  other  quarrels,  but  the  most  significant  involved 
John  Macarthur.  Angry  at  the  new  order  of  things  introduced 
by  King,  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  offered  the  whole  of  his  stock 
and  farm  to  the  Government.  Soon  afterwards  Colonel  Foveaux, 
who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-Govemor  of  Norfolk  Island, 
»  King  to  Duke  of  Portland,  28th  September,  1800. 
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oflfered  his  sheep,  also,  to  the  Qoverament,  and  King  (August 
1801)  referred  the  question  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Before  the  oflfer  reached  England  John  Macarthur's 
active  mind  had  planned  new  schemes.  He  bought  Foveaux's 
large  flock  of  sheep,  before  King  knew  that  he  was  in  treaty  for 
it.  Lord  Hobart  (24jth  February,  1803)  considered  Foveaux's 
conduct  in  selling  his  flock  while  it  was  under  oflfer  to  the 
Government  "  highly  censurable."  As  regarded  the  commercial 
future  the  transaction  was  good  for  the  colony,  but  it  created 
unpleasant  feeling  at  the  time,  which  with  other  provocations 
caused  Macarthur's  removal  to  Europe. 

One  Lieutenant  Marshall,  R.N.,  arrived  in  Jun6  1801  as 
agent  for  transports  in  a  convict  ship.  He  was  tried  before  the 
Criminal  Court  (the  Judge  Advocate  and  six  military  oflScers)  in 
Sydney  for  assaulting  Captain  Abbott  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £50,  and  a  year's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Sydney  gaol.  He  appealed  to  the  Governor  against 
what  he  called  illegal  and  informal  proceedings  of  the  court.  He 
was  charged  also  with  assaulting  Captain  Macarthur,  and  a  special  ' 
verdict  was  found.  King  referred  Marshall^  allegations  to  the 
court,  but  they  would  not  inquire  into  them.  King  re-convened 
the  court,  and  they  adhered  to  their  previous  determination. 
King  remitted  the  fine  and  imprisonment,  conditionally  on 
Marshall's  delivenng  himself  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
fourteen  days  of  arriving  in  England,  to  abide  by  such  directions 
as  might  be  there  given.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  received  until  late  in  1803.  It  stated  that  King  was 
misled  in  re-convening  the  court,  which  was  justified  in  its 
conduct.  Though  the  sentence  was  confirmed,  yet  "as  the 
period  of  Lieutenant  Marshall's  imprisonment  has  expired,  and 
as  he  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  recognizance.  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  consent  that  the  fine  imposed  upon 
him  shall  be  remitted." 

The  officers  were  in  such  ill-humour  at  Marshall's  departure 
that  many  of  them  resolved  to  insult  the  Governor.  Colonel 
Paterson  showed  no  favour  to  their  resolution.  Macarthur,  ever 
impetuous,  quarrelled  with  Paterson,  who  "  exacted  satisfaction  " 
in  a  duel  in  which  Paterson  was  dangerously  wounded,  in 
September    1801.      Macarthur    and    his    second.  Piper,   and 
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McKellar,  the  second  of  Paterson,  were  put  under  military 
arrest  until  the  result  of  the  wound  might  be  known.  When 
Paterson's  life  was  out  of  danger  Macarthur  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  service  at  Norfolk  Island.  On  the  21st  September 
it  was  ordered  that  the  arrested  ofBcers  should  be  released  on 
bail,  and  on  giving  security  to  appear  before  the  Criminal  Court 
in  case  of  Paterson  s  death  from  the  wound.  All  four  were  to 
enter  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace.  Paterson,  Piper, 
and  McKellar  duly  entered  into  recognizances,  but  Macarthur 
refused  to  give  security,  and  would  not  quit  his  arrest.  He 
demanded  a  court-martial.  Another  General  Order  (23rd 
September)  declares : 

"  ^N'otwithstanding  thid  defiance  of  the  civil  law  and  the  King*s  author- 
ity, the  Governor  foregoes  the  line  his  duty  points  out,  by  committing 
him  to  the  public  gaol  until  he  gives  the  sureties  required,  on  account 
and  in  consideration  of  his  family.  In  consequence  of  this  officer's 
refusal  to  come  out  of  arrest,  and  give  security  for  his  future  peaceable 
behaviour,  the  indulgence  the  Governor  allowed  him,  at  his  own 
request,  of  going  about  Paramatta,  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  King's 
peace  to  be  withdrawn,  and  he  is  to  be  placed  under  a  close  arrest. 
His  Majesty's  service  requires  that  Captain  John  Macarthur  do 
prepare  himself  to  embark  for  England  in  the  arrest  he  has  thought 
proper  to  continue  himself  under." 

And  the  indignant  Macarthur  in  due  time  went  to  England,  and 
was  therefore  absent  from  the  colony  during  the  stirring  time  of 
the  insurrection  of  1804 ;  which,  had  he  been  present,  he  would 
have  been  amongst  the  foremost  in  quelling.  Macarthur  sailed 
by  way  of  India.  McKellar  was  sent  with  Macarthur's  sword, 
and  with  despatches,  by  another  conveyance.  Paterson  and 
King  considered  that  McKellar's  testimony  would  be  required 
in  England. 

There  was  a  court-martial  on  Piper  on  a  charge  of  breaking 
his  word  of  honour,  by  coming  out  of  arrest  under  the  order  of 
21st  September,  and  not  keeping  his  word  afterwards.  The 
court,  composed  of  his.  brother-officers,  acquitted  him.  King 
asked  for  their  reasons,  which  they  declined  to  give.  King  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  that,  being  himself  prosecutor,  he  would 
decide  nothing  in  such  a  case,  but  submitted  it  for  His  Majesty's 
consideration,  "  confident  of  experiencing  that  justice  which  may 
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be  deemed  admissible  in  support  of  the  situation  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold."  The  Judge- Advocate-General  (December  1802) 
replied  that  as  the  court  had  adhered  to  its  decision,  Piper  was 
"  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  acquittal."  His  Majesty  did  not  doubt 
that  the  ''  decision  was  the  result  of  an  impartial  judgment,"  but 
as  no  ground  was  stated  for  it,  could  only  gather  that  a  letter  of 
apology  from  Piper,  and  his  being  allowed  to  do  duty  in  the 
regiment,  had  influenced  the  court.  His  Majesty  thought  it 
proper  that  this  should  be  understood,  as  there  was  "  very  little 
doubt  upon  the  whole  that  a  part  of  Captain  Piper's  conduct 
was  open  to  blame,  nor  did  the  line  of  defence  which  he  adopted 
seem  calculated  to  help  his  cause."  His  Majesty's  decision  was  to 
be  communicated  to  all  the  military,  but  was  not  directed  to  be 
"declared  in  Public  Orders."  Distance  weakened  the  arm  of 
the  War  Office,  or  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  issued  a 
decision  calculated  to  palsy  authority  in  the  colony,  and  which, 
being  kept  from  public  view,  lost  any  virtue  contained  in  the 
implied  censure  of  the  verdict  of  the  court. 

Insubordination  against  the  civil  authority  and  partiality  of 
the  officers  to  their  own  corps  were  fomented  by  the  course  adopted. 
Macarthur,  ever  strenuous  even  when  wrong,  wrote  warmly 
from  England  to  congratulate  Piper  (9th  November,  1803)  on 
the  fact  that  the  "tyrant  has  not  been  able  to  fix  his  fangs  upon 
you."  In  the  same  letter  he  animadverted  upon  McKellar  as  an 
"apostate";  and,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  kindly  feeling 
entertained  by  Governor  King  for  Barrallier,  attributed  the 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  to  King's  enmity,  and  pledged  himself 
therefore  to  be  Barrallier's  friend.  He  was  high  in  hope  that  he 
would  be  the  bearer  in  1804  of  tidings  of  a  new  Governor,  if 
indeed  he  should  not  accompany  him  to  Sydney.  He  told  Piper 
that  he  was  "  up  to  the  ears  in  papers  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  our  common  enemy."  He  failed.  The  despatches  of 
King  sufficed  to  convince  Lord  Camden  that  the  firm  Governor 
was  the  right  man  for  his  post,  and  though  writers  who  have 
not  devoted  to  the  subject  the  application  necessary  to  discover 
the  truth  have  assailed  King  as  a  weak  man,  the  facts  still 
speak  in  his  justification.  Macarthur  himself  was  less  fortunate 
at  the  Horse  Guards  than  his  friend  Piper,  although  King  was 
blamed  for  sending  him  to  England.    The  War  Office  did  not 
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wait  for  the  arrival  of  McKellar,  or  for  furtlier  information, 
but  considered  King  ill-judged  in  sending  Macarthur  to  Eng- 
land, and  ordered  that  Macarthur  should  be  remanded  to 
Sydney  (released  from  arrest),  the  Commander-in-Chief  con- 
ceiving that  "in  consequence  of  the  diflSculty  which  occurs 
in  the  assembling  of  a  court-martial "  for  the  trial,  "  Governor 
King  will  not  be  desirous  to  bring  the  charges  against  Captain 
Macarthur  before  a  military  tribunal/'  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  thus  practically  admitted,  as  King  had  urged,  that  it 
was  futile  to  try  Macarthur  in  Sydney.  The  Secretary  of  State 
blamed  King  for  sending  him  to  England.  The  Colonial  Office 
indirectly  inflicted  a  fine  upon  Macarthur  for  his  irregular  and 
improper  conduct,  by  ordering  that  a  bill  which  he  had  drawn 
upon  the  Treasury  for  his  passage  from  Amboyna  to  Europe 
should  be  recovered  by  stoppage  from  his  pay.  The  case  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  necessitate  a  new  General  Order  in 
England.  The  Commander-in-Chief  (1st  February,  1804?)  made 
it  known — "in  conseqiience  of  recent  occurrences" — that  the 
practice  of  sending  from  "  foreign  stations  oncers  with  articles 
of  accusation  pending  against  them,  withoiJit  the  same  having 
been  duly  investigated,  is  detrimental  to  the  King's  service,  and 
except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  should  be  avoided." 
It  might  relieve  the  local  commanders  from  embarrassment,  but 
"seldom  failed  to  transfer  them  with  increased  difficulties  to 
head-quarters." 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  judges  it  expedient  to  tftke  this  opportunity  of 
controverting  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  an  officer  who  has  been  put 
under  an  arrest  has  a  right,  as  it  is  termed,  to  demand  a  court-martial 
on  himself,  and  may  persist  in  considering  himself  still  under  the 
restraint  of  such  an  arrest  although  publicly  released  therefrom  by  the 
superior  officer  who  imposed  it ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  a  superior 
officer  is  invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of  liberating  as  well  as  of 
arresting,  and  of  requiring  that  the  officer  so  liberated  do  return  to  the 
exercise  of  his  duty  as  before ;  neither  can  an  officer  insist  upon  a  trial 
unless  a  charge  is  preferred  against  him.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
an  officer  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  wrongfully  put  in  arrest,  or 
otherwise  aggrieved,  is  without  remedy.  A  complaint  is  afterwards 
open  to  him,  if  preferred  in  a  proper  manner,  for  which  provision  is 
made  by  a  special  article  of  war." 

The  officers  of  the  army  had  perhaps  hoped  that  an  arrest 
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imposed  by  a  naval  governor  would  not  have  been  upheld  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  As  the  order  supported  the  Governor's 
authority,  and  as  Macarthur  was  earnestly  devoting  himself  to 
his  project  of  rendering  England  independent  of  the  European 
continent  in  procuring  fine  wool,  he  shook  oflf  his  martial  fetters, 
obtained  permission  to  leave  the  army,  and  submitted  his  plans 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  the  manner  to  be  narrated  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1800  he  had  offered  the  whole  of 
his  stock  to  the  Government.  By  the  subsequent  purchase  of 
Major  Foveaux's  sheep  he  had  largely  added  to  their  number. 
Before  embarking  for  India  in  1801  he  bought  many  more ;  and 
informed  the  Governor  that  nothing  could  be  concluded  with 
regard  to  his  previous  ofifer  without  reference  to  him  in  England 
after  instructions  about  it  from  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
arrive.  King  calculated  that  by  reason  of  the  purchases  made, 
and  the  natural  increase,  the  original  price  of  £4000  would  be 
magnified,  at  the  stipulated  cost  per  head,  to  £19,000,  and  he 
could  no  longer  recommend  the  purchase  (4th  November,  1801). 
When  the  Secretary  of  State  condemned  Major  Foveaux's 
conduct  in  selling  to  Macarthur  the  sheep  proffered  to  the 
Government,  and  seemed  to  hint  that  King  should  have  pre- 
vented the  sale.  King  replied  (1st  March,  1804)  that  Foveaux 
was  absent  at  the  time ;  that  agents  concluded  the  contract ;  and 
that  the  sheep  being  mixed  forthwith  with  those  belonging  to 
Macarthur,  annulling  the  transaction  was  rendered  impossible. 
Macarthur,  by  sailing  by  way  of  Norfolk  Island,  was  able  to 
satisfy  Foveaux.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  declining  to  purchase  one  portion  of 
Macarthur's  original  stock  had  stopped  the  negotiation.  With 
regard  to  the  sending  home  of  Macarthur,  Lord  Hobart  (24th 
February,  1803)  iterated  the  blame  thrown  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  upon  the  Governor  for  want  of  judgment. 

"  I  very  much  lament  that  yon  should  have  formed  the  resolution  of 
sending  Captain  Macarthur  to  this  country  for  trial  for  an  offence 
committed  within  your  government,  where  alone  all  the  necessary 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  could  be  found.  It  is  too 
evident  that  the  dissensions  which  have  unhappily  prevailed  in  the 
colony,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  materially  impede  and  prejudice  the 
pubUc  service,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  irregular 
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behaviour  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps ;  but 
as  every  officer  is,  in  his  military  character,  amenable  for  his  conduct 
to  the  control  of  his  superior,  and  in  like  manner  responsible  in  his 
civil  capacity  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,  I  must  expect  a 
due  exertion  of  that  authority  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
entrusted  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  subordination  in  every 
description  of  persons  in  the  settlement." 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Milita^ry  Order  made  in  consequence 
of  the  transaction,  and  added,  "  You  are  now  furnished  with  a 
rule  which  will  preclude  you  from  feeling  any  difficulty  how  to 
act." 

Under  the  circumstances  Lord  Hobart  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  such  phrases  would  benefit  the  public  service.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  only  tribunal  before  which  Macarthur 
could  have  been  tried  in  the  colony  must  have  been  composed 
of  his  brother-officers,  who  had  sided  with  him,  it  was  but  a 
mockery  to  tell  the  Governor  that  Macarthur  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  England  from  the  colony,  where  witnesses  were  to 
be  found.  It  was  egregiously  so  when  it  is  remembered  that 
neither  the  Commander-in-Chief  nor  Lord  Hobart  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  McEellar,  the  witness  sent  to  England 
with  Macarthur's  sword,  and  to  "  answer  questions  "  which  might 
be  put  to  him  there.^ 

King  replied  (1st  March,  1804)  that  he  "observed"  Lord 
Hobart's  sentiments  and  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
'^  with  that  respect  which  a  life  so  far  spent,  and  I  hope  may  add 
usefully  and  honourably  devoted  to  His  Majesty's  service,  tells  me  it 
is  my  duty  to  receive  with  all  becoming  humility ;  still  I  cannot  but 
regret  the  almost  certain  misfortune  that  has  prevented  my  having  an 
officer  (Lieutenant  McKellar)  in  England  to  contradict  such  assertions 
....  and  to  have  stated  such  circumstances  as  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  a  correspondence.  I  shall  not  trespass  further  on  your  Lordship 
on  this  head  than  to  represent  that  every  means  which  could  be  exerted 
to  bring  Captain  Macarthur  to  a  sense  of  his  civil  and  military  duty 

1  Instructions  from  King  to  McKellar,  let  March,  1802.  Commimication 
with  England  was  so  precarious,  that  while  Macarthur  travelled  thither  by 
way  of  Norfolk  Island,  Amboyna,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  McKellar  sailed  in 
an  American  vessel  to  New  Bedford,  whence  he  was  to  "  lose  no  time  in 
getting  a  safe  conveyance  to  England."  Governor  Bligh  writing  in  1808 
says  of  King's  despatches,  "  the  duplicate  of  them  was  transmitted  by  a 
Captain  McKellar  in  a  small  vessel,  but  who  has  been  lost." 
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was  tried  and  failed  before  I  determined  on  sending  him  to  England, 
— except  trying  him  by  a  court-martial  composed  of  five  ofl&cers 
belonging  to  his  corps,  who  had  espoused  his  quarrel  against  the 
Governor  and  his  commanding  officer.  From  such  a  tribunal  wliat 
the  result  would  have  been  was  too  evident.  ...  I  indulge  the  idea 
of  experiencing  that  support  which  mj  conscience  tells  me  my  rectitude 
and  conduct  may  encourage  me  in  the  hope  of  receiving." 

A  singular  accident  frustrated  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  first 
copy  of  King's  despatches ;  but  furnished  no  excuse  for  a  decision 
in  their  absence.  Lieutenant  Grant,  found  incompetent  to  act 
as  naval  surveyor  in  the  '  Lady  Nelson,'  resigned  his  command 
and  went  to  England  on  leave.  He  took  charge  of  King's 
despatches  concerning  Faterson  and  Macarthur,  and  the  sending 
home  of  the  latter  under  arrest.  He  sailed  from  Sydney  in  a 
prize  which  had  been  captured  by  a  whaler  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  condemned  and  sold  in  Sydney.  In  her  he  carried  letters 
to  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
who  was  requested  by  King  to  give  Grant  a  passage  thence  in  a 
king's  ship  to  England.  King  advised  the  Government  by 
another  vessel  that  Grant  carried  the  despatches.  Copies  were 
sent  also  by  McKellar,  who  took  Macarthur's  sword.  When 
Grant  arrived  in  England  he  had  lost  the  despatches.  King 
speaks  of  them  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  May,  1803)  as  "  shamefiilly, 
I  may  say  villainously  lost."  ^ 

Colonel  Faterson's  position  was  anomalous.  He  had  given 
offence  by  his  presumed  leaning  to  the  civil  authority. 

1  Dr.  Lang  asserts  that  the  despatches  were  purloined  before  Grant  left 
Sydney,  but  he  produces  no  authority  for  his  statement ;  and  as  he  adds 
that  the  box  was  found  void  of  its  proper  contents  in  "  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
office  in  Downing  Street,"  although  Lord  Hobart  held  at  the  time  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  and  War  Offices,  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  other 
parts  of  the  statement  Grant  may  have  unintentionally  lost  the  despatches. 
He  sailed  from  Sydney  in  the  *  Anna  Josepha '  on  9th  November,  1801 ; 
rounded  Cape  Horn ;  was  at  the  Falkland  Islands  on  2l8t  January,  1802 ; 
on  the  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  with  others  was  without  sufficient 
food,  and  he  was  taken  on  board  the  American  vessel '  Ocean  *  at  sea ;  after 
many  days  he  reached  the  Cape  on  Ist  April,  and  the  *  Anna  Josepha ' 
arrived  on  the  3rd.  If  he  left  the  despatches  uncared  for  when  he  took  refuge 
in  the  '  Ocean '  they  might  be  tampered  with,  although  he  may  not  have 
been  an  accomplice  {vide  Grant's  ^  Narrative,'  &c.,  London,  1803).  Grant 
sailed  to  England  from  the  Cape  on  12th  April  in  H.M.S.  <  Imperieose,'  and 
had  a  successful  voyage. 
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The  French  exploring  ships  were  in  Sydney  in  1802,  and  the 
officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps  were  hurt  by  the  necessity 
which  fell  upon  one  of  them  (after  inquiry)  to  apologize  in 
writing  for  disrespectful  remarks  about  the  French.  It  had 
been  insinuated  that  the  officers  had  sold  spirits.  Baudin 
demanded  inquiry.  If  any  officers  had  erred  he  would  make  an 
example  of  them.  If  not,  "  Je  r^clamerai  votre  justice  pour  que 
celui  qui  les  a  calomni^s  auprds  de  Colonel  Paterson  et  de  vous 
soit  tenu  a  des  reparations." 

Captain  Baudin  communicated  the  apology  to  his  officers; 
they  drew  up  a  reply  transmitted  by  Baudin  to  King.  "  lis  ont 
vu  avec  plaisir  que  Monsieur  Kemp  n'a  jamais  eu  Tintention  de 
porter  atteinte  a  leur  honneur.  lis  en  recoivent  Tassurance, 
parce  qu'il  entre  dans  leur  principes  de  ne  jamais  douter  de  la 
v^rite  d*un  officier."  They  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had, 
"connoissant  mieux  la  delicatesse  des  officiers,"  not  repeated  the 
words,  "  d'un  homme  obscur  qui  ne  fiissent  jamais  parvenir  ni 
a  Mr.  le  Gouvemeur  ni  a  nous  s'ik  n'eurent  passes  par  une 
bouche  qui  devoit  leur  donner  de  la  vraisemblance." 

To  be  foiled  and  to  be  overcome  by  politeness  could  not  but 
add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  the 
fact  that  King  had  given  Baudin  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the 
unjust  reports  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those  who  had  to 
apologize. 

Colonel  Paterson,  unwilling  to  take  responsibility,  had 
assembled  the  officers  to  consider  the  charge  against  Kemp,  and 
vainly  urged  King  to  convene  a  meeting  of  all  civil  and  military 
officers.  A  court-martial,  designed  to  injure  Dr.  Hanis  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  sprung  from  the  occurrence.  He  had 
ever  loyally  assisted  King  in  repressing  spirit-traffic,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Naval  Officer,  in  which  much  service 
could  be  rendered  in  preventing  the  unlawful  landing  of  spirits. 
He  shared  the  obloquy  attached  to  doing  his  duty  strictly.  The 
court-martial  was  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Harris  or  Adjutant 
Minchin  had  acted  with  candour  or  told  the  truth.^ 

Harris  was  honourably  acquitted,  without  being  called  upon  to 
defend  himself.  King  approved  the  sentence.  Minchin  was 
acquitted  also,  and  King  submitted  the  verdict  for  His  Majesty's 
1  Despatch,  9th  November,  1802— King  to  Lord  Hobart. 
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consideration.  Settlers  petitioned  that  Harris  might  be  rein- 
stated as  a  magistrate,  and  his  recent  prosecutor,  Colonel 
Paterson,  supported  them.  Both  the  verdicts  were  confirmed  in 
England. 

Ensign  Bayley  was  mischievously  distinguished  as  a  resistor 
of  the  civil  authority.  He  fomented  disaffection  at  the  time  of 
the  duel  between  Paterson  and  Macarthur.  In  January  1802 
he  was  tried  by  court-martial  "  for  disobeying  an  order  of  his 
Colonel  to  attend  a  meeting  of  civil  and  military  officers  at  the 
Governor's;"  and  in  February  1802  "for  disobedience  of  a 
General  Order  of  the  26th  December,  1800,  by  repeatedly  beating 
and  horsewhipping  his  convict  servant."  For  the  first  offence 
he  was  adjudged  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Governor;  for  the 
second,  to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  three  months.^ 

It  was  difficult  for  a  weak  man  like  Paterson  to  avoid  showing 
undue  favour  to  his  exacting  corps.  At  the  time  when  Captain 
Kemp  was  compelled  to  apologize  to  the  French  officers,  Paterson 
took  a  step  which  was  meant  to  embarrass  the  Governor.  It 
was  known  that  the  Irish  prisoners  were  ever  on  the  alert  to 
riot  or  rebel,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Governor,  in  fear  of 
losing  some  assistance  afforded  by  the  officers,  would  yield  to 
their  demands  rather  than  lose  their  services. 

The  Governor,  by  ordering  away  some  spirits,  brought  by  a 
ship  in  July  1802,  had  given  offence.  During  his  absence  for  a 
few  weeks  at  "  out  settlements,"  and  while  dangerously  ill  after 
his  return,  the  unruly  spirits  at  the  barracks  revelled  in  satire 
upon  him.  Seditious  papers  were  carried  about.  Ensign 
Bayley  was  particularly  active  in  their  dissemination.  The 
soreness  was  increased  by  a  large  reward  (£200)  or  a  free  pardon 
(offered  Ist  October)  upon  conviction  of  alleged  smugglers  from 
the  ship  which  had  brought  the  spirits. 

Paterson  threw  his  lot  in  with  the  disaffected.  He  discovered 
that  by  the  instructions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  officers 
were  "  not  permitted  on  any  account  whatever  to  engage  in  the 

*  The  first  sentence  was  deemed  *  lenient,'  but  confirmed  by  His  Majesty ; 
the  second  was  considered  no  more  than  adequate,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  long  period  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  and  '*  perceiving  that  Ensign 
Bayley  is  now  fully  sensible  of  his  misconduct,"  His  Majesty  remitted  the 
sentence. 
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cultivation  of  farms,  or  any  other  occupation  to  detach  them  from 
their  military  duty."  Ensign  BarraUier  could  therefore  serve 
no  longer  as  Military  and  Civil  Engineer  and  Artillery  Officer. 
Dr.  Harris  could  not  act  as  Naval  Officer.  It  was  hoped  that 
King's  necessities  would  humble  him.  But  by  a  General  Order 
(9th  October,  1802)  he  paid  high  compliments  to  Barrallier  and 
Harris,  and  dispensed  with  their  valuable  services  "  in  deference 
to  Colonel  Paterson's  idea  of  the  instruction  "  quoted. 

Paymaster  Cox,  as  a  magistrate,  received  certain  advantages. 
King,  unasked,  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Cox,  he  being 
"  precisely  in  the  same  situation  "  as  Barrallier  and  Harris : 

"And  as  the  Governor  finds  it  necessary  to  anticipate  any  interpret- 
ation of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief's  instructions  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  he  dispenses  with  the  attendance  of  the 
corporal  and  four  privates  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  acting  as  a 
guard  to  the  Governor  when  travelling,  and  requests  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Paterson  will  order  his  thanks  to  be  given  to  them  for  their 
attachment  and  alacrity.  The  Governor  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
this  territory  directs  that  no  officer  or  soldier  in  the  territory  be 
employed  on  any  other  than  their  military  duty,  except  the  Governor's 
orderly  sergeant,  and  an  orderly  private  at  Paramatta." 

Three  days  after  the  publication  of  this  Order,  another 
appeared,  granting  provisional  conditional  pardons  to  "five 
prisoners  of  good  character,  who  are  to  be  mounted,  and  serve  as 
a  body-guard  for  the  Governor." 

The  cup  of  disappointment  was  not  yet  full.  It  was  firmly 
believed  that  no  officer  would  be  found  to  assist  the  deserted 
Governor ;  but  the  belief  was  turned  to  dismay.  Lieutenant 
Bellasis,  in  a  duel  in  India,  killed  his  antagonist.  The  *  Fly ' 
cruiser  was  despatched  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  him  to 
Sydney,  whither  he  was  transported  for  fourteen  yeais.^  His 
wife  and  children  accompanied  him,  and  a  memorial  signed  by 
the  principal  residents  "at  Bombay,  and  the  heads  of  corps 
serving  in  that  Presidency,  and  other  stations,"  was  sent  to 
influence  King  in  his  favour.  It  was  testified  that  he  had  been 
a  gallant  officer,  and  had  fought  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam. 
King  gave  him  a  pardon  "  conditional  on  his  not  leaving  the 
colony/'  and  availed  himself  of  his  services  in  teaching  "  the  use 

1  Despatch  of  King,  let  March,  1802. 
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of  our  few  cannon."  He  had  previously  forwarded  (1st  March, 
1802)  a  petition  for  the  King's  clemency,  respectfully  supporting 
it  himself.^ 

Duelling  was  not  in  those  days  socially  reprehended ;  and,  if 
it  had  been,  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  could  hardly  have 
ostracised  a  stranger  for  it,  when  their  own  Colonel  had  recently 
fought  with  one  of  his  captains.  Moreover  Pitt,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  fought  a  duel  a  few  years  before  with  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bellasis  was  kindly  received  in  Sydney  by  everybody.  Two 
days  after  appointing  his  body-guard,  the  Governor  notified  that 
he  had  by  a  Colonial  commission  appointed  Mr.  George  Brydges 
Bellasis  "  to  be  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  to  rank  as  such  in 
this  colony,  being  charged  with  the  inspection  and  direction  of 
the  batteries  and  cannon  in  this  settlement ;  and  also  as  com- 
mandant of  the  Governor's  body-guard  of  cavalry."  The 
Governor  was  independent  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the  defeated  Paterson  permitted 
Ensign  Barrallier  to  be  ELing's  aide-de-camp. 

These  proceedings  may  appear  trivial,  but  the  records  of  them 
are  the  floating  relics  which  testify  irrefragably  to  the  social 
state  of  the  time,  and  the  weapons  with  which  King  successfully 
waged  war  against  the  false  and  dangerous  notions  which  were 
encouraged  amongst  the  military  by  Grose  and  Paterson,  and 
with  which  Hunter  had  been  unable  to  cope.  It  is  equally  to 
the  honour  of  King  and  of  the  military  that  in  time  of  pressing 
danger  no  want  of  agreement  on  other  subjects  prevented  them 
from  addressing  themselves  with  whole-hearted  energy  to  the 
duty  of  the  day,  as  was  shown  in  the  prompt  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  1804,  In  December  1804  we  find  Major  John- 
ston, who  had  gallantly  aided  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  in 
the  previous  March,  writing  thus  to  Piper  at  Norfolk  Island : 

1  After  some  delay  Lord  Hobart,  on  full  consideration  of  the  case,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  despatched  in  November  1803  the  King*s  free 
pardon.  The  Governor  had  already  anticipated  it.  Bellasis*  father  had 
died  in  England ;  his  wife  was  ill ;  **  his  office  required  him  to  take  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  King*s  birthday  in  June  1803, 
when  the  Royal  standard  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  the  colony,  and 
King  gave  him  a  free  pardon  on  the  occasion. 
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"  His  Excellency  has  not  as  yet  refused  me'  anything  I  have 
requested  of  him  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers." 

But  the  quarrelsome  propensities  of  the  corps  did  not  die  out 
in  1802.  Lieutenant  Hobby  and  Ensign  Bayley  were  severally 
tried  by  court-martial  in  February  1803. 

Although  at  that  time  the  seditious  behaviour  of  Irish 
convicts  at  the  Hawkesbury  required  two  officers  and  fifteen 
men  to  be  detached  to  strengthen  the  guard  there,  the  hearts 
of  the  corps  were  implacable.  Captain  Kemp  was  before  the 
court.  Dr.  Harris  officiated  as  Military  Deputy  Judge- Advocate, 
and  was  prosecuting  for  the  Crown.  The  court  put  Harris 
under  arrest  when  the  prisoner  was  commencing  his  defence. 
At  the  request  of  Major  Johnston,  King  ordered  a  court-martial 
upon  Harris,  but  he  declined  to  appoint  another  Judge-Advocate 
to  finish  the  trial  of  Kemp  (although  pressed  to  do  so)  until 
he  had,  by  public  General  Order,  summoned,  under  his  com- 
mission, to  his  aid  and  assistance.  Colonel  Faterson;  Captain 
Kent,  of  H.M.S.  '  BuflEaJo ' ;  Atkins,  Deputy  Judge-Advocate 
of  the  colony;  Palmer,  the  Commissary-General;  the  Rev.  S. 
Marsden ;  and  Jamison,  the  Acting  Principal  Surgeon,  to  advise 
with  him.  Finding  the  majority  opposed  to  his  views,  and  not 
willing  to  detain  His  Majesty's  ships,  or  call  in  officers  from 
out-stations.  King  yielded  to  the  majority,  and  appointed  Atkins 
Deputy  Judge- Advocate  for  the  remainder  of  the  court-martial 
upon  Kemp.  Against  Harris,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  the 
charge  broke  down. 

The  various  courts-martial  were  concluded,  and  King,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  prosecutor,  referred  to  England  the  decision 
upon  some  of  the  sentences;  one  of  which  related  to  Ensign 
Bayley,  who  had  been  again  charged  with  striking  a  convict. 
The  court  had  refused  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  Pending  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  on  this  evasive  acquittal.  King  ordered 
Bayley  to  return  to  his  duty.  Bayley's  friends  circulated 
lampoons  upon  the  Governor,  who  sent  some  of  them  to 
England.  Meantime  he  devised  a  method  to  protect  the 
convicts.  Finding  himself  trifled  with  by  courts-martial,  he 
removed  their  jurisdiction  by  a  General  Order.  He  suspended 
(8th   March,  1803)   so   much   of  the   local   Orders  as  caused 
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military  persons,  beating  their  assigned  servants,  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial. 

"But  persons  of  every  description  within  this  territory  and  its 
dependencies  can  have  redress  for  assaults  and  every  other  mis- 
demeanour by  action  or  indictment  before  the  Civil  or  Criminal  Courts 
to  which  they  will  in  future  resort.  And  it  is  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  any  persons  whatever  proved  to  have  beaten  the  convicts 
assigned  to  them,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  magistrates,  will 
be  deprived  of  that  accommodation  in  future." 

The  power  of  granting  assigned  servants  rested  wholly  with 
the  Governor,  and  it  placed  at  his  mercy  any  Bobadils  of  the 
corps  who  thought  to  show  their  valour  by  striking  their 
servants,  and  nevertheless  wished  to  retain  their  services. 
Writing  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  May,  1803)  King  said : 

**  I  am  also  much  concerned  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  Ensign 
Bayley  has  been  once  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  for  having, 
contrary  to  my  General  Orders,  beaten  and  ill-treated  the  convict 
whose  labour  was  assigned  to  him,  instead  of  taking  the  prescribed 
steps  for  his  punishment  by  the  magistrates,  he  has  since  thought 
proper  to  repeat  those  acts  in  direct  disobedience  and  contempt  of  my 
General  Orders.  On  the  third  offence  I  was  compelled  to  try  him. 
The  court  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  although  the  facts 
would  have  been  clearly  established,  even  from  his  own  confession,  yet, 
as  no  investigation  was  made,  the  nature  of  the  sentence  requires  me 
to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  that  court-martial  also  to  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General  for  His  Majesty's  decision." 

In  a  military  letter  of  the  same  date  the  irate  Governor 
alluded  to  the  dissemination  of  *'  anonymous  seditious  papers," 
when  from  illness  his  "  existence  was  doubtful."  It  was  owing 
to  the  disappointment  and  "  concealed  revenge  of  those  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  dififerent  orders  and  restrictions " 
imposed  by  him  to  "  bring  about  regularity." 

**  Conscious  as  I  was  of  my  integrity,  and  having  a  thorough  contempt 
of  the  assassin's  blow,  I  should  have  passed  over  any  number  of 
similar  attacks  that  such  concealed  villainy  could  have  suggested  with 
the  scorn  and  contempt  they  merit,  had  they  not  been  circulated  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  maintained  a  very  different  conduct ;  but  as 
I  saw  officers  publishing  those  infamous  papers,  the  duty  I  owe  to  His 
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Majesty's  service,  the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring 
those  officers  to  a  public  account  for  having  so  industriously  dissemin- 
ated those  papers.  ...  I  had  no  other  mode  of  noticing  these  officers' 
conduct  than  by  trying  them  by  a  general  court-martial,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute.  Issuing  the  warrants,  my  presence 
as  prosecutor  could  not  be  admitted.  That  authority  I  delegated  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  corps  (Harris),  who  has  generally  officiated  as 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate.  Judge,  my  Lord,  how  far  I  ought  to  expect 
impartiality  when  those  officers  were  tried  by  others  of  their  own 
corps ;  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers,  in  conformity 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  intimation  of 
excluding  such. officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  yet  cer- 
tainly a  Grovemor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so 
situated, — having  only  one  corps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  person." 

In  a  separate  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded  Lord 
Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  already  favourably  received  hig 
proposal  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  civil  with  militaiy 
and  naval  officers  in  the  composition  of  the  Criminal  Court.  He 
urged  that  there  were  in  the  colony  many  respectable  gentle- 
men, civilians  and  merchants,  "  who  have  never  been  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of 
members  than  being  confined  to  one  professional  class  of  people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  whom 
are  very  young  men." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  was  without 
friends  or  consolation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marsden  and 
Amdell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the  community  in 
consequence  of  King's  remedial  measures  ;  the  former  declaring 
that  crime  had  diminished,  the  drunkard  had  become  honest, 
and  the  thief  reclaimed.  When  slanders  were  circulated  many 
settlers  presented  addresses  to  counteract  the  virulence  with 
which  (King  wrote)  "the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsus- 
pected, agents  of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression, 
were  assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  your  Lord- 
Bhip  is  possessed  of." 
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Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  corps,  was  ever  loyal.  When 
Bayley  showed  to  him  and  Surgeon  Jamison  one  of  the  libels 
(called  at  the  time  "pipes"),  Harris,  rough  and  outspoken,  said, 
''The  author  is  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  it  does  not  contain  a 
word  of  truth."  The  three  rode  to  Major  Jojinston's  house. 
Johnston,  always  manly,  "  exhibited  (to  use  his  own  language) 
the  pipe"  to  Colonel  Paterson,  Eev.  S.  Marsden,  and  Atkins. 
Exposure  robbed  it  of  power  for  mischief. 

On  the  whole  Johnston  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sobering 
influence  over  the  worst  spirits  in  the  regiment;  although  in 
1803  he  joined  in  the  intrigue  by  which,  to  incommode  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  Harris,  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  the  officers  composing  the  court  in  which  Harris 
officiated.  In  1804  it  was  under  Johnston's  guidance  that  the 
military,  performing  their  duty  worthily  in  a  time  of  danger, 
rallied  round  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  were  never  after- 
wards at  feud. 

An  anonymous  libel  being  circulated  in  1805,  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  officers,  immediately  subscribed  £116  to  pro- 
secute "the  incendiary  author"  to  conviction.  On  the  6th 
July,  1806,  Johnston  announced  that  a  paper  of  "most 
seditious  and  mutinous  tendency"  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  man,  who  said  he  found  it  near  the  barracks. 
It  made  false  imputations  against  "  soldiers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  under  my  command."  He  oflFered  £100,  and 
the  Governor  oflFered  a  like  sum,  for  conviction  of  the 
writer.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  oflBcers  made  numerous 
appeals  to  their  friends  in  England  in  1803.  King  was  aware 
of  them,  and  on  his  part  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  send 
one  or  two  subalterns  and  a  party  of  artillery  to  serve  in  the 
colony. 

On  the  9th  May,  1803,  he  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he  was 
"  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
testimonies  of  gratitude  received  from  every  description  of 
colonists."  With  regard  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  who  were  opposed  to  him,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  seek 
that  personal  reparation  from  those  who  have  used  every  means 
to  provoke  it,  and  which  nothing  but  the  high  sense  I  have 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  me  has  prevented."     He 
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Majesty's  service,  the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring 
those  officers  to  a  public  account  for  having  so  industriously  dissemin- 
ated those  papers.  ...  I  had  no  other  mode  of  noticing  these  officers' 
conduct  than  by  trying  them  by  a  general  court-martial,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute.  Issuing  the  warrants,  my  presence 
as  prosecutor  could  not  be  admitted.  That  authority  I  delegated  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  corps  (Harris),  who  has  generally  officiated  as 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate.  Judge,  my  Lord,  how  far  I  ought  to  expect 
impartiality  when  those  officers  were  tried  by  others  of  their  own 
corps ;  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers,  in  conformity 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  intimation  of 
excluding  such .  officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  yet  cer- 
tainly a  Governor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so 
situated, — having  only  one  corps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  person." 

In  a  separate  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded  Lord 
Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  already  favourably  received  big 
proposal  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  civil  with  military 
and  naval  oflBcers  in  the  composition  of  the  Criminal  Court.  He 
urged  that  there  were  in  the  colony  many  respectable  gentle- 
men, civilians  and  merchants,  "  who  have  never  been  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of 
members  than  being  confined  to  one  professional  class  of  people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  whom 
are  very  young  men." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  was  without 
friends  or  consolation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marsden  and 
Amdell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the  community  in 
consequence  of  King  s  remedial  measures  ;  the  former  declaring 
that  crime  had  diminished,  the  drunkard  had  become  honest, 
and  the  thief  reclaimed.  When  slanders  were  circulated  many 
settlers  presented  addresses  to  counteract  the  virulence  with 
which  (King  wrote)  "the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsus- 
pected, agents  of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression, 
were  assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  your  Lord- 
ship is  possessed  of." 
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Majesty's  service,  the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring 
those  officers  to  a  public  account  for  having  so  industriously  dissemin- 
ated those  papers.  ...  I  had  no  other  mode  of  noticing  these  officers' 
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corps ;  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers,  in  conformity 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  intimation  of 
excluding  such. officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  yet  cer- 
tainly a  Governor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so 
situated, — having  only  one  corps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  person." 

In  a  separate  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded  Lord 
Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  already  favourably  received  hig 
proposal  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  civil  with  military 
and  naval  officers  in  the  composition  of  the  Criminal  Court.  He 
urged  that  there  were  in  the  colony  many  respectable  gentle- 
men, civilians  and  merchants,  "  who  have  never  been  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of 
members  than  being  confined  to  one  professional  class  of  people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  whom 
are  very  young  men." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  was  without 
friends  or  consolation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marsden  and 
Amdell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the  community  in 
consequence  of  King's  remedial  measures  ;  the  former  declaring 
that  crime  had  diminished,  the  drunkard  had  become  honest, 
and  the  thief  reclaimed.  When  slanders  were  circulated  many 
settlers  presented  addresses  to  counteract  the  virulence  with 
which  (King  wrote)  "the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsus- 
pected, agents  of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression, 
were  assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  your  Lord- 
ship is  possessed  of." 
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Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  corps,  was  ever  loyal.  When 
Bayley  showed  to  him  and  Surgeon  Jamison  one  of  the  libels 
(called  at  the  time  "  pipes  "),  Harris,  rough  and  outspoken,  said, 
"The  author  is  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  it  does  not  contain  a 
word  of  truth."  The  three  rode  to  Major  Jojinston's  house. 
Johnston,  always  manly,  "  exhibited  (to  use  his  own  language) 
the  pipe "  to  Colonel  Paterson,  Eev.  S.  Marsden,  and  Atkins. 
Exposure  robbed  it  of  power  for  mischief. 

On  the  whole  Johnston  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sobering 
influence  over  the  worst  spirits  in  the  regiment;  although  in 
1803  he  joined  in  the  intrigue  by  which,  to  incommode  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  Harris,  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  the  officers  composing  the  court  in  which  Harris 
officiated.  In  1804  it  was  under  Johnston's  guidance  that  the 
military,  performing  their  duty  worthily  in  a  time  of  danger, 
rallied  round  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  were  never  after- 
wards at  feud. 

An  anonymous  libel  being  circulated  in  1805,  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  officers,  immediately  subscribed  £116  to  pro- 
secute "the  incendiary  author"  to  conviction.  On  the  6th 
July,  1806,  Johnston  announced  that  a  paper  of  "most 
seditious  and  mutinous  tendency"  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  man,  who  said  he  found  it  near  the  barracks. 
It  made  false  imputations  against  "  soldiers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  under  my  command."  He  ofiered  £100,  and 
the  Governor  oflFered  a  like  sum,  for  conviction  of  the 
writer.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  officers  made  numerous 
appeals  to  their  friends  in  England  in  1803.  King  was  aware 
of  them,  and  on  his  part  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  send 
one  or  two  subalterns  and  a  party  of  artillery  to  serve  in  the 
colony. 

On  the  9th  May,  1803,  he  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he  was 
"  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
testimonies  of  gratitude  received  from  every  description  of 
colonists."  With  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  who  were  opposed  to  him,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  seek 
that  personal  reparation  from  those  who  have  used  every  means 
to  provoke  it,  and  which  nothing  but  the  high  sense  I  have 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  me  has  prevented."     He 
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Majesty's  service,  the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring 
those  officers  to  a  public  account  for  having  so  industriously  dissemin- 
ated those  papers.  ...  I  had  no  other  mode  of  noticing  these  officers* 
conduct  than  by  trying  them  by  a  general  court-martial,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute.  Issuing  the  warrants,  my  presence 
as  prosecutor  could  not  be  admitted.  That  authority  I  delegated  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  corps  (Harris),  who  has  generally  officiated  as 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate.  Judge,  my  Lord,  how  far  I  ought  to  expect 
impartiality  when  those  officers  were  tried  by  others  of  their  own 
corps ;  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers,  in  conformity 
to  His  Itoyal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  intimation  of 
excluding  such  officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  yet  cer- 
tainly a  Grovemor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so 
situated, — having  only  one  corps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  person." 

In  a  separate  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded  Lord 
Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  already  favourably  received  big 
proposal  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  civil  with  military 
and  naval  officers  in  the  composition  of  the  Criminal  Court.  He 
urged  that  there  were  in  the  colony  many  respectable  gentle- 
men, civilians  and  merchants,  "  who  have  never  been  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of 
members  than  being  confined  to  one  professional  class  of  people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  whom 
are  very  young  men." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  was  without 
friends  or  consolation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marsden  and 
Amdell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the  community  in 
consequence  of  King's  remedial  measures  ;  the  former  declaring 
that  crime  had  diminished,  the  drunkard  had  become  honest, 
and  the  thief  reclaimed.  When  slanders  were  circulated  many 
settlers  presented  addresses  to  counteract  the  virulence  with 
which  (King  wrote)  "the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsus- 
pected, agents  of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression, 
were  assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  your  Lord- 
ship is  possessed  of." 
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Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  corps,  was  ever  loyal.  When 
Bayley  showed  to  him  and  Surgeon  Jamison  one  of  the  libels 
(called  at  the  time  "pipes"),  Harris,  rough  and  outspoken,  said, 
"The  author  is  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  it  does  not  contain  a 
word  of  truth."  The  three  rode  to  Major  Johnston's  house. 
Johnston,  always  manly,  "  exhibited  (to  use  his  own  language) 
the  pipe "  to  Colonel  Paterson,  Eev.  S.  Marsden,  and  Atkins. 
Exposure  robbed  it  of  power  for  mischief. 

On  the  whole  Johnston  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sobering 
influence  over  the  worst  spirits  in  the  regiment;  although  in 
1803  he  joined  in  the  intrigue  by  which,  to  incommode  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  Harris,  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  the  officers  composing  the  court  in  which  Harris 
officiated.  In  1804  it  was  under  Johnston's  guidance  that  the 
military,  performing  their  duty  worthily  in  a  time  of  danger, 
rallied  round  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  were  never  after- 
wards at  feud. 

An  anonymous  libel  being  circulated  in  1805,  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  officers,  immediately  subscribed  £116  to  pro- 
secute "the  incendiary  author"  to  conviction.  On  the  6th 
July,  1806,  Johnston  announced  that  a  paper  of  "most 
seditious  and  mutinous  tendency"  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  man,  who  said  he  found  it  near  the  barracks. 
It  made  false  imputations  against  "soldiers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  under  my  command."  He  offered  £100,  and 
the  Governor  offered  a  like  sum,  for  conviction  of  the 
writer.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  officers  made  numerous 
appeals  to  their  friends  in  England  in  1803.  King  was  aware 
of  them,  and  on  his  part  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  send 
one  or  two  subalterns  and  a  party  of  artillery  to  serve  in  the 
colony. 

On  the  9th  May,  1803,  he  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he  was 
"  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
testimonies  of  gratitude  received  from  every  description  of 
colonists."  With  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  who  were  opposed  to  him,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  seek 
that  personal  reparation  from  those  who  have  used  every  means 
to  provoke  it,  and  which  nothing  but  the  high  sense  I  have 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  me  has  prevented."     He 
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Majesty's  service,  the  public,  and  myself,  required  that  I  should  bring 
those  officers  to  a  public  account  for  having  so  industriously  dissemin- 
ated those  papers.  ...  I  had  no  other  mode  of  noticing  these  officers' 
conduct  than  by  trying  them  by  a  general  court-martial,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute.  Issuing  the  warrants,  my  presence 
as  prosecutor  could  not  be  admitted  That  authority  I  delegated  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  corps  (Harris),  who  has  generally  officiated  as 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate.  Judge,  my  Lord,  how  far  I  ought  to  expect 
impartiality  when  those  officers  were  tried  by  others  of  their  own 
corps ;  and  although  I  did  not  nominate  three  officers,  in  conformity 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  intimation  of 
excluding  such. officers  as  might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  yet  cer- 
tainly a  Governor  has  very  little  chance  of  justice  where  he  is  so 
situated, — having  only  one  corps,  and  but  a  sufficiency  of  officers  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial,  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  person." 

In  a  separate  despatch  (of  the  same  date)  he  reminded  Lord 
Hobart  that  that  nobleman  had  already  favourably  received  his 
proposal  that  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  civil  with  military 
and  naval  officers  in  the  composition  of  the  Criminal  Court.  He 
urged  that  there  were  in  the  colony  many  respectable  gentle- 
men, civilians  and  merchants,  "  who  have  never  been  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  I  humbly  presume  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  dispensed  by  a  mixture  of 
members  than  being  confined  to  one  professional  class  of  people, 
which  generally  consists  of  military  officers  alone,  many  of  whom 
are  very  young  men." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Governor  was  without 
friends  or  consolation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Marsden  and 
Amdell  testified  to  the  improvement  in  the  community  in 
consequence  of  King's  remedial  measures ;  the  former  declaring 
that  crime  had  diminished,  the  drunkard  had  become  honest, 
and  the  thief  reclaimed.  When  slanders  were  circulated  many 
settlers  presented  addresses  to  counteract  the  virulence  with 
which  (King  wrote)  "the  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  unsus- 
pected, agents  of  darkness,  monopoly,  extortion,  and  oppression, 
were  assassinating  me  by  anonymous  attempts  too  contemptible 
to  notice  but  for  the  attendant  circumstances  which  your  Lord- 
ship is  possessed  of." 
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Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  corps,  was  ever  loyal.  When 
Bayley  showed  to  him  and  Surgeon  Jamison  one  of  the  libels 
(called  at  the  time  "pipes"),  Harris,  rough  and  outspoken,  said, 
"The  author  is  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  it  does  not  contain  a 
word  of  truth/'  The  three  rode  to  Major  Johnston's  house. 
Johnston,  always  manly,  "  exhibited  (to  use  his  own  language) 
the  pipe"  to  Colonel  Paterson,  Eev.  S.  Marsden,  and  Atkins. 
Exposure  robbed  it  of  power  for  mischief. 

On  the  whole  Johnston  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sobering 
influence  over  the  worst  spirits  in  the  regiment;  although  in 
1803  he  joined  in  the  intrigue  by  which,  to  incommode  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  Harris,  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  the  officers  composing  the  court  in  which  Harris 
officiated.  In  1804  it  was  under  Johnston's  guidance  that  the 
military,  performing  their  duty  worthily  in  a  time  of  danger, 
rallied  round  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  were  never  after- 
wards at  feud. 

An  anonymous  libel  being  circulated  in  1805,  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  officers,  immediately  subscribed  £116  to  pro- 
secute "the  incendiary  author"  to  conviction.  On  the  6th 
July,  1806,  Johnston  announced  that  a  paper  of  "most 
seditious  and  mutinous  tendency"  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  man,  who  said  he  found  it  near  the  barracks. 
It  made  false  imputations  against "  soldiers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  under  my  command."  He  ofiered  £100,  and 
the  Governor  offered  a  like  sum,  for  conviction  of  the 
writer.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  officers  made  numerous 
appeals  to  their  firiends  in  England  in  1803.  King  was  aware 
of  them,  and  on  his  part  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  send 
one  or  two  subalterns  and  a  party  of  artillery  to  serve  in  the 
colony. 

On  the  9th  May,  1803,  he  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he  was 
"  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
testimonies  of  gratitude  received  from  every  description  of 
colonists."  With  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  who  were  opposed  to  him,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  seek 
that  personal  reparation  from  those  who  have  used  every  means 
to  provoke  it,  and  which  nothing  but  the  high  sense  I  have 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  me  has  prevented."     He 
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<  '• 
humbly  solicited  that  a  civil,  military,  and  naval  cominission 

might  inquire  into  the  whole  of  his  conduct.  -  His  public  and 
private  acts  he  was  ready  to  submit.  "  But  in  case  any  con- 
sideration should  render  this  request  inadmissible,  I  humbly 
implore  your  liordship's  procuring  me  His  Majesty's  leave  of 
absence,  to  enable  me  to  submit  my  conduct  to  your  Lordship  s 
consideration." 

Had  such  a  request  reached  Mr.  X)undas,  he  would  either 
have  supported  the  Governor  boldly,  or  granted  his  request,  or 
superseded  him.  Lord  Hobart  took  no  such  intelligible  course. 
Even  ridiculous  decisions  of  the  courts-martial  were  left  undis- 
turbed by  the  Judge-Advocate-Qeneral,  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
though  their  absurdity  was  thus  pointed  out  by  himself  to  the 
Governor:  "In  this  case  (Ensign  Bayley  accused  of  striking 
a  convict),  by  some  unaccountable  error,  the  court-martial,  after 
declaring,  perhaps  properly,  that  the  charge  was  not  within  their 
cognizance,  immediately,  and  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  the  same 
breath,  therefore  most  hoiumrcbbly  acquit  himJ* 

Nevertheless,  the  acquittals  were  conclusive.  His  Majesty 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  concur  with  the  courts- 
martial,  nor  even  with  the  Governor;  "but,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony.  His  Majesty  chooses  rather  to  pass  over  any  seeming 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  recommend  to  all  parties 
concerned  that  they  will  consign  to  oblivion,  if  it  be  possible, 
all  that  has  passed,  and  His  Majesty  trusts  that  you  will  your- 
self herein  set  a  laudable  example." 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  had  been  asked  to  decide  whether  an 
emancipated  convict  was  by  a  pardon  so  far  purged  and  restored 
to  credit  as  to  become  a  competent  witness.  He  could  hardly 
deny  that  evidence  of  such  kind  was  admissible,  although  the 
officers  had  excluded  it ;  but  added  that  "  if  called  upon  to  sit 
in  a  court-martial,  he  would  incline  to  administer  the  oath  to 
such  a  witness,  receiving  his  testimony  with  caution,  and  if 
opposed  by  contrary  evidence,  perhaps  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  diffidence."  (It  is  especially  to  be  remembered  that 
Sir  C.  Morgan,  in  his  letter  to  King,  saw  nothing  to  condemn 
in  the  act  of  the  court-martial  in  arresting  the  Judge- Advocate 
of  the  court  during  the  trial.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  1808,  for 
a  much  less  bold  procedure.  Governor  Bligh  summoned   the 
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whole  of  the  officers  of  a  court-martial  before  him  for  *'  certain 
crimes.")  Lord.  Hobart  was  still  less  inclined  to  console  the 
Governor  struggling  against  wrong-doers.  He  expressed  (30th 
November,  1803)  his  "  very  great  satisfaction "  at  the  general 
progress  of  the  colony. 

"At  the  same  time  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  gratificati  m 
I  experience  from  this  satisfactory  view  of  the  situation  of  the  colony 
is  in  a  great  degree  alloyed  by  the  unfortunate  differences  which  have 
so  long  subsisted  between  you  and  the  military  officers  of  the  colony, 
and  which  I  am  sorry  to  observe  have  latterly  extended  to  the  Com- 
mandet  of  H.M.S.  '  Glatton.' " 

King's  application  for  permission  to  return  to  Europe  would 
be  complied  with  as  soon  as  a  "person  competent  to  exercise 
the  duties  "  of  Governor  "  free  from  the  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  party  "  could  be  found. 

The  allusion  to  H.M.S.  'Glatton'  was  cruelly  unjust.  It  was 
true  that  her  commander  had  joined  in  1803  in  aspersing  King 
to  the  Home  Government,  but  Lord  Hobart  should  himself 
have  undergone  persecution  rather  than  use  so  vile  an  instrument 
in  rebuking  King.  H.M.S.  'Glatton,'  with  270  male  and  130 
female  convicts,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  March  1803,  when  the 
courts-martial  were  behaving  as  already  described.  On  board. 
Captain  Colnett  (who  was  senior  officer  to  the  Governor  in  the 
navy)  had  two  lieutenants  and  the  commanding  officer  of  marines 
under  arrest  on  his  arrival.  There  were  some  quarrels  on  board 
at  Sydney,  where  many  of  the  convicts  were  allowed  to  remain 
to  assist  in  unloading  and  reloading  the  ship.  A  soldier,  the  son 
of  Sergeant  Whittle  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  was  struck 
by  an  officer  of  the  'Glatton*.  Whittle  (the  same  man  who 
was  riotous  at  Norfolk  Island  before  King  disarmed  the  detach- 
ment) threatened  to  cut  oflF  the  ears  of  the  officer  who  had  struck 
his  son.  The  officer  complained  to  Colnett,  who  complained  to 
King.  The  military  and  naval  authorities  could  not  agree  as  to 
an  inquiry.  A  soldier  could  not  be  tried  on  board  for  words 
said  on  parade,  and  the  insulted  officer  was  not  satisfied  to  let 
the  sergeant  be  dealt  with  by  his  commanding  officer.  These 
things  were  reported  to  England  as  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of 
the  commander  of  the  '  Glatton,'  but  his  indignation  and  reports 
were  due  to  a  very  difiFerent  matter,  which  deserves  mention, 
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not  for  itself,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  duties  in  performing 
which  a  governor  made  enemies  on  land  and  sea. 

Before  Captain  Colnett  left  England  he  interested  himself  to 
obtain  remission  of  sentence  for  a  female  convict  placed  on 
board  the  'Glatton.'  He  was  informed  that  it  was  too  late  to 
to  do  anything  in  England,  but  that  the  Governor  would  be 
written  to,  "  to  remit  part  or  all  of  the  sentence  of  this  female 
convict  on  whose  behalf  you  have  interested  yourself,  when  she 
has  remained  at  New  South  Wales  twelve  months.  .  .  If  you 
like  you  may  show  him  this  letter."  In  effect  the  Governor 
received  a  letter  from  a  subordinate  at  Whitehall,  hoping 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  "  consistently  with  your  duty, 
without  being  biassed  or  swayed  by  any  personal  motive.** 
After  the  'Glatton'^  had  been  some  weeks  in  Sydney,  Colnett 
wrote  to  King.    He  had  been 

^'  sensible  ever  since  my  arrival  of  your  politeness  and  inclination  to 
comply  with  any  request  of  mine."  .  .  .  ''  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
me  by  petitioning  you  to  grant  her  (M.  S.)emancipation  and  permission 
to  return  in  the  '  Glatton.'  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  favour  I  solicit 
as  not  to  remember  it  with  the  warmest  friendship ;  if  necesary  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  you  may  rely  I  will  not  divulge  it  till  we  quit  the  Cove." 

King  told  him  verbally  that  he  could  not  grant  a  free  pardon 
to  a  convict  who  had  never  landed ;  and  that  Governor  Hunter 
had  been  rebuked  for  granting  a  conditional  pardon  on  the  arrival 
of  a  convict.  Colnett  urged  that  he  had  promised  "  that  she 
should  return  in  the  'Glatton.'"  "All  diflSculties  would  be 
obviated  .  .  .  you  granting  her 

''conditional  emancipation  to  return  to  England  on  my  finding  bond ; 
if  it  is  not  approved,  I  will  return  her  again  to  the  colony  at  my  otvn 
expense.  1  think  this  is  a  duty  I  owe  for  the  secret  services  she 
rendered  me  relating  to  the  convicts  &c.  during  the  passage.  Should 
she  return  I  will  take  care  that  she  does  not  go  back  to  her  friends 
till  your  release  is  backed  and  approved." 

King  replied  (17th  April)  that  he  could  lawfully 
''  alter  a  sentence,  but,  as  I  candidly  explained  to  you  two  days  ago, 
granting  a  free  pardon  to  a  person  who  had  not  been  resident  here 

^  Captain  Colnett  had  requested  that  "  one  hundred  men  and  a  number 
of  women  convicts  "  might  remain  on  board  the '  Glatton '  while  in  Sydney. 
They  remained  "  until  three  days  before  her  departure." — Despatch,  King 
to  Lord  Hobart,  16th  May,  1803. 
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twelve  months  is  what  I  dare  not  do,  without  subjecting  myself  to 
ruin  and  my  family  to  distress,  by  acting  contrary  to  positive  instruo- 
tions.  .  .  If  you  will  write  me  officially  that  she  has  brought  forward 
any  conspiracies,  &c.  on  the  voyage,  I  will  give  her  a  conditional 
emancipation  on  landing,  or  give  her  a  conditioned  emancipation  on 
the  4th  June  (the  King's  birthday)  if  she  behaves  welL" 

Colnett  would  not  risk  making  an  ofiScial  declaration  of  such 
a  nature,  and  went  away  in  a  rage,  threatening  to  represent  to 
the  Admiralty  *  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  with  regard  to 
the  complaints  of  his  oflScer.  Official  relations  were  continued 
with  apparent  concord.     His  officers  sat  on  boards  with  those  of 

1  He  kept  his  word.  He  preferred  complftints  against  the  port  regu- 
lations ;  the  police  ;  the  pilot  eBtablishment ;  the  public  buildings  ;  the 
Governor's  '^  predominant  passion  for  governing  "  and  unfriendly  demean- 
our (though  he  admitted  that  King  gave  him  ''frequent  invitations  to  his 
house  '*)  ;  the  mud  in  the  streets,  and  want  of  a  horse ;  the  want  of  fresh 
meat ;  the  difficulty  of  watering  his  ship  ;  the  bad  wharves  ;  the  ill-placed 
powder-magazine  ;  the  fact  that  none  but  the  Governor  and  his  *'  confiden- 
tial secretary  could  possibly  smuggle  with  impunity ;  *'  that  King  "  made  a 
oatspaw  of  me  and  deceived  the  garrison  "  (in  landing  spirits  from  the 
'  Castle  of  Good  Hope '  at  Colnett*s  request) ;  that  King's  conduct  was 
'*  very  irregular  and  disrespectful  to  (Ck>Inett)  his  superior  officer ;  *'  tiiat 
there  was  a  probability  that  a  man-of-war  might  be  '*  run  away  with  (by 
convicts)  if  not  a  better  look-out  be  kept ;  "  that  King  showed  "  a  strange 
partiality  to  the  French  (under  Baud  in)  by  suffering  them  to  purchase 
spirits  at  a  very  low  price  from  Americans  when  the  officers  and  inhabit- 
ants could  not  procure  any ;  "  that  King's  suspicion  that  the  French  desired 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Australia  was  erroneous,  because  in  Colnett's  opinion 
'*  if  they  form  any  it  will  be  in  New  Zealand ; "  that  King  refused  the  only 
&Toar  Colnett  ever  asked,  viz.  to  grant  a  **  conditional  emancipation  to  a 
young  woman  of  decent  parents  and  connection  that  came  out  in  the  ship, 
and  had  been  transported  for  stealing  forty  shillings,  her  first  crime  ;  *'  that 
King  broke  his  promise  that  she  should  have  a  free  pardon  to  go  back  in 
the  *  Glatton '  (a  promise  which  the  correspondence  of  Colnett  and  King 
shows  was  never  made) ;  that  all  Colnett  could  "  urge  or  advance  answered 
no  purpose  "  on  her  behalf,  in  spite  of  the  "  recommendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,"  but  all  he  "  could  ever  obtain  was  her  emanci- 
pation on  the  4th  June,"  in  which  Colnetf  placed  no  faith ; "  that  King,  by 
<^  commanding  and  abusing  the  vilest  par^  of  mankind  had  forgot  all  decent 
conduct  for  those  beneath  him  and  respect  for  his  equals,"  &c,  &c.  Chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way  a  bound  copy  of  Colnett's  MS.  statements,  which, 
without  knowledge  of  his  official  correspondence  in  the  colony,  would  form 
a  heavy  indictment  against  the  Governor.  By  the  light  of  that  correspond- 
ence the  charges  only  prove  the  difficulties  of  King's  position  and  his 
courage  in  surmounting  them. 

T  2 
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the  colony  in  naval  affairs.  At  King's  request  he  allowed  two 
of  them  to  remain  in  the  colony  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  a 
a  new  settlement.  He  carried  Flinders'  charts  to  the  Admiralty 
for  King,  who  said  it  was  "  the  first  safe  opportunity  "  he  had 
had.  But  on  the  day  of  his  leaving,  Colnett's  wrath  was  great 
at  the  loss  of  his  Briseis,  for  he  wrote  to  King  that  by  the 
Admiralty  he  "  always  had  the  honour  of  being  treated  like  a 
captain  of  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  not  as  a  master  of 
a  petty  coaster."^  It  was  on  the  report  of  such  a  man*  that 
Lord  Hobart  founded  his  unjust  rebuke. 

King  kept  unfaltering  on  his  way.  In  December  1804  he 
called  Lord  Hobart's  attention  to  the  appearance,  in  a  list  of 
pardons,  of  a  free  pardon  to  a  female  convict  sentenced  for  life. 
It  was 

"given  in  conformity  to  my  promise  to  the  commander  of  H.M.S. 

*  Glatton,'  after  her  being  here  one  year,  and  nothing  but  a  respect  for 
my  word  induced  mo  to  extend  that  indulgence  to  the  object  benefited 
by  it  Had  I,  ray  Lord,  abused  the  authority  delegated  to  His 
Majesty's  Governor  of  this  territory  by  granting  Captain  Colnett  a 
free  pardon  for  this  woman  before  she  landed,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  England  with  him,  and  had  acquiesced  in  other  requisi- 
tions equally,  if  not  more,  extravagant  and  opposite  to  the  dictates  of 
my  bounden  duty,  your  Lordship  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  any  communication 
from  Captain  Colnett  respecting  his  unprovoked  and  provoking  conduct." 

^  MS.  original ;  in  possesBion  of  P.  G.  King,  Esq.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay, 
Sydney.     Governor  Macquarie  gave  the  woman  a  free  pardon  in  1810. 

2  There  was  another  cause  of  umbrage  between  King  and  Colnett  The 
former,  in.  order  to  secure  "full  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  and  His 
Majesty's  subjects  in  general,"  was  averse  to  granting  lands  to  individuals 
on  the  islands  where  fishing  was  pursued.  Colnett  applied  for  and  was 
refused  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  at  King*s  Island.  This  refusal,  Ring 
stated,  *'  was  one  cause  of  his  unofficer-like  treatment  to  me.'' — Despatch 
to  Lord  Hobart,  20th  December,  1804; 

Captain  Colnett,  when  leaving,  wished  to  obtain  receipts  in  full  for  the 
convicts  transported  by  the  *Glatton.'  There  were  three,  two  men  and 
one  woman,  unaccounted  for.  King  gave  a  certificate  bearing  on  its  face 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  numbers  landed,  with  the  addition  that  he  bad 
"  received  information  "  that  the  missing  three  were  **  stowed  away  in  the 

*  Glatton '  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain  or  officers  of  the  ship." — 
Despatch,  16th  May/ 1803. 
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Repeatedly  the  Governor  impressed  upon  Lord  rfobart  the 
uigent  need  of  remodelling  the  Courts  of  Judicature.  Lord 
Hobart,  almost  as  often,  vaguely  lauded  the  Governor's  views, 
but  did  nothing  to  give  them  effect.  In  August  1603  King 
devoted  what  he  labelled  as  a  "Separate,  Judge's  Letter"  to  the 
subject. 

The  Civil  Court  was  composed  of  the  Judge- Advocate  and 
two  persons  chosen  by  lot  from  the  oflScers,  civil  and  military, 
and  respectable  free  men.  In  practice  it  had  consisted  of  the 
Judge- Advocate,  a  military  officer,  and  a  civilian  or  the  naval 
officer.  King  said  it  was  obvious  that,  "however  a  sense  of 
equity  may  be  implanted  in  every  man's  breast,  .  .  .  there  is 
very  little  probability  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  surgeon  having  ever 
made  the  law  so  much  their  study  as  to  be  equal  to  judge 
entirely  for  themselves  in  giving  a  verdict  without  the  advice 
of  the  Judge- Advocate."  (Atkins,  the  Judge- Advocate,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  a  drunken  retired  officer.)  "  This  would 
be  attended  with  no  great  evil  if  the  Judge-Advocatie  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  it  had  made  a  part  of 
his  education,  which  would  give  greater  confidence  to  the 
parties,  the  members,  and  the  Governor,  in  cases  of  appeal." 
The  Governor, 

"  either  as  a  soldier  or  sailor  (I  speak  for  myself),  cannot  he  supposed 
to  have  made  the  law  his  study,  and  must  consequently  need  that 
information  and  advice  which  could  only  be  given  by  a  person  who 
has  made  that  profession  some  part  of  his  study,  and  has  no  occasion 
to  tumble  over  volume  after  vohime  (and  perhaps  in  doubt  at  last)  for 
what  ought  to  require  but  little  examination." 

From  Atkins  and  his  colleagues  "there  has  scarce  been  a 
cause  without  an  appeal,  which  takes  up  too  much  of  the 
Governor's  time."  He  trusted  he  had  ''  in  no  instance  departed 
from  the  dictates  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  although 
I  certainly  might  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  advice 
of  a  professional  man  as  Judge- Advocate."  He  adverted  to  the 
characters  of  Crossley,  the  convict  attorney,  who  was  continually 
vexing  the  court  as  a  litigant,  and  of  another  convict  attorney, 
whom  Governor  Hunter  had  conditionally  pardoned  on  his 
arrival,  and   made   clerk  to  the   Judge-Advocate.     The   man 
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committedl  so  palpable  a  perjury  in  the  Appeal  Court,  that  King, 
as  Judge, 

"  ordered  him  to  be  transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  but  on  the  solicit- 
ation of  the  Judge<Adyocate  and  others  I  deferred  it.  He  still  remains 
an  indispensable  assistant  to  that  officer;  but  your  Lordship  will 
readily  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  only  law-officer  in  the  colony 
haying  so  bad  a  character  as  an  assistant.  Perhaps  such  assistance 
would  not  be  necessary  for  a  professional  man." 

The  constitution  of  the  Criminal  Court  also  needed  revision. 

*^  To  propose  a  promiscuous,  or  indeed  a  restricted,  selection  of  jurymen 
from  among  the  present  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  officers,  does  not 
appear  at  all  advisable,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  twenty  or 
thirty  ^  years  that  extension  of  English  jurisprudence  must  be  neces- 
sarily carried  that  far.  ...  At  present  a  Criminal  Court  consists 
of  the  Judge-Advocate  and  six  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land 
forces,  who  act  both  as  judge  and  jury,  most  certainly  the  wisest  mode 
for  administering  justice  in  the  very  infant  state  of  the  colony.  But 
sfi  it  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  jarring  interests  have  (as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world)  shown  the  necessity  of  those  trials  being 
composed  of  different  orders,  I  humbly  presume  it  would  be  advisable 
instead  of  the  Judge- Advocate  and  six  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or 
land  forces,  to  introduce  into  the  patent  the  Judge- Advocate,  and  six 
members  to  be  composed  from  among  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea 
and  land  forces,  officers  of  the  civil  department,  or  respectable 
merchants,  or  other  inhabitants  who  came  to  the  colony  free.  .  .  . 
As  our  Criminal  Courts,  that  are  to  decide  on  the  life  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  are  at  present  composed  entirely  of  one  description  of  persons, 
it  certainly  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  and  colony  at 
large  to  see  every  advance  towards  complete  Trial  by  Jury.  The 
arrangement  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  would  be  gratefully  received, 
and  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  a  profes- 
sional man  will  be  thought  as  necessary  for  the  president  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  which  has  to  decide  on  the  life  of  the  subject,  as 
for  the  same  person  who,  in  the  Civil  Court,  has  to  decide  on  his 
property." 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  having  a  professional  president,  and 
some  admixture  in  the  composition  of  the  court,  he  cited  a 

*  Singularly  enough  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  96,  providing  that,  on  the 
application  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  cases  should  he  tried  hy  jury,  was 
passed  twenty  years  after  this  written  anticipation. — Proviso  to  §  6. 
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recent  case.  An  assistant-surgeon  applied  for  a  court-martial 
upon  the  principal  surgeon  for  assault.  King  declined  to  grant 
it,  alleging  that  the  matter  might  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  court 
as  an  ofiFence  against  statute.  The  '  Glatton '  was  then  in  the 
harbour,  and  from  amongst  her  officers  it  was  competent  for 
King  to  choose  some  portion  of  the  six  officers  sitting  in  a 
Criminal  Court  The  complainant  waited  until  the  'Glatton' 
had  sailed,  and  then  brought  his  case  into  a  Criminal  Court 
composed  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  The 
prosecutor's  witness  proved  that  the  prosecutor  was  the  aggressor. 
The  defendant  proved  that  he  acted  in  self-defence.  The  court 
acquitted  the  defendant,  and  without  any  reason  assigned 
sentenced  him  to  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  for  three  years, 
or  be  committed  to  gaoL 

^*  So  extraordinary  a  sentence  being  attached  to  a  committal,  where 
the  accused  ought  to  have  been  the  prosecutor,  would  have  been 
sufficient  grounds  for  me  to  have  extended  the  powers  del^ated  to  me 
by  exonerating  Mr.  Jamieson,  which  I  did  not  choose  to  do."  .  .  . 
''But  it  has  operated  with  me  as  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  thus 
respectfully  suggesting  the  necessity  of  a  professional  man  being  placed 
here  as  Judge- Advocate,  and  the  members  of  the  Criminal  Court  being 
composed  of  other  descriptions  than  the  military  officers.  ...  I  most 
humbly  submit  the  whole  matter  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  as 
being  much  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  territory,  which  they  as  well  as  myself  are  well  convinced  your 
Lordship  has  much  at  heart" 

The  appeal  to  Lord  Hobart  was  unsuccessful;  and  Lord 
Camden,  who  on  the  17th  May,  1804,  announced  that  he  had 
been  entrusted  *'  with  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Department, '* 
like  Lord  Hobart,  did  nothing  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Courts  in  New  South  Wales.  Unlike  Lord  Hobart,  however, 
he  did  not  found  an  undeserved  rebuke  upon  the  statements 
of  such  men  as  Captain  Colnett,  whose  only  ground  of  complaint 
was  that  King  had  done  his  duty.  Lord  Castlereagh,  his 
successor,  was  as  complimentary  as  Lord  Camden,  but  neither 
of  them  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  revising  the  Constitution 
of  the  Colonial  Courts. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  dissensions  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
Governor,  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  a  subject  with  regard  to 
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which  a  common  loyalty,  and  perhaps  a  common  danger,  united 
them  as  one  man.  Collins,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his 
history,  notices  that  the  Irish  prisoners  caused  peculiar  troubles. 
Their  temper  caused  them  to  combine  not  only  as  prisoners 
under  constraint,  but  as  conspirators  banded  against  government 
by  Saxons.  Many  of  the  disturbers  known  in  Ireland  as 
Defenders^  were  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  1794.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  Irish  prisoners  were  poured  into  the 
colony  after  the  rising  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  were  in  the  settlement  altogether  in  1800. 

One  of  the  first  despatches  written  by  King  (September  1800) 
told  that  Hunter  had  encountered  a  troublesome  spirit  amongst 
them.  One  Harold,  an  illiterate  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
convict,  was  suspected  of  fomenting  it*  Pardons  were  offered 
by  Hunter  "  to  those  who  had  been  deluded,"  but  "  none  took 
advantage"  of  the  offer.  Hunter,  after  obtaining  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  civil  and  military  oflScers,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  King  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  determined  to  embody 
an  Armed  Association  to  assist  the  military  in  case  of  need. 
In  order  to  govern  by  dividing,  the  suspected  ringleaders  were 
sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  the  retiring  Governor  (on  his  way  to 
England)  giving  convoy  to  the  small  schooner  which  conveyed 
them  thither.  King  secured  the  soldiers'  barracks  in  Sydney 
against  surprise,  and  told  the  Secretary  of  State — "  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  His  Majesty's 
officers,  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants ; "  but 
he  begged  that  "the  officers  now  going  home  with  Governor 
Hunter  may  be  ordered  to-  rejoin  as  soon  as  possible,"  as  it 
might  be  necessary  still  more  to  divide  the  seditious  by  forming 
a  new  settlement  at  Port  Stephens,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  scant 
number  of  officers  would  need  to  be  enlarged.  Hunter  shrank 
from  some  of  the  vigorous  measures  advocated  by  King.  While 
Governor,  he  urged  upon  the  latter  that  the  "best  mode  of 
preventing  insurrection  is  by  vigilance."  He  augured  ill  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  suspected.  It  might  "rouse  the  ignorant 
to  violence."  He  consented  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Volunteer 
Association,    but    even    after    he    had    embarked    upon    the 

1  The  paradoxical  weapons  of  "  defence  *'  in  Ireland  were  night- robberies, 
arson,  and  murder. 
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'Buffalo*  he  expressed  his  doubts^  "of  the  infernal  plots  with 
which  those  people  have  been  charged." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Captain  Macarthur,  disgusted 
as  he  was  with  the  new  order  established  by  King,  loyally 
supported  him  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  proffered  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  the  Government  so  that  he  might  shake  the 
dust  of  the  colony  from  his  feet.  He  was  still  in  trust  at 
Paramatta,  and  wrote  to  King  (28th  September,  1800)  at  2  A.M. 
that  he  had  his  company  under  arms,  had  arrested  some 
prisoners,  "and  I  have  yet  some  hopes  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  before  morning  to  rescue  them ;  if  there  should,  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  very  good  account 
of  them  in  the  morning."  Later  in  the  day  he  wrote  :  *'  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Irishmen  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  show 
themselves  either  last  night  or  this'moming,  but  notwithstanding 
this  disappoinrtment,  I  have  hopes  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  obtained  to  convict  a  number  of  them."  In  this  re- 
bellion the  Eeverend  Mr.  "  Marsden  was  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
first ; "  but  he,  nowise  daunted,  energetically  aided  King  in  all 
his  measures*  Father  Harold,  *  imprisoned  by  order  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Hunter  (although  the  imprisonment  was 
displeasing  to  Hunter),  volunteered  to  collect  pikes  for  the 
Government,  but  broke  down  in  his  attempt.  The  Judge- 
Advocate,  Eichard  Dore,  reporting  that,  no  overt  act  of  rebellion 
being  capable  of  proof,  the  prisoners  could  not  be  capitally  tried ; 
they  were  punished  summarily.  Marsden's  MS.  note  to  the 
Governor  from  Paramatta  stated  :  "  The  prisoners  have  received 
their  punishment,  as  much  as  they  could  bear.  .  .  .  They  shall 
be  sent  down  as  soon  as  the  doctor  thinks  it  safe  for  them  to 
be  removed."     King  issued  in  October  a  proclamation  calling 

1  Ma  letter  of  Hunter  to  King,  4th  October,  1800. 

^  In  a  MS.  petition  from  Harold,  to  be  allowed  "  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ministry  of  a  priest/*  in  1806,  there  are  the  words  Mmagin,*  *  Priviledge,' 
*  paralel.*  He  tenders  his  service  without  emolument :  **  That  your  bene- 
volent views  may  be  extended  to  the  Oatholicks  of  this  island,  who  join  all 
the  other  inhabitants  in  sentiments  of  highest  esteem  and  tenderest  affection 
for  your  Excellency."  King  failed  to  appreciate  an  affection  which  broke 
out  so  often  in  rebellion,  and  he  endorsed  the  petition  thus  : — "  Petition  of 
JameB  Harold.  No  answer.  Seditious  " — and  it  was  found  in  recent  years 
with  other  papers  similarly  endorsed. 
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on  all  loyal  subjects  to  aid  in  repressing  the  conspiracy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  King's  Government  in  this  colony,  and 
regretting  that  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  severe  corporal 
''  punishment  upon  the  principals  and  accomplices  in  the  horrid 
crime."  Two  months  later  other  plots  were  laid,  and  Eang 
(December  1800)  sent  a  detachment  from  Sydney  to  assist 
Macarthur.  He  longed  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  open 
arbitrament. 

"  If  it  comes  within  your  directions  or  observation,  my  desire  is 
that  the  supposed  insurgents  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  some 
point  If  you  are  possessed  of  the  orders  I  gave  you  on  a  former 
occasion,  they  will  suffice  on  this.  If  not,  I  have  such  dependence 
on  your  prudence,  that  I  am  assured  you  will  act  and  do  for  the 
best'* 

Macarthur*s  reply  indicated  one  of  the  diflSculties  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 

**  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  this  being  the  day  on 
which  my  company  receive  their  month's  pay,  many  of  them  will 
most  probably  be  drunk  to-morrow,  unless  I  take  some  particular 
measures  to  prevent  it,  and  to  do  so  would  most  probably  create  an 
alarm  that  might  soon  reach  the  ears  of  those  turbulent  wretches  who 
create  so  much  trouble." 

Macarthur  subsequently  (25th  December,  1800)  reports  his 
''great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  company  doing  duty  here 
were  perfectly  sober,  with  only  three  exceptions." 

Regulations  were  at  once  promulgated.  The  officer  of  the 
day  was  to  examine  the  field-pieces  every  evening.  On  the 
firing  of  an  alarm  gun,  the  drums  were  to  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
regiment  assembled  in  front  of  the  barracks  was  to  obey  such 
secret  or  other  instructions  as  the  Governor  might  give  the 
commanding  officer.  The  Association  was  to  assemble  at  the 
Governor's  house  for  orders.  Persons  holding  licenses  to  sell 
spirits  were  warned  that  the  restrictions  upon  their  "entertaining 
any  person  whatever  from  the  beating  of  the  tap-too  to  the  noon 
of  the  following  day,  or  during  Divine  service,"  would  be  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

On  the  31st  December,  as  prone  to  frdminate  his  orders  as 
the  Irish  were  to  sedition,  King  thought  it  a  duty  to  the  loyal 
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to  "assure  the  turbulent  and  ill-disposed  that  none  of  their 
despicable  plans,  or  daring  anonymous  writings  (similar  to  that 
forwarded  to  him  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  pirates  ^),  will 
ever  bias  or  slacken  his  exertions  in  detecting  and  bringing  to 
condign  punishment  every  vicious  and  idle  character."  He 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  good  conduct,  which  ought  to 
**  create  confidence,  and  prevent  future  ridiculous  plans,  which 
are  contrived  by  artful  villains  to  deprive  the  industrious  of 
their  comforts."  He  would  adopt  measures  "to  insure  that 
tranquillity  which  must  not,  and  shall  not,  be  interrupted  with 
impunity." 

In  the  early  months  of  1801  Maurice  Margaret's  private 
journal  teemed  with  seditious  entries.  Rumours  of  a  decisive 
defeat  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  of  a  revolution  in  England, 
were  industriously  spread  in  order  to  show  the  hopelessness 
of  supporting  the  Qovemor  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the 
14th  February  it  was  noted  of  King — "Tout  le  jour  il  se 
oomporta  en  enrag^."  On  the  4th  was  deplored  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  by  an  American  captain  to  carry  off  some  Irishmen  ^ 
who,  seeking  "  a  ^chapper  ont  6t&  pris,  ramen^s,  mis  en  prison, 
et  aux  fers ! ! ! " 

On  the  9th  March  Margaret  wrote — "Le  Qouvemeur  s'en- 
ferma  pour  icrire."  What  the  Governor  then  wrote  is  perhaps 
to  be  seen  in  an  extant  despatch  of  the  10th  March.  It  dealt 
with  many  subjects.  The  drawing  of  bills ;  the  growth  of  the 
vine;  the  complaint  of  the  Indian  Government  that,  during 
Hunter's  tipae,  many  convicts  had  escaped  to  India ;  the  import- 
ation of  spirits,  and  measures  to  repress  it ;  a  census ;  floods  at 
the  Hawkesbury;  the  crops;  the  supply  of  food, and  of  clothing; 
the  purchase  of  a  house  as  a  home  for  orphans;  recovery  of 
old  debts  due  to  the  Crown;  the  obtaining  of  coals  from  the 

^  Fifteen  convicts  seized  a  vessel.  Tbey  clumsily  ran  her  on  shore. 
They  seized  another  at  the  Hunter  river.  King  captured  the  vessel  with 
nine  runaways  on  board.  Seven  were  transported  for  life,  and  Uie  two 
mentioned  in  the  text  were  executed  as  pirates. 

'  One  of  them  petitioned  King  on  the  same  day  to  forgive  his  *'  impni* 
dent  step.'*  To  the  hour  of  his  death  he  would  be  grateful  and  '*  pray  for 
your  Excellency's  happiness."  The  endorsement  on  the  petition  in  King's 
handwriting  was  laconic.  **  Florence  McCarthy ;  to  be  forgiven.  He  was. 
4th  February,  1801. "—King  MSS. 
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Hunter  river;  the  capture  of  runaway  convicts  who,  after 
seizing  a  Government  vessel,  which  they  ran  ashore,  were 
captured  in  a  private  vessel  which  they  stole;  the  want  of 
another  clergyman ;  the  death  of  Judge- Advocate  Dore,  and  the 
need  of  a  successor  to  him ;  Major  Foveaux's  excellent  efforts 
to  maintain  order  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  the  Irish  convicts 
had  been  seditious — formed  the  staple  of  the  despatch  which 
Margaret  alluded  to.  There  were  some  special  allusions  to  the 
Irish,  which  would  have  enraged  the  conspirator. 

The  *  Ann '  arrived  from  Ireland  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  male  and  twenty  female  convicts  in  February  1801.  The 
whole  of  the  convicts  were  of  the  "most  desperate  character." 
Before  reaching  the  Brazils  they  endeavoured  to  capture  the 
vessel.  They  seized  the  master,  who  was  only  rescued  after 
some  firing.  On  quelling  the  convicts  the  master  and  officers 
"  found  it  necessary  to  hang  one  of  the  principal  ringleaders." 
They  were  tried  in  Sydney  by  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  and 
honourably  acquitted,  for  the  shooting  and  hanging.  On  the 
30th  January,  1802,  Lord  Hobart  also  ruled  that  they  were 
"  clearly  justified "  in  what  they  had  done  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny. 

Irish  sedition  at  Norfolk  Island  had  been  serious,  and  was 
repressed  with  audacious  resolution  by  Foveaux  in  January  1801. 
Being  warned  of  it  he  seized  thirty  concealed  pikes. 

"  Not  feeling  justified  in  taking  the  law  entirely  into  my  own 
hands,"  Foveaux  wrote,  **....  after  considering  that  a  similar  plot 
has  lately  been  in  meditation  at  Port  Jackson  ....  in  short,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  colony  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
steps  taken  ....  I  convened  the  officers  both  civil  and  military  .... 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  an  immediate  example  of 
capital  punishment  should  be  made  of  Peter  McLean  and  John  Wol- 
Lighan,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  same  evening.  I  have 
Lad  very  strong  information  against  four  soldiers,  whom  I  have  conse- 
quently discharged,  and  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  them  would  be 
hanged  was  the  Judge-Advocate  acquainted  with  the  late  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  such  persons.  I  have  promised  to  intercede 
with  your  Excellency  in  favour  of  H.  G.  (the  informer),  to  get  him 
his  free  pardon.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  secret  manner  in 
which  matters  were  conducted  that  had  it  not  been  for  him  we  should 
all  have  been  sacrificed  at  their  pleasure." 
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One  soldier  received  500  lashes  and  was  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment  for  striking  a  sergeant  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Twenty-two  convicts  were  severely  punished. 

On  the  10th  March,  Governor  King  commended  Foveaux's 
meritorious  conduct  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  on  the  30th  January,  1802,  Lord  Hobart  expressed  his 
"  perfect  approbation  of  the  promptitude  and  vigour  displayed 
in  suppressing  the  dangerous  insurrection." 

But  Foveaux  encountered  opposition  where  he  least  expected 
it.  Colonel  Paterson  called  him  to  account  (through  Bang)  for 
dealing  with  soldiers  "  without  any  form  of  trial."  King  advised 
Foveaux  to  transmit  the  written  opinions  of  the  officers  he  had 
consulted.  He  sent  also  a  free  pardon  for  one  convict,  and  a 
conditional  pardon  for  another  (subsequently  changed  at  Foveaux's 
request  for  a  free  one).  Foveaux  told  King  privately  that  he 
did  not  think  any  one  but  Colonel  Paterson  would  have  asked 
what  authority  he  had  for  what  he  had  done. 

Officially  he  sent  the  opinions  of  the  officers,  and  a  deposition 
of  the  informer.     He  said  : 

*^  In  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  we  are  not  even  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  our  country,  it  is,  I  conceive,  the  duty  of  an  honesi 
man  to  secure  life  and  property,  to  enforce  order  and  obedience,  and  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  the  base  and  wicked  designs  of  dangerous 
and  disaffected  villains.  Such  has  been  my  endeavour  during  my 
command  here." 

.  The  officers  who  advised  him  to  execute  the  culprits  were 
T.  Hobbins,  Judge- Advocate  ;  T.  Davies  and  W.  Pattullo,  lieu* 
tenants;  J.  Brabyn  and  N.  Bayley,  ensigns ;  and  J.  Mileham,  a 
surgeon.    Hobbins  added  this  rider  to  their  general  statement  : 

"Be  it  remembered  that  the  Judge- Advocate,  or  any  other  person 
on  this  island,  to  his  knowledge,  is  not  in  possession  of  or  ever  has 
been  supplied  with  any  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  high 
treason,  sedition,  unlawful  assemblies,  the  administering  of  illegal 
oaths,  &c.,  and  therefore  the  speedy  trial  of  the  offenders  is  im- 
practicable." 

Foveaux  sent  through  King  a  long  defence  of  his  conduct  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  King  commended  and  Lord  Hobart 
highly  approved  of  it.    In  his  despatch,  written  while  Margaret 
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was  watching'  his  movements,  King  reported  that  "  a  second 
attempt  still  more  diabolical  than  the  first "  had  been  discovered 
in  New  South  Wales.    The  circumstances  were  clear 

"to  every  one's  conviction,  yet  no  two  evidences  could  be  brought 
against  a  third  person,  such  is  the  art  with  which  they  carry  on  their 
plans.  Though  everything  was  ready  for  general  insurrection  and 
massacre,  yet  as  no  overt  act  had  taken  place  I  did  not  conceive  myself 
justifiable  in  adopting  more  rigorous  measures,  which  I  conceive  our 
situation  might  have  excused,  than  some  severe  corporal  punishment 
on  the  most  guilty,  and  forming  them  into  a  gang  in  constructing 
batteries  and  repairing  roads  under  the  immediate  eye  and  inspection 
of  the  military." 

He  added  that  the  desperadoes  brought  by  the  '  Ann,'  includ- 
ing a  notorious  and  rebellious  priest,  had  raised  the  numbers  of 
rebels  to  600,  thirsting  "to  put  their  diabolical  plans  in 
execution."     I  do  not  wish  in  the  most  distant  manner 

*'  to  impress  your  Grace  that  I  am  alarmed,  or  that  I  have  any  idea  of 
their  plans  succeeding.  The  steady  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  His  Majesty's  New  South  Wales  Corps,  the  discipline  and  good 
behaviour  of  the  Associations  and  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
inhabitants,  are  so  many  sureties  to  me  of  peace  and  tranquillity  being 
observed.  Still,  the  state  of  suspicion  we  must  be  necessarily  in 
prevents  those  public  exertions  in  cultivation  which  would  otherwise 
take  place." 

He  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  send 
''no  more  violent  republican  characters  for  some  time,  and  particularly 
the  priests,  of  whom  we  have  now  three.  .  *  .  With  our  present 
numbers  I  see  no  ground  for  alarm,  and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  pre- 
'  serve  that  peace  and  good  order  so  necessary  for  ihe  prosperity  and 
even  well-being  of  this  colony." 

Margaret  would  have  derived  no  satisfaction  from  knowing 
how  confidently  King  looked  upon  the  situation.  He  consoled 
himself  in  May  by  recording  that  a  vessel  had  brought  "  nouvelle 
que  les  Russes  ont  extermin^s  la  marine  Anglaise."  This  joy 
was  again  dashed  by  remarks  in  June  that  King  proclaimed 
with  "grande  rejouissance  Union  avec  Irlande,"  and  that  in 
July,  "  Semper  idem  King  revint  de  Paramatta." 

More  conspiracies  were  formed  in  1802.     King  subsequently 
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represented  to  Lord  Hobart  (9tb  May,  1803)  the  strain  put  upon 
the  local  government  by  the  continual  infusion  of  Irish  convicts. 

''  The  list  of  fourteen  men  condemned  lately  to  die  was  caused  by 
one  of  those  unhappy  events  that  happen  more  or  less  on  the  importa^ 
tion  of  each  cargo  of  Irish  convicts.  The  excesses  those  people  com- 
mitted during  the  short  time  they  were  at  laige  is  an  earnest  of  what 
their  conduct  would  be  if  not  closely  watched.  Your  Lordship  will 
observe  that  only  two  were  executed,  and  the  rest  pardoned.  These 
wild  schemes  are  generally  renewed  by  this  description  as  often  as  a 
ship  from  Ireland  arrives,  and  when  checked  nothing  more  is  heard 
about  it  till  the  next  arrival.  *  It  is  the  people  who  arrive  by  the  last 
ships  who  make  similar  attempts,  and  not  those  who  have  been  here 
any  time." 

The  Governor's  plans  for  enrolling  volunteers  were  approved 
in  England  :  '*  Continue  (January  1802)  by  every  means  within 
your  power  to  encourage  the  Armed  Associations,  in  which  it  is 
the  indispensable  duty  and  obviously  the  best  security  of  every 
respectable  inhabitant  to  enrol  himself."  ^ 

Again  Mr.  Marsden  was  doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  in  the  con- 
templated outbreak  in  1802 ;  but  that  vigilant  gentleman  caused 
one  Corporal  Cregmore  to  conceal  himself  under  a  bed  in  the 
house  of  a  conspirator,  and  there  the  plotters  were  overheard. 
A  report  was  sent  to  the  Governor  to  the  eflTect  that  there  had 
been  "  manifestly  an  intention  to  overturn  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  territory,  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  of  His 

^  King  kept  the  mechanism  of  the  Associations  available,  but  did  not 
distract  the  settlers  by  calling  them  from  their  aTocntions  in  a  body.  la 
February  1803  a  Public  Order  declared  that  his  "  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  activity  "  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  prevented  his 
enrolling  the  Associations  otherwise  than  by  **  appointing  their  officers." 
In  December  1803,  however,  on  the  resumption  of  war  in  Europe,  "  count- 
ing on  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  ....  as  well  as 
on  the  forward  disposition  of  every  Briton  and  Irishman  to  defend  their 
families  and  properties  against  any  invader's  mistaken  attention  to  this 
colony,  and  to  guard  against  the  first  effects  of  any  unexpected  attack,"  he, 
as  Governor,  required  **  all  free  men,  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Sydney, 
Paramatta,  and  Greenhills  neighbourhood  ...  to  give  in  their  names  to 
his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  during  the  ensumg  week,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  selection  of  the  number  required  "  for  the 
Loyal  Association.  This  order  preceded  by  only  th^:ee  montiis  the  rebeUion 
of  1804. 
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Majesty's  subjects  and  generally  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country ;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  some 
vigorous  and  effective  measures  should  be  speedily  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  similar  attempts. 

"W.  Paterson. 
"EiCHARD  Atkins. 
"Samuel  Marsden. 
"J.  Harris. 
"James  Thomson. 
"William  Cox.^ 
''28th  March,  1802." 

In  April  1802  a  proclamation  instituted  a  general  search  for 
arms.  Only  one  musket  was  to  be.  left  to  each  settler.  Officers* 
bouses  were  not  searched,  but  lists  of  all  arms  in  them  and  in 
the  barracks  were  required.  Fragments  of  the  Seditious  Meet- 
ings Act,  36  Geo.  III.,  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
and  he  made  some  use  of  it.  He  **  reminded  the  inhabitants  of 
its  provisions  "  in  a  proclamation  singularly  worded.  No  meet- 
ings of  more  than  twelve  persons  could  be  held.  "  By  36  Geo- 
III.  cap.  8,  if  twelve  or  more  persons  (two  in  this  colony)  who 
may  have  assembled  contrary  to  this  Act  shall  continue  together 
one  hour  (in  this  colony  half-an  hour)  after  having  been  required 
by  a  magistrate  to  disperse  (or  in  this  colony  any  person  of  the 
description  of  a  free  man),  they  shall  sufifer  death."  Unlawful  oaths 
and  engagements,  tampering  with  any  person  in  His  Majesty*s 
service,  to  seduce  him  from  allegiance,  were  dealt  with.  Seditious 
speakers  were  to  be  apprehended  and  exemplarily  punished.  A 
hearer  of  seditious  words,  not  informing,  was  to  be  punished  as 
an  accomplice.  A  house  in  which  a  seditious  "  meeting  may  take 
place  will  be  erased  to  the  ground."  Two  "  deluded  people  "  were  by 
the  same  procl^'mation — they  having  been  "  detected  in  seditious 

^  Paterson  was  the  Lieu tenant-Goveraor  under  King,  Atkins  was  Deputy 
Judge- Advocate.  Many  writers  have  made  light  of  the  revolutionary 
echemes  of  this  period,  and  as  original  MSS.  lately  come  to  light  afford 
much  information,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  include  a  summary  of 
their  contents  in  this  work.  They  sliow  that  conspiracy  was  widely  spread, 
and  persisted  in  for  years.  They  also  show  that  in  siich  a  condition  of 
4iffair8  King  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  controlling  the jnilitary  defenders 
of  the  country.  * 
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conversation  tending  to  the  destruction  of  Government  order 
and  humanity " — ordered  to  receive  500  lashes  each,  in  equal 
proportions,  at  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  Toongabbee,  and  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  gang  during  the  remainder  of  their  term  of 
transportation. 

In  May  1802  there  were  further  attempts.    A  court  r^wrts — 

''that  as  no  overt  act  has  been  committed,  Ed.  Dougherty  cannot 
suffer  death,  but  we  consider  it  necessary  that  the  most  exemplary 
puuishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him.  Therefore,  agreeable  to  your 
proclamation  bearing  date  2ud  April,  1802,  it  is  expressed  that  whoso- 
ever in  this  colony  (conformable  to  Act  37  Geo.  III. )  shall  not  discover 
any  unlawful  combination  or  illegal  act  done  or  to  be  done,  shall  receive 
1000  lashes.  We  consider  the  crime  of  Edward  Dougherty  coming 
within  the  said  order,  do  therefore  sentence  him  to  receive  1000  lashes, 
and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  similar  offences  that  he  be  further 
transported  for  five  years  and  kept  in  heavy  irons  in  the  jail-gang." 

Three  days  after  this  sentence  there  appears  the  following  entry 
in  Margaret's  Journal — ''on  mit  tous  les  Irlandais  aux  fer&-^ 
douloureux." 

One  witness  deposed  to  the  following  plan  conceived  by  the 
Irish  conspirators.  Their  English  allies  "  were  to  be  placed  in 
firont,  and  in  such  a  situation  they  would  be  compelled  to  fight 
or  be  put  to  death  by  those  behind  them.'*  This  plan  produced 
no  results.  King  told  Foveaux  at  Norfolk  Island  that  he  was 
sorry  to  send  him  some  of  the  Irish  who  had  been  plotting. 
He  would  not  have  sent  tliem  but  that  ''we  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  three  hundred  of  the  same  description." 

Meantime  he  gave  conditional  pardons  to  many  of  the  Irish 
to  encourage  them  in  thrift  and  prudence.  He  told  the  Secretary 
of  State  (May  1802)  that  as  he  heard  "more  Irish  convicts  are 
coming  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-embody  the  Association,  if 
they  are  troublesome,  which  unfortunately  is  attended  with  the 
expense  of  their  provisions.^  He  had  sent  some  of  the  Irish  to 
Norfolk  Island* 

"  1  hope  the  others  will  find  it  their  interest  to  be  quiet ;  otherwise  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  in  a  very  summary 
manner,  to  prevent  worse  consequences.  .  .  .  Although  it  is  not  my 

^  All  Governors  were  under  strict  instructions  to  keep  down  expenses. 
VOL.   I.  u 
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duty  to  press  on  yonr  Grace  the  description  of  people  to  bo  sent  here, 
yet  I  would  humbly  propose  that  as  few  as  possible  of  those  convicted 
of  seditions  and  republican  practices  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  in  a 
very  short  time  this  colony  will  be  composed  of  few  other  characters, 
which  must  necessarily  draw  on  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  nothing 
but  the  hand  of  authority  keeps  those  we  now  have  within  the  bounds 
of  order." 

At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  copies  of  the  Statutes  at  Large, 
".particularly  the  late  Acts  respecting  Sedition  and  seditious  meet- 
ings, of  which  we  are  much  in  want."  One  of  the  Scotch  exiles  not 
honoured  with  notice  on  the  Edinburgh  monument  was  a  thorough 
revolutionist,  though  not  of  the  mean  type  of  Margarot.  When 
King  sailed  from  England  in  1799  he  took  with  him  a  person  to 
teach  and  superintend  a  linen  factory  in  the  colony.  The  man 
was  drowned  at  sea.  Among  the  convicts  was  the  Scotch 
enthusiast  Mealmaker.  He  had  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
preside  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Convention. 
Unlike  Margarot,  he  was  industrious,  and  Bang  made  him  super- 
intendent of  the  linen  factory.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  escape  from  the  malign  influence  of  Margarot,  and  Meal- 
maker  was  alleged  to  have  been  drawn  into  plots,  which  caused 
him  to  be  shipped  to  Norfolk  Island.  He  averred  his  innocence, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  be  was  soon  released.  Margarot 
notes  in  April  1802  that  "King,  au  poltron  et  fou,  desarma  tous 
les  habitans  (pour  renforcer  ses  ennemis  les  officiers),"  but  added 
afterwards  that  King  appeared  "  tr^s  rassure  en  apparance,"  and 
ordered  Margarot  "  me  rendre  a  Paramatta."  To  try  his  patience, 
in  July  Margarot  applied  for  leave  to  land  twenty  gallons  of  rum 
for  his  own  use.  The  Governor  took  the  paper  and — "il  le 
d^chira  sans  mot  dire." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1802  Colonel  Patereon  with- 
drew the  services  of  officers  from  the  civil  government.  The 
assurance  with  which  King  then  appointed  a  body-guard  of 
convicts,  conditionally  pardoned  for  the  purpose,  was  unexpected 
either  by  the  recalcitrant  officers  or  by  conspiring  rebels.  As 
Commander-in-Chief  he  could  direct  Colonel  Paterson  to  detach 
soldiers  to  any  given  post,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The 
French  discovery  ships  were  looked  upon  with  hope  by  the  Irish 
but  though  the  recent  declaration  of  peace  was  unknown  in 
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Sydney,  Captain  Baudin  did  not  encourage  the  disaflTected. 
Until  1802  it  had  not  been  definitely  fixed  that  King  should 
be  appointed  actual  Governor.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  he  had 
superseded  Hunter  in  1800,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  1802 
that  it  became  known  in  the  colony  that  the  Government  had 
finally  appointed  the  sailor  Governor  in  room  of  the  man  he  had 
superseded. 

There  was  a  peculiar  Irish  diflSculty  in  the  colony.  Irish 
prisoners  had  been  sent  there  without  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  sentences.  King  applied  for  it,  and  Lord  Hobart 
sent  him  the  following  strange  reply  from  Lord  Hardwicke  at 
Dublin :  "  Their  sentences  were  mostly  by  courts-martial  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  proceedings  of  such  courts  were  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  in  other  instances  the  convictions  were  summary 
before  magistrates,  who  exercised  their  powers  under  the  Injunc- 
tion Acts,  and  whose  proceedings  were  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  not  recorded."  Some  sent  by  one  vessel  "  were  com- 
posed of  rebels  and  deserters  convicted  by  courts-martial  previous 
to  the  law  of  1799,  and  who  were  sent  during  the  rebellion  to 
the  military  department  of  New  Geneva  barracks,  and  embarked 
by  the  officer  commanding  there  without  any  trace  of  such 
proceedings  having  been  anywhere  recorded."  Those  who  most 
appreciate  the  manner  in  which  designing  intriguers  in  1798  and 
1848  deluded  their  Irish  victims  by  forged  tales,  must  admit  that 
never  could  have  been  hardship  greater  than  the  servitude  of  a 
man  who  believed  that  his  sentence  had  expired,  and  who  yet  was 
held  in  chains.  The  only  local  remedy  was  to  enfranchise  the 
well-behaved,  and  this  was  freely  applied,  but  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Governor  must  have  been  galling  to  those  under  restraint. 

Plots  of  various  kinds  were  rankling  in  1803.  The  guard 
at  Castle  Hill  required  strengthening  in  consequence  of ''the 
daring  behaviour  of  the  convicts  there."  This  was  at  the  time 
when  King's  especial  friend,  Dr.  Harris,  acting  as  Judge- 
Advocate  at  a  court-martial,  was  put  under  arrest  by  the  officers 
who  sat  with  him ;  and  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  in  common  with 
others,  was  under  orders  to  be  reduced.  Emboldened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  small  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  who 
was   already  taking  steps  to  form  settlements  elsewhere,  and 

u  2 
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thus  diminish  the  guard  at  Sydney,  the  Irish  continued  their 
schemes. 

A  French  gentleman^  Chevalier  de  Clambe,  had  settled  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  land.  He  was 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  captain  of  a  regiment 
at  Pondicherry,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  Indian  princes, 
before  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  colony.  His  countrymen, 
under  command  of  Captain  Baudin,  had  shared  his  hospitality. 
Some  of  the  Irish  marked  him  for  destruction.  On  15th 
February,  1803,  while  he  was  absent,  his  house  was  attacked.^ 
On  the  17th  the  energetic  Marsden  informed  the  Governor 
of  the  capture  of  two  of  the  robbers  after  violent  resistance. 
More  were  apprehended  on  the  19th.  In  August  1803  further 
conspiracies  were  detected,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
chevalier  was  doomed  to  death  by  the  Irish  at  their  intended 
outbreak.' 

The  Governor  endeavoured  by  kindly  measures  to  win 
confidence.  Acting  on  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  proclaimed  (19th  April,  1803)  that  he  had  given  a  con- 
ditional emancipation  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon,  in  order  that  he 
might  exercise  clerical  functions  amongst  his  co-religionists. 

Mr.  Dixon  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and 
declaration,  "prescribed  by  law,"  and  was  to  be  responsible  to 
the  magistrates  in  discouraging  "seditious  conversations  that 
can  anywise  injure  His  Majesty's  Government,  or  affect  the 
tranquillity  of  the  colony."  The  Governor  notified  that,  in  case 
of  deviation  from  his  regulations,  it  remained  with  him  to 
suspend  the  religious  assemblies,  and  punish  offenders.  Mr. 
Dixon  received  a  salary  from  the  Government,  and  on  the 
1st  March,  1804,  the  Governor  reported  that  a  salutary  effect 
had  been  produced  by  his  ministrations.     The  "  Regulations  to 

1  The  chevalier  thus  reported  the  outrage.  "  This  evening  before  I  came 
from  Paramatta,  many  men  did  come  at  my  house  and  did  robb  all  my 
plate,  cloth,  linen,  fire-anna  and  ammunition,  coutelas,  &c,  &c, ;  and  struc 
and  threat  with  pistol  on  the  breast  my  housekeeper.  Some  men  in 
employment  at  Castle  Hills*  settlement  are  very  much  implicated  in  it,  but 
I  fear  for  it  to  secure  them  ;  so  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to  come  yourself 
to-marrow  mourning,  I  will  not  move  noting,  so  that  you  shall  see  the  all 
by  your  one  eyes." 

>  He  did  not  sufEer  the  death  intended.  In  June  1804^  at  an  evening 
party  at  Government  House,  he  dropped  down  and  died. 
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be  observed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  "  and  his  congregations  were 
published  with  his  signature  subscribed  before  magistrates. 
They  adverted  to  the  "liberal  toleration  proceeding  from  the 
piety  and  benevolence  "  of  His  Majesty.  "  The  priest  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  peaceable  return  of  his  congregation  to  their 
homes ; "  "  and  to  the  end  that  strict  decorum  may  be  observed, 
a  certain  number  of  the  police  will  be  stationed  at  and  about 
the  places  appointed,  during  the  service." 

In  November  1803  tidings  of  the  renewal  of  war  between 
England  and  France  reached  the  colony  by  an  American  vessel^ 
and  King  in  December  re-embodied  the  Loyal  Associations, 
calling  on  *'  ail  free  men "  to  give  their  names  in,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  "  to  make  a  selection  of  the  numbers  required." 
Volunteers  to  attend  the  batteries  were  separately  enrolled,^  and 
with  Colonel  Paterson's  consent,  Adjutant  Minchin  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  (who  had  served  in  the  artillery),  was 
appointed  to  train  the  new  volunteers,  and  inspect  the  works. 

Captain  WoodriflF  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  H.M.S. 
'  Calcutta/  after  leaving  Collins  at  Port  Phillip,  and  was  about 
to  sail  to  England  from  Sydney  when  the  rising  so  long  prepared 
by  the  Irish  prisoners  burst  forth.  So  secretly  had  it  been 
planned  that  the  authorities  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the 
1st  March,  1804,  the  Governor  had  written  that  the  Irish  were 
generally  quiet  and  orderly.  There  were  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Henry  Brown  Hayes  (a  close  ally  of  Margaret)  was  a  "  restless, 
troublesome  character,  who  has  been  twice  imprisoned  for  six 
months  by  the  bench  of  magistrates."  * 

There  was  no  special  suspicion,  though  the  web  of  conspiracy 
had  been  widely  spread.  Holt,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Irish 
in  1798,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  General  who  would  ensure 
success.  Two  French  prisoners  of  war,  volunteering  in  England 
to  teach  how  wine  was  made,  had  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1800. 
They  received  salaries,  guaranteed  for  three  years ;  but  one  was 
found  inefficient,  and  had  preferred  a  passage  to  England  to 
a  grant  of  land,  and  had  left  in  December  1803.    The  other, 

1  King  to'Lord  Hobart,  Ist  March,  1804. 

*  Like  the  "  Scotch  martyrs,"  Sir  H.  B.  Hayes  (though  transported  for 
abduction)  was  allowed  to  live  as  pleased  him,  and  having  pecuniary 
means,  acquired  property  in  the  colony  during  his  sentence. 
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Frangois  Duriault,  was  a  conspirator  in  1804.  Lieutenant 
Cummings,  "  sent  from  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  "  in  1800, 
but  allowed  to  sell  his  commission,  was  an  object  of  hope  with 
the  disaffected.  He  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  in  1802,  but 
released.  Many  hundreds  were  pledged,  and  the  co-operation 
of  hundreds  more  was  expected  with  the  first  flush  of  success. 

Secret  as  were  the  preparations,  the  ordinary  vigilance  of  the 
authorities,  nevertheless,  struck  upon  them.  On  the  3rd  March 
Captain  Abbott  sent  a  preliminary  warning  to  Sydney,  to  the 
effect  that  something  was  stirring.  His  informant  was  a  man 
of  "tolerably  good  character,"  and  was  indeed  employed  by 
himself  as  an  overseer.  On  the  4th  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Arndell, 
wrote  from  the  Hawkesbury:  "We  are  under  strange  alarms 
here  by  several  mysterious  informations  about  an  intended 
insurrection/'  On  the  same  day,  Sunday,  Captain  Abbott  and 
Mr.  Marsden  procured  more  precise  information,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Governor.  A  man  who  declined  to  join  the  conspiracy  had 
seen  a  paper,  fixing  the  4th  March  for  the  rising,  and  the  pass- 
word "St.  Peter."  One  Cunningham  was  an  active  leader. 
King  received  this  information  at  midnight  on  the  4th  March. 

Margaret's  French  Journal  says:  "A  minuit  Ton  tira  des 
canons — ^battit  la  generale— ^t  King  s'en  fiit  a  Paramatta 
avec  un  detachment  de  100  soldats  centre  les  Irlandais 
insurgens" — ^but  Margaret  was  slightly  in  error.  King  started 
for  Paramatta  in  hot  haste,  leaving  the  energetic  Major  Johnston 
to  follow  at  half-past  one  a.m.  with  two  officers,  two  sergeants, 
and  fifty-two  rank  and  file  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
Emissaries  were  sent  to  collect  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
settlers,  lest  they  should  be  seized  by  the  rebels.  By  mid-day 
un  the  5th  most  of  the  weapons  scattered  between  Sydney  and 
Paramatta  had  been  taken  to  Sydney.  At  Paramatta  King 
proclaimed  the  districts  of  Paramatta,  Castle  Hill,  Toongabbee, 
Prospect,  Seven  and  Baulkham  Hills,^  Hawkesbury,  and 
Nepean,  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  established  "  martial 
law  throughout  those  districts."  All  who  might  not  assist  in 
apprehending  and  giving  up  to  a  magistrate  any  one  unprovided 

^  In  the  printed  proclamations  first  issued  (some  of  which  are  eztaAt) 
"  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  "  are  added  in  MS.  by  the  hand  of  Governor 
King.    There  was  evidently  no  time  to  waste  in  correcting  the  press. 
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with  a  pass  were  "under  pain  of  being  tried  by  martial  law/* 
Every  person  in  rebellious  opposition  not  giving  himself  up 
within  twenty-four  hours  "  will  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
suffer  the  sentence."  "  And  if  they  or  any  of  them  give  up  the 
ringleaders  to  justice,  it  may  be  an  effectual  means  of  procuring 
them  that  amnesty  which  it  is  so  much  my  wish  to  grant." 
Major  Johnston's  official  report  to  his  commanding  officer  was 
in  these  terms : 

'^ .  .  •  By  his  Excellency,  Governor  King's,  orders  I  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Paramatta,  where  we  arrived  at  the  dawu  of  day.  i  halted 
at  the  barracks  about  twenty  minutes  to  refresh  my  party  (two  officers, 
two  sergeants,  and  fifty-two  rank  and  file),  and  then  marched  to 
Government  House ;  aud  agreeable  to  his  Excellency's  orders,  divided 
my  detachment,  giving  Lieutenant  Davies  command  of  half,  and 
taking  Quartermaster  Laycock  and  the  other  half  with  one  trooper 
(Handlesack)  and  mysell  Having  the  Governor's  instructions  to 
march  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels, — the  Toongabbee  road, — I  proceeded 
that  way,  and  directed  Lieutenant  Davies  to  take  the  road  towards 
Castle  HilL  On  my  arrival  at  Toongabbee  I  was  informed  the  rebels, 
in  number  about  four  hundred,  were  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  I 
immediately  detached  a  corporal  with  four  privates,  and  about  six 
inhabitants  armed  with  muskets,  to  take  them  in  flank,  whilst  I 
proceeded  with  the  rest  up  the  hill,  when  I  found  the  rebels  had 
marched  on  for  the  Hawkesbury,  and  after  a  pursuit  of  about  ten 
miles  I  got  a  sight  of  them.  I  immediately  rode  forward,  attended  by 
the  trooper  and  Mr.  Dixon,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  calling  to  them 
to  halt ;  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  them.  They  desired  that  I  would 
come  into  the  middle  of  them,  as  their  captains  were  there,  which 
I  refused,  observing  to  them  that  I  was  within  pistol-shot,  and  that 
it  was  in  their  power  to  kill  me,  and  that  their  captains  must  have 
very  little  spirit  if  they  would  not  come  forward  to  speak  to  me ;  upon 
which  two  persons  (Cunningham  and  Johnston)  advanced  towards 
me  as  their  leaders,  to  whom  I  represented  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct,  and  advised  them  to  surrender,  and  that  I  would  mention 
them  in  as  favourable  terms  as  possible  to  the  Governor.  Cunningham 
replied  they  would  have  death  or  liberty.  Quartermaster  Laycock 
with  the  detachment  just  then  appearing  in  sight,  I  clapped  my  pistol 
to  Johnston's  head,  whilst  the  trooper  did  the  same  to  Cunningham, 
and  drove  them  with  their  swords  in  their  hands  to  the  Quartermaster 
and  the  detachment,  whom  I  ordered  to  advance  and  charge  the  main 
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body  of  the  rebels  then  formed  in  line ;  the  detachment  immediately 
commenced  a  well-diiected  fire,  which  was  but  weakly  returned,  for 
the  rebel  line  being  soon  broken,  they  ran  in  all  directions.  We 
pursued  them  a  considerable  way,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  them  felL  We  have  found  twelve  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
have  taken  twenty^six  prisoners.  Any  encomium  I  could  pass  on 
Quartermaster  Lay  cock,  and  the  detachment  I  had  the  honour  to 
command,  would  fall  short  of  what  their  merit  entitles  them  to,  and 
I  trust  their  steady  perseverance  (after  a  fatiguing  march  of  upwards 
of  forty-five  miles)  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  will  make  their 
services  acceptable.  Mr.  Provost-marshal  Smith,  the  inhabitants  and 
constables  who  voluntarily  accompanied  the  detachment,  are  equally 
entitled  to  my  thanks ;  nor  can  I  be  neglectful  of  the  very  soldier-like 
conduct  of  the  trooper  who  accompanied  me."  ^ 

Muskets,  bayonets  on  poles,  reaping-hooks,  a  pistol,  and  a 
pitchfork,  were  taken.  The  inhabitants  who  accompanied 
Major  Johnston  were  as  various  as  the  captured  weapons.  A 
sheriff's  officer,  and  a  tailor,  and  many  overseers,  compose  the 
list,  with  six  settlers.  To  King,  Johnston  reported  his  success  in 
discomfiting  the  rebels  (whom  he  numbered  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty)  on  the  field  of  action,  and  stated  that  his  men  **  are  excess- 
ively fatigued  from  the  long  march  they  have  had;  and  as  I 
understand  another  party  of  runaways  is  expected  from  Castle 
Hill,  I  should  think  a  reinforcement  necessary  to  meet  us  to- 
morrow morning,  as  the  present  detachment  will  feel  the  fatigue 
more  to-morrow  than  they  even  do  at  present." 

King  received  this  despatch  at  five  p.m.  on  Jbhe  5th.  On 
the  6th  Major  Johnston  announced  his  intention  to  return  to 
Paramatta  on  the  7th  if  all  should  be  quiet, 

**  leaving  eleven  of  the  party  who  are  unable  to  march.  I  have  this 
moment  returned  after  marching  above  three  miles  with  the  detach- 
ment, to  fall  in  (as  1  was  informed)  with  sixty  of  the  rebels,  but  upon 
coming  to  the  ground  I  found  it  was  a  fedse  alarm.     Upon  my  return 

^  In  a  private  letter  of  12th  April,  Johnston  mentioned  that  he  himself 
had  marched  twenty-eight  miles  before  mounting  his  horse ;  that  no  one 
had  anything  "  to  drink  but  water  (of  which  I  believe  about  six  gallons  was 
my  share)  ....  it  will  show  that  our  poor  fellows  do  not  want  spirit, 
and  I  only  wish  we  could  have  an  opportunity  of  their  showing  it  on  the 
Spanish  Main." 
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to  head-quarteirs  I  found  five  more  desperate  fellows  brought  in,  each 
having  loaded  muskets,  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition ;  and  I  beg 
to  assure  your  Excellency  that  I  never  saw  more  zeal  and  activity 
than  what  has  been  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  this  detach- 
ment for  destroying  and  securing  the  runaways.  .  .  .  Cunningham, 
one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead  on  the  field, 
was  brought  in  here  alive,  and  I  immediately  (with  the  opinion  of  the 
officers)  ordered  him  to  be  hung  up."  ^ 

Thus  was  a  formidable  insurrection  stamped  out  by  the 
promptitude  of  the  Oovemor,  and  the  energy  of  Johnston  and 
bis  men,  who  marched  in  about  nine  hours  a  journey  which 
he  computed  at  forty-five  miles>  On  the  morning  of  the  otb 
March  Johnston  had  left  Sydney.  On  the  8th  a  court-martial 
was  held  at  Paramatta.  Captain  Edward  Abbott  the  president, 
Captain  Kemp,  Lieutenants  Davies,  Brabyn,  Menzies,  McCallam, 
and  Quartermaster  Laycock,  formed  the  court.  Richard  Atkins 
was  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate.  Ten  men  were  arraigned, 
most  of  whom  pleaded  that  they  "were  forced  to  join  the 
rebels."  All  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  King 
approved  the  proceedings  and  sentence,  and  dissolved  the 
court,  and  three  of  the  prisoners  were  hung  on  the  day  of  their 
trial  at  Paramatta.  One  of  them  was  a  freed  man,  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  join  the  rebels.  Three  were  hung 
at  Castle  Hill,  and  on  the  10th  two  were  hung  at  Sydney.  Two 
were  pardoned  by  King.  Other  culprits  were  sentenced  to  the 
lash,  some  "  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  and  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  of  the  number  of  lashes  they  can 

*  Various  erroneous  accounts  of  this  outbreak,  of  the  number  of  troops, 
of  the  death  of  CunDingham,  &o,,  having  obtained  credence  and  been 
quoted  without  hesitation,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  embody  the  detailed 
despatches  of  Major  Johnston,  as  authorities  which  are  unquestionable  and 
decisive.  In  the  official  list  furnished  by  King,  Cunningham  is  included  as 
"  executed  at  Hawkesbury."  He  was  hung  on  the  staircase  of  the  public 
store  there,  ^*  which  he  boasted  in  his  march  that  he  would  plunder.'* — 
'Sydney  Gazette/  11th  March,  1804. 

Cunningham  had  been  overseer  of  stonemasons  at  Castle  Hill.  Another 
man,  executed  at  Paramatta,  had  been  overseer  of  carpenters.  One  poor 
wretch  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  party  of  Irisii  who  endeavoured  to  walk 
to  China.  The  *  Sydney  Qazette  '  on  the  11th  March  nevertheless  dilated 
on  the  extreme  lenity  shown  by  the  Government  to  '*  the  majority  of  the 
deluded  offenders.'' 
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bear  without  endangering  their  lives."  These  punishments  in 
piping  times  of  peace  appear  excessive,  but  when  there  was 
danger  of  French  invasion,  when  Margarot,  the  trained  intriguer, 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  who 
rose  in  hundreds  at  a  moment's  warning,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Governor  and  his  advisers,  who  would  have 
met  violent  deaths  if  rebellion  had  prospered,  were  vigorous  in 
repressing  it. 

An  Order  of  the  5th  March  appointed  a  captain  of  the  Para- 
matta Loyal  Association,  and  added :  "Every  person  seen  out  of 
their  houses  or  habitations  after  sunset  will  be  apprehended  as 
rebels,  and  punished  accordingly ;  and  let  whatever  tumult  or 
other  circumstance  happen,  any  person  seen  out  after  sunset 
will  be  fired  at  by  the  patrolling  military  and  constables." 

H.M.S.  'Calcutta,'  after  leaving  Colonel  Collins  at  Port 
Phillip,  had  arrived  in  Sydney  under  Captain  Woodriff.  His  aid 
was  needed,  and  was  promptly  given  in  accord  with  dispositions 
made  by  King  at  midnight  on  the  4th  March.  Colonel  Paterson 
wrote  at  two  p.m.  on  the  5th  to  King : 

"  We  are  all  very  anxious  respecting  the  result  of  your  Excellency's 
journey  to  Paramatta.  I  had  hardly  returned  to  the  Parade  when  I 
found  Captain  Woodriff  with  about  150  men  (seamen  and  marines).  .  . 
Both  Captain  W.  and  myself  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  them,  as  well 
as  the  corps,  under  arms  until  daylight  this  morning,  and  should  I  not 
hear  from  your  Excellency  before  dark  I  shall  request  Captain  Wood- 
riff to  keep  his  men  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm,  and  the  whole  of 
the  corps  will  be  ready  to  fall  in  at  a  moment's  notice." 

The  Colonel  had  called  at  the  Governor  s  house  and  reported 
that  Mrs.  King  and  her  daughter  were  well.  He  sent  Mrs. 
Paterson's  compliments  to  the  Governor. 

On  the  7th  March  King  issued  a  notice  calling  in  "the 
insurgents  still  wandering  about,"  and  threatening  condign 
punishment  to  those  who  might  not,  before  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  "give  themselves  up  to  the  settlements  and  masters  they 
respectively  belong  to."  On  the  9th  a  General  Order  conveyed 
the  Governor  s  thanks  to  all  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  for 
what  had  been  done. 

To  Colonel  Paterson,  to  the  Sydney  Association,  to  Captain 
Abbott  and  his  detachment,  to  the  Association  and  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  Paramatta,  to  Captain  Woodriff  and  his  officers,  ship's 
company,  and  marines,  and  to  Major  Johnston,  King,  "with 
heartfelt  pleasure,"  requested  that  Colonel  Paterson  would 
communicate  his  sentiments.  He  had  separate  praise  for  all. 
Johnston  and  his  detachment  were  thanked  for  their  despatch 

"  in  marching  tq  Paramatta,  and  immediately  after  pressing  their  eager 
services  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  their  active  perseverance 
and  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  in  running 
after  a  body  of  266  armed  rebels  upwards  of  seven  miles  from  the 
place  where  Certain  information  was  received  of  them ;  the  gallantry 
of  Major  Johnston's  conduct  with  only  one  trooper,  in  detaining  that 
body  till  his  small  force  of  twenty-five  soldiers  with  Quartermaster 
Laycock  and  several  of  the  volunteer  inhabitants  of  Paramatta  could 
overtake  him,  securing  the  two  principal  ringleaders,  and  the  conse- 
quent  rout  of  the  rebel  body  after  the  opposition  it  made  to  the  King's 
forces,"  &c. 

The  grim  aspect  of  the  time  was  brought  home  to  men's 
minds  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Order.  The  New  South  Wales 
Corps  was  to  attend  under  arms,  "  at  the  execution  of  the  felons 
under  sentence  of  death,"  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  10th  March. 
General  relief  must  have  been  felt  when,  on  the  10th,  martial 
law  was  annulled  and  revoked,  and  civil  law  restored.  Loyal 
addresses  at  once  flowed  in  upon  the  Governor.  Offers  to  take 
up  arms  had  been  promptly  made  by  twenty-eight  persons,  most 
of  whom  "  could  take  a  confidential  servant  with  them."  ^ 

The  rebellion  was  over  with  the  first  success  of  the  troops. 
By  parties  of  various  sizes  and  in  various  places  the  runaways 
were  captured  or  surrendered  to  the  Government.  Information 
was  invited  publicly  in  the  *  Gazette '  to  corroborate  the  dying 

^  The  following  petitioa  to  the  Governor  from  *^  the  ironed  prisoners  in 
the  gaol  gang  at  Paramatta,''  is  remarkable.  ''Your  petitioners,  embold- 
ened by  yoar  unprecedented  clemency  and  eminently  distinguished  philan- 
trophy,  which  we,  the  deluded  people  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Croppies, 
have  happily  distinguished  at  a  time  that  our  conduct  was  such  as  to  render 
our  lives  forfeited  both  to  law  and  justice,  wherefore  we  thank  Heaven  that 
your  Excellency's  clemency  preponderated  our  evil  infaticated  offences  of 
which  we  seriously  repent  ....  humanely  vouchsafe  to  extricate  your 
petitioners  out  of  irons  wether  we  who  may  be  deemed  objects  of  your 
humanity's  compliance  to  our  humble  prayer,  do  solemnly  promise  before 
God  and  unto  your  Excellency  that  our  future  conduct  shall  be  upright 
with  loyalty  and  propriety." 
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confessions  of  two  of  the  criminals  executed.  The  threads  of 
the  conspiracy  were  followed  up.  In  consequence  of  precise 
statements  implicating  him,  the  papers  of  Joseph  Holt,  who  was 
the  terror  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  1798,  were  seized  on  the 
18th  March.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  these 
proceedings.^  The  bench  of  magistrates  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Holt  before  a  Criminal 
Court,  but  that  his  general^  conduct,  with  its  influence  on  the 
Irish,  as  shown  by  the  dying  confessions  of  persons  executed, 
made  it  advisable  to  remove  him  to  a  distance  and  to  keep  him 
in  gaol  until  he  could  be  so  removed.  He  was  sent  to  Norfolk 
Island,  and  from  thence  to  Hobart  Town,  but  was  allowed  to 
rejoin  his  family  within  two  years.  On  the  whole  he  was  kindly 
treated  and  respected  in  the  colony.  He  was  made  a  farm 
manager  by  Mr.  Cox  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Sydney,  and 
eventually  became  a  successful  farmer  himself.  In  1812  he 
sold  property  to  the  amount  of  £2000  and  returned  to  Ireland, 
but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  encountered  there, 
and  is  said  to  have  bitterly  repented  having  left  New  South 
Wales.  He  left  Memoirs,  which  were  edited  and  published  in 
London  in  1838  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Croker.  They  are  curious,  but 
not  trustworthy,  and  have  misled  several  writers.^ 

*  They  are  told  at  length  in  *  Curiosities  of  Colonization,*  a  copy  of  which 
(London,  1874)  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A  letter  from  Holt's  wife  to 
Guvemor  King,  therein  contained,  is  well  worth  perusal.  She  prayed  in 
moving  terms  for  his  release,  and  King  thus  endorsed  her  application : — 
'*  Mrs.  Holt,  respecting  her  husband.  A  request  that  public  safety  prevents 
being  grunted." 

s  Two  usually  accurate  writers  have  been  deceived  by  Holt's  account  of 
the  Irish  rising  in  1804.  He  states  that  Laycock  (not  the  trooper)  rode  up 
with  Mnjor  Johnston  to  the  rebel  leaders,  that  Laycock  with  one  blow  killed 
Cunningham  on  the  spot,  and  that  Cunningham's  dead  body  was  brought 
in  afterwards  and  hung  up  as  an  example.  The  official  report  in  the  text 
shows  how  widely  Holt's  statement  wanders  from  the  truth.  He  says  he 
had  his  report  from  one  of  the  insurgents.  He  adds  that  the  runaways 
were  brought  before  a  court-martial,  where  it  was  arranged  "that  lots 
should  be  drawn  from  a  hat,  and  that  every  third  man  whose  name  was 
drawn  should  be  hanged.  Many  fine  young  men  were  strung  up  like  dogs, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  put  an  end  to  this  exttaordinary  proceed- 
ing." This  statement  is  quoted  in  that  admirable  work,  West's  ^  Tasmania/ 
but  as  King  was  at  Paramatta  when  the  rebels  were  captured,  and  as 
the  men  who  suffered  death  for  the  rebellion  are  enumerated  in  a  return 
showing  their  formal  trial,  the  statement  id  clearly  without  foundation. 
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When  Holt's  papers  were  ordered  to  be  seized  he  succeeded 
in  concealing  or  destroying  many  of  them,  and  some  were  torn 
into  shreds  when  found.  They  contained  proof  that  Margarot 
was  in  constant  communication  with  one  Brady,  and  the  magis- 
trate (who  ordered  the  search  at  daylight)  reported  that  "  Holt 
appeared  to  be  aware  that  Brady's  letters  were  particularly 
sought  after."  A  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  case  leads  to  the 
inference  that  though  Holt's  vanity  made  him  proud  of  the 
importance  ascribed  to  his  name,  he  may  have  been  guiltless  as 
to  the  insurrection. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  interference  with  Margarot,  who, 
like  his  fellow-martyrs,  lived  at  his  ease  in  a  house  provided  for 
him  by  the  Qovemment.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  Eling 
received  an  important  confession  from  one  Maum,  an  Irish 
prisoner  then  in  durance  at  the  Hunter  river.  He  told  that  the 
French  oflScers  of  the  '  Naturaliste '  had  sounded  him,  that  he 
had  supplied  them  in  Latin  with  all  information  about  the 
settlements,  that  they  contemplated  in  case  of  a  rupture  the 
capture  of  Sydney  by  Napoleon's  order,  the  enlistment  of  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  French  service,  and  the  giving  of  rank  to  such 
men  as  Maum  himself.  They  "  said  there  must  be  some  knowing 
ones  here,  and  particularly  mentioned  Governor  King,  who 
prevented  ^  the  Freemasons'  meeting  on  board  one  of  the  French 

^  The  treatment  of  Sir  H.  B.  Hayes  was  the  cause  of  this  statement;  vide 
a  General  Order  of  the  Governor's  (May  17th,  1803)  in  these  wordR: 
"  Henry  Brown  Hayes,  a  convict,  haviitg  some  time  past  applied  to  hi» 
Excellency  the  Governor  for  permission  to  hold  a  Freemasons'  Lodge,  pre- 
side thereat,  and  initiate  new  members,  which  permission  his  Excellency 
judged  proper  to  forbid  officially  .  .  .  notwithstanding  which  \t  appears 
from  tlie  magistrates'  proceedings  of  yesterday  that  he,  Henry  Brown 
Hayes,  in  contempt  of  that  injunction,  was  found  with  several  otiiers 
assembled  as  Freemasons  ....  his  Excellency  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  order  the  said  Henry  Brown  Hayes  to  hard  labour  at  the  new 
settlement  to  be  formed  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  it  is  clearly  to  be 
understood  by  all  and  every  His  Majesty's  subjects  resident  or  stationed 
in  this  colony  that  any  similar  meetings,  without  the  express  approbation 
of  the  Governor,  will  be  punished  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  as 
the  local  circumstances  of  this  colony  and  its  inhabit  ints  may  require.'* 

,King  had  good  grounds  for  his  Kuspicion  as  to  secret  meetings.  Wlien 
permission  was  asked  he  had  forbidden  Hayes  to  hold  a  Freemasons'  Lodge. 
Surreptitiously,  to  evade  the  refusal.  Colonel  Pater^on  was  asked  to  permit 
a  meeting  of  a  few  friends  at  the  house  of  a  sergeant  of  the  New  South 
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ships."  They  had  lists  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  whom  they  thought  too  few  for  defence.  Maum 
added  that  he  was  confident  that  Margaret,  being  remarkably 
intimate  with  Holt,  knew  the  entire  plan  of  the  rising  on  the 
4th  March.  Immediately  King  seized  Margaret's  papers.  They 
were  found  to  be  full  of  lies  and  slander  against  his  old  comrades 
and  against  the  Government.  The  most  significant  danger  must 
have  been  seen  in  the  allegation  that  while  the  French  officers 
in  1802  were  receiving  aid  and  comfort  in  Sydney  they  were 
tampering  with  the  allegiance  of  the  colony;  and  Bang's  feelings 
were  soon  to  be  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  his  friend 
Flinders  was  lingering  in  confinement  at  the  Mauritius,  whither 
King  had  entreated  him  not  go  under  any  stress,  however 
great.  Margaret  was  at  once  called  upon  to  substantiate  some 
charges  made  in  his  papers  against  Commissary  Palmer.  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  shows  that  he  was  unable  to  do 
so.  At  this  time  King  had  formed  two  settlements  in  Tasmania, 
and  Margaret  was,  after  some  time,  sent  thither  in  H.M.S. 
'  BuflFalo.'  Sir  Henry  Brown  Hayes,  transported  for  life  from 
Ireland  for  abduction,  but  always  leagued  with  Margaret  in  his 
schemes,  was  now  his  companion. 

Wales  Corps.  The  boatswain  on  board  H.M.S.  'Glatton'  was  one  of  the 
persons  thus  assembled,  but  he  managed  to  escape  to  his  ship.  His  name 
was  Driscol.  King  seized  the  others,  but  only  punished  Hayes.  Exiled 
United  Irishmen  caballing  with  Margaret  of  the  London  Correefponding 
Society,  and  holding  secret  meetings  vpn  board  French  men-of-war,  could 
not  expect  to  escape  the  watchfulness  complained  of  by  the  French. 

On  the  14th  July,  1806,  it  is  notified  that  Henry  Brown  Hayes  has 
escaped  from  justice,  and  all  persons  are  required  to  apprehend  him ;  "  and 
any  person  secreting  him  will  be  prosecuted  and  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law."  In  1812  Hayes  sailed  for  Ireland  in  the  same  ship  in 
which  Joseph  Holt  sailed.  After  being  wrecked  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
they  both  reached  their  native  land.  Holfs  *  Memoirs  ^  show  that  he  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  Hayes.  Bligh  meant  to  give  Hayes  a  free  pardon, 
and  Macquarie  carried  Bligirs  intention  into  effect 

Like  many  of  the  convicts,  Hayes  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  law 
unless  suspected  of  seditious  practices.  Between  1803,  when  his  attend- 
ance at  forbidden  meetings  was  checked,  and  1805,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
a  runaway,  he  notified  in  the  *  Sydney  Gazette '  that  a  reward  of  ten  pounds 
would  be  given  to  any  one  prosecuting  to  conviction  any  offender  cutting 
**  ornamental  trees  of  honeysuckle  and  she-oak "  on  his  property  at 
Vaucluse. 
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At  Hobart  Town  Margarot  attempted  to  persuade  Goveraor 
Collins  that  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  inquire  into 
King's  conduct.  "  I  am  Governor  King's  prosecutor,  and  that 
he  knows  well ;  he  sends  me  about  in  this  manner  that  I  may 
be  drowned  or  lose  my  life,  but  I  am  a  bit  of  good  stuff." 
Collins  treated  Margarot  with  contempt,  and  sent  the  particulars 
to  King.  Some  imputations  against  King  were  referred  by  him 
to  the  Judge- Advocate  and  the  magistrates.  That  functionary, 
with  Major  Johnston,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Jamison,  J.  Harris,  and  J.  Houstoun,  at  once  reported  that  it 
would  be 

"  derogatory  to  the  high  office  your  Excellency  holds  to  enter  into  any 
justification  whatever  on  allegations  coming  from  a  man  of  Maurice 
Margarot's  infamous  conduct  and  principles;  at  the  same  time  wo 
think  he  has  forfeited  every  pretension  to  the  smallest  indulgence. 
We  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  our  opinions  formerly  given 
on  Maurice  Margarot's  conduct.  Maurice  Margarot's  behaviour  of  this 
day  when  before  the  Bench  being  so  highly  insolent  and  contemptuous, 
they  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  his  Excellency  that  he  should  be  put 
to  hard  labour." 

The  last  recommendation  it  seems  was  not  enforced,  for  King 
writes  to  Collins  that,  as  Margaret's  "  body  cannot  bear  the 
punishment  he  has  so  often  merited,"  he  has  ''sent  him  to 
Newcastle  to  ruminate  on  his  infamous  conduct."  King's  letter 
(3rd  February,  1806)  to  the  commandant  at  Newcastle  enjoined 
him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  prevent  Margarot  from  having 
any  correspondence  with  the  soldiers.  "Should  he  continue 
peaceable,  you  will  of  course  let  him  remain  so ; "  if  his  conduct 
should  deserve  punishment  "  you  will  cause  it  to  be  inflicted  as 
far  as  twenty-five  lashes,  and  work  him  at  public  labour  the 
same  as  the  other  convicts." 

Margarot  eventually  became  free  by  servitude;  returned  to 
England  ;  was  {proh  !  pudor)  summoned  as  a  witness  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  falsely  imputed  his  "  per- 
secution "  in  the  colony  to  his  refusal  to  sign  a  combination 
bond  about  buying  and  selling ;  was  a  begging-letter  writer  in 
1813 ;  ^  and,  according  to  the  23rd  vol.  of 'State  Trials,'  "this 

^  From  Hamilton  Rowan  he  asked  "  the  temporary  assistance  of  £400. 
As  a  chrysalis  warmed  by  the  heat  of  a  genial  sun  receives  tlierefrom 
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worthless  man  died  in  1815  while  a  subscription  was  raising  for 
his  relief."  Those  who  have  cited  his  evidence  may  charitably 
be  presumed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  character. 

The  French  vigneron,  Franfois  Duriault,  was  quietly  sent 
away  in  H.M.S.  '  Calcutta.'  King  kept  his  counsel  so  well  that 
the  editor  of  the  *  Sydney  Gazette '  (though  it  was  subject  to 
Government  control)  was  allowed  to  say  that  "Duriault,  or 
Girault/'  against  whom  the  Government  had  obtained  "pre- 
sumptive evidence,"  had  escaped  in  the  '  Calcutta.'  But  on  the 
8th  March  King  had  applied  to  Captain  Woodriff  to  give 
Duriault  a  passage  on  the  ground  that  his  conduct  rendered  it 
"  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  colony,"  and,  on 
the  12th,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Hobart,  which  Captain  WoodriflF 
carried,  the  same  fact  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Duriault  had  certainly  relations  with  Holt.  The  latter  averred 
that  they  were  innocent,  but  the  magistrates  thought  otherwise. 
To  facilitate  his  communication  with  the  Irish  at  the  different 
gangs  Duriault  had  acted  as  pedlar  for  some  time  before  the 
insurrection.  On  the  12th  the  Governor  reported  the  suppression 
of  the  rebelhon.  He  trusted  that  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  civil  law  and  the  substitution  of  martial  law  would  be 
approved.     He  was  convinced  that  it  had  been  the 

'*  sole  means  of  putting  so  decisive  a  stop  to  such  a  sudden  and  daring 
attempt  I  deeply  lament  the  necessity  enforced  on  me  by  the  exist- 
ing circnmstanccs  of  directing  the  execution  of  those  who  were  selected 
from  upwards  of  two  hundred  taken  with  arms  in  their  hand&  .  . 
Tliis  painful  duty  will,  I  trusty  he  considered  an  example  of  the  utmost 
necessity,  nor  do  I  doubt  of  its  having  the  most  lasting  good  effects." 

Two  parties  of  rebels,  of  fifty  men  each,  had  lost  their  way, 
and  could  not  find  the  rebel  force.  Had  they  found  it  King 
thought  all  the  Irish  at  the  Hawkesbury  would  have  risen  and 
caused  much  trouble,  but  he  had  "  no  doubt  of  its  terminating 
as  it  has  done.'*     Johnston's  activity  and  the  general  exertions 

animation,  so  that  assistance  will  afford  new  life,  and  without  producing  a 
butterfly,  will  nevertheless  give  me  wings."  Though  Rowan  had  long 
abandoned  the  violent  opinions  (which  he  had  shared  with  some  members  of 
the  British  Convention  he  had  seen  in  Edinhargh  in  1793)  he  sent  Margarot 
£100.  Margaret  replied :  "  That  sum  will  enable  me,  if  not  to  soar,  at  le"st 
to  make  my  way  in  a  more  humble  manner,  somewhat  like  an  ostrich.*' 
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had  probably  convinced  the  "  deluded  people  of  the  absurdity  of 
their  having  recourse  to  similar  desperate  expedients."  At  the 
same  time,  if  great  promptitude  had  not  been  used  the  rebels 
would  probably  have  been  strengthened  by  all  the  Irish  in  the 
colony,  amounting  to  two  thousand,  or  half  the  male  population. 
However,  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  enemy  would 
stir  up  fresh  attempts,  so  long  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  which 
had  now  failed  in  the  colony.  He  was  about  to  form  a  post  at 
the  Hunter  river,  and  send  some  of  the  most  daring  insurgents 
thither ;  others  he  would  keep  in  separate  gangs,  working  "  with 
no  other  intermission  than  the  time  allowed  for  their  meals  and 
the  Sabbath."  The  five  troopers  had  been  of  infinite  use,  and 
were  highly  praised  by  Johnston.  King  asked  permission  to 
raise  their  number  to  thirty.  He  would  increase  it  to  ten  in  the 
mean  time,  appointing  "  English  convicts  of  whose  fidelity  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  and  ensuring  its  continuance  by  giving  them 
conditional  pardons. 

The  presence  of  H.M.S.  'Calcutta'  had  been  opportune.  It 
gave  confidence  to  the  loyal  when  Major  Johnston  with  his 
gallant  band  marched  to  quell  the  rebellion.  It  enabled  King 
to  obtain  from  Captain  Woodriff  the  services  of  Lieutenant 
Menzies  (Royal  Marines)  in  establishing  a  post  at  the  Hunter, 
whither  thirty-four  of  the  most  unruly  Irish  were  sent  in  March 
1804,  divided  in  three  small  vessels  to  guard  against  surprise 
on  the  voyage.  Newcastle  was  fixed  upon  as  the  name  of  the 
new  settlement  by  King,  and  the  containing  county  was  called 
Northumberland. 

Again  the  Governor  urged  that  two  artillery  officers  and  three 
non-commissioned  officers  should  be  sent  to  the  colony.  He 
could  find  well-behaved  convicts  to  work  under  them.  Then, 
with  the  active,  loyal,  and  zealous  New  South  Wales  Corps,  the 
Associations,  and  the  free  settlers,  it  might  be  trusted  that  a 
foreign  enemy  could  be  repelled  and  internal  disorder  prevented. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Governor  wrote  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  stop  the  salary  of  the  ''  Romish  priest  Dixon  for  very  improper 
conduct,  and  to  prevent  the  seditious  meetings  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  and  protection  he  received." 
The  desperate  characters  at  Newcastle  were  not  slow  to  concoct 
a  plan  to  assassinate  Lieutenant  Menzies  and  the  guard,  but 
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Menzies  discovered  it,  and  the  ringleaders  received  •'severe 
corporal  punishment."  "  Two  of  the  worst "  were  sent  back  by 
King's  order  to  Sydney,  "double-ironed  and  handcuffed,"  in 
June  1804.  The  Armed  Association  at  Sydney  was  increased  to 
fifty ;  that  at  Paramatta  to  forty  men.  "  A  citadel "  in  Sydney 
was  commenced  without  delay. 

A  deserter  from  the  'Calcutta'  being  found  "to  have  been 
active  in  the  insurrection,"  was  apprehended  and  put  on  board 
a  private  ship,  the  master  being  directed  "  to  put  him  on  board 
the  first  of  His  Majesty's  ships  he  may  fall  in  with,  as  a  deserter 
to  be  disposed  of  as  their  Lordships  may  see  fit."  A  year  after 
the  insurrection  King  reported  that  all  proper  means  had  been 
taken  to  discover  any  attempt  at  sedition,  and  that  all  was 
quiet.  There  were  some  "  perturbators  "  in  the  colony,  as  else- 
where, but  he  moved  them  occasionally  from  one  place  to 
another.  ''There  is  no  present  cause  for  apprehension,  and 
indeed  the  trial  I  have  had  of  the  military  and  well-affected, 
fdaces  me  at  perfect  ease  on  that  pmnt,  and  when  the  citadel 
is  finished  there  will  be  little  or  no  cause  to  harbour  suspicion 
of  those  within,  or  to  be  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  external 
foes."  In  1805,  in  a  ship  which  carried  more  Irish  convicts,  five 
persons  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  own  promise — ^banishing 
themselves  to  New  South  Wales  in  order  to  avoid  trial.  A 
letter  about  them  was  sent  from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  Governor, 
who  in  reply  regretted  that  they  **had  been  sent  without 
convictions,"  to  a  community  abounding  in  rebels  requiring 
leaders  of  ability.  He  harangued  them  on  the  necessity  oi 
being  drcumspect  and  loyal,  and  gave  them  all  the  advantages 
of  free  settleiB.  How  these  will  operate,  be  said,  "  time  will 
show." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  iength  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Irish  insurrection  in 
1804,  inasmuch  as  they  have  hitherto  been  unrecorded  or 
under-rated.  Their  importance  was  much  increased  by  the 
<wnduct  of  the  French,  whose  efforts,  under  the  guidance  of 
Napoleon,  were  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of 
territory  in  Australia.  After  Cook's  voyage  in  1770  the  French- 
man Marion  du  Fresne  with  two  ships  proceeded  to  Tasmania 
^{ihen  thought  to  be  a  pi^  of  the  Great  South  Land),  but  his 
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principal  achievement  seems  to  have  been  firing  upon  the  savages 
Following  the  same  tactics  in  New  Zealand  he  was  killed  there. 
The  visit  of  La  Perouse  to  Botany  Bay  in  1788  has  abeady  been 
recorded.  His  stay  there  was  his  last  reported  act/  and  in  1792 
the  French  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux  with  two  ships  was  search* 
ing  for  him.  D'Entrecasteaux  spent  much  time  on  the  coast 
of  Tasmania,  and  named  several  places.  He  discovered  the 
Derwent  river,  and  strangely  called  it  "Riviire  de  Nord."  The 
anomaly  was  corrected  by  Captain  Hayes  of  the  Bombay  Marine, 
who,  visiting  the  place  in  1794,  called  the  river  the  Derwent. 
In  1800  the  French  Republic  fitted  out  two  ships,  the  'Geographe' 
and  the  '  Naturaliste,'  obtaining  passports  (from  the  English 
Government)  recommending  Captain  Baudin  to  the  favourable 
hospitalities  of  British  establishments.  As  early  as  in  1810  an 
article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  pointed  out  that  science  was 
merely  a  pretext,  and  that  the  real  motive  was  to  spy  the  state 
of  English  possessions,  obtain  *'  foothold  for  the  French,  and  rear 
the  standard  of  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  on  the  first  conve* 
nient  spot."  Governor  King's  suspicions  were  aroused.  It  was 
the  burden  of  several  of  his  despatches  that  foreigners  should  be 
sedulously  debarred  from  settling  in  Australia.  He  asserted  a 
right  to  exclude  them  from  fishing  within  the  territories  and 
straits  included  in  his  government,  and  the  historian  of  the 
French  expedition  under  Baudin  complained  bitterly  of  the 
exclusion  as  unjust  to  the  Americans  and  others,  and  grasping 
on  the  part  of  the  Ei^Ush.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  affect 
to  deny  that  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  French  discoverer  was 
bounded  only  by  the  means  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  colony. 

Having  thub  glanced  at  the  special  difficulty  created  by  the 
French,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  discoveries  made  during  King's 
term  of  office.  The  aims  of  the  French  will  appear  subse- 
quently.* We  have  seen  that  Flinders,  with  Bass,  circumnavi- 
gated Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1798.  He  had  then  solicited  and 
obtained  leave  to  explore  the  east  coast  more  closely  than  Cook's 
rapid  voyage  permitted.  He  entered  the  mouth  of,  but  did  not 
see,  the  Clarence  river,  and  called  the  entrance  Shoal  Bay.    In 

1  About  forty  years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  his  ships,  the 
'  Bonssole '  and  the  '  Astrolabe/  were  wrecked  at  the  island  of  Manicolo, 
and  all  the  navigators  perished  in  the  wreck  or  were  afterwards  killed. 
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the  same  way  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  Brishane  rirer^ 
although  he  entered  Moieton  Bay.  His  northernmost  point 
was  Henre/s  Bay,  and  he  returned  thence  to  Sydney,  his  leave 
of  absence  being  limited  to  a  few  weeks.  His  voyage  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  up  a  claim  of  ownership  in  the  land  he  saw, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  an  affiay 
with  the  owners  he  found  in  possession  at  Point  Skirmish.  He 
returned  to  H.I1LS.  'Reliance,'  and  reached  England  in  the  end 
of  1800. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  English  Government  sent 
out  for  service  in  the  colony  the  brig  •  Lady  Nelson,'  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Grant.  She  was  of  sixty  tons  burden, 
and  was  originally  built  for  the  Transport  Department ;  but,  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  direction,  was  sent  out  to  explore  and 
survey  the  coast  of  New  Holland  under  the  Governor's  orders. 
After  Grant  had  sailed,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  finding  that  Bass's 
Strait  had  been  discovered,  sent  instructions  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  ordering  Grant  to  sail  through  the  straits.  Grant 
obeyed.  He  sighted  Australia  on  the  3rd  December,  1800, 
named  Cape  Northumberland,  Mount  Gambier  (after  the 
Admiral  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen),  Cape  Bridgwater,  Cape 
Nelson,  Portland  Bay,  Cape  Albany  Otway  (after  Captain 
Otway,  R.N.,  Commissioner  of  the  Transport  Board),  and 
passing  at  night  from  Cape  Otway  to  Cape  Liptrap,  missed 
the  opportunity  of  exploring  Port  Phillip,  though  he  described 
the  coast  as  trending  northward  from  Cape  Otway,  and  called 
the  indentation  Governor  King's  Bay.  He  anchored  at  Sydney 
16th  December,  1800.  Sang  at  once  re-appointed  Grant  as  com- 
mander, and  ordered  him  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  Western 
Point,  and  examine  the  wide  bay  or  indentation  between  Capes 
Otway  and  Schanck. 

Grant's  incapacity  as  a  marine  surveyor  appears  to  have  been 
noticed  by  King  thus  early,  for  he  sent  Ensign  Barrallier  to  help 
him.  He  also  gave  him  minute  instructions.  As  to  the  wide 
space  between  Cape  Schanck  and  Cape  Otway,  where  Grant 
had  not  seen  the  coast,  he  was  to  explore  it  carefully  on  all 
sides.  In  case  it  should  "  turn  out  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  large 
river  or  deep  gulf,  or  you  should  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
these  instructions  discover  any  considerable  river  or  deep  gulf. 
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you  are  to  navigate  up  the  same  as  far  as  the  brig  or  sloop  can 
proceed  with  safety."  A  small  sloop,  the  '  Bee,'  was  sent  with 
the  'Lady  Nelson/  Two  other  vessels,  the  ' Harbinger '^  and 
'  Margaret,'  had  passed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through 
Bass's  Straits  soon  after  Grant,  and  he  was  to  examine  the  land 
sighted  by  them,  and  then  to  sail  to  Eong  George's  Sound ;  and, 
returning  thence,  to  examine  the  whole  coast  from  that  place  to 
Wilson's  Promontory,  going  to  the  head  of  every  bay  as  far  as 
possible.  Mr.  Caley,  collecting  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was.  sent  in  the  brig,  and  Mr.  Lewin, 
an  artist  and  lover  of  natural  history,  went  in  the  sloop  to  collect 
plants  and  curiosities ;  but  the  '  Bee,'  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  brig,  was  sent  back  before  the  latter  reached  Jarvis  Bay.  To 
complete  the  crew  of  the  '  Lady  Nelson '  seven  well-behaved  con- 
victs were  conditionally  pardoned,  as  only  two  of  the  men  who 
originally  sailed  with  her  would  remain  at  navy  wages. 

Grant  performed  little  service.  At  Western  Port,  Barrallier 
made  a  more  complete  survey  than  had  been  made  before ;  but 
Grant  failed  to  explore  what  he  had  called  Governor  King's 
Bay,  and  after  two  months'  absence  the  '  Lady  Nelson '  returned 
to  Sydney  in.  May,  1801. 

A  singular  supposition  had  gained  credence  amongst  colonists. 
King  in  a  despatch  (March  1802)  told  the  Secretary  of  State 
that "  no  chart  can  be  considered  perfect  till  Captain  Flinders 
has  examined  the  (Bass)  straits.  .  .  .  The  conjecture  of  New 
South  Wales  being  insulated  from  New  Holland  still  remains 
undecided."  King  himself  said  nothing  to  encourage  belief  in 
**the  conjecture."  Writing  on  the  5th  January,  1801,  when  he 
was  about  to  send  Grant  back  to  examine  the  depth  of  the  bay 
between  Cape  Otway  and  Cape  Liptrap,  he  alluded  to  ''the 
popular  idea  in  this  colony  of  a  communication  being  between 
the  south  part  of  New  Holland  and  its  northern  extremity, 
terminating  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which,  if  so,  insulates 
New  South  Wales."  Until  Flinders  arrived  Barrallier  was, 
as  much  as  possible,  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  survey- 
ing in  the  '  Lady  Nelson.'  She  could  not  be  used  in  a  survey 
in  winter  on  the  turbulent  south  coast,  and  was  sent  in  June 

^  The  commander  of  the  'Harbinger,'  Black,  discovered  and  named 
King*8  Island. 
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to  explore  the  Hunter.  Colonel  Paterson,  Mr.  Barrallier,  and 
Dr.  Harris,  accompanied  her,  Barrallier  again  conducting  the 
survey.  The  'Lady  Nelson'  returned  in  August,  and  King 
established  a  small  party,  consisting  of  an  o£Scer,  eight  soldiers, 
and  twelve  convicts,  to  collect  coals  which  Qovemment  vessels 
would  call  for.  The  incompetency  of  Grant  was  confessed  by 
himself.  The  tidings  of  the  appointment  of  Flinders  to  the 
command  of  an  exploring  ship  afforded  an  occasion  for  Grant's 
retirement.^ 

There  was  in  H.M.S.  'Porpoise'  one  John  Murray,  acting  as 
mate.  PeaditagUie  arrival  of  Flinders,  and  subject  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Admiralty,  King  appointed  Murray  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  'Lady  Nelson.'  The  strict  instructions  under 
which  Murray  acted  are  illustrated  by  a  letter  which,  at  the 
same  time,  vividly  portrays  the  precautions  taken  to  guard 
against  seizure  of  vessels  by*  convicts.  The  little  exploring 
vessel  was  sent  to  the  Hawkesbury  for  wheat  in  September 
1801.  Grant  was  enjoined  "not  to  leave  the  vessel  yourself, 
or  suffer  any  other  person  to  leave  her  while  in  the  river,  nor 
let  any  strangen  or  visitors  go  on  board.  Your  boarding  netting 
is  to  be  kept  up  while  in  the  river." 

In  October  Murray  was  Bent  with  precise  instractions  to 
complete  the  work  formerly  entrusted  to  Grant  on  the  south 
coast.  Murraj  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as  the  discoverer 
of  Port  Phillip,  but  he  merely  obeyed  a  distinct  order  in  going 
thither,  to  "  trace  the  coast  between  Point  Schanck  and  Cape 
Albany  Otway,  noticing  the  soundings  and  everything  remark- 
able." Portland  Bay,  seen,  but  not  examined,  by  Grant,  was 
to  be  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  even  the  various  traverses  to  be 
made  by  the  'Lady  Nelson'  in  Bass's  Straits  were  specified. 
If  Murray  should  see  Flinders  he  was  to  put  himself  under  his 

1  On  3l8t  Augast,  1801,  he  wrote  to  King :  <'  From  the  little  knowledge  I 
have  of  nautical  surveying,  and  understanding  a  vessel  is  coming  out  with 
gentlemen  of  scientific  knowledge  in  that  line,  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
return  to  Europe  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  where  I  may  be  able 
to  render  myself  more  serviceable  to  my  country.**  As  has  been  seen,  he 
lost  the  despatches  entrusted  to  him  on  his  return.  King,  in  acceding  to 
Qrant*8  desires,  snil  he  would  have  been  glad  if  Grant* s  ability  to  survey 
and  determine  longitudes  had  equalled  his  "  abilities  as  an  officer  and  a 
seainan.*' 
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command;  and  if  he  should  meet  the  'Geographe'  or  the 
'  Naturalifite '  he  was  to  produce  his  passport  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  These  precise  instructions  were  prepared  about  the 
time  when  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  had 
been  banded  against  the  Qovemor,  and  he  was  ordering  John 
Macarthur  to  England  under  arrest. 

Thus  instructed,  Murray  (or  rather  his  assistant  Bowen)  found 
(as  was  inevitable  unless  the  '  Lady  Nelson '  had  been  lost)  the 
spacious  inlet  which  he  named  Port  King,  but  which  King,  ever 
prone  to  honour  his  early  friend,  called  Port  Phillip.  Such  a 
finder  has  no  more  claim  to  the  title  of  discoverer  than  a 
servant  who,  following  precise  directions,  carries  a  letter  to  a 
place  which  he  has  not  previously  seen.  Murray  left  Sydney 
on  the  12th  November,  1801.  Having  been  ordered,  if  the 
wind  should  be  westerly  when  he  was  between  Ram  Head  and 
Western  Port,  to  examine  Kent's  group  carefully  instead  of 
deferring  the  task  until  his  return,  Murray  obeyed.  On  the 
7th  December  he  was  at  Western  Point.  There  two  soldiers, 
while  cutting  wood,  discovered  on  the  18th  December  a  copious 
spring  of  excellent  water.  Foul  weather  detained  the  vessel 
until  January.  On  the  4th,  Bowen,  the  mate,  had  an 
encounter  with  natives.  They,  were  curious,  and  not  unfriendly, 
until  an  dd  man  seemed  angrily  to  warn  Bowen  off.  They 
had  spears,  a  stone  tomahawk,  and  a  wommerah.  When 
the  old  man  brandished  his  spear,  Bowen  ordered  a  soldier  to 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  natives,  and  they  vanished  in  an 
instant. 

On  the  5th  Janufiry  the  '  Lady  Nelson '  was  off  the  entrance 
to  Port  Phillip,  and  Murray  endeavoured  to  enter  the  harbour, 
which  all  could  see.  Bowen  was  at  the  masthead.  The  excite- 
ment was  great,  and  the  rocks  and  breakers  added  an  element 
of  danger.  Murray  feared  to  run  risk  by  approaching  a  lee 
shore  under  the  circumstances.  He  hauled  off,  and  as  the 
momii^  of  the  6th  was  hazy,  and  the  sea  was  rough,  he  made 
for  King's  Island,  and  examined  it  as  directed.  He  complained 
in  his  journal  that  he  had  never  "  in  any  country  experienced 
such  bad  weather."  He  was  but  an  ignorant  navigator.  On  his 
return  he  thought  he  was  approaching  Cape  Otway,  and  "  per- 
ceived with  surprise  that  it  was  Cape  Schanck  and  Grant's 
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Point  instead.''  On  the  Slst  he  anchored  again  at  Western 
Port 

On  the  1st  February  Bowen,  with  five  men  and  fourteen 
days'  provisions,  started  in  the  '  Lady  Nelson's '  launch  to  do  in 
a  boat  what  had  not  been  done  in  the  brig.  Bowen  returned 
on  the  4th  February,  having  entered  "a  most  noble  sheet  of 
water."  He  saw  no  natives,  though  he  saw  their  huts ;  nor  did 
he  find  firesh  water ;  but  he  landed,  and  gave  such  an  account 
of  the  place  that  Murray  recorded  in  his  log:  ''It  would  be 
unpardonable  in  me  not  to  give  this  new  harbour  a  strict 
overhaul."  On  the  loth  February,  under  Bowen's  pilotage,  the 
'  Lady  Nelson '  stood  "  up  the  port  with  all  sail  set."  "  I  have 
named  this  harbour  Fort  King  in  honour  of  the  Governor, 
P.  Q.  King,  under  whose  orders  I  act" 

On  the  17th  there  was  a  friendly  meeting  with  eighteen 
natives.  Mr.  Bowen  and  a  boat's  crew  gave  shirts  to  them. 
No  signs  were  successful  in  inducing  them  to  point  out  where 
fresh  water  could  be  found.  "They  only  seemed  intent  on 
getting  what  our  people  had — even  to  the  last  shirt."  As  a 
sailor  moved  towards  the  boat  a  spear  was  thrown  at  him.  A 
shot  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  natives  created  small  panic,  and 
then  a  volley  was  poured  amoqg  them.  Still  some  of  them 
stopped  to  throw  spears.  A  second  volley  scattered  them.  Mr. 
Bowen  seized  one  of  them,  and  three  men  assisted  him. 

''Strange  to  tell, he  made  such  violent  struggles  as  to  get  away  from 
them  all ;  nor  did  the  contents  of  the  officer's  piece  bring  him  up, 
although  one  ball  passed  through  his  arm,  and  the  other  in  his  side. 
He  was  traced  a  good  distance  by  his  blood.  The  remaining  pieces 
were  by  this  time  fired,  and  our  party  gave  chase  to  them  all.  .  .  ." 

The  pursuers  returned  with  spears  and  baskets  dropped  in  the 
flight.  Murray  from  the  brig  saw  the  encounter,  and  "to 
increase  their  panic  as  they  passed  along  I  gave  them  a  discharge 
of  our  guns  loaded  with  round  and  grape,  but  am  almost  certain 
they  did  them  no  damage.  Thus  did  this  treacherous  and 
unprovoked,  attack  meet  with  its  just  punishment,  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  us  a  useful  lesson  to  be  more  cautious  in 
future." 

Thus  early  did  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip  echo  to  the  angry 
discharge  of  cannon  against  its  inhabitants,  who  were  probably 
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members  of  the  tribe  seen  at  Western  Port,  scared  by  Bowen 
when  the  old  man  brandished  his  spear  there.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  many  of  the  articles  given  to  the  natives  were  found 
abandoned  in  the  forest. 

Water  was  found  on  the  18th  February,  "about  two  miles 
nearer  the  entrance  than  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat."  The  fires 
of  the  natives  were  often  seen,  but  never  again  was  there  any 
intercourse  with  them. 

On  the  9th  March,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  Murray 
hoisted  His  Majesty's  colours  on  board  and  on  shore,  and ''  under 
a  discharge  of  three  volleys  of  small  arms  and  artillery  the  port 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  His  Sacred  Majesty, 
Qeorge  the  Third  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  &c.  &c. 
&c.     Served  double  allowance  of  grog." 

Regretting  that  he  had  explored  the  coast  no  further  to  the 
westward,  and  had  not  examined  the  spacious  harbour  itself,  but 
pleading  the  stoi-miness  of  the  weather,  Murray  added :  "  How- 
ever, the  little  that  is  performed  of  the  original  orders  is  pretty 
accurate,  and  I  trust  will  give  the  Commander-in-Chief  some 
satisfaction."  He  had  done  what  he  could,  and  by  raising  the 
flag  of  England  in  the  new  harbour  had  opportunely  satisfied 
his  chief. 

Baudin,  the  commander  of  the  French  expedition,  whom  it 
was  King's  earnest  desire  to  exclude  irom  Australia,  was  on  the 
9th  March  distracted  from  thoughts  of  intrusion.  After  some 
stay  at  the  Derwent,  the  '  (Jeographe '  and  '  Natundiste '  were 
cruising  on  the  6th  March  off  Schouten  Island.  A  boat  landed 
with  an  officer  and  crew.  The  ships  were  blown  to  sea.  On 
the  7th  they  vainly  searched  for  their  *'  malheureux  compagnons." 
On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  '  Naturaliste '  lost  her  consort. 
Baudin  continued  the  search  on  the  8th.  On  the  9th  he  was 
ill,  but  charged  his  lieutenant,  Freycinet, "  d'ex^cuter  la  recherche 
demand^e  par  I'^quipage  et  I'^tat  major."  *'  Toute  la  joum^e 
du  9  Mars  y  fut  consacr^e,  pendant  huit  heures.  M.  Freycinet 
(Peron  writes)  manoeuvra  le  long  de  ces  cotes  effrayants,  avec 
une  audace,  un  sang-firoid,  et  une  precision  ^galement  dignes 
d'dloges." 

Such  was  the  occupation  of  the  French  explorers  on  the  day 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  precision  of  Governor  King, 
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the  masters  mate  of  the  'Porpoise/  in  a  brig  of  sixty  tons, 
hoisted  the  English  flag  on  the  shore  of  Port  Phillip.  They 
reached  Western  Port  on  the  29th  March,  and  not  knowing  that 
they  had  been  anticipated  by  the  '  Lady  Nelson,'  wrote  (Peron), 
"  Ici  finissent  les  travaux  des  navigateurs  Anglois.  A  ce  mSme 
point  commence  notre  longue  et  penible  exploration."  On  the 
29th  March  King  reported  to  the  Admiralty  the  performances 
of  the  '  Lady  Nelson.^  On  the  11th  March  the  'Lady  Nelson' 
weighed  anchor.  "  With  a  strong  tide  rnnning  out,  we  got  into 
the  entrance.  ...  we  then  fell  into  such  a  ripple  that  we 
expected  every  moment  it  would  break  on  board  ....  we 
however  got  clear  out."  After  a  rough  cruise  Port  Jackson  was 
gained  on  the  24th  March,  1802,  and  Murray  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  the  land  and  harbour  he  had  seen.  On  the  29th 
£jng  reported  the  important  discovery  to  the  Admiralty,  which, 
with  previous  surveys,  he  hoped  would 

"  convince  their  Lordships  that  that  highly  useful  vessel,  the  *  Lady 
Nelson,'  has  not  been  idle  since  under  my  direction,  and  although  Mr. 
Murray  unfortunately  does  not  possess  the  quaUties  of  an  astronomer 
and  sur\'eyor,  yet  1  trust  his  efforts  and  success  will,  in  proportion  to 
bis  abilities  and  conduct  as  a  seaman  and  officer,  recommend  him  to 
their  Lordships'  notice,  lie  having  passed  for  a  lieutenant  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  copy  of  which  certificate  and  of  my  appointment  for 
him  to  conuuand  the  ^  Lady  Nelson '  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  and 
respectfully  submit  his  services  to  their  Lordships'  consideration."  ^ 

The  competency  of  the  commander  of  the  'Lady  Nelson' 
became  of  little  moment  in  1802,  King  being  directed  to  make 
her  a  tender  under  the  orders  of  Flinders.  Flinders'  ship  was 
the  'Investigator,'  340  tons.  He  found  fast  friends  amongst 
those  who  appreciated  worth.  He  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve,  and  was  perhaps  less  popular  than  many  of  the 

^  Previous  miRconduct  on  Miirray^s  part  prevented  him  from  deriving 
benefit  from  King^s  recommendation.  It  was  ascertained  at  the  Admiralty 
that  he  had  not  told  the  truth  when  he  passed  the  examination  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Ee  had  imposed  upon  the  examiners  by  alleging  that  he 
had  served  in  1789  in  a  vessel  which  was  not  in  commission  at  the  time. 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  told  the  Governor  that  in  consequence  of  the  imposition 
'*  attempted  to  be  practised,  Murray  would  receive  no  commission,  and  the 
Admiralty  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  for  an  officer  at  any  futnre 
period.** 
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undeserving.  Posterity  has  done  him  the  justice  denied  by  his 
contemporary  inferiors.  King  always  supported  him;  and  a 
friend  of  King's,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  companion  of  Cook  in 
1770,  the  President  of  the  Boy^  Society  in  England,  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  in  France,^  the  patron  of  science 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  was  warmly  interested  in  the  young 
explorer.  He  wrote  privately  to  Eling  that  LorI  Spencer  had 
*'  promised  to  make  Flinders  a  commander,  and  in  case  he  does 
the  business  he  is  entrusted  with  well,  to  make  him  Post  on  his 
return.  Two  French  ships  sailed  £pom  Havre  in  October  (1800) 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  surveying  the  N.  W.  coast  of  New 
Holland.  .  .  •     They  have  a  passport  from  the  Admiralty." 

The  importance  of  the  voyage  of  Flinders  was  well  known. 
Ambition  and  patriotism  spuned  him  on.  Beaching  Cape 
Leeuwin  in  December  1801,  he  was  compelled  to  refit  his  ship 
in  Princess  Boyal  Harbour,  King  George's  Sound.  With  his 
accustomed  energy  he  made  an  inland  excursion  which  only 
served  to  reveal  the  barren  nature  of  the  country.  Leaving 
King  George's  Sound  when  the  'Investigator'  was  refitted, 
Flinders  closely  examined  the  coast,  and  after  passing  the  dreary 
length  of  the  Australian  Bight,  commenced  to  aflix  names  to 
the  previously  unseen  land. 

From  Fowler^s  Bay  (named  after  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
'Investigator')  to  Encounter  Bay,  working  sometimes  on  land 
and  sometimes  on  shore,  losing  a  boat's-crew  and  the  sunken 
boat  at  Catastrophe  Bay,  naming  Mount  Brown  after  the  cele- 
brated botanist  who  accompanied  him,  following  Cook's  method 
of  assigning  reasons  for  the  names  he  gave,  exploring  Spencer's 
Gulf  and  Gulf  St.  Yincent,  naming  Mount  Lofty  (which  stands 
near  the  present  town  of  Adelaide),  marvelling  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  kangaroos  did  not  attempt  to  run  away  from  their 
destroyers  on  Kangaroo  Island,  Flinders  passed  on,  having 
surveyed  and  thus  annexed  to  his  country  the  territory  which 
afterwards  became  known  as  South  Australia. 

In  Encounter  Bay  he  met  the  French  ship  'Geographe'; 
hailed  her;  hove  to;  '* veered  round  as  'Le  Geographe'  was 
passing,  so  as  to  keep  our  broadside  to  her,  lest  the  flag  of 
truce  should  be  a  deception ; "  went  on  board  with  Mr.  Brown 

1  1802. 
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the  naturalist,  who  spoke  French,  learned  that  the  Frenchman 
had  been  exploring  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  had  been  separated  by  rough  weather  from  the 
' NaturaUste/  had  been  to  Western  Fort,  and  "had  explored 
the  south  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  place  of  our  meeting, 
without  finding  any  river,  or  the  large  islimd,  said  to  be  at  the 
western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait."  Captain  Baudin  conversed 
intelligibly  in  English,  and  received  information  from  Flinders 
which  the  latter  thought  full,  but  M.  Peron,  the  French  narrator, 
thought  guarded.  The  voyagers  then  parted  with  mutual  good- 
will— ^to  receive  very  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  passports  they  held.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
map  that  as  Bass  had  surveyed  the  coast  from  Cape  Howe  to 
Western  Port,  and  Qrant  and  Murray  had  examined  it  westward  to 
Cape  Northumberland,  there  was  no  part  of  the  coast  which  the 
French  could  find  unnamed  except  in  the  few  miles  between  Cape 
Northumberland  and  Encounter  Bay.  With  regard  to  Port 
Phillip,  the  French  were  in  utter  ignorance.  Captain  Baudin 
having  informed  Flinders  that  "he  had  coasted  along  from 
Western  Port  in  fine  weather  and  had  found  no  inlet  of  any  kind." 
When  Flinders  with  his  maps  and  journals  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  at  the  Mauritius,  and  the  French  Government  appro- 
priated his  discoveries,  they  had  the  audacity  to  change  all  the 
names  given  by  Flinders.  They  did  not  know  that  before  leaving 
Sydney  Flinders  had  left  two  copies  of  his  charts  with  Governor 
King,  and  that  thus  their  fraud  would  be  detected.  They  did 
know  from  Flinders'  journal  that  when  he  discovered  Port 
Phillip,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  respect  Murray's  prior  visit, 
and  as  they  knew  that  there  were  in  Sydney  records  of  that 
visit,  they  affected  with  a  courtesy  not  less  offensive  than  their 
unfairness,  to  respect  the  claim  of  Murray.  "Nous  le  desig- 
names  sous  le  nom  de  Port  du  D^but ;  mais  ayant  appris  dans 
la  suite  qu'il  avoit  ^t^  reconnu  plus  en  detail  par  le  brick 
Anglois,  the  'lAdy  Nelson,'  et  qu'il  avait  6t6  nomm^  Port 
Phillip,  nous  lui  conserverons  avec  d'autant  plus  de  plaisir  ce 
dernier  nom,  celui  du  fondateur  d'une  colonic  dans  laquelle  nous 
avons  des  secours  si  g^n^reux  et  si  puissans."  Time  has  made 
the  geographical  larceny  as  idle  as  the  disingenuous  compliment 
Baudin  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.   He  died  at  the  Mauritius 
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before  Flinders  was  treacherously  imprisoned  there.  Flinders 
proceeded  on  his  voyage,  entering  Port  Phillip,  landing  there, 
ascending  Station  Peak/and  giving  various  names  to  the  high 
lands  which  he  waived  when  on  arriving  at  Sydney  he  found 
that  Murray  had  preceded  him,  under  the  instructions  issued 
by  King.  like  Murray,  Flinders  praised  the  appearance  of  the 
country  at  Arthur's  Seat.  On  the  1st  May,  1802,  he  ascended 
Station  Peak  and  deposited  in  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  top  of  the 
Peak  the  name  of  his  ship.  Unlike  Murray,  he  had  only  friendly 
communication  with  the  natives  whom  he  saw.  In  Sydney, 
Flinders  accepted  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  officers  of  the 
'Qeographe'  and  the  '  Naturaliste '  with  the  most  brotherly 
kindness.  He  himself  tells  us  that  "  every  means  were  used  by 
the  Qovemor  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  make 
them  forget  both  their  sufferings  and  the  war  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries."  A  few  days  after  anchoring  at 
Sydney,  Flinders  applied  to  the  Governor  for  permission  to  ship 
two  aborigines,  "  having  before  experienced  the  utility  of  their 
presence  in  bringing  on  a  friendly  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  New  Holland."  Permission  was 
granted,  and  Flinders,  although  the  'Investigator'  was  found 
to  be  unsound,  pursued  his  voyage.  Lieutenant  Murray  accom- 
panying him  with  the  'Lady  Nelson.'  After  naming  Port 
Curtis  and  examining  many  other  portions  of  the  east  coast,  the 
bad  sailing  qualities  of  the  '  Lady  Nelson '  induced  Flinders  to 
send  her  back  to  Sydney  from  the  barrier  reef,  while  he 
proceeded  with  the  'Investigator'  and  explored  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Although  his  vessel  was  so  leaky  that  he  was 
compelled  to  repair  it,  and  in  doing  so,  found  to  his  dismay  that 
there  were  but  few  of  the  timbers  sound,  he  continued  his  survey 
of  the  gulf  until  want  of  provisions,  ill-health  amongst  his  crew, 
and  the  unseaworthiness  of  his  ship,  necessitated  his  sailing  to 
Timor,  and  thence  to  Sydney,  where  he  arrived  in  June  1803.* 
The  'Investigator'  being  there  absolutely  condemned,  and  no 
other  vessel  being  available.  Flinders  with  a  heavy  heart  pro- 
ceeded as  a  passenger  by  the  '  Porpoise ' ;  but  being  wrecked  in 
her  at  "  Wreck  Reef,"  was  deputed  (for  on  such  occasions  the 

^  The  difficulties  in  navigation  which  Flinders  encountered  were  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  his  small  vessel  no  less  than  eleven  convicts  formed 
part  of  the  crew. 
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worthiest  id  accepted  as  the  necessary  leader)  to  take  command 
of  an  open  boat  in  which  be  made  bis  way  back  to  Sydney* 
King  did  what  he  could.  He  gave  him  the  *  Cumberland '  schooner, 
of  twenty-nine  tons  burden.  With  her  Flinders  returned  to  the 
wreck,  and  was  heartily  cheered  by  his  companions,  whom  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  saving.  Calling  at  the  Mauritius  for 
water,  he  was  seized  and  confined  by  the  French  Gbvemor,  who 
affected  to  disbelieve  that  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
*  Investigator*  to  whom  the  French  Government  had  given  the 
produced  passport.  Closely  guarded,  orders  being  given  to  the 
sentries  to  shoot  any  one  seen  on  the  roof  (whither  Flinders  and 
his  companions  went  for  fresher  air),  and  robbed  of  his  ''  charts, 
papers  and  journals,  letters  and  packets,  both  public  and  private," 
he  remained  a  prisoner  from  December  1803  till  June  1810. 
His  charts  and  papers  were  proofs  of  his  identity,  but  the  French 
Governor  really  required  no  proof.  The  fact  that  he  was  Flinders 
was  the  reason  for  his  imprisonment.  His  charts  were  required 
for  appropriation  and  publication  by  the  French. 

What  no  man  would  now  dream  of  justifying,  was  formally 
approved  by  the  French  Government  at  the  time.  The  Council 
of  State  in  1804  commended  it,  and  in  1806  the  Emperor  ratified 
their  commendation.  In  the  latter  year  the  narrative  of  the 
French  expedition  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  when  it 
appeared  in  1807  it  was  seen  that  under  the  style  of  "Terre 
Napoleon"  the  Emperor  laid  claim  to  a  territory  "dont  les  deux 
extremit^s  viennent  de  rattacher  d'une  part  au  cap  Leeuwin  k 
r  Quest  et  de  I'autre  au  promontoire  de  Wilson  vers  le  Sud."  It 
is  just  to  state  that  Baudin  had  no  part  in  these  claims,  and  was 
spared  the  shame  of  knowing  of  the  treacherous  act  of  seizing 
Flinders.  Baudin  died  at  the  Mauritius  on  the  16th  September, 
1803 ;  and  to  add  to  Flinders'  misfortune,  the  *  Geographe,'  under 
a  new  commander,  had  sailed  for  France  the  day  before  the 
little  *  Cumberland '  anchored  at  Port  Louis.  Thus,  eyewitnesses 
to  identify  Flinders,  and  take  from  the  Governor  all  pretext  for 
doubt,  were  removed  a  few  hours  before  Flinders  needed  them. 
His  capture  was  keenly  resented  in  Sydney.  The  *  Sydney 
Gazette '  published  a  letter  from  Baudin  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  describing  the  treatment  of  the  French  at  Sydney. 
**Le  Gouvemeur  donna  le  premier  exemple.    Quelques  que 
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scdent  les  devoirs  de  I'hospiialit^  le  Qouvemeur  King  k  donn^  i 
Y  Europe  entiere  le  spectacle  d'un  trait  de  bienfaisance  qui  doit 
6tre  connu,  et  que  j'ai  plaisir  de  publier."  The  sailor  Governor 
was  greatly  moved  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  French  soldier. 
Flinders  sent  a  letter,  commenced  at  sea  in  the  '  Cumberland ' 
in  November  1803,  and  concluded  in  close  confinement  nearly  a 
year  afterwards  at  the  Mauritius.  He  told  King  how  he  had 
"  waited  on  the  Captain-General,  and  After  being  kept  two  hours 
in  the  street  had  an  audience,  but  it  was  to  be  told  that  I  was 
an  impostor,  the  improbability  of  Captain  Flinders  coming  in  so 
small  a  vessel  being  thought  so  great  as  to  discredit  my  pass- 
port and  commission."  He  told  how  disease  had  preyed  upon 
him,  and  how  even  speech  with  him,  except  under  Governor  De 
Caen's  permission,  had  been  for  a  time  forbidden. 

**  This  account  will  not  a  little  surprise  you,  my  dear  Sir,  who  have  so 
lately  shown  every  attention  to  the  '  Geographe '  and  the  '  Naturaliste,' 
but  a  military  tyrant  knows  no  law  or  principle  but  what  appears  to 
him  for  the  immediate  interest  of  his  Government,  or  the  gratification 
of  his  own  private  caprices.  Passports,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
national  faith,  are  baits  to  catch  children  and  fools  with,  and  none  but 
such  consider  the  prc^riety  of  the  means  by  which  their  plans  are  to 
bo  put  in  execution.  Men  of  genius,  heroes  (that  is,  modem  French 
Generals),  are  above  these  weaknesses.  I  can  give  you  no  further 
explanation  of  General  De  Caen's  conduct,  except  that  he  sent  me 
word,  '  I  was  not  considered  a  prisoner  of  war,'  and  also,  *  that  it  was 
not  any  part  of  my  own  conduct  that  had  occasioned  my  confinement.' 
What  I  am  suffering  in  promotion,  peace  of  mind,  fortune,  fame,  and 
everything  that  man  holds  dear,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detail,  nor 
have  I  room." 

King  wrote  a  vigorous  letter  to  De  Caen,  and  enclosed  it, 
open,  to  Rear- Admiral  Sir  E.  Pellew  for  transmission,  if  approved. 
He  called  to  mind  that  Flinders  had  a  French  passport  like 
that  which  insured  friendliness  to  Baudin  in  Sydney. 

"  Nor  was  there  a  British  subject  that  lessened  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality natural  to  Englishmen  by  a  recollection  that  war  existed 
between  the  two  nations.  Their  passport  and  distresses  were  the 
most  powerful  claims  on  my  duty  in  receiving  them,  and  on  the 
humanity  of  all  descriptions  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  contributing 
to  render  their  stay  comfortable  and  agreeable." 
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Therefore  De  Caen  might  guess  King's  feelings  when  he  found 
that  Flinders, 

''when  he  at  least  expected  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  was  treated 
in  every  respect  as  a  spy,  except  in  not  being  executed  as  one.  This 
undeserved,  unprecedented,  and,  I  may  add  (considering  his  and 
Captain  Baudiu's  relative  situations),  ungrateful  treatment,  which  that 
meritorious  officer  has  met  with,  must  be  a  subject  of  concern  to  every 
man  of  science  and  humanity/' 

.In  1779  the  French  Government,  unsolicited,  had  ordered 
that  the  ships  under  Cook  should  not  be  molested  though  there 
was  war  with  England.  It  was  King's  duty  to  request  Flinders' 
release,  with  "every  document  connected  with  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  noways  doubting  that  your  own  humanity  will  dictate 
what  remains  necessary  to  be  done."  King  did  not  live  to  see 
his  friend  released.  De  Caen  did  the  gaoler's  work  demanded 
by  the  vanity  of  Napoleon.  The  first  volume  of  Peron's  work 
was  published  in  1807  in  Paris.  Fretting  against  his  prison 
bars,  Flinders  learned  from  a '  Moniteur '  in  1808  that  all  his  dis* 
coveries  on  the  south  coast  were  being  purloined  by  others. 
The  land  was  called  by  a  French  name.  Flindevs  must  sorely 
have  regretted  that  he  had  not  complied  with  King's  earnest 
entreaty  that  he  should  avoid  the  Mauritius.^ 

There  were  nevertheless  many  Frenchmen  who  did  what  they 
could  to  redeem  the  good  name  of  their  country,  and  Flinders 
gratefully  bore  witness  to  their  kindness.  One  Thomas  Pitot, 
a  young  merchant,  was  especially  distinguished.  A  literary 
"  Society  of  Emulation  "  petitioned  the  French  National  Institute 
in  favour  of  Flinders.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  member  of  that 
Institute,  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts,  and  taught  the  French 
a  lesson  which  must  have  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads. 
Captain  Milius,  who  succeeded  Baudin  in  command  of  the 
'  Qeographe,'  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  at  Sir  J.  Banks' 
intercession  was  released  because  he  "always  expressed  the 

^  His  reasons  for  non-compliance  were — the  necessity  to  touch  some- 
where ;  that  he  did  not  know  tliat  war  between  England  and  France  had 
again  broken  oat ;  that  he  had  a  French  passport  (but  not  a  Dutch  one 
which  might  ensure  kind  treatment  at  the  Cape);  and  that  Bandings 
reception  in  Sydney  entitled  him  to  expect  equal  kindness  at  the 
Mauritius. 
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highest  gratitude  for  (King's)  excellent  usage  of  the  French 
discoverers."  * 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  1805  had  sent  a  vessel  specially 
to  ask  for  Flinders'  release.  In  1806  Sir  J.  Banks  wrote  to 
King,  "  At  last  I  have  succeeded  in  soliciting  an  order  of  libera* 
tion  for  our  Flinders.  M.  de  Bougainville,  the  circunmavigator, 
got  an  order  for  his  release."  Even  that  order  was  declared  to 
be  dictated  "  par  un  sentiment  de  g^n^rosit^,"  and  its  execution 
was  so  long  delayed  as  to  prove  how  vilely  those  words  had  been 
abused. 

It  was  not  until  March  1810  that  Flinders  received  permission 
to  leave,  and  not  until  7th  June,  1810  (a  few  months  before  the 
capitulation  of  the  island),  that,  on  his  "  word  of  honour  not  to 
act  in  any  service  which  might  be  considered  as  directly  or 
indirectly  hostile  to  France  or  its  allies,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  war,"  the  generosity  of  Napoleon  enabled  Flinders  to 
leave  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  sloop  *  Otter,'  which 
was  cruising  off  the  Mauritius.  Even  then  his  letters  and 
papers,  a  volume  of  his  log-book,  and  two  boxes  of  despatches 
were  retained.  The  English  Government  applied  for  the  missing 
documents,  but  neither  originals  nor  copies  could  be  obtained. 

Against  these  injuries  Flinders  lived  to  frame  a  stinging 
indictment  in  his  account  of  his  voyages.  He  sowed  the  truth, 
but  saw  neither  blossom  nor  fruit.  He  died  as  his  work  issued 
from  the  press,  leaving  a  name  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him  ^ 
as  that  of  a  loyal  Englishman,  enthusiastic  in  discovery  as  he 
was  dutiful  to  his  country.  The  peculiar  hardships  of  his  career 
induced  the  l^islatures  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to 
grant  in  after  years  pensions  to  some  of  his  family. 

The  fate  of  Flinders  makes  more  notable  the  entertainment 
of  the  French  in  Sydney.  The  '  G^ographe '  and  *  Naturaliste/ 
after  some  investigations  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland  ana 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  were  parted  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
*  Naturaliste '  went  to  Western  Port  "  without  discovering  the 

1  Letter,  20tli  September,  1806.    Sir  J.  Banks  to  Governor  King. 

'  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote,  21  August,  1802 :  ^'  Flinders  will,  if  he  behaves 
well,  meet  with  the  best  encouragement ;  but  he  is  not  without  enemies, 
who  will  find  out  his  faults  if  he  commits  any."  Again,  April  1803 ; 
"  Flinders  speaks  warmly  of  your  friendship,  and  I  beg  you  will  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  your  goodness."  . 
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excellent  watering-place  at  Phillip  Island ; "  ^  the  '  (l^ographe  ' 
proceeded  westward,  without  seeing  indications  of  a  harbour  at 
Port  Phillip,  and  met  Flinders  at  Encounter  Bay.  Sickness 
was  in  both  ships.  On  the  25th  April,  1802,  Captain  Hamelin 
appeared  ofif  the  coast  at  Sydnejr,  with  much  misgiving  as  to  the 
reception  his  vessel  might  meet.  The  French  narrator  declares, 
*'  Les  inquietudes  ne  furent  pas  longues.  Les  Anglois  Taccueil- 
lirent  des  le  premier  instant  avec  cette  g^n^rosit^  grande  et 
loyale  que  le  perfectionnement  de  la  civilisation  Europeenne 
pent  seul  expliquer  et  que  lui  seul  a  pu  produire."  *  To 
Hamelin's  letter  asking  permission  to  enter  the  port  King 
replied,  "  Je  m'empresse  de  vous  donner  les  assurances  que  rien 
ne  manquera  de  foumir  a  tous  vos  besoins  autant  que  cette 
colonic  est  capable.  J'ai  donn^  les  orcTres  que  votre  frigate 
seroit  mouill^e  a  Tentree  de  Cove,  et  en  attendant  le  plaisir  de 
vous  recevoir,  J'ai  Y  honneur,"  &c. 

The  friendly  reception  thus  opened  was  continued.  All  that 
the  stores  permitted  was  afforded^  There  was  much  sickness 
amongst  the  French,  and  the  sick  were  taken  into  the  colonial 
hospital.  Flinders  records  that  when  the  '  GWographe '  arrived 
in  June  1802,  only  twelve  men  out  of  170  were  capable  of  duty. 
It  is  due  to  Baudin  and  to  Hamelin  to  state  that  on  their  parts 
they  heartily  testified  to  the  kindness  they  received.  It  is 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  accumulate  instances  to  prove  it. 

Captain  Hamelin  saw  Flinders  arrive  in  May  1802,  and 
hearing  from  him  of  the  '  fl^ographe,'  determined  to  fpruise  on 
the  coast  until  Baudin  might  appear  there  also,  as  he  had  led 
Flinders  to  expect.  Baudin,  in  piteous  plight,  arrived  in  June 
1802.  News  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  had  just  preceded  him, 
but  King  sent  him  word  at  once  that ''  a  continuance  of  the  war 
would  have  made  no  difference  in  my  reception  of  your  ship. 
I  beg  you  would  give  yourself  no  concern  about  saluting.  When 
I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  we  will  concert  means  for  the 
relief  of  your  sick."  The  manner  in  which  one  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  constrained  to  apologize  to 
the  French  has  been  noticed.  Baudin  applied  for  permission 
to  hold  "  un  jure  "  on  board  "  pour  prendre  connoissance  du  vol 

^  Governor  King.    21tft  May,  1802.    Despatch. 
«  *  Peron/  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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qui  a  iii  fait."  King  accorded  it — ^"pourvu  que  cette  stance 
soit  tenue,  jugement  prononc6e  et  mis  en  execution  abord  votre 
Corvette."  A  French  gunner  and  a  soldier  were  condemned  to 
the  chain  on  board ;  and  four  convict  accomplices  were  sentenced 
on  shore  to  be  flogged  and  otherwise  punished. 

Permission  to  careen  the  '  G^ographe '  for  repairs  was  given 
in  July.  The  oflScers  landed  freely,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. Feron  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  and  the  managing  energy  and  kindness  of 
the  owner.  It  appears  also  that  the  French  officers  did  not 
shrink  from  association  with  those  who  had  been  convicts,  for 
one  of  that  class,  who  in  the  English  records  figures  as  a  "  keeper 
of  a  grog-shop,"  is  in  the  French  narrative  commended  as  a 
highly  sensible  and  agreeable  person. 

There  were  points  on  which  the  Governor  thought  it  fit  to  be 
guarded.  He  exacted  from  the  French  commanders  their  "  word 
of  honour "  not  to  allow  any  person  to  be  received  "  on  board 
without  the  Governor's  permission."  He  prevented,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  collection  of  seditious  persons  under  the  plea  of  Masonic 
formalities,  under  shelter  of  the  French  flag. 

Voluminous  despatches  were  written  about  an  alleged  act  of 
disrespect  to  the  English  flag  on  the  New  Tear's  Day  of  the 
French  Republic,  23rd  September.  The  French  vessels  dressed, 
in  honour  of  the  day,  and  jealous  eyes  discerned  that  whereas 
when  English  vessels  were  in  foreign  harbours  they  exalted  the 
flag  of  their  hosts  to  the  fore-topgallant  masthead,  on  this 
occasion  the  French  gave  that  post  of  honour  to  the  XTnited 
States,  while  the  French  flag  was ''  at  the  main,  and  the  Spanish 
at  the  mizen,"  and  the  English  was  debased  to  the  main  yard- 
arm.  When  it  was  noticed  in  the  morning  that  the  French 
ships  were  dressed.  King,  unaware  of  the  position  of  the  English 
flag,  ordered  the  English  ships  to  hoist  their  colours  in  compli- 
ment to  the  French  flag.  But  one  Captain  Campbell,  com- 
manding a  private  armed  vessel,  the  '  Harrington,'  after  hoisting 
his  ensign  in  compliance  with  the  Governor's  order,  speedily 
hauled  it  down.  The  commander  of  an  American  vessel  called 
the  attention  of  the  naval  officer  (Dr.  Harris,  New  South 
Wales  Corps)  to  Campbell's  disobedience.  Campbell,  appealed 
to  by  Dr.  Harris,  declared  "  that  the  English  flag  must  be  placed 
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higher  before  he  would  again  hoist  his  ensign/'  There  was  a 
tender  to  the  French  ships,  the  '  Casuarina/  and  her  flag  was 
removed  to  another  vessel  from  which  it  had  been  borrowed,  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  comply  with  the  Qovemor's  orders. 
The  removal  roused  angry  feeling  amongst  the  French.  With 
the  American  and  Campbell  Dr.  Harris  went  in  his  boat  to 
observe  the  flags  on  the  French  men-of-war.  In  the  morning 
the  dire  insult  was  reported  to  the  Governor,  who  sent  Harris 
to  express  his  regret  "  that  the  British  flag  had  not  been  hoisted 
in  a  more  conspicuous  place,"  but  supposed  there  had  been  some 
mistake. 

The  little  community  was  in  a  ferment.  The  eyes  of  England, 
if  not  of  Europe,  seemed  to  watch  whether  it  was  worthy  of 
defending  the  honour  of  Old  England.  Conscious  of  importance, 
Harris  had  an  interview  with  Baudin.  Harris  thought,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  Baudin  said  the  colours  had  been  hoisted 
"promiscuously,"  and  that  had  he  known  that  remarks  would 
have  been  made,  the  English  flag  would  have  been  placed  at 
the  fore-topgallant  masthead.  Harris  added  that  Baudin  said, 
"  As  he  did  not  understand  enough  of  English,  or  I  of  French, 
he  would  wait  on  your  Excellency  and  explain  it  to  you/' 

Baudin  demanded  from  his  people,  in  a  letter  which  he 
described  as  "  amere  et  de  reproches  a  tous  mes  officiers,"  an 
explanation.  The  French  answer  was  complete.  Ronsard, 
officer  of  the  guard,  and  Freycinet,  lieutenant,  reported  to  their 
"Citoyen  Commandant"  that  the  despised  position,  "a  tribord  k 
la  grande  vergue,"  was  "  celle  d'honneur  i  la  marine  FrauQaise," 
and  that  it  was  "  par  exces  de  deference  que  nous  Tavons  accord^ 
aux  couleurs  Anglois." 

Baudin  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Harris,  and  sent  a  copy  to  King. 
He  complained  of  "  laconduite  legere  et  peu  reflechie  "  of  Harris 
in  his  report.  "Ce  qui  est  arriv^e  au  'Casuarina'  est  trop 
publique  pour  Stre  r^voqu^e  sans  doute,"  but  he  expected  Harris 
to  explain  that  it  was  by  error  or  on  false  report  that  he  had  for 
a  iinjiiiuiit  doubted  the  intention  of  the  French  ofiScers  to  sln>w 
the  respect  due  to  the  flag  of  His  BritaDiiic  Majesty,  Harris 
resented  the  letter,  and  wrote  so  violently  in  reply  that  it  ia 
creditable  b<:?th  to  Baudin  and  King  that  the  afiFair,  which  might 
have  caused  an  outbreak  of  war,  was  lulled  to  rest. 
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King  acknowledged  that "  instead  of  any  slight  being  intended 
to  the  English  flag,  the  utmost  attention  had  been  paid  to  it ; " 
and,  to  aliay  excitement  in  Sydney,  published  an  extract  from 
the  French  Marine  Instructions  designating  "  the  starboard  main 
yardarm  "  as  the  place  of  honour. 

The  careful  commanders  arranged  that  the  dignity  of  the 
*  Casuarina '  should  be  recognized.  She  was  to  salute  the  English 
flag  with  thirteen  "  coups  de  canon  " ;  and  Baudin  hoped  that 
the  Governor  would  order  '*  la  fortresse  sur  la  quelle  on  arbore 
le  pavilion  Anglais  de  lui  rendre  son  salut  en  m^me  nombre  de 
coups."  King  replied,  "Je  suis  sensible  de  cette  marque  de 
votre  attention  et  j'ai  donn^  les  ordres  qu'on  rendera  coup  pour 
coup  de  la  fortresse."  The  '  Casuarina  *  had  been  purchased  by 
Baudin  in  Sydney  from  a  private  person,  after  application  had 
been  made  to  the  Governor  for  permission,  which  he  gave  in  the 
interests  of  "  science  and  navigation." 

After  these  events  the  misunderstanding  occurred  which 
caused  Captain  Kemp  to  apologize  to  the  French  ofiiGers  for 
circulating  imputations  that  they  had  "  vendu  de  rum  pour  de 
I'argent ; "  and  simultaneously.  Colonel  Faterson  (9th  October) 
made  common  cause  with  his  recalcitrant  officers  by  declaring 
that  Barrallier  and  Dr.  Harris  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  do 
any  except  their  military  service.  Then  followed  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  emancipated  bodyguard  for  the  Governor  (12th 
October) ;  the  Colonial  Commission  to  Mr.  Bellasis  (14th  October) ; 
the  Courts-martial  on  Dr.  Harris  and  Adjutant  Minchin ;  orders 
that  the  Loyal  Association,  though  not  embodied  constantly, 
should  be  "  exercised "  monthly ;  and  the  appointment  of 
Captain  Kent  of  H.M.S.  'Buffalo'  to  act  as  a  magistrate 
throughout  the  territory  and  its  dependencies.  It  was  con- 
venient to  have  a  naval  magistrate.  The  Governor  assumed  a 
jurisdiction  over  fishing. 

A  French  schooner,  the  'Surprise,'  arrived  in  September  1802. 
She  needed  repairs.  Eang  consented  that. she  might  receive 
them,  and  sell  so  much  of  her  cargo  as  might  disburse  her 
expenses ;  but  observing  that  her  clearance  from  the  Mauritius 
contemplated  "  a  sealing  voyage  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland/' 
told  M.  le  Corre,  the  commander,  that  he  had  no  instructions  to 
permit  such  an  enterprise  by  foreigners.    He  would  give  no 
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general  permission,  but  rather  than  inflict  unlooked-for  hardship 
on  M.  le  Corre,  he  would  allow  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  catch 
seals  within  the  territories,  provided  he  would  not  intrude  at 
Cape  Barren  and  adjacent  islands,  and  at  King's  Island,  where 
King  had  given  exclusive  privileges  to  certain  colonists.  He 
suspected  some  designs  of  occupation,  for  within  five  days  of 
thus  warning  Le  Corre  he  provided  an  English  vessel,  the 
-  Endeavour '  (about  to  cruise  in  Bass's  Straits),  with  two  flags, 
one  of  which  the  master  was  to  "  hoist  and  keep  flying  during 
the  stay "  of  any  vessel  at  any  island  where  the  '  Endeavour ' 
might  be.  The  French  explorers  did  not  forget  to  complain  of 
the  grasping  nature  of  the  Governor's  claims.  The  *  Surprise  * 
started  on  her  curtailed  cruise,  and  was  lost. 

In  May  1802,  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  '  Naturaliste,'  the 
Governor  had  said  he  would  immediately  form  a  settlement  at 
Port  Phillip,  but  that  he  had  no  person  who  could  be  spared  or 
entrusted  with  the  command. 

"  When  more  officers  come  out,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  select  one 
who  would  answer  for  that  situation,  which  will  require  a  person  of 
some  abilities  and  perseverance.  Unless  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
I  shall  not  take  this  step  without  your  Grace's  approval.  ...  I  am 
the  more  solicitous  respecting  forming  this  settlement  from  the  pro- 
bability of  the  French  having  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a  settlement, 
....  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a  principal  object  of  their 
researches." 

Writing  to  Lord  Hobart  (9th  November,  1802),  while  the 
'  G^ographe '  and  *  Naturaliste '  were  still  at  Sydney,  Bang  said, 

'•Notwithstanding  the  collection  he  has  made  in  every  branch  of 
natural  history,  ....  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  collecting 
alone  is  not  the  principal  object  of  Monsieur  Baudin's  mission,  as  it 
has  very  forcibly  struck  me  that  they  have  an  intention  of  looking  for 
a  place  proper  to  make  a  similar  establishment  to  this  on  the  W.  or 
N.W.  coast.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  they  may  have  some 
intention  of  laying  claim  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  now  it  is  known  to 
be  insulated  from  New  Holland.  My  only  reason  for  this  supposition 
is  the  length  of  time,  and  the  very  accurate  and  extensive  survey  he 
has  taken  of  what  is  called  by  us  '  Storm  Bay  Passage,'  and  by  the 
French  *  Le  Canal  d'Entrecasteaux/  to  whos^  they  attribute  the  dis- 
covery of  that  passage.     How  far  either  or  both  these  coi\jectures  may 
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be  probable  I  cannot  say,  but  I  judge  it  necessary  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  thereon,  and  to  request  instructions  for  my  conduct  in  case 
the  latter  conjecture  should  be  verified.  I  have  already  stated  my 
ideas  respecting  the  policy  of  forming  a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip  in 
Bass's  Straits  and  in  Storm  Bay  Passage,  or  Derwent  river,  and  reflec- 
tion on  this  subject  confirms  me  in  the  necessity  of  forming  a  settle- 
ment at  one  or  both  those  places.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  person  I 
can  at  present  name  to  such  a  situation.  Should  one  offer  equal  to 
that  charge  I  shall  take  it  upon  me  to  settle  one  or  both  those  places, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  my  former  letter." 

The  weak  Colonel  Paterson  thought  more  of  botanical  collec- 
tions than  of  extending  the  cords  of  British  sovereignty.  The 
coolness  between  himself  and  the  Oovemor  may  have  partly 
contributed  to  his  reticence  when  he  beard  and  did  not  make 
known  to  King,  during  the  stay  of  the  French,  that  they  really 
intended  to  form  a  colony  at  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Possibly 
some  of  the  irate  officers  were  willing  to  heap  troubles  on  the 
head  of  the  Governor,  who  had  shown  his  independence.  It  is 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  French  ships  sailed  (17th  November, 
1802)  the  Governor  was  informed,  by  the  acting  principal  surgeon, 
that  Colonel  Paterson  was  in  possession  of  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  intended  to  form  a  settlement  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

On  the  18th  King  formally  presented  his  compliments  to 
Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson,  requesting  him,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  to  furnish  information  "  in  order  that  Governor  Bang 
may  take  the  necessary  steps,  which  he  cannot  but  lament  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  before  he  closed  his  despatches." 
Paterson  evasively  replied  that  he  considered  what  he  had  heard 
"  commonplace  conversation,''  which  he  would  have  communi- 
cated, "but  that  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  unknown  to 
Governor  King." , .  Apprehensive  of  unpleasant  consequences  if 
he  should,  when  challenged,  keep  back  the  truth,  he  added  in  a 
postscript,  "  One  of  the  officers  who  spoke  of  it  sent  Colonel 
Paterson  the  accompanying  charts." 

King  (again  on  the  18th)  told  Paterson  that  had  he  ever 
heard  the  rumour  he  would 

<<  certainly  have  required  a  positive  explanation  from  the  French 
commodore^  and  woidd  have  taken  a  vessel  up  to  have  preceded  any 
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attempt.  ...  As  I  have  been  kept  ignorant  of  it  until  their  de- 
parture, it  only  remains  for  me  to  counteract  them.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain,  and  as  many  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  as  can  be  accommodated,  should  be  sent 
by  a  conveyance  that  I  hope  will  be  able  to  leave  this  in  seven  days,  in 
order  to  assert  His  Majesty's  claims  and  dispossess  and  remove  any 
party  that  may  be  landed  there.  I  shall  take  leave  to  retain  the 
chart  given  to  you  by  the  French  officer  (until  a  copy  can  be  made) 
who  spoke  to  you  of  the  settlement  intended  to  be  made." 

The  "  conveyance "  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  asserting 
His  Majesty's  claims  was  the  colonial  armed  schooner  '  Cumber- 
land '  (mentioned  sometimes  as  of  twenty-six,  and  sometimes  as 
of  twenty-nine  t.ons  burden).  Her  commander  was  to  be  young 
Charles  Robbins,^  master's  mate  of  H.M.S.  *  Buffalo,'  who  was  to 
be  endowed  "  with  the  territorial  rank  of  captain." 

The  Surveyor-General  of  the  colony,  Qrimes,  was  to  accompany 
the  warlike  expedition,  which  was  to  go  to  King's  Island  and 
Port  Phillip,  and  thence  to  Storm  Bay,  "  taking  care  to  hoist 
His  Majesty's  colours  every  day  on  shore  during  your  examin- 
ation of  those  places,  placing  a  guard  of  two  men  at  each  place, 
who  are  to  turn  up  ground  for  a  garden,  and  sow  the  seeds  you 
are  furnished  with."  H.M.S.  *  Porpoise '  was  to  follow,  on  her 
return  from  Tahiti  with  pork,  and  the  King's  colours  were  to 
be  "kept  flying  to  indicate  the  intended  settlements  to  the 
commander  of  that  ship." 

Minute  sailing  directions  were  gived  to  Robbins.  The  shelter 
suitable  in  certain  winds  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  harbours 
in  which  the  '  Cumberland '  was  to  be  anchored  while  surveying 
parties  were  on  shore.  Robbins  was  charged  with  despatches  to 
the  French  commodore,  whom  King  wished  him  to  find.  Grimes 
was  separately  instructed,  and  a  gardener  named  Flemming,  a 
convict,  was  sent  to  make  collections  and  sow  seeds. 

All  were  to  keep  journals,  which  were  to  be  scrupulously 
handed  over  to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  voyage. 
Robbins  was  provided  with  Murray's  and  Flinders'  surveys  at 
Port  Phillip,  and  w:a3  ordered  "  to  proceed  to  the  most  minute 
investigation  of  that  spacious  harbour,  the  unsurveyed  part  of 

1  Robbins  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  being  then  16  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire. 
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which  you  will  determine  as  well  as  possible,  noticing  the  depth 
of  water  and  shoals  throughout,  particularly  the  parts  that  have 
not  been  sounded  or  surveyed  by  the  above  officers."  Particular 
attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  face  of  the  country,  whether 

"hilly,  plain,  or  swampy;  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soil;  the 
apparent  quantities  of  ground  which  are  capable  of  cultivation  or  grazing 
to  advantage ;  also  fresh  water  in  streams,  springs,  ponds,  or  lagoons  ; 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  size  of  the  timber ;  the  best  fiitnations  for 
settlements  with  a  view  to  commercial  advantages,  access  of  vessels,  and 
defence  ;  .  .  .  .  also  where  settlers  can  be  advantageously  placed." 

Bobbins  was  to  consult  with  the  Surveyor-General  and  certain 
other  companions. 

To  Baudin  King  wrote  (23rd  Nov.,  1802) : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  a  vessel  so  soon  after  you.  You  knew 
my  intention  to  send  southward  to  fix  on  a  place  for  a  settlement,  but 
this  has  been  hastened  by  a  report  communicated  to  me  soon  after  your 
departure — that  the  French  intended  to  settle  in  Storm  Bay  Passage, 
.  .  .  and  that  it  was  recommended  by  you  to  the  Eepublic,  as  a  proof 
of  which  a  chart  pointing  out  the  situation  was,  as  Colonel  Paterson 
informs  me,  given  him  a  short  time  before  you  sailed  by  a  gentleman 
in  your  ship.  You  will  easily  imagine  that  if  any  information  of  that 
kind  had  reached  me  before  your  departure  I  should  have  requested 
an  explanation.  But  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  at  present  totally 
disbelieve  in  anything  of  the  kind  being  even  thought  of,  I  consider  it 
but  proper  to  give  you  this  information.  In  case  the  ^  Cumberland ' 
should  fall  in  with  your  ships,  the  commander  of  that  vessel  has  my 
directions  to  communicate  to  you  the  orders  he  is  under.  Myself  and 
family  join  in  the  kindest  good  wishes  for  your  health,  and  will  long 
remember  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  in  your  society.  We  request  you 
will  offer  our  good  wishes  to  Captain  Hamelin  and  all  your  officers." 

Privately  King  wrote  to  Baudin  that  all  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  the  south-west  coast  of  New  South  Wales  were  proclaimed 
part  of  the  British  Empire  in  1788,  and  could  not  be  occupied 
by  the  French  without  breach  of  the  friendly  relations  recently 
entered  into  between  England  and  France.  King  was  bound  to 
oppose,  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  any  such  project  as 
was  imputed  to  the  French.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  full  details 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  announcing  that  he  had  lost  no  time  in 
putting  His  Majesty's  claims  beyond  dispute.    He  had  ordered 
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Bobbins  to  communicate  with  Baudin  if  he  could  fall  in  with 
him  in  Bass's  Straits, 

^  and  whatever  may  be  in  contemplation^  it  cannot  be  performed  by 
him.  How  far  he  may  have  recommended  it  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment I  do  not  know.  It  seems  by  Colonel  Paterson's  information  that 
they  intend  it.  It  is  my  intention^  as  soon  as  the  *  Porpoise '  arrives, 
to  despatch  her  with  a  small  establishment  to  the  most  eligible  place 
at  Storm  Bay  Passage,  and  one  at  Port  Phillip  or  King's  Island.  Your 
Lordship's  instructions  on  these  points  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Proud  of  his  mission,  Bobbins  sailed  in  quest  of  and  found  the 
French  at  Elephant  Bay  in  Eang's  Island.  He  had  no  sooner 
delivered  his  despatches  (including  some  sent  by  King  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  Staff  Surgeon,  who  had  been  allowed  to  go  as  a 
passenger  in  the  *  Naturaliste  *  ^  on  his  way  to  England)  than  he 
landed,  reared  the  English  flag,  and  with  a  rattle  of  musketry 
and  loud  cheers  renewed  the  claim  of  his  country  to  the  invaded 
territory.  Baudin,  though  offended,  maintained  a  courteous 
demeanour.     He  wrote  officially,* 

*^  MONSUBUB  LB   GOUVBRNBUR, 

"  L'arriv^e  du  *  Cumberland  *  m'aurait  surpris  par 
le  contenu  de  la  lettre  que  vous  m'avez  fait  Thonneur  de  m'ecrire,  si 
M.  Bobbins  qui  le  commando,  n'avoit  par  sa  conduite  fait  connottre  le 
veritable  motif  pour  lequel  il  a  ^t^  si  pr^cipitament  expedii^,  mais 
peut  6tre  il  est  venu  trop  tard,  car  plusieurs  jours  avant  qu'il  arbora  sur 
nos  tentes  son  pavilion  nous  avons  laissi^  dans  les  quatre  Points  princi- 
pauz  de  Tlsle,  k  laquelle  je  conserve  votre  nom,  des  preuves  de  T^poque 
ou  nous  I'avons  visits*      L'histoire  qu'on  reus  a  fait  en  dont  on 

1  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  9th  November,  1802 :  "  As  I  considered  it  neced- 
sary  to  preclude  Captain  Flinders'  present  surveys  from  the  most  distant 
possibility  of  thoir  falling  into  other  hands,  I  shall  defer  sending  them, .  .  . 
but  as  your  Iprdship  may  expect  some  account  of  his  progress,  I  shall  relate 
his  verbal  communications  to  me."    Thomson  carried  this  despatch. 

*  *  New  South  Wales  Correspondence,*  26th  November,  1803.  Vol.  il 
Dated  **  A  Bord  la  Corvette  la  *G^ographe,*  Isle  King,  le  3rd  Nivose  an 
lime.  23rd  December,  1802.  Le  Commandant  en  chef  Tezpedition  de 
decouvertes  k  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur  King  au  Port  Jackson." 

'  In  the  margin  King  wrote :  *^  If  M.  Baudin  insinuates  any  claim  from 
this  visit — the  island  was  first  discovered  in  1798  by  Mr.  Reed  in  the 
*  Martha,'  afterwards  by  Mr,  Black  in  the  *  Harbinger,*  and  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  February  1802." 
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8oap9onne  M.  Eemp,  Gapitaine  au  E^giment  de  la  Nuuvelle  Galle  du 
Sud  Stre  Tauteur,  est  sans  fondement.  Je  ne  crois  pas  non  plus  que 
\es  officiers  et  naturalistes  qui  sont  a  bord  puissent  y  avoir  donu^  lieu  par 
leur  discours.  Mais  dans  tous  les  cas  yous  deviez  Stre  bien  persuade  que 
81  le  gouvemement  Franyais  m'avoit  donn^  ordre  de  m'arr^ter  quelque 
pas  au  Nford  ou  au  Bud  de  la  Teire  de  Diemen  decouverte  par  Abel 
Tasman,  j'y  aurais  rest^  et  sans  tous  en  faire  un  secret.  Le  dix  sept 
le  '  Naturaliste '  a  mid  k  la  yoile  et  doit  se  rendre  en  droiture  en  France. 
Malgre  toutes  mes  recherches  avant  le  depart  il  s'est  trouve  trois 
hommes  cach&i  a  bord  du  '  G^ograpbe/  cinq  autres  ^toient  sur  le 
'  Naturaliste/et  trois  sur  le  b&timent  American  la  Fanny  dont  le  mauvais 
temps  nous  a  separ4  J'ai,  comme  nous  en  ^tions  convenus,  mis  sur 
risle  King  les  buit  ^  hommes  qui  nous  concemoient ;  on  leur  a  donn6 
un  peu  de  pain  et  quelques  vetements.  Yous  trouverez  cy  point  leur 
noms,  ou  du  moins  ceux  qu'ils  ont  donn^. 

*'  J'ai  I'bonneur  d'etre  avec  la  plus  parfaite  consideration^  Monsieur 
le  Gouvemeur, 

**  voire  serviteur, 

«  N.  Baudin." 

Privately  Baudin  wrote  at  great  length,  premising  that  his 
letter  had  no  relation  to  the  policy  of  his  government, 
"  et  encore  moins  avec  vos  pretentions  erron^eB  sur  I'isle  de  Diemen 
que  vous  ne  connoissez  pas  plus  que  moi,  quand  vous  Tavez  comprise 
dans  les  limites  modestes  que  la  pr^voyance  vous  a  fait  prendre  pour  de 
votre  nouveau  territoire.  Gependant  cbacun  sait  que  Tasman  et  ses 
heritiers  ne  vous  Font  pas  legume  par  testament."  .  .  "  Dans  ma  fa^on 
de  penser  je  n'ai  jamais  pu  m'imaginer  qu'il  y  eut  de  justice  et  m§me 
de  loyaute  de  la  part  des  Europeans  k  s'emparer  au  nom  de  son  gouveme- 
ment d'une  terre  vue  pour  la  premiere  fois  quand  elle  est  habitue  par 
des  hommes  qui  n'ont  pas  toujours  merit^s  les  titre  de  sanvage  ou 
d'antbropophage  qui  leur  ont  ^t^  prodigu^s,  tandis  qu'ils  n'etoient 
encore  que  les  enfans  de  la  nature  et  tout  aussi  peu  civilises  que  le  sont 
actuellement  vos  montagnards  d'Ecoese  ou  noe  paisants  de  la  Baa- 
Bretagne/'  &o.  .  .  [He  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Sydney  natives.] 
*^  Malgre  vos  precautions  et  les  ch&timens  qu'ont  subi  ceux  des  votres 
qui  les  on  maltraites,  ils  ont  su  distinguer  vos  projets  pour  I'avenir; 
mais  trop  faibles  pour  vous  resister  la  crainte  de  vos  armes  les  a  fait 
emigreri  ainsi  I'espoir  de  les  voir  se  m^ler  parmi  vous  est  manque,  et 

^  King  wrote  in  the  margin:  **Most  of  those  found  means  to  go  on 
board  the  *  Geographe '  before  she  left  the  island." 
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Tons  reaterez  bientdt  paisibles  possessems  de  lenr  beritage,  car  le  petit 
Dombre  de  ceax  qui  voos  environment  n'existen  pas  longtemps. 

''Je  n*ai  nuUe  connoiasance  des  pretentions  que  peat  avoir  le 
gouvemement  Fran9aiB  sor  la  terie  de  Diemen  ni  de  see  projete  poar 
Tavenir,  mais  je  crois  que  sea  titres  ne  eeioient  mieux  fond&  que  les 
votres.  .  .  J'etois  bien  persuade  que  Tairiv^  du  '  Cumberland '  avoit 
tout  autre  motif  que  celui  de  m'apporter  votre  lettre,  mais  je  ne  croyois 
pas  qu'elle  fat  pour  arborer  un  pavilion  Anglais  pr^isement  dans  le 
lieu  ou  etoient  ^tablis  nos  tentee  longtemps  avant  sun  anivd.  Je  vons 
avoue  f ranchement  que  je  suis  facb^  que  eela  ait  eu  lieu." 

He  proceeded  to  describe  the  island  at  great  length: — "Je 
suis  tres  fach^  que  Fisle  King  porte  votre  nom,  en  ce  qu'elle  me 
semble  n'Stre  d'aucune  utilite,  et  n'oflfrir  qu'une  ressource 
passagere  pour  la  p^che  du  loup  marin  et  de  phoque." 

He  had  lost  two  anchors  at  Elephant  Bay.  He  described  the 
labours  of  his  scientific  companions  on  the  island,  and  sent  his 
kindest  regards  to  King  and  his  family.  The  hoisting  of  the 
English  flag  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  annoyed  others  as 
well  as  Baudin.  The  artist,  M.  Petit,  made  a  caricature  of  the 
petty  flag  with  the  armed  sentry  keeping  guard.  Baudin  wrote 
to  King :  "  J'ai  dechir^  cetie  caricature  aussitot  qu'elle  me  fut 
pr^sent^e,  avec  defense  d'en  faire  de  semblable  pour  Tavenir." 
The  editors  of  the  French  voyage,  Peron  and  Freycinet,  however, 
remarked, 

''  Sans  doute  cette  c^r^monie  pouna  paroitre  frivole  aux  yeux  des 
peraonnea  qui  connoissent  peu  la  politique  Angloise;  mais,  pour 
rhomme  d'^tat^  de  telles  formality  piennent  un  caractire  beauooup 
plus  important  et  plus  s^rieuz,  A  la  faveur  de  ces  dilatations 
publiques  et  repet<^es,  TAngleteire  semble  chaque  jour  fortifier  ses  pr6- 
tentions,  ^tablir  ses  droits  d'une  mani^re  plus  positive,  et  se  manage 
ainsi  des  pr^textes  pour  repousser,  mSme  par  la  force  des  armes,  tons 
les  peuples  qui  voudroient  former  quelques  itablissemens  dans  ces 
contr^.  Mais  dcartons  les  reflexions  p^nibles  qu'un  tel  sujet  inspire 
reprendre  notre  narration." 

The  gallant  and  humane  Baudin  did  not  live  to  narrate  his 
own  intentions,  or  see  the  published  account  of  his  expedition. 
The  withering  of  the  French  schemes  was  unknown  to  him.  He 
died  at  the  Mauritius ;  and  it  was  not  under  his  auspices  that 
the  pseudonym  of '  Terre  Napoleon'  was  attempted  to  be  aflSxed 
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to  South  Australia  and  Port  Phillip,  under  the  authority  of  the 
*  Imprimerie  Imperiale '  in  Paris  in  1807.^ 

Robbins,  after  a  prolonged  examination  of  King's  Island, 
entered  Port  Phillip  in  January,  and  by  land  and  water  pursued 
his  survey.  The  Surveyor-General  on  shore,  with  assistants, 
worked  upon  the  east  coast,  returning  to  the  'Cumberland' 
when  necessary.  Bobbins  and  the  gardener  were  often  on  shore 
also.  The  schooner  was  moved  from  place  to  place  so  as  to  be 
available  for  the  land-party  to  return  to  her  at  night.  Five 
times  the  natives  were  seen,  some  of  them  close  to  the  present 
site  of  Melbourne.  Biscuits  were  on  two  occasions  given  to 
them,  and  no  ill-usage  on  either  side  was  recorded.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Qrimes  returned  to  the  ship  to  obtain  a  stronger 
guard,  as  eleven  natives  met  the  party  on  landing.  They  were 
peaceful,  and  accepted  biscuit,  some  fish,  and  a  tomahawk.  The 
mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  was  discovered,  and  both  the  Saltwater 
and  Yarra-Yarra  rivers  were  in  turn  ascended.  The  land-party, 
consisting  of  Bobbins,  Mr.  Grimes,  the  gardener,  with  as  many  of 
seven  sailors  as  may  have  left  the  boat  on  the  4th  February,  1 803^ 
stood  upon  Batman's  Hill,  long  known  as  the  most  picturesque 
spot  in  Melbourne,  but  levelled  in  later  years  to  give  place  to  a 
railway  station. 

On  the  following  day  water-casks  were  taken  up  the  Yarra 
Yarra,  and  the  'Cumberland'  was  supplied  from  what  the 
gardener  styled  in  his  journal  "the  great  river."  For  several 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Grimes  was  surveying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarra,  and  the  gardener  sowed  seeds.  On  one  occasion  the  latter, 
when  alone,  saw  seven  natives,  but  they  did  not  molest  him. 
Grimes  surveyed  the  course  of  the  Yarra  for  many  miles  above 
the  present  site  of  Melbourne.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was 
not  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  such  explorers. 
Neither  Grimes  nor  Bobbins  would  appear  to  have  appreciated 
the  richness  of  the  soil  they  saw,  although  they  reported  that 
small  portions  were  fit  for  cultivation.*  The  value  of  the  natural 

1  *  Voyage  de  D^oavertes  aux  Terres  Australes/  Vol.  iii.  p.  11.  Second 
edition,  Kevue,  coirig^e  et  augments,  par  Louis  de  Freycinet.  Paris.  1824. 
Peron,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  edited  the  first  volume  in  1807,  and 
prepared  a  great  part  of  a  second,  which  was  continued  and  edited  by 
Freycinet  in  1816.     The  later  edition  of  1824  is  quoted  in  the  text 

'  It  is  only  fair  to  Rubbins  to  state  that  when  sent  in  1804  to  examine 
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grasses  in  yielding  pasture  for  fine-wooUed  sheep  was  not  then 
known.  John  Macarthur  alone  had  directed  his  attention  with 
any  sagacity  to  the  subject.  He  was  then  busy  about  it  in 
England.  The  previous  reports  of  Murray  and  Flinders,  chiming 
in  as  they  did  with  the  Qovernor's  desires,  had,  however,  been 
so  favourable  that  the  English  Qovemment,  without  waiting  for 
further  information,  determined  to  occupy  Fort  Phillip  without 
delay. 

The  necessity  to  exclude  the  French  having  compelled  King 
to  occupy  the  Derwent,  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  the  hope 
that  the  English  Government  would  approve  them,  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  he  could  find  an  oflGicer  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  settlement.  King  reported  that  the  gallant  youth  Bobbins, 
who  returned  to  Sydney  in  March  1803,  had  performed  his  duty 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  He  sent  detailed  accounts  of  the 
surveys  of  Port  Phillip  and  of  King's  Island.  The  latter  was 
reported  as  unfit  for  agricultural  settlement.  Of  the  former 
Kobbins  said  it  was 

''an  extensive  and  fine  harbour,  but  has  only  small  portions  of  ground 
capable  of  advantageous  cultivation,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  although  sufficient  for  a  settlement  and  supplying  ships."  ''  It 
now  remains  to  determine  ^  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a 
settlement  at  Port  Phillip.  From  its  being  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  it  may  be  advisable  some  years 
hence,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary.  How  far  it  may  be  considered  * 
as  an  immediate  object,  I  must  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration." 

Almost  simultaneously  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Hobart  and  to  Governor  King  that  the  new  settlements  might  be 
promoted  by  drafting  settlers  thither  from  Norfolk  Island.  In 
June  1803  Lord  Hobart  recommended  a  partial  removal,  and 
that  advantages  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Bang's  Island,  or  Port  Phillip 
should  be  offered  to  the  retiring  settlers.  There  were  then  a 
thousand  people  on  the  island.  In  August  1803  King  suggested 
a  partial  removal.  Though  the  want  of  a  harbour  was  incon- 
venient in  many  respects  it  presented  a  great  obstacle  to  escape 

Western  Port  he  declared—"  I  have  not  seen  any  part  of  Western  Port  in 
my  opinion  so  eligible  for  a  settlement  as  the  freshwater  river  at  the  head 
of  that  port  "(Phillip). 
1  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  9th  May,  1803. 
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of  convicts.  The  island  had,  moreover,  *'  provided  entirely  for  its 
numbers  since  1794,"  and  had  from  its  fertility  been  of  great 
assistance  to  Sydney.  He  could  make  no  "  positive  recommend- 
ation," as  much  would  "  depend  on  the  accounts  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land."  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  "  total  abandon- 
ment "  of  the  Island  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
King  "humbly  submitted  (30th  April,  1805)  that  it  would  on 
many  grounds  be  injurious."  ^  By  furnishing  salt  meat  largely 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  "  preserving  the  lives  of  many  British 
seamen,"  the  little  settlement  had  been  of  infinite  use.  For  the 
"  extending  settlements  "  it  would  continue  to  be  so. 

Major  Foveaux  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  and  King  had 
some  thoughts  ^  of  sending  Lieutenant  Bowen  of  the  '  Glatton ' 
to  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor  during  Foveaux' s  absence,  but 
more  pressing  necessity  diverted  Bowen's  services  to  the  task 
of  excluding  the  French  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  discords 
in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were  not  allayed.  Major  Foveaux, 
in  ill  health,  desired  to  bring  an  officer  before  a  court-martial. 
Major  Johnston  was  singled  out  by  King  to  command  at  the 
Island,  but  he  declined  the  office,  which  was  perhaps  fortunate, 
as  he  was  to  be  the  right  man  to  appeal  to  in  time  of  danger  in 
March  1804  in  Sydney.  It  was  not  until  1804  that  the  volunteer 
services  of  Lieutenant  Houstoun  of  H.M.S. '  Calcutta '  enabled 
King  to  release  Foveaux  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Captain  Colnett,  however  troublesome  in  some  respects, 
afforded  King  the  means  of  sending  an  establishment  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.     He  permitted  Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  H.M.S. 

*  Glatton,'  to  volunteer  his  services,  and  that  officer  received  his 
instructions  on  the  10th  June,  1803.  Mr.  Mountgarrett,  of  the 
'  Glatton,'  volunteered  in  like  manner.     The  '  Porpoise '  and  the 

*  Lady  Nelson '  were  to  transport  the  expedition.  Minute  direc- 
tions were  given  to  prevent  occupation  by  settlers  of  such  sites 
as  might  be  wanted  for  a  town  or  for  fortifications.  A  few  settlers 
Were  to  receive  two  hundred  acres  each,  with  convict  labourers 
and  their  rations  for  eighteen  months.     The  "Prayers  of  the 

^  Though  King  at  considerable  length  remonstrated  against  the  total 
abandonment,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  been  upbraided  for  recommend- 
ing it 

«  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  9tb  May,  1803. 
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Church  of  England  were  to  be  read  with  all  due  solemnity  every 
Sunday."  No  vessels  were  to  be  permitted  to  communicate 
with  the  settlement  except  to  obtain  relief.  Lieutenant  Courtoys, 
who  commanded  the  *  Lady  Nelson/  was  told  by  King  "  not  to 
keep  too  close  to  the  land  at  any  time,  as  you  must  recollect  that 
the  vessel  is  very  leewardly."  The  expedition  started,  and  both 
ships  were  driven  back  by  foul  weather. 

Flinders'  vessel,  the '  Investigator,'  having  been  at  this  juncture 
condemned  as  unseaworthy,  the '  Porpoise '  was  required  to  convey 
him  and  some  of  his  companions  to  England ;  and  a  whaler,  the 
'Albion,'  was  chartered  to  assist  the  'Lady  Nelson.'  Both 
vessels  sailed  on  the  30th  August,  1803.^  Bowen  was  provided 
with  "  sealed  orders,  not  to  be  opened  except  on  the  appearance 
of  French  vessels." 

It  was  partly  in  consequenceTof  advice  from  Bass,  the  explorer, 
that  Risdon  Cove  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  new  settlement, 
which  King  named  after  Lord  Hobart.  In  September  Bowen 
reported  his  arrival.  The  land  he  thought  excellent.  Natives 
had  been  seen,  but  they  were  shy.  "I  have  not  made  any 
search  for  them,  thinking  myself  well  oflf  if  I  never  see  them 
again."  He  dated  his  despatch  from  "  Hobart/'  at  Risdon 
Cove. 

The  brig  '  Dart '  had  arrived  in  Sydney  (on  speculation)  from 
Chili,  and  was  about  to  return  thither.  The  master  consented 
to  carry  provisions,  stores,  and  stock  to  Hobart  on  his  voyage, 
and  the  Governor  remarked  (24th  Oct.)  that,  being  thus  supplied, 
the  new  settlement  would  make  "  desirable  progress  in  a  much 
shorter  time"  than  had  been  possible  at  Sydney  or  Norfolk 
Island.  Bowen  appears  to  have  been  capable,  and  to  have 
struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  until,  by 
the  arrival  of  Collins  in  1804,  the  government  of  the  settlement 
passed  into  inferior  hands.  The  appointment  of  Collins  was 
thus  announced  by  Lord  Hobart  to  King  (14th  February,  1803)  : 

"  The  accounts  you  have  transmitted  of  the  importance  of  the  harbour 
in  the  southern  coast  of  New  South  Wales  in  Bass's  Straits,  to  which 
you  have  given  the  name  of  Port  Phillip,  and  your  representation  of 
the  excellence  of  the  climate,  and  promising  appearance  of  the  country 

»  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  17th  September,  I80a 
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on  that  coast,  and  also  the  advantngeous  situation  of  the  island  called 
King's  Island,  have  induced  ine  to  consider  with  great  attention  the 
expediency  of  forming  from  this  country  a  settlement  in  that  quarter, 
subordinate  and  dependent  upon  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales." 

Fishing  in  the  Straits  appeared  to 
''  afford  encouragement "...''  it  is  evident  that  the  attention  of 
other  European  Powers  has  been  drawn  to  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  establishment  of  any  foreign 
power  on  that  part  of  the  coast  mighty  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
greatly  interrupt  the  communication  with  Port  Jackson,  and  materially 
endanger  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  our  possessions  there." 

The  settlement  at  Sydney  was  "  now  beginning  to  assume  a 
form  which  renders  it  capable  of  internal  improvement."  For  a 
time  it  would  be  wise  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who 
"form  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  order  and 
industry."  ''It  has  on  these  considerations  been  determined 
by  His  Majesty  that  a  settlement  should  be  immediately  formed 
at  Port  Phillip,  and  that  as  .soon  as  a  detachment  can  be  sent 
from  thence  a  subordinate  establishment  should  be  made  at 
King's  Island."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  on  account  of  his 
experience  in  New  South  Wales,  had  been  chosen  to  found  the 
new  settlement ;  but  "  the  intended  settlements  are  considered 
as  dependencies  upon  your  government,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  placed  under  your  orders."  H.M.S. '  Calcutta,'  and 
the  ship  '  Ocean,'  would  convey  the  expedition.  The  detailed 
instructions  to  Collins  were  sent  also  to  King. 

About  thirty  women  were  allowed  to  accompany  their  convict 
husbands,  and  ten  children  were  permitted  to  go  with  their 
mothers.  Amongst  the  children  was  one  who  was  in  after  years 
to  become  an  active  politician  in  Victoria,  Forty-six  free 
persons,  including  children,  were  permitted  to  go  to  settle  at 
Port  PhiUip  or  elsewhere.  Port  Phillip  was  represented  as  the 
most  eligible  situation,  and  Collins  was  therefore  directed  to 
form  the  first  establishment  there.  "  You  are  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  your  power  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  to  conciliate  their  good  will."  Violence  against 
them  was  to  be  punished  "according  to  the  degree  of  the 
offence." 

VOL.   L  z 
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Elaborate  instruciioiiB  for  promoting  agriculture  and  grazing 
were  given  to  Collins,  and  "the  clandestine  introduction  of  . 
spirits"  was  to  be  vigilantly  prevented.  If  " any  quantity  of 
this  pernicious  liquor  should  be  discovered*'  in  any  person's 
possession,  "  it  will  be  your  duty  to  seize,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
destroy,  the  same."  Religious  observances  were  to  be  promoted 
by  the  Oovemor.    Though  Fort  Phillip  was, 

''  according  to  the  best  information,  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  in* 
tended  settlement "  .  .  .  "  nevertheless  you  are  not  positively  restricted 
frum  giving  the  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
New  South  Wales,  or  any  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits  which,  upon 
communication  with  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  with  his 
concurrence  and  approbation,  you  may  have  well-grounded  reason  to 
consider  as  more  advantageously  situated." 

Collins  was  nevertheless  to  disembark  at  once  at  Port  Phillip, 
and  not  to  search  beforehand  for  any  more  eligible  place.  '^  As 
soon  as  possible"  after  overcoming  "the  first  difficulties"  at 
Port  Phillip,  Collins  was  to  send  convicts  with  an  adequate 
guard  to  form  a  post  at  King's  Inland,  if  on  examination  the 
place  should  be  found  suitable. 

In  a  separate  despatch  to  King,  Lord  Hobart  instructed  him 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new  settlements  would  be  supplied 
with  food. 

"  In  three  years,  if  the  soil  and  climate  at  Port  Phillip  should  appear 
as  favourable  as  they  have  been  represented,  the  new  colony  will  grow 
sufficient  com  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants  ;  considering  at 
the  same  time  the  superior  advantage  under  which  the  establishment 
there  will  commence  its  operations,  by  the  facilities  it  will  derive  from 
your  fostering  care  and  attention." 

Large  quantities  of  salt  meat,  it  was  known,  would  be  needed, 
until  flocks  and  herds  might  be  bred ;  but  Lord  Hobart  hoped 
that  bills  drawn  on  account  of  New  South  Wales  or  of  Norfolk 
Island  would  not  be  of  "  any  considerable  amount." 

Besides  sending  ILM.S.  'Porpoise'  to  Tahiti  for  pork, 
Oovemor  King  had  contracted  with  Bass,  the  explorer,  who 
undertook  to  import  that  article.  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  anticipating 
the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  by  the  English  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  had,  in  1802,  in  order  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
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vast  stores  of  salt  meat  collected  there,  sent  some  to  Sydney,  and 
proposed  to  send  more ;  but  prudently  begged  the  GoTemor  not 
to  rely  upon  receiving  more,  or  relax  in  any  ot^er  measures 
he  might  be  adopting.  Lord  Hobart  suggested  the  i^ropriety  of 
terminating  the  contract  with  Bass,  who,  already  aggrieved  at 
what  he  (teemed  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Government  at  Whitehall,  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  Lord 
Hobart's  despatch. 

There  wa»  haordly  any  snbject  which  was  not  embraced  by  the 
instmctioDs  given  at  this  time  to  Governor  King.  The  decision 
with  regard  to  the  court-martial  on  Lieutenant  Marshall  was 
not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Governor's  position,  but  highly 
complimentary  expressions  were  applied  to  his  exertions.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Hobart  lamented  the  sending  of 
John  Macarthur  to  England  under  arrest,  and  advised  that,  in 
order  to  cultivate  becoming  manners  amongst  convicts,  those 
who  were  diligent  said  "  appeared  clean  *'  on  Sunday,  should  each 
receive  "  a  pint  of  grog." 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  quantities  at  Newcastle  prompted  him 
to  send  a  mineralogist,  Mr«  Humphry/  to  assist  Collins,  and 
afterwards  conform  to  King's  coxnmanda  Humphry  was  to  be 
allowed  to  send  to  England  upon  his  own  account  a  third  set  of 
specimens,  two  being  first  secured  for  the  Government. 

Captain  Woodriff,  of  H.M.S. '  Calcutta/  who  conveyed  Collins 
to  Port  Phillip,  desired  to  become  a  settler,  and  King  was 
instructed  to  grant  him  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  **  any  of  the 
settlements,"  under  the  customary  conditions*  King  in  acknow- 
ledgii^  the  despatches  felt  himself  "much  honoured  by  your 
Lordship's  directing  these  settlements  to  be  considered  depend- 
encies on  this  government.*' 

Collins  reached  Port  Phillip  on  the  9th  October,  and  reputed 
his  arrival  to  King  on  the  5th  November,  1803.  Three  subal- 
terns, three  sergeants,  three  corporals,  two  drummers,  and  thirty- 
nine  privates  of  the  marine  service  were  with  him  to  control  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  male  convicts.  Collins  had  also* 
"a  complete  civil  staff,  of  whom  the  Judge- Advocate  alone  is 

^  The  name  is  spelt  in  yarious  ways  in  the  documents  of  the  day.  In  an 
order  published  in  Sydney  while  the  mineralogist  was  there,  I  find  him 
culled  **  Adolerious  E,  W.  Humphry,  Esq." 

z  2 
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absent,  but  I  have  my  Lord  Hobart's  assurance  that  be  shall  be 
sent  out  by  the  first  ship  that  sails  after  me/'  ^  The  *  Ocean/ 
storeship,  had  arrived  on  the  7th  October,  under  Captain 
Mertho.  From  the  first  moment  Collins  seems  to  have  desired 
to  transfer  the  settlement  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Many  writers 
have  wondered  at  the  folly  of  Collins  and  his  officers  in  leaving 
a  district  so  fertile  as  Port  Phillip,  which  presented  rich  pasture 
lands  without  any  need  for  clearance  of  timber.  It  is  proper  to 
let  Collins  speak  for  himself,  and  to  show  that  in  addition  to  a 
hankering  to  have  his  settlement  close  to  the  open  sea,  one  of 
his  motives  was  hi?  fear  that,  if  he  settled  at  the  river  discovered 
by  Bobbins  and  Crimes,  he  would  not  be  able  to  protect  himself 
from  the  Australian  natives.  One  or  two  quotations  from  the 
log  of  Captain  Woodriflf,^  and  the  published  work  of  Tuckey, 
of  ILM.S. '  Calcutta/  will  explain  Collins'  fears. 

On  the  16th  October,  Tuckey  was  sent  in  the  launch  to  survey 
the  upper  part  of  the  harbour.  On  the  21st  he  returned  with 
a  report  that  there  was  such  a  swell  from  the  westward,  that 
there  must  certainly  exist  an  opening  in  that  direction  to  the 
sea,  "  possibly  about  Cape  Bridgewater."  On  the  23rd  he  was 
sent  to  verify  his  supposition,  but  returned  in  three  days  to 
disavow  it,  and  describe  the  bay  at  Geelong  as  "  a  secure  cove/' 
The  log  declares  that  Tuckey  found  no  fresh  water,  but  "  fell  in 
with  a  large  party  of  natives  who  were  very  troublesome,  their 
numbers  increasing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.  The 
lieutenant  and  party  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them,  which 
drove  them  off,  but  with  loss  of  one  of  their  companions  who 
was  shot."  Tuckey's  work  enlarged  upon  the  treachery  and 
daring  of  the  natives,  "  upwards  of  two  hundred  having  assem* 
bled  round  the  surveying  boats."  Such  having  been  the  occur- 
rences in  October,  the  tenor  of  Collins'  despatch  (to  Governor 
King),  dated  5th  November,  1803,  Sullivan  Bay,  Port  Phillip, 

1  The  fortunes  of  Bates,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  were  singular.  He 
arrived  in  1806  at  Hobart  Town,  and  remained  there  nearly  ten  years, 
receiving  salary  but  doing  no  duty.  He  was  provided  with  no  patent  or 
authority  under  which  Collins  thought  he  could  act,  his  commission  being 
framed  with  reference  to  Port  Phillip.— Bigge's  *  Report'  (Judicial),  1823, 
p.  41. 

*  Quoted  by  my  friend,  F.  P.  Labilliere,  in  his  excellent  *  Early  History 
of  Victoria.'     London:  1878. 
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becomes  intelligible.  The  intimation  from  Harris,  the  surveyor, 
that  "  the  northern  shore  was  more  numerously  inhabited  than 
any  other  parts,"  condemned  it  in  the  eyes  of  Collins.  He  had 
seen  Phillip  speared  at  Port  Jackson,  and  liked  not  such  pointed 
devotion  to  a  Governor's  person. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  despatches  from  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  river, 
had  not  been  received  in  England  when  Collins  sailed  thence. 
King  sent  his  repoi*t  in  May  1803,  and  Collins  left  England  in 
April  of  that  year.    Collins  wrote  as  follows : — 

'^ .  .  .  From  Mr.  Mertho,  who  had  been  examining  some  part  of  the 
bay,  I  received  the  first  unfavourable  impression  of  it,  which  I  am 
truly  concerned  to  observe  a  more  minute  survey  thereof  has  only 
tended  to  strengthen.  Anxious  to  discover  a  place  possessing  the 
advantages  of  fresh  water,  timber  for  building,  and  soil  for  agricultiual 
pursuits  whereon  I  could  land  my  people,  I  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  examining  the  bay.  Captain  Woodriff  (H.M.S.  'Calcutta)  and 
myself  accordingly  set  off  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  and  landed 
at  the  watering-place  under  the  high  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bay ;  hei^e  we  found  fresh  water  and  enough  for  my  purposes,  but  a 
soil  of  sand  only,  the  access  to  both  of  which  was  barred  by  water  so 
shoal  that  no  loaded  boat  could  approach  within  half  a  mile,  and  with 
the  wind  at  west,  not  at  all.  Upon  ascending  the  hill  we  found  sand 
on  its  summit,  and  its  sides  thinly  clad  with  miserable  stunted  timber. 
The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  an  equally  unsuccessM  examin- 
ation of  the  western  or  lagoon  side  of  the  bay.  Here  we  found  the 
soil  somewhat  better,  but  entirely  destitute  of  that  great  essential — fresh 
water. 

"  Having  received  the  most  positive  orders  to  discharge  the  storeship 
without  delay,  I  felt  myself  no  longer  at  liberty  to  continue  my 
personal  researches  after  a  proper  place,  and  on  Thursday  the  13th 
(the  fourth  day  after'^my  arrival),  I  went  on  sbore  with  Captain  Wood- 
riff to  a  bay  on  the  east  side,  where  very  good  fresh  water  had  been 
obtained  by  sinking  casks  near  the  maigin  of  the  searshore.  ...  I 
founda  level  of  about  five  acres  upon  which  I  instantly  determined  to 
land  my  people,  stores  and  provisions,  and  from  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  reporting  my  proceedings  to  your  Excellency.  That 
every  further  information  respecting  the  capacious  harbour  should 
forthwith  be  obtained,  Captain  Woodriff  despatched  the  first  officer, 
Lieutenant  Tuckey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  Deputy-Surveyor 
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of  tlM  weiih'neai,  and  m  lit.  CofiiB^  a  settler  {f<maeAj  a  msler  in 
the  n^rj)^  in  the  '  Cftkntto's '  knnch,  attended  bf  a  boat  bdongii^  to 
me,  OB  a  murej  cfi  the  bafbour.  Upcn  this  bosiiieas  tbey  veie  thaeiA 
nine  daji,  and  I  bare  now  the  bononr  to  enclose  a  eopy  of  the  sepoit 
made  to  me  for  joar  infonwUion,  bj  which  I  think  it  win  appear  that 
baring  before  me  but  a  cboioe  of  difficoltiefl^  I  could  not  be  anjrvhere 
better  plaeed  than  I  am,  and  where  I  shall  wait  until  honoured  with 
7<mr  'ExeeUeaefM  commands  for  mj  future  ptooeedingBL" 

He  described  the  soil  as  poor,  but  praised  the  eheerfbhiess  of 
the  people, ''  working  up  to  their  middles  in  water  to  dischaige 
the  boats.^  Captain  Woodriff  landed  a  few  marines  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  stores,  bat  Collins  plaintively  remarked, 

**  As  the  same  necessity  will  exist  after  the  departure  of  the  *  Calcutta,' 
I  must  submit  to  your  Excellency  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  increane  my  force  by  a  small  party  from  the  troops  undar  your 
command  at  Port  Jackson*  Ab  this  most  in  a  great  measure  depend 
npon  what  may  be  your  determination  respecting  my  futuie  proceedings^ 
I  nball  add  nothing  further  on  the  subject,  but  that  were  I  to  settle  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is  full  of  natives,  I  should  require 
four  times  the  force  I  have  now  to  guard  not  only  the  convicts,  but 
perhaps  myself  from  their  attacks.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  all  the 
disadvantages  of  Port  Phillip  are  as  well  known  to  your  Excellency  as 
they  are  to  myself  at  this  moment.  If  they  are,  you  will  have 
anticipated  this  report,  but  it  may  not  have  entered  into  your  contem-* 
plation  that  there  are  at  this  time  between  three  and  four  hundred 
people  sitting  down  cheerfully  with  no  other  or  more  certain  supply  of 
water  than  what  is  filtered  daUy  through  the  perforated  sides  of  six  or 
eight  casks  which  are  sunk  in  the  sand  ...  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
jemoval  hence  must  be  attended  with  much  di£Sculty  and  loes,  but 
upon  every  possible  view  of  my  situation  I  do  not  see  any  advantage 
that  could  be  attained  by  staying  here,  nor  in  that  case  that  I  can  at 
all  answer  tlio  intentions  of  Government  in  sending  hither  a  colonial 
establishment.  The  bay  itself,  when  viewed  in  a  oonunercial  light,  is 
wholly  unfit  for  any  suoh  purpose,  being  situated  in  a  deep  and 
dangerous  bight  between  Cape  Albany  Otway  and  Point  Schanck,  to 
enter  which  must  ever  require  a  well-manned  and  well-found  ship,  a 
leading  wind,  and  a  certain  time  of  tide,  for  the  ebb  runs  out  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  With  a  gale  of 
wind  upon  the  coast,  and  well  in  between  the  two  above-mentioned 
points,  a  ship  would  be  in  imminent  danger.'' 
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Collins  asked  for  two  men  whom  he  had  known  in  Sydney, 
whose  services  would  be  useful  to  him,  but  begged  that  Qovemor 
King  would  suffer  none  of  the  free  people  in  Sydney  to  go  to 
Port  Phillip,  as  they  "  could  only  prove  extremely  troublesome." 
Qovemor  Collins  sent  his  letter  by  his  namesake,  the  settler 
who  had  assisted  in  exploring  the  harbour.  "  A  six-oared  cutter 
belonging  to  the  settlement"  was  the  means  of  conveyance,  and 
was  to  bring  back  King's  answer.  Captain  Woodriff  was  officially 
requested  to  remain  until  the  return  of  the  cutter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  amongst  the  titles  of  Grose  to 
gratitude,  Collins  had  represented  the  encouragement  shown  to 
the  soldiery  in  Sydney,  even  in  their  dissipation.  He  now 
desired  (separate  despatch)  to  confer  favours  on  the  civil  officers 
placed  under  himself.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  directed  him 
not  to  issue  spirits  to  the  civil  officers  :  he  was  certain  that  "  it 
could  not  be  intended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  such  a 
distinction  between "  civil  and  military  officers.  On  this  head 
Governor  King  gave  him  no  comfort.  Neither  to  the  civil  nor  the 
military  were  spirits  "  to  be  issued  as  a  ration."  Neither  King 
nor  any  officer  in  the  settlement  could  recollect  such  an  indulg- 
ence since  1791,  "  except  on  their  Majesties*  birthdays." 

Mr.  G.  P.  Harris,  the  Deputy-Surveyor,  made  a  report  on  Port 
Phillip  as  disparaging  as  that  of  Collins. 

^  The  land  in  general  round  Port  Phillip  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  carries  a  deceitful  appearance  of  a  rich  country.  The  soil  is, 
however,  for  the  most  part  sandy.  Some  light  black  mould  is  found 
in  the  heights  and  in  the  valleys,  but  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity 
sufficient  for  cultivation  to  repay  the  cares  of  the  husbandman.  The 
best  soil  is  found  in  Western  Bay.  .  .  Good  wateflr  is  found  in  many 
parts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  harbour,  but  the  western  appears  a 
dried-up  country,  seeming  not  to  possess  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
smallest  cultivation.  The  northern  shore  is  more  numerously  inhabited 
than  any  other  parts,  from  which  it  is  likely  that  water  is  to  he  found 
there,  although  no  appearance  of  it  was  seen  during  the  survey.  .  ." 

Mr.  Collins  started  in  the  boat,  and  being  seen  at  sea  by  the 
commander  of  the  '  Ocean '  transport,  was  picked  up  and  carried 
with  his  people  to  Sydney,  on  the  24th  November.  Knowing 
that  the  survey  made  by  Grimes,  and  sent  to  England  by  the 
'  Glatton,'  in  May  1803,  bad  not  been  seen  by  CoUins,  King  sent 
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him  a  oopj  of  it  f 26th  Norember)  together  with  Flinders'  chart. 
After  receiving  the  repent  of  Collins,  King  concluded  "  that  Port 
Phillip  is  totally  unfit  in  every  point  of  view  to  remain  at, 
without  subjecting  the  Crown  to  the  certain  expensiye  prospect 
of  the  soil  not  being  equal  to  raise  anything  for  the  support  of 
the  settlement''  He  had  not  desired  to  fix  upon  any  site 
ivithout  hearing  from  England.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Murray  and 
Captain  Flinders  had  led  King  to  adopt  Port  Phillip  temporarily 
as  a  site,  but  he  yielded  to  the  later  reports  of  others.  He  left 
it  to  Collins  to  decide  whether  to  remove  to  the  Derwent  or  to 
Port  Daliymple.  He  sent  ample  information  as  to  both  places,  of 
the  former  of  which  Lieutenant  Bowen,  the  officer  in  command, 
spoke  highly.     like  Bass  and  Flinders  he  praised  its  soiL 

King  wrote  at  great  length,  and  sent  various  stores  to  Collins. 
He  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant  Bowen  to  transfer  the  command 
at  the  Derwent  if  Collins  should  decide  to  go  thither.  He 
chartered  the  'Ocean'  for  four  months  to  assist  Collins^  and 
wrote  to  Captain  Woodriff  to  thank  him  for  Ids  aid  already 
given,  and  to  urge  him  to  give  more.  Captain  Woodriff,  how- 
ever, much  to  Collins'  discomfiture,  sailed  to  Sydney,  leaving  the 
'  Ocean'  to  transport  the  moveable  colony,  with  the  help  of  a 
small  vessel,  the  '  Francis,'  sent  by  King. 

The  convicts  generally  behaved  well  at  Port  Phillip.  Twelve 
absconded.  Some  returned;  some  were  re-captured.  Two 
were  unaccounted  for,  and  Collins  "  took  it  for  granted  they  had 
perished."  He  sentenced  four  men  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes 
for  running  away.  One  Qeprge  Lee  then  absconded,  taking 
with  him  "  a  Scotch  lad  "  named  Gibson,  who  returned  after  a 
few  weeks'  absence.  King  approved  (30th  December)  of  Collins' 
proceedings  in  punishing  the  "  extravagant  excursions "  of  the 
runaways.  One  of  these  runaways  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  whose  numbers  alarmed  Collins.  They  treated  him 
humanely,  and  in  1835  he  was  found  enjoying  their  hospitality, 
when  John  Batman  beaded  an  expedition  formed  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  which  Collins  abandoned  in  1804. 

Governor  King  did  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Collins.  He 
wrote  (Ist  March  1804)  to  the  Secretary  of  State :  "  By  the 
•Ocean,'  and  a  boat,  I  received  letters  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  reporting  the  badness  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  fresh 
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water  as  decided  objections  against  Port  Phillip  being  eligible 
for  an  agricultural  settlement.  .  ,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  Port 
Phillip  has  been  deemed  unfit  for  a  principal  establishment."  As 
he  had  no  ships  at  his  command  except  small  colonial  crafb, 
which  could  only,  by  repeated  voyages,  remove  Collins'  settle- 
ment, he  hoped  that  Lord  Hobart  would  approve  his  having 
"  taken  up  the  *  Ocean '  for  the  purpose." 

The  receipt  of  the  report  of  Grimes,  with  the  chart  of  the 
Tarra-Tarra,  had  no  effect  upon  Collins.  It  deprived  him  of 
the  plea  of  want  of  water,  but  it  furnished  fresh  evidence  of  a 
savage  population.  Before  King's  letter  with  information  about 
the  Yarra-Yarra  river  was  received  at  Port  Phillip,  Captain 
Woodriff  had  taken  the  'Calcutta'  (27th  November,  1803)  some 
miles  up  the  great  harbour,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it  had 
procured  ample  supply  of  water  at  the  Cannanook  Creek.'  But 
though  one  ground  of  complaint  by  Collins  had  been  the  want  of 
water,  and  the  misery  of  reliance  on  the  filtration  "  through  the 
perforated  sides  of  six  or  eight  casks  sunk  in  the  sand,"  no 
change  was  pi'oduced  in  his  mind  when  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
chart  of  the  fine  river  at  the  north,  and  when  Woodriff  obtained 
water  supplies  on  the  east. 

Tuckey  had  encountered  from  one  to  two  hundred  of  the 
dreaded  natives  at  the  north-west,  and  Collins  was  not  inclined 
to  abandon  his  first  report  to  King,  that  in  order  to  settle  ''  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is  full  of  natives,  I  should 
require  four  times  the  force  I  have  now  to  guard,  not  only  the 
convicts,  but  myself  from  their  attacks."  He  remembered  that 
in  1795  the  Sydney  native  Pemulwy  had  compelled  him  to 
chronicle  the  danger  of  walking  abroad,  as  an  "unpleasant 
circumstance."  The  proof  of  abundant  water  was  poisoned  in  his 
mind  by  the  children  of  the  soil  with  whom  Murray  and  Tuckey 
had  come  into  collision,  but  whom  Flinders  and  Bobbins  had 

1  Some  persons  thought  when  this  fact  was  revealed  in  1878,  by  the 
publication  of  extracts  from  the  log  of  tlie  '  Calcutta/  that  Captain  Woodriff 
had  obtained  water  from  the  Yarra-Yarra.  But  a  careful  examination 
proves  that  the  log  contains  internal  evidence  that  the  Cannanook  Creek 
was  resorted  to.  The  course  shaped  in  going  and  returning,  and  the 
description  of  the  place  ("  the  water  being  salt  upon  the  flood,  and  frequently 
so  when  blowing  from  the  westward  ")  are  sufficient  in  themselves,  although 
there  are  ancillary  proo&. 
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found  peaceable.  He  gave  but  little  weight  to  the  arguments 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  favour  of  occupying  Bass's  Straits. 
He  did  nothing  to  maintain  possession  at  Port  Phillip,  and 
Governor  King  was  compelled,  in  June  1804,  to  commission 
Lieutenant'Colonel  Paterson  (Lieutenant*Qovemor  at  Port 
Dalrymple)  to  examine  whether  ''  a  post  of  occupancy  "  should 
be  formed  at  Port  Phillip,  or  at  Western  Port,  to  neutralize  the 
schemes  of  the  French. 

Collins'  affections  were  elsewhere.  The  **  deep  and  dangerous 
bight "  by  which  Port  Phillip  was  approached,  led  to  a  harbour 
of  which  "  the  upper  part  was  full  of  natives/'  He  fled  from  it. 
He  sailed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  Bo  wen  was  already 
established  on  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  close  to  deep  water, 
easily  accessible  from  the  sea.  Even  there  he  shrunk  from  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Without  assuming  control  over  Bowen  in 
compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  selected  a  site  for  his  own 
settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  place  he  called 
Sullivan  Cove.^ 

Desirous  as  he  was  to  yield  no  footing  to  the  French,  Qovemor 
King  nevertheless  declined  to  multiply  contiguous  posts  of 
occupation,  and  in  April  he  directed  Collins  "  to  lose  no  time  in 
taking  under  your  command  every  place  and  person  at  and 
about  the  Derwent."  Collins  delayed.  Bowen  hesitated.  King 
was  peremptory.  There  was,  he  said,  no  need  "  for  two  Oovemors 
within  six  miles  of  each  other.''  Bowen's  general  conduct  was 
nevertheless  highly  commended  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
name  Hobart,  which  King  had  affixed  to  the  first  settlement  at 
Risdon,  was  transferred  to  that  formed  by  Collins.  It  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Hobart  Town,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  the  original  appellation  was  wisely 
restored. 

Collins'  disregard  of  the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
a  port  in  Bass's  Straits  should  be  occupied,  created  a  special 
difficulty.  Lord  Hobaxt  in  a  despatch  (24th  June  1803)  had 
furnished  a  ludicrous  instance  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
ignorance  when  it  affects  precision. 

1  Collins  wished  to  immortalize  one  of  the  subordinates  in  Downing 
Street,  and  therefore  named  places  at  Port  Phillip  and  at  the  Derwent  after 
Mr.  John  Sullivan,  one  of  the  permanent  oflScials  in  England. 
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"  After  mature  consideration  of  all  the  circnmstances,"  .  .  .  <*  it 
appeal*  to  be  advisable  that  a  part  of  the  establishment  now  at 
Norfolk  Island  should  be  removed,  together  with  a  proportion  of  the 
^settlers  and  conyicte,  to  Port  Dalrymple,  the  advantageous  position  of 
which,  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Straits,  renders  it  in  a  political  view 
peculiarly  necessary  that  a  settlement  should  be  formed  there." 

Colonel  Paterson  was  to  go  to  Port  Dalyrmple,  and  as  an  oflScer 
of  Foveaux  8  rank  would  not  be  required  at  the  diminished 
settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  Foveaux  was  to  go  to  Sydney,  and 
there  be  ranked  as  Lieutenant-Oovemor  under  King  in  room  of 
Paterson.  King's  position  was  embarrassing.  By  his  despatches 
in  November  1802,  accompanied  by  charts,  he  had  persuaded 
the  English  Oovemment  to  adopt  his  views  about  founding 
settlements  to  bar  the  footing  of  the  French  in  the  territory ; 
but  the  circumstantial  instructions  of  Lord  Hobart  it  was 
impossible  to  obey.  Port  Dahrymple  was  not  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  nor  was  it  near  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Bass's  Straits.  If  Collins  had  not  been  afraid  to 
leave  the  proximity  of  the  open  sea,  or  to  settle  at  the  Yarra- 
Tarra,  where  the  natives  were  numerous,  he  would  have  been 
guarding  Bass's  Straits  and  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland  when 
Lord  Hobart's  despatch  was  received.  If  when  leaving  Port 
Phillip  he  had  laid  fresh  foundations  at  Port  Dalrymple,  he  could 
still  have  raised  the  English  flag  in  the  Straits;  but  he  had 
fled  to  Lieutenant  Bowen's  Hobart  settlement.  Though  it  was 
evidently  impossible  after  Collins'  abandonment  of  Fort  Phillip, 
to  comply  with  Lord  Hobart's  instructions,  it  was  desirable  for 
King  to  cull  from  their  contradictions  something  to  guide  the 
Governor  to  the  writer's  intention.  In  this  dilemma  King,  "  on 
the  17th  May,  1804, "  exhibited  queries  "  by  "  precept  **  to  himself 
as  Qovemor,  Colonel  Paterson  as  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  and 
Brevet-Major  George  Johnston.  On  the  18th  May  all  three 
subscribed  their  opinions.  They  agreed  that  King  had  in 
November  1802  recommended  settlements  at  Storm  Bay  passage 
and  Port  Phillip  or  King's  Island,  "  to  counteract  any  intention 
q{  the  French  intruding  a  claim  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  any 
part  of  this  territory,"  and  that  Lord  Hobart's  instructions  were 
founded  on  the  recommendation.    To  the  query — 
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"  may  it  not  be  respectfally  presumed  a  mistake  might  have  been  made 
in  naming  Port  Dalrjmple  on  the  soutJi  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  Bass's  Straits,  whereas  its  situation,  by  a  view 
of  the  chart,  is  on  the  north  coast  of  that  island  and  in  Bass's  Stiaits, . .  • 
may  it  not  be  inferred  that  his  Lordship  might,  from  pointing  out  the 
south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  intended  Storm  Bay  passage 
instead  of  Port  Dalrymple  "— 

the  unanimous  answer  was— 

*'  that,  his  Lordship  having  so  particularly  designed  Port  Dalrymple 
to  be  settled,  although  its  situation  is  named  on  the  south  part  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  whereas  its  situation  is  on  the  north  side,  yet  the 
command  of  Port  Dalrymple  is  so  positive  that  we  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  that  place  should  be  immediately  settled  in  compliance 
with  any  political  reason  that  his  Lordship  states,  renders  that  measure 
peculiarly  necessary." 

To  a  query  whether  it  might  not  be  presumed  that,  Lord  Hobart 
believing  Collins  to  be  established  at  Port  Phillip,  any  object 
he  might  have  in  view  for  settling  the  south  coast  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  might  be  considered  accomplished,  "  first  by  the 
settlement  commenced  by  Lieutenant  Bowen  at  the  Derwent, 
and  afterwards  the  colony  established  there  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Collins  on  his  finding  Port  Phillip  ineligible  for 
agricultural  settlement,"  the  reply  was  clear. 

"  His  Lordship  at  the  time  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Port  Phillip  was 
occupied  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins,  and  as  that  officer,  on  finding 
Port  Phillip  ineligible  for  a  settlement,  made  his  election  of  establish- 
ing himself  at  the  river  Derwent  in  Storm  Bay  passage,  in  preference 
to  Port  Dalrymple,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  correspondence  with 
Governor  King,  if  his  Lordship  had  any  intention  of  settling  the  south 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  object  has  been  fully  anticipated 
and  accomplished  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins  fixing  his  colony  at 
the  place  already  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Bowen  under  Governor 
King's  authority." 

The  significance  of  the  next  query  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  armed  rebellion  of  March  1804  had  just 
been  put  down  by  the  exertions  of  King  and  Johnston.  What 
force  should  Paterson  take  with  him  ?  How  could  it  be  replaced  ? 

»  A  despatch.  May,  1804,  from  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  enclosed  the  queries 
and  replies. 
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"  It  appears  to  be  necessary  that  Colonel  Pateison  should  take  with 
him  his  company  with  three  officers  under  him ;  and  although  a  part 
of  the  military  establishment  at  Norfolk  Island  will  be  withdrawn 
when  the  final  arrangements  are  made,  yet  we  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  from  recent  circumstances  that  an  additional  number  of  troopers 
is  highly  necessary  to  answer  such  exigencies  as  may  occur,  which 
addition  we  think  ought  not  to  be  less  than  twenty  to  the  five  already 
mounted — as  proper  officers  and  men  can  be  selected  and  obtained." 

To  a  query  whether  either  Port  Phillip  or  Western  Port  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland  and  on  the  north  side  of  Bass's 
Straits  should  be  occupied,  it  was  answered  that  a  post  should 
be  established  at  the  most  eligible  part  of  those  places.  One 
important  fact  appears  in  the  formal  replies  to  the  Governor's 
queries  to  which  Paterson  and  Johnston  concurred  in  responding- 
Co-operation  between  the  sailor  Governor  and  the  soldiery  had 
been  secured.  The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were 
no  longer  jealous  of  the  little  band  of  troopers  formed  by  Eling 
when  Paterson  denied  him  military  assistance  in  administering 
the  government.  They  strengthened  his  hands  in  applying  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  enlargement  of  the  irregular  force. 
King  told  Lord  Hobart  that  he  would  send  "  as  trusty  a  person 
as  he  coijjd  to  fix  a  post  either  at  Port  Phillip  or  Western  Port," 
as  might  be  most  expedient,  but  the  project  was  not  carried  into 
effect.^     Arrangements  were  made  to  equip  Paterson,  and  to 

1  King  wrote  to  Collins,  Slst  May,  1804 :  "  Reverting  to  the  date  of  Lord 
Hobart's  despatch  (24th  June,  1803),  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  then  every 
reason  to  suppose  you  might  be  established  at  Port  Phillip,  and  from  the 
accounts  transmitted  by  me  of  the  reported  intention  of  the  French,  it 
appeared  a  political  arrangement  that  we  should  also  take  possession  of  a 
port  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  the  Straits.  On  your  report  (and  the  result 
of  the  survey  I  had  caused  to  be  taken  in  1802,  transmitted  by  the  *  Olatton ' 
and  received  in  England)  of  Port  Phillip  being  ineligible  for  an  agricultural 
settlement,  and  my  Lord  Hobart  having  provided  for  your  removing  to 
another  situation  in  case  that  port  should  not  be  found  eligible,  and  your 
preference  of  the  Derwent  to  Port  Dalrymple,  &c,  .  .  •  ." 

To  Lord  Hobart  he  wrote  (May,  1804),  that  he  would  "direct  a  post 
to  be  occupied  either  at  Port  Phillip  or  Western  Port,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  eligible  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  who  sails  in  the  '  Integrjjty ' 
cutter,  in  four  days,  with  a  party  to  examine  Port  Dalrymple  (where  he  will 
leave  a  suflScient  guard  and  some  convicts),  Port  Phillip  and  Western 
Port"  The  *  Integrity '  was  driven  back  by  foul  weather,  and  Paterson 
with  a  larger  band  equipped  for  colonization,  proceeded  safely  to  Port 
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remove  a  part  of  the  Norfolk  Island  establishment.  King  wrote 
to  Foveaux  (23rd  June,  1804)  that  the  island  settlers  might  he 
offered  the  "  choice  of  settling  at  Paterson's  or  Hunter's  river, 
from  whence  I  have  had  the  most  advantageous  accounts  of  the 
soil  and  situation."  The  settlers  were  unwilling  to  leave,  and 
at  a  later  date  (May  1805)  King  wrote  to  Piper  the  commandant, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove  all  the  inhabitants.  Those 
who  wished  to  remain  might  do  so ;  and  the  accounts  given  by 
Colonel  Paterson  of  Port  Dalrymple  were  so  encouraging  that 
the  settlers  need  not  be  sdarmed  lest  the  Hunter  river  settle- 
ment should  be  the  only  one  available  for  them. 

A  document  has  been  preserved  in  which  a  Norfolk  Island 
settler  surrendered  thirty  acres  there  to  the  commandant  (7th 
September,  1805),  in  coninderation  of  receiving  forty-five  acres 
at  Port  Dalrymple. 

To  provide  animal  food  for  the  new  settlements  was  an 
urgent  need.  Commander  Kent  sailed  in  1803  in  H.M.S. 
'  Buffalo,'  to  the  Eastern  Islands  for  cattle.  If  he  failed  at  the 
islands  he  was  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  He  had  been  heard  of 
at  Amboyna,  in  August  1803,  and,  as  the  renewal  of  war  was 
then  unknown  there,  the  Sydney  community  was  apprehensive 
that  the  '  Buffalo'  might  have  been  captured  by  French  cruisers. 
Kent  reached  Calcutta  in  October  1803.^  On  the  13th  June, 
1804,  he  arrived  in  Sydney,  with  a  small  number  of  cows  and 
some  provisions.  Before  he  arrived  King  had  made  a  contract 
with  the  house  of  Campbell,  to  import  young  cows  for  the 
settlements  at  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  The  ship  '  Mersey '  was  to 
obtain  them  at  Ceylon,  where  they  were  said  to  be  of  a  larger 
kind  than  at  Calcutta.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  £25  per  head 
on  landing.    The  master  was 

''  to  despatch  a  boat  on  shore  at  Elephant  Bay  on  Eling's  Island,  where 
a  letter  in  a  bottle  will  be  suspended  from  one  of  the  rafters  in  a  con- 

Dalrymple,  which  he  occupied  in  Nov^ember  1804.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  wants  o£  Uobart  Town  and  Port  Dalrymplei  and  the  absence  ol  com- 
petent officers  to  take  charge  of  detached  posts,  the  resumption  of  occupation 
of  Port  Phillip  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

I'On  his  voyage  he  discovered  in  latitude  22-01*03^  longitude  E.  167-00*2d» 
in  New  Caledonia,  what  he  described  as  '*  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world."  He  entered  it  because  he  wanted  water,  and  to  put  his  "  rigging 
to  rights.'' 
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spicnons  part  of  tlie  laigesfc  shed  or  house  at  the  said  bay,  with 
directions  (from  King  and  from  Campbell)  as  to  what  port  in  Bass's 
Straits  or  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  cows  are  to  be  hinded  at,  and  to 
whom  delivered,  and  in  case  any  accident  should  prevent  the  letter 
from  being  found," 

the  master  was  to  proceed  to  Sydney.  Ab  usual,  the  owners 
obtained  permission  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  but  it 
was  stipulated  that  any  excess  over  5000  gallons  should  be 
forfeited,  and  that  the  price  to  the  inhabitants  should  not  exceed 
eight  shillings  a  gallon  exclusive  of  duty.  The  precautions 
adopted  to  secure  live  stock  were  urgently  needed  for  the  new 
settlements.  Collins  himself  had  reached  the  Derwent  in 
February  1804,  but  the  '  Ocean/  on  returning  for  the  residue  of 
the  expedition,  did  not  arrive  at  Hobart  Town  until  the  25th 
June,  "after  a  tempestuous  passage  of  thirty-two  days  from 
PortPhiUip."! 

Lieutenant  Bowen  was  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motive  in 
delaying  the  transfer  of  his  settlement  to  Collins,  for  he  declined 
to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  services  in  governing  it. 
They  were  arduous.  Food  was  not  abundant,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  rob  the  stores.  Soldiers  were  implicated  in  them,  and 
Bowen  carried  off  a  soldier  culprit  to  Sydney  in  an  American 
whaler,  returning  to  his  post  in  February  1804.  It  ia  probable 
that  if  Mr.  Dundas  or  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  been  in  office. 
Sir  Roger  Curtis's  suggestion  that  the  salt  meat  accumulated  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Australian 
settlements  would  have  been  promptly  adopted.  But  Lord 
Hobart  was  persistent  in  commanding  King  to  keep  down 
expenditure,  and  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  a  land  where  food  was 
scant  He  instructed  Collins  (February  1803)  "  to  procure  such 
kinds  of  animal  food  as  the  place  (Port  Phillip)  can  supply,  and 
to  be  particularly  careful  to  cure  whatever  surplus  of  fish  might 
be  caught."  The  experience  of  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Island  was  useless  to  him.  He  had  in  1802  gravely  suggested 
that 

"  the  causes  which  produced  the  dreadful  and  freqaent  devastations 
by  the  inundations  of  the  Hawkesbury,  might  be  brought  to  operate 

^  Collins  to  King.    Slst  July,  1804. 
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in  favoar  of  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  food  that  would  not  be 
much  le88  advantageous  to  the  public,  or  the  individuals,  than  that  of 
bread-corn.  .  .  .  Bice  would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  banks 
of  the  Hawkeabury  than  other  corn.  ...  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  rice  will  only  succeed  on  ground  that  is  occasionally  inundated." 

King  with  equal  gravity  regretted  that  though  occasional 
floods  occurred,  yet  in  some  years  the  rivers  did  not  "  rise  above 
the  ordinary  level,"  which  was  at  least  twenty  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  lowest  bank,  and  that  consequently  irrigation  without 
more  expense  or  labour  than  was  at  the  command  of  the  settlers 
was  impracticable.  He  had,  however,  procured  some  seed  rice 
from  one  of  the  French  ships  as  an  experiment,  of  "  the  result 
of  which  I  shall  inform  your  Lordship." 

Though  ship  after  ship  carried  convicts  to  the  colony,  and 
though  settlement  after  settlement  was  being  formed,  and 
cultivation  at  each  of  them  could  prosper  only  citer  lapse  of 
time.  Lord  Hobart,  after  calculations  in  his  cabinet,  informed 
the  Governor  that  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of  meat  and  flour 
for  all  the  wants  of  all  the  settlements  until  the  end  of  1804. 
Yet  much  of  the  salt  meat  received  in  1802  and  1803  had  been 
unfit  for  use.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  the  Governor, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Hobart's  calculations,  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  contracting  for  the  supply  of  cows  from  India, 
for  the  new  settlement  at  Port  Dalrymple.  Colonel  Paterson, 
on  7th  June,  1804,  embarked  thither  in  the  '  Integrity,*  a  colonial 
cutter  of  about  sixty  tons,  accompanied  by  a  chartered  vessel  of 
twenty-five  tons.  The  latter  carried  an  ensign  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  and  fourteen  soldiers.  Colonel  Paterson 
was  driven  back  by  foul  weather  to  Sydney  siler  ten  days; 
the  smaller  vessel  was  driven  back  aft«r  a  month  s  contention 
with  westerly  winds  in  the  Straits.  Part  of  King's  instructions 
to  Paterson  had  been :  "  You  are  to  examine  how  far  you  consider 
Port  Phillip  or  Western  Port  the  most  eligible  for  forming  a 
post,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its  being  considered  a  present 
agricultural  settlement  as  a  post  of  occupancy."  The  baffling  of 
the  first  expedition  probably  neutralized  these  instructions.  It 
was  determined  that  H.M.S.  'BuflFalo,'  aft«r  being  repaired 
should  carry  the  expedition.  On  the  15th  October  the  'Buffalo,' 
the  *  Lady  Nelson,'  the  '  Francis,'  and  the  '  Integrity,'  sailed  for 
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Port  Daliymple.  Before  his  departure  Paterson  requested  King 
to  define  his  jurisdiction.  Collins  at  Hobart  Town  was  an 
officer  of  marines.  There  had  been  a  dispute  at  Newcastle 
whether  an  officer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  could 
properly  be  put  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Menzies,  the 
commandant  (who  was  in  the  marines),  and  Paterson  had  no 
desire  for  a  conflict  with  Collins  about  jurisdiction.  King 
notified  that  the  42nd  parallel  of  latitude  should  be  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dependencies  at  Hobart  Town  and 
Port  Dalrymple.  Paterson  was  safely  landed  with  all  his  stores, 
(but  not  before  H.M.S.  'BuflFalo'  had  been  stranded  for  three 
days  at  Yorkton,  Port  Dalrymple),  and  Robbins  (who  surveyed 
Port  Phillip  in  1803),  on  his  return  to  Sydney  in  the  '  Integrity,' 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  other  good  port  in  Bass's  Straits 
than  those  already  known. 

On  the  20th  December,  1804,  King  urgently  represented  the 
necessity  of  supplies  of  food.  Both  Hobart  Town  and  Port 
Dalrymple  would  need  salt  meat  for  some  years.  The  cows, 
sent  to  them  and  contracted  for,  would  provide  for  the  future, 
but  meantime  animal  food  must  be  obtained.  He  had  sent 
estimates  of  what  would  be  needed  until  January  1806.  To 
encourage  good  conduct  amongst  the  detachments  he  had,  at 
Colonel  Paterson's  request,  done  away  with  the  stoppages  firom 
the  soldiers'  rations,  while  they  were  at  out-stations,  where 
privations  were  keenly  felt,  and  he  hoped  that  Lord  Hobart 
would  approve  his  act.  At  the  same  time  he  reported  that  the 
settlers  at  Norfolk  Island  were  loth  ix)  accept  Lord  Hobart's 
offers.  Forty-one  had  given  in  their  names  to  Foveauz,  but 
thirty-one  withdrew  them.  Most  of  them  refused  to  abandon  their 
growing  crops.  Some  were  disgusted  at  the  attempt  to  remove 
them,  and  would  have  sacrificed  their  holdings  if  King  had  not 
ordered  Foveauz  to  discourage  such  ''unwarrantable  transfers." 

The  removal  was  postponed  in  order  that  the  crops  might  be 
secured,  and  the  hardships  which  ensued  at  Hobart  Town  and 
Port  Dalrymple  were  not  aggravated  by  dragging  the  settlers 
from  Norfolk  Island,  where  animal  food  was  abundant,  to  places 
in  which  it  was  scarce.  The  little  island  indeed  supplied  food 
to  both  of  the  new  settlements  in  time  of  sore  distress.  In 
August  1805  the  'Buffalo'  carried  to  them  some  live  stock; 
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nearly  30,000  lbs.  of  flour;  a  greater  weight  of  pork;  and 
some  hundreds  of  bushels  of  maize;  and  in  November  1805 
the  'Sydney'  was  freighted  with  similar  articles.  Averse  as 
the  Governor  was  to  the  total  abandonment  of  the  settlement 
founded  by  himself  in  1788,  he  pleaded  in  1806  the  benefits  it 
thus  conferred.  In  obedience  to  Lord  Hobart,  he  had  removed 
most  of  the  soldiers  and  the  convicts,  but  "  used  no  compulsory 
measures  towards"  removing  the  settlers,  only  eight  of  whom 
had  consented  to  abandon  their  homes.  There  were  then  on 
the  island  more  than  three  hundred  children.  There  were  only 
forty  of  the  civil  and  military  class  left,  and  the  male  convicts 
had  been  reduced  to  about  one  hundred.  After  summing  up 
how  much  good  the  island  had  done  and  was  capable  of  doing, 
he  added :  "  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  urge  the  necessity  of  its 
beiug  put  on  its  former  establishment,  but  I  respectfully  con- 
ceive the  present  small  establishment  would  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  settlers,  who  I  learn  are  determined  not  to 
remove  without  compulsion."  ^ 

Lieutenant-Governor  Collins,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
days  of  starvation  in  Sydney  in  1789  and  1790,  earnestly  im- 
plored King  to  send  food  to  Hobart  Town.  In  November  1805, 
the  latter,  in  sending  13,000  lbs.  of  meal,  said — 

**  which,  indeed,  is  what  we  can  ill  spare  from  our  present  necessities, 
as  our  harvest  is  now  getting  in,  and  we  are  obliged  to  thrash  for  our 
weekly  rations.  However,  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  to  prevent  you 
from  want.  ...  I  think  you  will  be  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  your  settlement  in  causing  every  useless  dog  to  be  destroyed. 
Every  useless  dog  I  consider  not  only  a  public  nuisance,  but  a  destroyer 
of  Vhat  ought  to  maintain  the  inhabitants." 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  King  wrote  that  because  of  the 
'*  uncertainty  of  supplies  of  salt  meat  arriving  from  England,  I 
have  directed  that  kangaroo  flesh  be  received  into  the  stores  (at 
Hobart  Town  and  Port  Dalrymple)  from  the  officers  and  soldiers 

^  King  to  Lord  Camden,  I5th  March,  1806.  Amongst  the  nwnerous  rois- 
statemeDts  made  by  Dr.  Lang  in  his  so-called  '  historical  *  account,  the 
following  occurs :  "  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  conjunction  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Foveaux,  he  (King)  recommended  the  entire  abandonment 
of  that  settlement  (Norfolk  Island)  ....  a  more  injudicious  and  impolitic 
measure  could  scarcely  be  conceived." — Fourth  edition,  1876,  Vol.  i.  p.  73. 
A  more  complete  way  of  perverting  truth  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
to  assail  a  man  for  recommending  what  he  actually  opposed. 
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who  can  procure  them,  at  sixpence  a  pound,  and  issued  as  rations, 
which  I  hope  your  Lordship  may  approve."  A  later  despatch  on 
the  subject  (March  1806)  to  Lord  Camden  put  the  case  fairly 
before  the  Colonial  Office. 

''  Colonel  Collins  has  informed  me  that  he  has  long  been  in  expect- 
ation of  receiving  provisions,  &c.,  from  England.  What  reason  he  has 
for  that  hope  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but  I  trust  it  may  be  the  case. 
His  wants  have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  indeed  anticipated,  from 
hence  as  long  as  our  stores  and  resources  admitted.  What  those 
supplies  have  been  is  stated  in  the  enclosure. 

"  The  wants  of  Port  Dalrymple  are  equally,  if  not  more,  pressing,  as 
the  formation  of  that  settlement  was  entirely  from  hence,  whereas 
Colonel  Collins  brought  the  most  ample  supplies  from  England — many 
still  remaining,  except  provisions  which  have  been  long  siuce  expended. 
Providing  ^these  supplies  in  the  still  infant  state  of  this  part  of  tha 
territory,  I  can  assure  you,  my  Lord,  requires  much  attention  and 
forethought,  as  it  is  not  only  the  present  but  the  future  wants  of  the 
new  settlements  I  have  to  provide  for.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  Colonel  Collins*  settlement  will  very  soon  produce  a  sufficiency  of 
grain  for  its  own  consumption,  having  now  been  settled  two  years,  and 
that  Port  Dalrymple  will  soon  contribute  to  its  own  support ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  early  advantages  they  have  had  in  possessing  a 
good  breeding-stock,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  funiish  them  with 
animal  food.  Still  they  must  be  fostered,  nor  must  they  be  suffered 
to  languish,  or  to  cut  at  the  root  of  their  future  subsistence  by  the 
great  reduction  of  labour  that  attends  a  reduced  ration,  or  being  obliged 
to  kill  their  breeding  stock,  which  has  cost  so  much,  and  cannot  be 
replaced  but  at  a  very  great  expense." 

No  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  cows  were  landed 
safely  firom  one  vessel  at  Port  Dalrymple  in  1805,  under  the 
contract  with  Campbell.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  had 
died  on  the  voyage.  Those  landed  appeared  healthy,  but  serious 
mortality  afterwards  swept  off  nearly  two-thirds  of  them.  To 
Hobart  Town  King  had  sent  other  cattle,  brought  from  India  by 
H.M.S.  '  Buffalo,'  and  by  a  vessel  of  Campbell's  in  1804. 

At  both  settlements  there  were  robberies  to  obtain  food. 
Three  soldiers  and  a  convict  charged  with  robbing  the  stores 
were  sent  by  Colonel  Paterson  to  Sydney  for  trial  by  the  Criminal 
Court.     All  were  sentenced  to  death.    One  soldier  was  sent  to 
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be  executed  at  Port  Dalryinple  as  an  example ;  the  convict  was 
sent  to  the  Derwent  to  undergo  the  same  fate.  There  were 
extenuating  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  other  soldieiB,  and 
King  commuted  their  sentences  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
and  seven  years  respectively.  These  examples  did  not  deter 
others.  Soon  afterwards  two  vessels  were  sent  with  stores  to 
Fort  Dalrymple.  The  master  of  one  of  them,  which  belonged 
to  the  merchant  Campbell,  foolishly  went  on  shore  before  his 
vessel  reached  the  anchorage.  A  convict  on  board  with  a  dis- 
affected portion  of  the  crew  seized  the  vessel,  and  put  to  sea 
with  the  supplies.  Another  fftst  vessel  was  hired  from  Campbell 
as  soon  as  the  disaster  was  heard  of,  and  supplies  were  hurried 
off  to  the  two  settlements  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

CoUins  made  the  most  of  his  difficulties.  He  was  in  doubt 
about  the  names  of  plaQes.  King  told  him  to  adopt  those  given 
by  Cook,  Fumeaux,  Hayes,  and  Flinders,  "  without  entering  into 
any  disquisition  how  far  a  prior  discovery  gives  claim  to  occu« 
pancy  .  .  .  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  wholly  included  within  the 
British  limits." 

An  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  natives  at  Risdon  Cove  laid 
the  foundation  of  troubles,  which  were  to  end  only  with  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  whole  race  during  the  lifetime  of 
some  Europeans  then  living.  Lord  Hobart  had  given  Collins 
precise  instructions  to  compel  all  persons  under  his  government 
to  treat  the  natives  kindly.  Collins  was  to  punish  any  act  of 
violence  against  them.  If  Lord  Hobart  had  not  condoned  the 
murder  of  peaceful  boys  at  the  Hawkesbury,  Collins  might  per- 
haps have  so  impressed  his  instructions  upon  his  settlement  that 
the  Tasmanian  aborigines,  found  so  friendly  by  former  visitors, 
would  not  have  been  made  hostile.  It  is  fair  to  Collins  to  state 
that  the  affray  took  place  at  the  settlement  formed  by  Bowen, 
and  before  Collins  assumed  control  there.  At  the  same  time  if 
he  had  obeyed  the  order  to  assume  the  command  Risdon  would 
have  been  under  his  charge  at  the  time. 

There  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  of  unfriendliness.  Cook's  coadjutor,  Fumeaux, 
had  visited  the  island  in  1773  without  coUision,  although  the 
Frenchman,  Marion  du  Fresne,  had  stricken  them  without 
provocation.  In  1777  Cook  had  seen  them,  and  established 
Deaceable  relations. 
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In  1792  the  French  expedition,  which  included  Labillardiere, 
spent  much  time  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  natives  were  kindly  treated  and  behaved  hospitably  in 
return.  Good  faith  was  not  broken,  and  the  savages  on  all 
occasions  assisted  Labillardiere  in  his  excursions.  They  guided, 
they  supported  the  weary  Frenchmen,  and  the  description  of 
them  is  a  picture  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  peace^ 

In  1798  Flinders  and  Bass  saw  them  and  were  friendly  with 
them.  A  paragraph  in  the  'Sydney  Gazette'  (March  1804) 
narrated  that  at  that  date  the  natives  at  the  Derwent  were 
"  very  friendly  to  small  parties  they  meet  accidentally,  though 
they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  encampment." 

At  Risdon  Cove,  May  1804,  peace  was  rudely  broken.  Bowen 
was  absent  for  a  few  days  at  the  Huon  river.  A  large  number 
of  natives,  roughly  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  hundred,  were 
seen  near  the  camp.  Their  demeanour,  judged  with  knowledge  of 
their  habits,  was  not  hostile.  In  after  days  a  man  who  was 
present  deposed  that  they  did  not  threaten  or  molest  any  one* 
They  were  kangaroo  hunting.  But  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieu* 
tenant  Moore,  was  foolishly  alarmed.  Soldiers  and  convicts 
were  mustered.  Fire-arms  were  discharged  without  intimidating 
the  startled  crowd.  Fresh  volleys  brought  many  to  the  ground 
and  they  fled,  leaving  it  was  said  no  less  than  fifty  slain.^  They 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tribes  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Collins  transmitted  lieutenant  Moore's  report  to  Governor 
King.  It  only  acknowledged  that  three  natives  *'  were  killed  on 
the  spot."  Collins  added;  "Not  having  been  present  myself, 
I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  measures  which  were  pursued 
were  unavoidable;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  that,  from  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  these  people,  I  may  hereafter  feel  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  them."  In  the  pursuit  a  child  about 
three  years  old  had  been  captured.  Collins  had  directed  that 
it  should  ''  be  returned  to  any  parties  that  might  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood."  An  officer  wished  to  retain  the  boy  and  take 
him  to  England.  Collins  forbade  the  abduction  on  the  ground 
that  Eling  George,  having  seen  Bennilong,  wanted  no  more 
Australian  blacks  in  England.    The  apprehensions  which  pre* 

*  West,  »Bi8tory  of  Tasmania,'  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  1862.  Mr.  West  says: 
>'  The  accounts  of  this  affair  differ  greatly.'* 
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vented  Collins  from  settling  at  the  Yarra  river  weighed  upon 
him  at  Hobart  Town.  He  wrote  :  "  If  the  natives  never  saw  the 
child  again  they  might  imagine  we  had  destroyed  it.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  cannibals,  and  they  may 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  us."  He  would  do  all  he  could 
to  bring  about  friendly  feelings. 

King  replied:  "I  am  much  concerned  at  the  unfortunate 
*vent  of  the  party  at  Risdon  Cove  being  compelled  to  fire  on 
the  natives,  but  I  hope  the  measures  you  had  in  contemplation 
to  gain  their  confidence  have  succeeded."  It  was  idle  for  the 
Governor  to  express  such  hope,  and  wrong  not  to  insist  upon 
a  searching  inquiry ;  although,  if  he  had,  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  explain  the  result  to  the  natives.  The  fact  that  any  young 
child  was  with  the  natives  when  they  were  shot  sufficiently 
proved  that  their  intentions  were  peaceful.  When  prepared  for  an 
attack  it  was  ever  their  custom  to  place  their  women  and  children 
in  remote  safety.  After  such  wanton  treatment  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  create  friendly  relations.  Collins,  a  few  days  after 
the  massacre,  sent  some  men  to  collect  oysters.  A  band  of 
natives  attacked  them  with  "  stones  and  clubs,"  and  drove  them 
back  to  Hobart  Town.  Confidence  was  never  restored.  The 
natives  were  not  again  seen  in  large  numbers,  but  when  found 
in  the  forest  were  maltreated,  or  killed,  in  spite  of  the  ineffectual 
protests  of  the  incapable  Governor. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Collins  praised  rather  than  blamed 
the  manner  in  which  Grose,  Paterson,  and  Hunter  transgressed 
instructions  by  granting  favours  to  military  officers.  He  asked 
King  to  sanction  similar  disobedience  at  Hobart  Town.  He 
wished  to  make  grants  of  land.  King  told  him  (8th  January, 
1805)— 

"  Tou  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  on  that 
head  from  this  colony  being  settled  until  my  taking  the  Grovem- 
ment.  .  .  .  Previous  to  Colonel  Paterson's  leaving  England  he  had 
directions  that  the  officers  of  the  corps  were  not  to  enter  into  any 
agricultural  or  other  pursuit  that  might  interfere  with  their  military 
duty.  On  a  representation  of  the  military  officers  to  His  Royal 
•Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  stating  the  necessity  of  their  having 
some  means  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  families,  and  requesting  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  Colonel  Pater- 
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son  informe<i  tne  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  no  objection  to  their 
continuing  their  object,  but  on  express  ii\junction  not  to  enter  into 
any  traffia" 

Officers  in  New  South  Wales  having  always  been  thus  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  for  their  "  domestic  use  and  comfort/'  King 
saw  "no  just  reason"  why  those  under  Collins  should  be  "ex- 
cluded firom  the  accommodation/'  and  for  such  portions  of  land 
as  Collins  might  recommend,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres 
to  each  officer,  Ring  would  transmit  grants  "  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  descriptions  are  received." 

While  the  garrulous  and  pliant  Collins  was  at  Fort  Phillip, 
one  of  the  Irish  convicts  had  written  thence  a  seditious  letter  to 
Joseph  Holt  (the  "  United  Irish  "  leader  in  1798).  After  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  New  South  Wales,  when,  on 
the  dying  confessions  of  some  who  were  executed  and  other 
statements.  Holt's  papers  were  seized  on  account  of  his  alleged 
complicity  with  the  rebels,  King  wrote  to  Collins  (20th  April, 
1804)  and  sent  him  "  an  attested  copy  of  the  letter,  as  it  is 
necessary  you  should  know  you  have  some  such,  if  not  many,  of 
those  hardened  and  abandoned  characters  with  you/'  Holt 
was,  he  said,  "a  principal  promoter  of  the  late  insurrection," 
and  had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island. 

When  Holt  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  family  from  the 
island  prison,  he  sailed  by  way  of  Hobart  in  a  ship  which  carried 
it  portion  of  the  establishment  in  course  of  removal  thither. 
Collins,  with  a  simplicity  which  must  have  shocked  the  Qovemor, 
wrote— 

*'  A  person  of  the  name  of  Holt,  proceeding  to  Port,  Jackson,  having 
looked  about  him  here,  is  so  pleased  with  us  that  he  has  solicited  my 
approbation  of  his  coming  here  to  settle  with  his  family,  and  means 
to  request  your  consent  I  think  from  all  I  can  learn  of  him  that 
he  would  be  very  useful  here,  and  therefore  hope  there  will  not  be 
any  objection  on  your  part." 

'  But  even  Collins  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  Maurice  Maigarot. 
In  the  same  (private)  letter  he  spoke  of  him  as  **  a  dangerous 
scoundrel,  worse  a  thousand  times  than  Stuart,  vaurien  as  he  is/' 
When  King  sent  Colonel  Paterson  to  Port  Dalrymple  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  Collins  (31st  May,  1804)  that 
His  Majesty's  instructions  were  "positive   for  settling    Port 
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Dalrymple/'  and  he  could  not  hesitate  to  obey  them.  He  gave 
the  usual  injunctions  to  Paterson  about  enforcing  order  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  and  preventing  any  acts  of  violence  against  the 
natives, ''  enjoining  all  persons  under  your  Government  to  live 
in  amity  and  goodwill  with  them." 

Paterson's  first  report  on  the  subject  (26th  November,  1804) 
may  be  given  in  his  own  words : 

'^  On  the  12th,  a  body  of  natives,  about  eighty  in  number,  made 
their  appearance  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our  camp.  From  what 
we  could  judge  they  were  headed  by  a  chief,  as  everything  given  to 
them  was  delivered  up  to  this  person.  He  received  a  looking-glass, 
two  handkerchiefs,  and  a  tomahawk.  .  .  .  The  first  hut  that  they  came 
to  they  wanted  to  carry  off  everything  that  they  saw,  but  when  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  we  would  not  allow  them  they  retired 
peaceably.  From  this  friendly  interview  I  was  in  hopes  we  would 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  them  ere  this,  but  unfortunately  a 
large  party  (supposed  to  be  the  same)  attacked  the  guard  of  marines 
(one  sergeant  and  two  privates),  and  insisted  on  taking  their  tent  and 
everything  they  saw.  They  came  to  close  quarters,  seized  the  sergeant^ 
and  wanted  to  throw  him  over  a  rock  into  the  sea.  At  last  the  guard 
were  under  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  defending  themselves,  and 
fired  upon  them,  killed  one,  and  wounded  another.  This  unfortunate 
circumstance  I  am  fearful  will  be  the  cause  of  much  mischief  hereafter, 
and  will  prevent  our  excuisions  inland  except  when  well  armed." 

Neither  Collins  nor  Paterson  had  the  sagacity  to  follow  the 
example  of  Flinders,  who  obtained  King's  permission  to  take 
two  Sydney  natives  to  assist  him  in  opening  communications 
with  their  countrymen.  Under  control  of  a  humane  person 
they  were  useftil,  but  if  their  commander  was  brutal  they  were 
prone  to  cruelty,  for  tribal  wars  and  custom  made  them  view  as 
enemies  all  blacks  who  were  not  friends,  and  all  enemies  it  was 
honourable  to  kill.  Their  sight  and  memory  were  so  correct 
that  they  never  failed  to  recognize  a  person  once  seen,  and  they, 
would  have  saved  Collins  and  Paterson  from  doubts  as  to  the 
identity  of  visitors  at  the  settlements. 

As  affairs  were  managed,  war  to  the  knife  was  declared  at 
both  ends  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1804.  Paterson's  military 
force  was  considerable.  He  had  with  him  74  soldiers  at  a  time 
when  only  129  male  convicts  were  at  Port  Dalrymple.     Con- 
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tempt  and  dread  ever  influenced  the  meaner  order  of  the  whites 
to  maltreat  their  black  brethren.  The  efforts  of  the  better 
class  could  not  remove  the  ill  effect  of  the  atrocities  of  the  worse. 
An  instance  may  be  recorded.  Mr.  Biley  had,  with  Lord 
Hobart's  approbation,  immigrated  as  a  free  settler  who  was  to 
receive  grants  of  land  and  convict  labour.  He  went  with 
Paterson  to  Port  Dalrymple,  and  was  made  by  Governor  King 
Deputy  Commissary  of  the  settlement  in  compliance  with  Lord 
Hobart's  wish  that  Mr.  Riley  might  be  employed  in  any  civil 
capacity  if  there  should  be  a  suitable  vacant  office.^ 

What  casualties  by  shooting  occurred  amongst  the  natives 
after  the  sergeant  and  his  men  drove  them  off  in  1804  are  not 
recorded.  In  the  end  of  1805  Mr.  Biley  and  Private  Bent  were 
walking  to  the  Cataract,  in  a  S-SJ!.  course.  Fifty  natives 
surrounded  them,  intimating  "in  the  most  decided  manner" 
that  they  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed.  Mr.  Biley  (Pater- 
son wrote,  December  1805,  to  King)  in  "  accordance  with  my 
wish  to  preserve,  if  possible,  amity  with  these  savages,"  went 
unarmed  to  them; 

"  when  a  mutual  interchange  of  notice  took  place  in  which  they  did 
not  seem  inimical  unless  a  desire  to  possess  his  cravat  and  clothes  could 
be  construed  into  this ;  but,  however,  during  the  lapse  of  time  some  of 
their  party  bad  fired  the  hills  entirely  round  them,  and  they  were 
gradually  drawing  Mr.  Riley  and  Bent  to  a  thick  jungle,  but  perteiv* 
ing  his  resolution  not  to  enter  it,  they  apparently  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  left  him  to  follow  his  route  and  to  follow  their  own ;  but  to 
further  evince  that  nothing  but  treachery  is  to  be  expected  from  these 
people  they,  unperceived,  sent  more  of  their  numbers  round  a  hill  to 
intercept  them,  and  at  the  moment  they  were  crossing  a  deep  gully 
surrounded  by  high  brush.  Bent  received  a  spear  fast  in  the  small  of 
his  back,  and  in  the  instant  Mr.  Riley  was  drawing  it  he  also  received 
another  fixed  in  his  hip ;  but  Bent,  by  this,  fortunately  regaining  a 
rise  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  fire,  with  a  general  shout  they  disap- 
peared. .  .  .  After  the  accident  they  had  about  fifteen  miles  to  walk 
to  reach  the  boat,  which  they  luckily  had  just  strength'  enough  to 
accomplish." 

Both  Paterson  and  Collins  were  familiar  with  the  means  by 
which  Phillip  had  successfully  established  friendly  relations  with 

1  Despatch,  Novemher  1803. 
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the  natives,  but  neither  of  them  imitated  his  example.  Collins 
claimed  authority  over  Paterson,  but  the  latter  asserted  his 
allegiance  to  King. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  minor  transactions  in 
the  settlements  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  King's  term  of 
office.  A  subaltern  officer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
tenacious,  as  usual,  of  the  assumed  privileges  which  Grose  had 
countenanced,  resented  the  control  of  a  naval  officer,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Moore,  who  called  out  his  detachment  to  attack  the 
peaceable  natives,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  the  instance 
of  Colonel  Paterson.  The  court  acquitted  him,  and  King  con- 
firmed so  much  of  the  verdict  as  contained  no  reflection  on 
Lieutenant  Bowen.  His  confirmation  was  undisturbed  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  At  Moore's  instigation  three  soldiers  were  tried 
for  mutiny  in  1804.  Two  were  sentenced  to  receive  five 
hundred  lashes  each,  but  on  recommendation  of  the  court  the 
Governor  remitted  the  sentence.  The  third  was  ordered  to 
receive  one  thousand  lashes  and  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  He  became  contrite  and,  with  consent  of  Colonel  Pater- 
son, King  "remitted  the  remainder  of  the  corporal  punishment," 
and  left  the  transportation  to  its  course.  Without  some  record 
of  such  events  it  is  difficult  for  posterity  to  picture  to  itself  the 
state  of  society  and  of  government  when  settlements  were  first 
formed  in  Australia — when  rebels  rose  in  arms  by  hundreds,  and 
their  custodians  were  perpetually  giving  or  takiiig  umbrage. 

The  small  settlement  at  Hunter's  river  contained  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  convicts.  The  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Menzies  of  H.M.S.  'Calcutta,'  as  commandant,  was  approved 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  he  remained  at  Newcastle  until  the 
effervescent  assumption  of  a  subaltern  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  caused  him  to  resign.  The  commanding  officer  in  Sydney 
was  of  opinion  that  Menzies  had  no  right  to  command  the 
military  detachment.  Menzies  claimed  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
]that  a  marine  was  stationed  there.  King  declined  to  interfere 
"in  point  of  military  form,"  and  Menzies  confinued  to  serve 
until  grossly  insulted  by  the  subaltern.  A  court-martial  was 
held,  and  Ensign  Cressey  was  condemned.  The  Governor  sus- 
pended the  sentence,  because  a  sentence  of  cashiering  or  death 
required  to  be  laid  before  the  throne.    Another  ensign,  Draffin, 
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was  appointed  as  commandant  on  Menzies'  resignation,  but  he 
goon  became  deranged,  and  King  wrote,  in  April  1805  :  ''  Having 
no  other  person  to  put  in  charge  of  that  productive  and  useful 
establishment,  I  have  placed  it  under  Mr.  Throsby,  an  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  conducts  it  with  great  activity  and  propriety.^ 

The  troublesome  convicts  were  arbitrarily  moved  from  place 
to  place  so  as  to  break  up  their  plots.  Writing  to  Colonel 
Paterson  (August  1805),  King  said  : 

**  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  two  such  characters 
88  H.  B.  Hayes  and  Maurice  Margarot,  who  with  others  have  been 
sent  from  these  settlements  and  dispersed  where  their  united  e£forts 
to  create  discord,  confusion,  and  litigation,  will  not  be  attended  with 
the  e£Eect  that  has  marked  their  residence  in  this  part  of  the  territory. 
H.  B.  Hayes  is  a  convict  for  life.  At  the  expiration  of  MargaroVs 
term  of  transportation  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  him  to  this  settle- 
ment, in  case  no  Court  of  Civil  Jurisdiction  be  previously  established 
at  Port  Dalrymple,  to  answer  the  large  debts  he  has  contracted  at  this 
settlement,  and  for  the  forthcoming  of  his  person  this  notification  is 
to  be  considered  a  sufficient  detainer.  .  .  .  They  are  not  to  be  victualled 
fit  the  public  expense,  but  as  Margarot  has  no  resources  I  have  no 
objection  to  an  exception  respecting  him  if  you  should  think  it 
necessary." 

For  better  security  Hayes  and  Margarot  were  conveyed  from 
•Norfolk  Island  in  H.M.S. '  Buffalo,'  and  it  was  while  that  vessel 
called  at  Hobart  Town  that  Margarot  attempted  to  impose  upon 
Governor  Collins.  Colonel  Paterson  did  not  retain  Margarot  at 
Port  Dalrymple,  and  he  was  sent  to  Newcastle,  the  receptacle  of 
the  worst  and  most  daring  convicts.  King's  Instructions  (February 
1806)  that  if  Margarot  should  "  continue  peaceable,  you  will  of 
course  let  him  remain  so,"  have  been  already  quoted.  Hayes, 
the  abductor,  appears  to  have  led  a  strange  life  in  Sydney.  He 
had  considerable  means,  and  acquired  property.  His  intrigues 
with  Margarot  must  have  been  well  known,  and  Margaret's 
journals  abound  with  notices  of  him.  Hayes  endeavoured  to 
spin  webs  of  conspiracy  under  cloak  of  meetings  of  Freemasons. 
In  1803,  for  such  practices  he  was  ordered  to  the  new  settlement 
at  Yan  Diemen's  Land ;  but  Lieutenant  Bowen's  arrangements 
^were  not  adapted  for  such  a  prisoner.     In  1805  Hayes  was 

1  King  to  Lord  Camden,  30th  April,  1806. 
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proclaimed  in  Sydney  as  having  "escaped  from  justice,"  was 
apprehended,  and  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  whence  he  was  carried 
in  the  '  Buffalo/  with  Margaret,  to  Van  Diemeh's  Land. 

The  creation  of  three  new  settlements  within  the  space  of  one 
year,  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  staff  at  each,  sorely 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  In  1805 
Paterson  was  in  command  at  Port  Dalrymple.  A  subaltern, 
Piper,  was  at  Norfolk  Island.  Foveaux  had  gone  to  England. 
A  civilian  was  in  charge  at  Newcastle.  Collins  had  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  at  Hobart  Town.  Major  Johnston  and  the 
Qovemor  agreed  to  represent  the  great  need  of  officers  for 
detachments.     King  (July  1805)  wrote  to  Lord  Camden: 

''As  there  are  now  seven  captains,  seven  lieutenants,  and  four 
ensigns  absent  from  their  duties,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  officers 
here  and  beneficial  to  His  Majesty's  service,  if  the  officers  who  are 
appointed  or  are  on  leave  of  absence  in  England,  were  ordered  to  join 
the  corps,  as  not  more  than  Major  Johnston,  a  captain,  and  three 
subalterns,  are  at  head-quarters  (one  of  the  latter  being  unfit  for  duty) 
— Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  a  captain,  and  three  subalterns  at  Port 
Dalrymple — a  captain  and  one  subaltern  at  Paramatta,  and  two 
subalterns  at  Norfolk  Island." 

An  assistant-surgeon  had  been  captain  of  the  Loyal  Association 
at  Paramatta.  He  was  convicted  before  a  court-martial,  and 
King  (June  1805)  suspended  the  sentence, but  in  the  meantime 
the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Association  was  vacant.  John 
Macarthur,  ever  ready  for  action,  was,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Association,  appointed  to  its  Captaincy  by  King. 

Johnston  suggested  and  King  supported  a  plan  for  recruiting . 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Both  of  them  had  good  reason 
to  desire  to  strengthen  it.  There  were  not  three  hundred  in 
Sydney ;  and  the  scattered  men,  fifteen  at  Newcastle,  eleven  at 
Hawkesbury,  about  thirty  at  Norfolk  Island,  and  seventy  at 
Port  Dalrymple,  besides  a  few  at  Cabramatta,  South  Head,  and 
George's  Head,  afforded  but  scanty  forces  to  resist  a  rising, 
which  was  chiefly  rendered  improbable  by  the  determined 
characters  of  King  and  Johnston.  Though  Macarthur  had 
returned  to  the  colony  only  as  a  settler,  his  military  training 
and  resolute  courage  were  gladly  incorporated  with  the  Paramatta 
Association. 
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The  manner  of  his  return  requires  special  mention.  It 
became  the  turning-point  in  the  material  progress  of  the  colony. 
His  sagacity  in  observing  climatic  and  other  influences  upon  the 
quality  of  wool,  his  foresight  in  commissioning  his  friends  Kent 
and  Waterhouse  to  buy  for  him  "  any  wool-bearing  sheep  at  the 
Cape,"  their  success,  Macarthur's  exceptional  care  of  the  treasure 
he  acquired  in  the  progeny  of  the  merino  flocks  of  the  Escurial, 
have  been  already  chronicled.  When  his  fiery  temper  brought 
about  a  duel  with  his  commanding  officer,  and  he  was  sent 
under  arrest  to  England,  his  sagacity  displayed  itself.  The 
speculation  in  his  eyes  was  far-reaching,  but  the  object  was 
substantial.  The  fibres  which  he  saw  growing  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less  in  his  specimens  of  wool,  he  conveyed  with 
care  on  his  circuitous  voyage  by  Norfolk  Island  and  Amboyna 
to  England.  His  own  words  may  be  employed  to  tell  the 
result : 

"  In  1801  I  took  to  England  specimens  of  the  wool  of  the  pure 
Merino,  and  of  the  hest  of  the  cross-bred,  and  having  submitted  them 
to  the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  manufacturers,  they  reported  that 
the  merino  wool  was  equal  to  any  Spanish  wool,  and  the  cross-bred  of 
considerable  value.  Thus  encouraged,  I  purchased  nine  rams  and  an 
ewe  from  the  royal  flock  at  Kew,  and  returned  to  this  country  deter- 
mined to  devote  my  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  wool  of  my 
flocks.  I  only  landed  here  five  rams  and  one  ewe  of  the  sheep 
purchased  from  the  royal  flock."  ^ 

It  was  not  without  labour  j;hat  he  obtained  success.  The 
papers  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1837)  show  that  in  July  1803 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Hobart  narrating  what  he  had 
done,  and  expatiating  upon  the  national  advantage  of  fostering 
the  experiment  of  wool-growing  in  Australia.  For  himself  he 
asked  permission  to  occupy  land  and  to  receive  convict  servants. 

In  February  1804  he  pressed  his  views  upon  Mr.  Yansittart 
at  the  Treasury.  In  May  1804  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Privy  Council.  He  suspected  an  influential  personage  as  an 
opponent.  To  disarm  opposition  he  proposed  that  a  company 
should  be  formed,  and  that  they  should  receive  grants  of  land. 
To  prove  that "  no  narrow  or  selfish  views  of  monopoly  influence 
the   promoters  ....  that  their  principal  object  ....  is  to 

^  Camden  Papers.    Evidence  before  Mr.  CommiBsioner  Bigge,  1820. 
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relieve  this  country  from  its  present  dependence  on  foreign 
nations  for  that  valuable  commodity  "  (fine  wool),  the  company 
would  engage  to  distribute  a  stipulated  portion  of  their  stock 
annually  amongst  the  settlers  in  any  manner  the  Qovemment 
might  direct.  To  the  Privy  Council  he  repeated  this  offer.  If 
it  should  be  declined  he  would  undertake  the  experiment  him* 
self  if  he  should  be  allotted  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  permitted 
to  select  thirty  convicts  as  shepherds. 

On  the  6th  July,  1804,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council.  There  he  averred  such  confidence  in  his  plans  that  he 
would  accept  even  a  conditional  grant  of  land  until  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  satisfied.  He  had  referred  to  the  late  Governor, 
Hunter,  who  was  examined  on  the  same  day  by  the  Privy 
CounciL  Without  committing  himself  to  decided  opinions. 
Hunter  testified  that  "  any  offer  Captain  Macarthur  might  make 
would  be  worth  attending  to." 

On  the  14th  July  the  Committee  of  the  Council  met  again. 
They  shrunk  firom  recommending  that  an  immediate  grant 
should  be  given  to  Macarthur  or  to  any  one  else.  They  would 
not  tie  the  Governor's  hands.  The  Governor  might  be  called 
upon  for  a  report.  A  conditional  grant  "  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  Macarthur  with  safety."  Thus  armed  Macarthur  went 
to  Lord  Camden,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  found  at  last 
the  recognition  for  which  he  pined. 

It  was  not  only  the  manufacturers  with  whom  Macarthur 
consulted  who  supported  his  views.  A  work  published  in  1803  ^ 
remarked  that,  the  anxiety  of  manufacturers  as  to  supply  of  fine 
wool  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  minute  examination  of 
Macarthur's  fleeces.  Their  quality  gave  "  birth  to  an  expectation 
(which  there  apped.rs  nothing  wanting  to  realize  but  that 
Government  should  grant  moderate  encouragement  to  the 
undertaking  already  so  happily  commenced)  that  this  expensive 
and  heretofore  unproductive  colony  will  speedily  furnish  our 
country  with  ample  supplies  of  fine  wool/'  Certain  deputies 
appointed  to  attend  the  progress  of  a  Woollen  Bill  in  Parliament 

1  *  Financial  and  Political  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Present  Century.* 
London :  1803.  The  author*  s  name  was  John  Macarthur,  but  he  was  in  no 
way  related  to  or  connected  with  his  nameiuke  of  liie  New  South  Wales 
Corps. 
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also  supported  the  soldier  speculator.  Lord  Camden  had  no 
prepossessions  against  him,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  new 
sources  of  supply.  The  French  were  sedulously  creating  an 
establishment  at  Rambouillet,  whither  Spanish  merinos  had 
been  imported  under  the  Bourbons,  and  to  improve  which  it  was 
reported  that  Bonaparte  had  ''  compelled  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  allow  his  agents  to  select  four  thousand  of  their  finest 
woolled  sheep."  ^ 

Lord  Camden  may  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  tale.  On  the 
31st  October,  1804,  he  wrote  to  King  by  the  *  Argo,'  which  was 
the  ship  chosen  by  Macarthur  to  convey  him  home  to  the 
colony : 

" ....  I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  desire  that  you  will 
have  a  proper  grant  of  land  fit  for  the  pautare  of  sheep  conveyed  to 
the  said  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  in  perpetuity,  with  the  usual  reserve  of 
quit-rents  to  the  Crown,  containing  not  less  than  6000  acres.  Mr. 
Macarthur  has  represcDted  that  the  lands  he  wishes  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  for  this  purpose  are  situated  near  Mount  Taurus,  as  being 
peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep,  and  I  therefore  am  to  express  my  wishes 
that  he  may  be  accommodated  in  this  situation." 

(Convicts  were  to  be  assigned  as  shepherds.) 

*^  His  Majesty^s  Government  takes  a  peculiar  interest  in  forwarding 
the  object  of  this  letter.  I  am  therefore  persuaded  you  will  do  every- 
thiug  in  your  power  to  promote  its  success,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  for 
all  such  oheervations  as  shall  occur  to  you  upon  the  subject^  and  may 
tend  to  promote  an  object  so  important  for  the  colony." 

Macarthur  showed  his  customary  shrewdness  when  invited  in 
London  to  select  a  site  in  Australia.  Rightly  conjecturing  that 
the  sweet  pastures  which  had  arrested  the  straying  cattle  (lost 
in  1788)  betokened  superior  land,  he  at  once  fixed  upon  them, 
and  the  noble  estate  of  Camden  (named  after  his  patron)  still 
justifies  his  choice.  There  are  none  in  Australia  who  would  not 
grieve  if  it  should  ever  pass  away  firom  his  descendants. 

^  Camdes  MSS.  John  Macarthur  to  Governor  King,  September  1805. 
Macarthur  wrote :  "  I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  opinion  that  nothing 
should  be  made  public  that  might  tend  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French 
to  this  place,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect  than 
letting  them  know  there  is  a  probability  of  Great  Britain's  being  supplied 
with  line  wool  from  hence.  Tliey  are  so  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
pursuit  that  Bonaparte  has,"  Ac.  Ac. 
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Another  person,  Mr.  Davidson,  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar, 
was  promised  a  grant  of  2000  acres  contiguous  to  Macarthur's, 
and  two  respectable  young  men  went  out  "  to  instruct  others  in 
the  art  of  assorting  wool  and  finally  to  become  settlers."  A  few 
other  persons  were  allowed  to  accompany  Macarthur. 

The  Governor  hailed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davidson.  Such 
settlers  of  "  uncontaminated  mind  **  were  a  valuable  acquisition. 
*'  Your  Lordship  has  prescribed  2000  acres  of  land  for  him,  to 
which  I  shall  add  another."  Macarthur's  former  vigorous  eflforts 
to  undermine  Eing's  position  were  not  allowed  to  deter  the 
latter  from  loyally  promoting  the  experiment  recommended  by 
Lord  Camden.  It  was  alike  creditable  to  Macarthur  and  to 
King  that  they  acted  as  if  the  past  had  been  forgotten.. 

The '  Argo '  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  8th  June.  King  reported 
(20th  July,  1805)  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
object  commended  to  him  by  Lord  Camden.  The  enterprising 
Macarthur  had  brought  a  ship,  to  be  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery,  to  carry  wool  to  England  once  in  eighteen  months,  and 
to  return  with  articles  of  use  and  comfort  for  the  inhabitants. 
King  enlarged  upon  these  prospective  benefits.  He  had  never- 
theless shrunk  from  alienating  the  land  on  which  the  wild  cattle 
were  feeding,  and  had  begged  Macarthur  to  choose  a  larger 
quantity  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nepean,  promising  to  mark  out 
in  the  mean  time  the  prescribed  grant  at  Mount  Taurus,  pending 
instructions  from  England.  To  this  Macarthur  "  very  handsomely 
consented,"  and  King  had  no  further  comment  to  make  beyond 
referring  Lord  Camden  to  despatches  to  Lord  Hobart  on  the 
inexpediency  of  interfering  with  the  wild  cattle.  He  was  desirous 
to  promote  Macarthur's  views  as  far  as  he  could,  and  had  allowed 
him  to  select  100  of  the  finest-wooUed  ewes  belonging  to  the 
Government  (for  which  grain  was  to  be  paid  equivalent  to  £2 
for  each  ewe).  Macarthur's  exertions  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  any  which  the  Government  could  make  in  promoting  the 
views  which  Lord  Camden  had  at  heart. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Nepean  Macarthur  could  not  find  a 
block  of  5000  acres  of  so  suitable  a  character  as  the  more 
parklike  pastures  on  the  west.  He  applied  for  permission 
to  occupy  the  land  near  Mount  Taurus,  volunteering  to  resign 
the  grant  if  Lord  Camden  should  disapprove  of  its  retention. 
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King,  though  he  would  have  preferred  to  wait  for  Lord  Camden's 
reply  to  his  despatches,  considered  the  Government  protected  by 
Macarthur  s  offer,  and  no  longer  withheld  his  consent. 

Thus  did  Macarthur  discover  the  road  to  commercial  prosperity. 
Others  had  found  the  land,  he  taught  the  way  to  use  it.  In  the 
existing  state  of  Europe,  bound  by  Berlin  decrees  while  Napoleon 
yet  was  young,  it  required  some  audacity  to  predict  that  con- 
tinental trade  would  be  opened  again  to  England.  The  schemes 
of  Macarthur  embraced  the  good  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as 
of  the  colony.  Had  he  not  lived,  another  might  in  after  time 
have  acted  as  he  acted.  But  Macarthur,  and  no  other,  pointed 
out  the  way.  He  sowed  the  seed  of  that  which  was  to  be  a 
mighty  tree,  sheltering  countless  numbers  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  not  to  see  its  full  umbrageousness,  but  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  watch  the  early  growth  and  to  know  that  others  were 
becoming  conscious  of  the  future  blessings  which  he  had  ensured 
to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  the  land  which  he  had 
made  his  home* 

Although  most  noted  for  the  introduction  of  the  growth  of 
wool  in  the  colony,  he  displayed  in  other  fields  an  energy  which 
stimulated  his  brother  colonists.  In  1794  he  had  more  than  a 
hundred  acres  in  cultivation^  under  the  universal  implement,  the 
hoe.  In  1795^  he  set  at  work  the  first  plough  used  in  the 
colony.  Governor  King  did  not  confine  himself  to  encouraging 
"Macarthur.  He  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Wood, 
the  wool-sorter,  in  order  to  improve  the  sheep  owned  by 
others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden*  had  improved  his  sheep, 
•though  not  at  the  same  expense  as  that  which  Macarthur 
incurred.  At  the  recommendation  of  Marsden  and  Macarthur, 
Wood  was  ordered  to  inspect  all  the  sheep  in  the  colony.  In 
.September  1805  he  made  a  report.  Wherever  settlers  had 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  wool  beneficial  results  had  been 
attained. 

**  But  it  is  with  concern  that  I  observed  this  great  national  object 

^  Camden  MSS.     Letter,  1795,  from  bis  wife  to  a  friend  in  England. 

'  In  December  1804  King  sent  to  Sir  Josepb  Banks  three  fleeces  grown 
by  Marsden,  "  who  as  far  as  my  ideas  go  is  the  best  practical  farmer  in  the 
colony."  He  wished  the  fleeces  to  be  laid  before  the  Agricultural  Society 
if  Lord  Camden  should  approve. 
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may  be  many  ycsara  retarded  by  an  unaccountable  prejudice  which 
appears  to  prevail  in  favour  of  weight  of  carcase  instead  of  fineness  of 
fleece ;  '*  coarse  wool  would  "  not  pay  for  sending  to  England^  nor  if  it 
would  is  it  wanted,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  so  great  is  the  scarcity  of 
Spanish  wool  that  it  sells  for  almost  any  price,  and  serious  appre- 
hensions are  entertained  by  the  best-informed  people  that  the  French 
will  increase  their  manufactures  of  fine  cloth  and  exert  their  influence 
over  Spain  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  participating  in  the  purchase 
of  the  fine  woo  of  the  latter  country." 

The  Governor,  transmitting  the  reports  he  had  received,  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  examination  of  the  flocks  in  the 
colony  had  been  "  very  accurately "  conducted  by  Mr.  Marsden 
and  Wood;  that  the  change  from  hair  to  "wool  of  diflferent 
degrees  of  fineness  had  been  and  continues  ameliorating  beyond 
belief."  He  was  not  about  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  colony 
to  the  industry  otherwise  than  by  improving  the  flocks  main* 
tained  for  distribution  to  settlers — 

"  Experience  having  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  appropriating  public 
labour  and  expense  in  works  of  that  nature,  which  thrive  so  much 
better  when  conducted  by  the  individual  who  has  interest  in  its 
produce,  and  whose  situation,  unconnected  with  other  duties^  enables 
him  to  watch,  and  turn  the  various  changes  to  an  improving  productive 
account." 

He  relied  on  Macarthur's  energy  to  prove  to  settlers  the  advant* 
age  of  the  Merino  blood,  and  was  **  convinced  that  compulsion,'* 
exercised  upon  the  short-sighted  people  who  bred  sheep  only  fot 
their  carcases,  would  not  be  beneficial  In  a  {Mivate  letter  to  his 
friend  Piper  at  Norfolk  Ishmd  Macarthur  wrote  (June  1805) : 
"  Everything  is  settled  to  my  satisfoction,  and  I  entertain  hopes  of 
universal  peace  once  more  resuming  her  reign  in  this  heretofore 
unhappy  place."  ^  With  a  Secretary  of  State  like  Lord  Camden, 
a  Governor  like  King,  a  man  of  enterprise  like  Macarthur,  and 
a  climate  like  that  of  Australia,  the  success  of  wool-culture  was 
assured. 

^  These  anticipations  were  confirmed  daring  King's  stay.  In  Jane  1806 
Macarthur  wrote  to  Piper,  the  recipient  of  his  complaints  in  former  times : 
"The  Oovemor  is  uncommonly  kind  and  obliging,  in  so  much  that  I  give 
you  my  word  I  am  not  very  anxious  for  an  immediate  change.**  When  the 
change,  for  which  he  had  once  sighed,  took  place,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Macarthur  was  to  become  its  victim 
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The  discoveries  by  land  in  the  time  of  King  were  unlmpoitant, 
although  the  efforts  made  were  heroic.  Barrallier,  whom  King 
extolled  as  a  good  navigator,  surveyor,  and  engineer,  was  his  right 
hand  in  all  that  was  done.  At  Western  Port  in  the  'Lady 
Nelson/  and  afterwards  at  the  Hunter  river,  where  land  explor- 
ation was  followed  up,  Barrallier  was  the  moving  spirit.  While 
Baudin  was  at  Sydney,  Barrallier  was  despatched  to  seek  a 
passage  through  the  Blue  Mountains.  M.  Peron  informs  us 
that  King  declined  to  accede  to  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
accompany  Barrallier.  On  the  30th  October,  1802,  King  reported 
that  Barrallier  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  was  about  to  start 
again.  He  started  in  November.^  The  direction  he  took  was 
westward  from  the  Cow-pastures,  which  led  him  to  the  steep-down 
rocks  and  goiges  of  the  Burragorang  district.  After  leaving  the 
Nattai  river,  as  the  party  struggled  over  the  mountains,  the 
fragments  of  rock  detached  by  the  men  in  front  threatened  to 
crush  those  in  the  rear.  Two  Nattai  natives  were  with  them. 
At  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  whole  of  the  party  "  being  more 
or  less  maimed  and  bruised,"  some  natives  were  surprised  and 
fled.  A  Nattaian  advanced  and  spoke.  Understanding  the  cause 
of  the  visit,  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  camp-fires.  The 
Nattaian  told  Barrallier  to  remain  still;  and  seated  himself 
between  the  black  and  white  bands.  After  some  minutes  of 
silence  his  countrymen  "called  him  and  placed  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  tribe."  He  narrated  the  doings  of  the  party ;  how 
on  that  day  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
a  mountain  scarped  with  inaccessible  rock;  how  Barrallier 
collected  stones,  at  which  droll  idea  "they  laughed  most 
violently/'  They  gave  the  Nattaian  food  and  a  white  head- 
ornament.  The  other  Nattaian,  Gogy,  then  seated  himself  as 
his  companion  had  done, 

^  but  instead  of  five  minutes  they  took  no  notice  of  him  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when,  after  much  dispute  between  the  natives,  they  per- 
mitted him  to  sit  down  with  them,  but  no  one  spoke  to  him  or  even 
answered  his  questions,  except  one  young  man^  who  was  known  to 
Barrallier's  party^  who  treated  Grogy  with  much  civility^  but  all  the 
others  looked  at  him  with  the  most  savage  stare." 

The  cause  was  that  Gogy,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  was  supposed 

>  MS.  in  po886B8ion  of  P.  G.  King,  Esq.,  Banksta,  Sydney. 
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to  have  "buckeened"  or  taken  the  kidney  fat  from  a  woman  of 
the  mountain  tribe  whom  they  murdered.  He  averred  that  but 
for  Barrallier's  presence  the  tribe  would  have  avenged  their 
countrymen  by  Gogy's  death  on  the  spot. 
'  Barrallier  made  several  excursions  from  his  depot  at  Nattai, 
communicating  repeatedly  with  King.  After  a  month's  absence 
on  his  first  journey,  he  wrote  :  *^  I  see  with  satisfaction  that  the 
difficulties  I  have  undergone,  and  which  at  present  appear 
insurmountable,  do  not  incline  you  to  abandon  the  project."  No 
effort  had  been  spared, 

"  nor  have  we  been  stopped  by  the  steep  mountains  and  precipices  we 
were  obliged  to  pass  to  accomplish  the  mission  you  have  charged  me 
with;  but  at  length,  harassed  with  fatigue,  our  feet  wounded,  and 
tumbling  the  one  over  the  other  on  rocks  which  appear  to  have  no 
termination,  and  dispirited  to  find  everywhere  insurmountable  opposi* 
sition  to  our  progress  when  we  thought  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our 
travels,  we  were  obliged,  after  journeying  six  days,  to  return,  not 
having  been  able  even  to  kill  a  fly.  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  so 
barren  a  desert  in  any  part  of  Africa  as  these  mountains  are, — ^neither 
bird  nor  quadruped  to  be  seen,  but  plenty  of  reptiles,  amongst  which 
are  numbers  of  the  most  venomous  serpents." 

How  far  Barrallier  pierced  the  mountains  on  his  second 
journey  can  only  be  surmised.  Ascent  and  descent  of  mountains, 
which  stand  like  walls,  magnify  tenfold  the  labour  of  progress ; 
and  what  the  crow  flies  in  one  mile  might  cost  the  traveller  the 
labour  of  many.  A  knowledge  of  the  map,  and  one  glance  at 
the  country  amongst  the  tributaries  of  the  WoUondilly  and  the 
Goz;  in  the  line  which  Barrallier  took,  will  make  the  most  daring 
admit  that  his  task  was  impracticable.  The  one  way  by  which 
the  mountain  fastnesses  could  be  threaded  by  man  was  that 
adopted  afterwards  by  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland ;  t. «. 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  two  water- 
sheds. There  was  an  easier  path  for  Barrallier  to  the  southward, 
which  was  discovered  by  Hamilton  Hume  in  1814,  but  it  waa 
only  to  the  west  that  in  the  early  days  attention  was  directed. 
On  his  second  journey  Barrallier  wrote : 

"  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  discovered  another  river  which  runs  to 
the  ijLorthward.  After  traversing  the  mountains  seventy-four  miles 
from  Nattai  in  a  due  west  course,  I  was  mortified  to  find  myself  on 
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th^  6umidit  of  a  perpenxiiciJar  mountain,  from  whence  I  saw  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  horizon  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward.  At  this  time  my  courage  would  liave  forsaken  me  but  for  « 
the  sentiment  of  respect  towards  you.  My  companions  appeared  to 
have  lost  all  courage  or  desire  to  go  on.  However,  I  persuaded  them. 
We  kept  on  mounting  and  descending  till  night,  when  we  found  a 
river  much  more  considerable  than  the  Nepean,  running  to  the  east- 
ward. The  next  day  we  followed  the  course  of  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  west,  still  ascendmg  and  descending  the  steepest  mountains,  between 
the  ridges  of  which  the  river  ran.  Thus  we  passed  another  day,  the 
country  still  as  dreary  as  that  we  had  passed." 

On  the  following  day  "  a  high  cascade  "  barred  the  way,  "  the 
sides  of  the  river  forming  perpendicular  rugged  mountains.!' 
Aficending  a  steep  and  lofty  peak,  even  Barrallier  was  compelled, 
by  a  sight  of  similar  rugged  country  ahead,  to  give  up  the  task 
in  which  he  had  penetrated  farther  than  any  other  European, 
but  of  which  the  only  gain  was  in  a  few  mineral  specimens  sent 
carefully  to  England  by  King. 

There  were  ever  floating  idle  rumours,  such  as  that  which  in 
the  spurious  Barrington  volume  attributed  to  the  convict  Wil809 
the  credit  of  having  overcome  the  mountain  barrier.  Such 
stories  being  current  about  certain  men  at  the  Hawkesbury, 
King  tested  their  value  by  offering  to  reward  them  if,  when 
accompanied  by  an  officer,  they  could  pass  the  mountains.  They 
received  supplies,  and  went  to  make  preliminary  observations. 
In  twelve  days  they  returned,  after  useless  wandering,  with  so 
contradictory  a  tale  that  King  wrote  :  "  I  should  not  have  inserted 
these  particulars  but  to  prove  what  little  confidence  can  be  put 
in  this  class  of  what  is  locally  termed  bushrangers."  ^ 

Another  candidate  for  the  honour  of  piercing  the  mountains 
appeared  in  1805,  in  the  person  of  one  CaJey,  who  was  collect- 
ing specimens  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  King  furnished  liim 
with  "  four  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  colony."  The  spot 
he  is  supposed  to  have  reached  was  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  Hawkesbury.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  then  gained 
a  footing  on  the  dividing  ridge  where  now  the  railway  runs  in 

^  The  term  had  not  tlien  bjen  alopted  to  describe  bighway-robbeni,  or 
robbers  Id  the  bush,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  applied  in 
Australia.  .., 
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the  course  discovered  in  1813.  A  pile  of  stones  was  found  by 
Wentworth  and  his  companions  in  that  year,  and  they  attributed 
it  to  Bass.  But  when  Governor  Macquarie  in  1815  proceeded  on 
the  road  then  made,  he  named  the  spot  Caley's  Bepulse,  because 
the  cairn  was  "  supposed  to  have  been  placed  by  Mr.  Caley.** 
The  explorers  started  from  the  junction  of  the  Grose  with  the 
Hawkesbury,  "  taking  the  north  side  of  the  Grose."  As  Oaley 
"  advanced  he  found  the  country  extremely  rugged  and  barren, 
and  the  valleys,  of  which  many  may  with  more  propriety  be 
called  chasms,  are  for  the  most  part'  impassable."  ..."  Afbeir 
incredible  fatigue  Caley  and  his  party  got  to  Mount  Banks,  on 
the  twelfth  day  after  he  left  Richmond  Hill."  Caley  himself 
reported  thus  on  the  appearance  of  the  country : 

''  On  looking  to  the  westward  I  saw  no  large  valleys  except  the  one 
close  to  us,  from  which  the  ground  apparently  kept  rising  gradually  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  In  a  few  places  there  appeared  swamps,  in 
others  no  trees,  and  very  scrubby.  By  these  appearances  it  might  be 
imagined  easy  to  travel  over  that  space,  provided  the  inaccessible  valley 
close  at  hand  was  crossed.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  others  of 
a  similar  nature  would  present  themselves,  as  I  am  too  well  convinced 
BOW  of  their  ragged  and  impassable  state,  which  becomes  at  every  step 
an  Ha  !  Ha !  " 

Nature's  gigantic  hah-hah,  where  the  fosse  is  some  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ditch,  abounds  in  the  valleys  and 
tributaries  of  the  Grose,  and  Caley  aptly  described  it.  One  of 
his  muscular  companions,  seeing  two  crows  on  the  way  back, 
through  the  desolation,  exclaimed  that  the  birds  "must  have 
lost  their  way." 

Knowing  the  trustworthy  character  of  his  envoy  (whose  name 
was  often  mentioned  as  Cayley),  King  sadly  wrote  : 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  persevering  in  crossing  these  moimtaius, 
which  are  a  confused  and  barren  assemblage  of  mountains  wilh  impass- 
able chasms  between,  would  be  as  chimerical  as  useless.  Few  possess 
the  bodily  strength  and  enthusiastic  mind  which  Caley  does  to 
encounter  such  researches;  yet  with  these  qualities  within  himself^ 
being  well  equipped,  and  having  the  strongest  men  in  the  colony  to 
assist  him,  nothing  but  his  enthusiasm  «ould  have  enabled  him  to 
perform  that  journey.  From  its  ill  effects  he  did  not  for  some  time 
recover." 
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For  a  time  "  Caley's  repulse "  was  accepted  as  final.  The 
secret  of  the  mountains  was  not  to  be  extorted  by  main  strength. 
There  had  been  two  ways  of  obtaining  it.  By  kindness  to  natives 
such  as  Phillip  enjoined  it  could  have  been  had  for  asking.  By 
such  astuteness  as  was  displayed  by  Wentworth  and  his  com-* 
panions  it  was  to  be  had  with  toil.  After  Phillip's  departure 
there  had  been  no  man  wise  enough  or  firm  enough  to  secure 
the  first  and  better  way.  The  Hawkesbury  settlers  had  been 
criminals  in  the  highest  degree  in  making  it  impossible.  Hunter 
had  shrunk  from  his  duty,  and  Lord  Hobart  had  inanely  condoned 
Hunter's  injustice. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  King,  resolute  in  other  things, 
was  incapable  of  restraining,  or  unwilling  to  punish,  the  brutalities 
of  the  whites.  It  is  doubtless  tnie  that  the  increase  of  population 
and  its  distribution  at  more  numerous  places  rendered  the  task 
of  supervision  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days. 
But  all  was  not  done  that  could  have  been  done  to  establish 
peace,  and  much  was  done  and  sanctioned  which  was  disgraceful. 
Iiord  Hobart's  deq>atch  of  30th  January,  1802,  respecting  the 
xnen  found  guilty  of  murdering  peaceful  native  boys  during 
Hunter's  government,  was  received  by  King  late  in  1802.  It 
might  have  been  barbarous  to  execute  the  men  after  so  long  a 
delay,  but  they  might  have  transported,  deported,  or  imprisoned. 
To  condone  their  o£fence  was  to  court  its  repetition,  and  it  was 
repeated  by  the  rough  borderers  of  the  settlement  without 
compunction. 

King  himself,  while  the  murderers  were  under  respite,  had 
lent  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  open  warfare  against  all 
natives  without  proof  of  their  hostile  intentions.  On  the  1st 
May,  1801,  a  Government  notice  declared  that  the  wanton  manner 
in  which  a  body  of  natives  of  Paramatta,  George's  river,  and 
Prospect,  had  killed  sheep  and  threatened  white  men,  and  the 
killing  of  one  Conroy,  a  stockman,  and  wounding  of  a  settler. 
Smith,  made  him  direct  that  "  this  as  well  as  all  other  bodies  of 
natives  in  the  above  district  be  driven  back  from  the  settlers' 
habitations,  by  firing  at  them."  He  added  that  the  order  was 
not  to  extend  to  natives  in  other  districts,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  be  molested  in  ''  the  harbour  at  Sydney,  or  on  the  road 
leading  to  Paramatta."     He  could  hardly  have  expected  that, 
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while  he  commanded  that  natives^  friendly  or  otherwise,  should 
be  fired  at  throughout  a  considerable  district,  their  brethren 
outside  of  that  district  would  remain  at  peace,  or  draw  the 
distinction  between  guilty  and  innocent  white  men  which  King 
declined  to  draw  between  the  blacks.  The  sable  wanderers,- 
whose  district  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Hawkesbury  was  occujHed 
by  their  well-armed  foes,  made  such  reprisals  as  they  could  with 
their  wooden  weapons.     In  1801^  King  wrote  : 

*'  Since  grain  has  been  so  very  scarce  among  the  settlers  the  nativesr 
have  been  exceedingly  troublesome  and  annoying  to  them,  which  has 
made  it  necessary  to  allow  them  to  repel  their  predatory  attacks.  It 
is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  they  are  incited  to  several  acts  they 
have  committed  by  some  worthless  vagabonds,  who  have  associated  with 
them  for  the  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  settlers.  However,  I 
hope  when  grain  is  more  plentiful,  the  intonvenience  will  cease."        ; 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  settlers  wished  the  natives 
to  do  but  submit  to  be  shot.  Their  means  of  living  had  been 
taken  from  them ;  warlike  or  peaceful  they  were  to  be  shot  in 
certain  places  whose  boundaries  were  Undefined ;  and  if,  when 
starving,  they  crept  into  corn-fields  at  night,  the  same  doom 
awaited  them.  They  were  cumbering  the  earth  in  the  eyes  of 
the  invaders,  and  were  to  be  cut  down.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  a  notable  warrior,  Pemulwy,  in  1790,  speared  the  convict 
gamekeeper  employed  by  Governor  Phillip,  and  that  a  party  of 
soldiers  vainly  sought  him.  He  must  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
hunted  tiger.  Collins  recorded  that  in  May  1795,  under  Pater- 
son's  brief  rule, — 

"  an  open  war  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  commenced  between  the 
natives  and  the  settlers ;  that  a  part  of  the  Kew  South  Wales  Corps 
was  sent  from  Paramattas  with  instructions  to  destroy  as  many  as  they 
could  meet  with  of  the  Bediagal  tribe  (Hawkesbury),  and,  in  the  hope 
of  striking  terror,  to  erect  gibbets  in  several  places,  whereon  the  bodies 
of  all  they  might  kill  were  to  be  bung.'* 

The  military  party  was  no  sooner  withdrawn,  after  obeying 
this  wholesale  order,  and  sending  a  few  women,  children,  and 
one  reputed  cripple,  to  Sydney,*  than  the  hunted  savages  wreaked 

»  DeepaUh  to  Secretory  of  Stote,  14th  November,  1801. 

*  He  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  harbour  to  the  north  shore. 
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vengeance  upon  a  settler  at  Richmond  Hill.  ''  In  consequence 
of  this  horrid  circumstance  another  party  of  the  corps  was  sent 
out.  This  duty  now  became  permanent,  and  the  soldiers  were 
distributed  amongst  the  settlers  for  their  protection;  a  protection, 
however,  that  many  of  them  did  not  merit."  In  another  passage, 
written  about  the  same  date  (March  1795),  Collins  declares :  "  All 
these  unpleasant  circumstances  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  ill- 
treatment  the  natives  had  received  from  the  settlers." 

Pemulwy  was  still  at  large  in  1795,  and  when  the  military 
were  shooting  his  countrymen  at  Richmond,  Collins  tells  that 
Pemulwy  "  or  some  of  his  party  even  ventured  to  appear  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  brickfield  huts  and  wound  a  convict.  ...  As 
one  of  our  most  frequent  walks-  from  the  town  was  in  that 
direction,  this  circumstance  was  rather  unpleasant."  Again,  in 
1802,  but  for  the  last  time,  we  hear  of  the  hunted  Pemulwy. 
In  replying  to  Lord  Hobart's  despatch  respiting  the  Hawkesbury 
murderers,  Bang^  told  the  end  of  the  bold  leader  who  with 
wooden  weapons  kept  up  for  years  some  kind  of  warfare  with 
the  well-armed  invaders  who  outlawed  him  on  his  native  soil. 

He  was  described  as  the  terror  of  the  district.  Those  natives 
who  were  domesticated  at  Sydney  regretted  the  warfare  which 
was  raging  near  Paramatta  and  Toongabbee,  where  the  natives 
*'  were  irritated  by  an  active  daring  leader  named  Pemulwy,  and 
in  the  few  intercourses  we  had  with  some  of  his  companions 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  part  they  were  obliged  to  act  by 
the  great  influence  that  Pemulwy  had  over  them." 

Decided  measures  were  necessary.  "From  their  extreme 
agility,  lying  in  wait  for  natives  was  out  of  the  question.  .  •  . 
With  these  views  (founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
officers  coinciding  with  mine)  I  gave  orders  for  every  person 
doing  their  utmost  to  bring  Pemulwy  in  either  dead  or  alive. .  . . 
The  natives  were  told  that  when  Pemulwy  was  given  up  they 
should  be  re-admitted  to  our  friendship.  .  .  ."  Two  settlers  shot 
Pemulwy^  and  another  native,  and  the  head  of  the  "daring 
leader"  was  carried  to  the  Governor,  who  immediately  gave 
orders  that  the  natives  were  no  longer  to  be  molested. 

1  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  30th  October,  1802. 

•  Pemulwy* 8  son,  Tjedboro,  was  left  alive,  and  was  kindly  treated  by 
John  Macarthur  on  his  return  to  the  colony  in  1805. 
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King  had  proclaimed,  30th  June,  1802,  Lord  Hobart's  remis- 
sion of  the  sentences  of  the  Ebkwkesbury  murderers,  and  that 
nobleman's  hope  that  confidence  would  be  restored,  and  that  the 
Qovemor  would  convince  the  settlers  of  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing ''  a  great  degree  of  forbearance  "  towards  the  natives.  He 
complacently  told  Lord  Hobart  of  the  proclamation^  at  which 
the  native^  '*  expressed  much  joy,  and  we  are  now  on  more 
friendly  terms  than  ever  •  .  .  •  and  I  have  every  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  on  good  terms  with  them ;  still  the  out-settlers 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  their  predatory  dispositions." 

The  settlers  needed  no  such  admonition.  They  felt  the  true 
meaning  of  Lord  Hobart's  smooth  words  and  King's  conduct. 
Many  natives  were  continually  shot,  but  no  more  settlers  were 
tried  for  "wantonly  killing''  them.  It  was  useless  to  occupy 
the  time  of  Lord  Hobart  by  idle  references.  It  was  easier  to 
shoot,  and  not  to  hold  inquiries  about  murders. 

The  cUvision  of  the  natives  in  tribes,  of  which  many  were 
mutually  hostile,  prevented  a  general  warfare,  and  fire-arms 
opposed  to  wooden  weapons  would  have  made  a  general  war  fatal 
to  the  tribes,  even  if  they  had  had  a  Qalgacus  to  array  them  in 
thousands.  They  were  forced  back,  not  to  the  ocean,  but  to  the 
mountains.  But  they  could  not  wander  fireely  through  them. 
Inexorable  tradition  confined  them  within  hereditary  domains. 
They  could  but  lurk  like  wolves  in  inaccessible  places,  from 
which  they  emerged  to  take  savage  vengeance  on  a  passer-by,  or 
to  add  their  own  unburied  corpses  to  the  numbers  already  widely 
strewn  by  the  modern  raptares  orbis  who  hunted  them  on  their 
native  soiL  In  June  1804?  the  *  Sydney  Gazette'  coolly  records 
that  fourteen  settlers  "  went  against  the  natives  "  and  fired  upon 
them  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  Hawkesbury. 

The  Rev.  Ur.  Marsden  seems  to  have  exercised  some  beneficial 
influence.  It  is  recorded  that  in  July  1804>  he  and  Dr.  Amdell 
procured  a  conference  with  two  Hawkesbury  chiefs,  Yaragowby 
and  Yaramandy,  and  urged  the  advantages  of  peace.  But  there 
was  no  peace.  Writing  on  the  14th  August,  1804,  King  said 
that  in  May  and  June  the  natives  on  the  Lower  Hawkesbury 
farms  had  been  so  troublesome  that  ''  the  whole  of  the  new 
settlers  were  leaving  their  habitations;''  that  he  "was  very 
reluctantly  compelled  "  to  direct  that  the  natives  should  be  shot. 
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and  two  (he  said)  were  killed.    Marsden  and  Amdell  could  hope 
to  pacify  the  black  more  easily  than  the  white  race. 

A  settler  at  Portland  Head  presented  to  King  a  memorial 
"  said  to  be  signed  by  all  the  settlers  in  that  district,  requesting 
they  might  be  allowed  to  shoot  the  natives  frequenting  their 
grounds."  On  inquiry  it  was  "  found  that  none  of  the  settlers 
had  authorized  the  man  to  put  their  signatures  to  the  paper/' 
and  that  his  fears  had  actuated  him.  The  attempted  imposition 
was  punished  by  imprisonment. 

"Wishing  to  be  convinced  myself  (King  wrote)  what  cause  there 
was  for  these  alarms,  three  of  the  natives  horn  that  part  of  the  river 
readily  came  on  heing  sent  for.  On  questioning  the  causa  of  their 
disagreement  with  the  new  settlers,  they  very  ingenuously  answered 
that  they  did  not  like  to  be  driven  from  the  few  places  that  were  left 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  alone  they  could  procure  food  ;  that 
they  had  gone  down  the  river  as  the  white  men  took  possession ;  if 
they  went  across  white  men's  grounds  the  settlers  fired  upon  them  or 
were  angry ;  that  if  they  could  retain  some  places  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  would  not  trouble  the  white 
men.  The  observation  and  request  appeared  so  just  and  equitable  that 
I  assured  them  no  more  settlements  should  be  made  down  the  river. 
With  that  assurance  they  appeared  well  satisfied,  and  promised  to  be 
quiet,  in  which  state  they  continue." 

Some  compunction  was  left  in  the  white  man's  mind,  and  a 
paragraph  in  the  *  Sydney  Gazette '  in  1804  was  well  fitted  to 
sharpen  it.  Many  years  before,  a  black  child  was  seized  at 
Toongabbee,  when  its  father  and  mother  were  shot.  A  man 
named  Bath  pitied  and  reared  the  boy,  who  never  spoke  any 
language  but  English,  and,  as  has  been  invariably  the  case  with 
native  children  so  circumstanced,  had  no  hankering  for  the  life 
of  his  forefathers.  So  vile  a  pariah  had  the  child  of  the  soil 
become  on  its  native  land  that  we  are  told  he  "  testified  a  rooted 
and  unconquerable  aversion  to  all  of  his  own  colour,  also  esteem- 
ing the  term  native  as  the  most  illiberal  and  severe  reproach 
that  could  ever  be  uttered.*'  He  was  named  (by  his  foster- 
father)  James  Bath,  and  died  in  1804,  having  given  "  undoubted 
proofs  of  Christian  piety,  frequently  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
shortly  before  his  dissolution."  Thus  touched  by  the  words  of 
the  Healer,  James  Bath  vanished  from  the  evil  days. 
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In  April  1805  King  reported  further  outrages.  He  was 
"  confident  that  the  settlers  had  been  extremely  liberal  to  the 
natives,"  but  the  latter  had  been  "  ungrateful  and  treacherous  " 
at  the  South  Creek  and  Lower  Hawkesbury.  On  the  same  day 
outrages  occurred  at  two  places  three  miles  apart.  A  settler 
was  murdered  at  one.  At  the  other  a  settler  and  his  man  were 
burnt  in  his  hut 

*'  These  barbarities  calling  forth  assistance,  I  directed  a  party  of 
military  to  take  post  at  the  Branch,  and  to  drive  the  natives  from 
thence,  first  assuring  them  that  if  the  murderers  were  given  up,  all 
further  resentment  should  cease ;  however,  the  velocity  with  which 
these  people  remove  from  one  place  to  another  put  it  out  of  the  guard's 
power  to  follow  them,  and  since  then  they  have  begun  their  depreda- 
tions at  the  South  Creek,  where  they  have  unfortunately  murdered  two 
stock-keepera.  A  detachment  has  been  sent  to  that  quarter,  but  I  ai^ 
sorry  to  say  that  until  some  of  them  are  killed  there  is  no  hope  of  their 
being  quiet." 

By  a  general  order  of  the  30th  April,  detachments  of  military 
were  distributed  for  protection  against  the  ''  uncivilized  insurg- 
ents." No  settler  was  to  allow  a  native  to  approach,  his 
premises  "until  the  murderers  are  given  up."  Any  settler  har- 
bouring "any  native"  was  to  be  prosecuted,  and  all  settlers 
were  "  required  to  assist  each  other  in  repelling  those  visits."  The 
old  truth  that  the  stronger  animal  overcomes  or  outlives  the 
weaker  has  lately  been  puffed  into  importance  as  a  new  theory 
under  the  name  of  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  The  annihilation 
of  a  race  was  in  New  South  Wales  secured  by  an  inversion  of 
the  doctrine.  No  peace  was  hoped  for  until  the  most  active 
and  daring  could  be  killed,  and,  the  fittest  being  swept  away, 
the  decay  of  the  miserable  remnant  would  leave  the  land  to  the 
destroyer.  The  detachments  entered  upon  their  work.  The 
'  Gazette '  tells  that  Yaragowby  and  others  were  assaulted  in  the 
mountains.  Four  or  five  are  said  to  have  fallen.  In  May  1805 
Major  Johnston  was  sent  to  the  scene.  A  native  was  caught. 
A  noted  chief,  Musquito,  was  seen.  He  boldly  declared  to  his 
enemies  that  the  natives  would  continue  their  warfare,  and 
"  made  off"  through  the  forest. 

Of  Mr.  Marsden's  persuasive  powers  a  questionable  use  was 
made.   Several  natives  were  committed  to  the  gaol  at  Paramatta. 
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Marsden  prevailed  upon  the  prisoners  to  deal  insidiously  with 
Musquito.  They  did  so,  and  the  dreaded  warrior  was  lodged  in  the 
gaol.  As  several  had  heen  shotand  Mosquito  had  been  surrendered, 
King  determined,  to  the  gratification  of  his  sable  capturers,  to 
send  him  and  others  to  Norfolk  Island  instead  of  hanging  him. 
A  general  order  expressed  a  "  hope  that  the  apprehension  of  the 
native  called  Musquito  ^  might  eflfectually  prevent  further  mis- 
chief." Another  order  in  May  1805  sheds  a  solitary  gleam  of 
light  amidst  the  gloom,  but  even  that  is  clouded  by  the  intima- 
tion that  the  recipients  of  favour  were  rewarded  for  hunting  their 
brethren.  "  A  number  of  natives,  composed  of  families  well  known 
about  Prospect  and  Paramatta,  with  some  strangers  from  the 
Cow-pastures,  having  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
magistrates  at  Paramatta  (Marsden  being  one),  were  "  set  down 
at  the  Brush  between  Prospect  and  George's  river,*'  and  were 
"not  to  be  molested  in  that  situation,  some  of  them  having 
accompanied  a  jwuty  to  apprehend  the  murderers  of  the  two 
settlers  and  the  two  stock-men.''  It  was  not  difficult  to  induce 
men  to  war  against  their  countrymen  in  Australia,  where  all 
tribes  not  distinctly  friendly  are  held  as  enemies;  and  the 
practice  of  arming  men  against  their  brothers  was  adopted  by 
Englishmen  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  as  it  was  by  Julius 
CsBsar  in  Gaul.  Atkins,  the  nominal  legal  adviser  of  the 
Governor,  plied  him  with  arguments  for  field-slaughter.  He 
wrote  (July  1805) : 

**  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  impress  the  idea  that  the  natives  of 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  are  at  present  incapable  of  being 
brought  before  a  Criminal  Court,  either  as  criminals  or  as  evidence, 
that  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  a  solecism  in 
law,  and  that  the  only  mode  at  present,  when  they  deserve  it,  is  to 
pursue  and  inflict  such  punishment  as  they  may  merit" 

In  March  1806,  King  reported  that  the  natives  had  continued 
"on  the  most  amicable  footing  since  their  last  misconduct." 
The  transportation  of  "  two  of  the  principals  to  Norfolk  Island  " 

^  The  singular  iufluence  which  he  obtained  as  the  leader  of  the  natives 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  will  appear  hereafter.  After  assisting  in  warfare 
against  the  Tasmanians,  and  aiding  in  the  capture  of  daring  buHhrangers, 
Musquito  himself  became  an  outlaw,  and  had  the  address  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  tlie  hostile  nativeSr 
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bad  a  great  effect,  and  oocasioned  "the  present  good  under- 
standing." In  July  1806  there  was  such  goodwill  that  he 
intended  to  recall  the  prisoners,  who  had  behaved  well  at  Norfolk 
Island.  The  stranding  of  a  coasting  vessel  at  Twofold  Bay  in 
1806  brought  natives  around  her,  and,  "according  to  report/' 
their  hostile  demeanour  rendered  it  necessary  to  fire  on  them, 
when 

''some  of  the  natives  were  killed.  However  much  (King  wrote  15th 
March  1806)  the  white  man  may  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  yet  I  have  cause  to  think  the  natives  have  suffered  some 
wrong  from  the  worthless  characters  who  are  passing  and  repassing 
the  different  places  on  the  coast ;  nor  would  they  escape  the  punish- 
ment such  conduct  deserves  if  it  could  in  any  instance  be  proved." 

In  spite  of  this  moral  sentiment  it  cannot  be  held  that  King 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  duty.  No  man  but  Phillip  had  shown 
that  he  was  just  or  sagacious  enough  to  punish  the  excesses  of 
the  whites,  which,  in  the  pages  of  Collins  and  elsewhere,  are 
proved  to  have  been  rampant  in  the  land.  The  white  people 
were  amused  sometimes  by  the  fights  of  the  natives.  The 
'  Gazette '  (23rd  December  1804)  said  that  in  a  battle  witnessed 
by  many,  Bungaree, ''  distinguished  for  his  remarkable  courtesy," 
thtew^a  war  boomerang  with  such  astonishing  velocity,  that  after 
alighting  on  the  arm  of  one  of  his  opponents  it  "actually 
rebounded  to  a  distance  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  yards, 
leaving  a  horrible  contusion  behind,  and  exciting  universal 
admiration."  In  1803  one  Musquito  (whether  the  hero  of  resist- 
ance to  the  English  or  not  is  not  stated)  had  to  defend  himself 
against  the  kindred  of  a  native  he  had  wronged.  White 
spectators  saw  the  ordeal.  Musquito  ''  defended  himself  against 
sixty-four  spears,  all  thrown  with  rancour  and  malignity,  and 
seventeen  of  which  went  through  the  target,  some  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  two  feet.  The  sixty-fifth  and  last  thrown  at  him  entered 
the  calf  of  his  right  leg  and  penetrated  six  inches  through 
This  was  cut  short  before  it  could  be  extracted."  The  dark  race 
could  furnish  a  show,  as  the  Dacians  of  old  amused  their 
conquerors  in  the  amphitheatre. 

It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  chronicle  King's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
orphans.  Before  he  formally  assumed  office  in  Sydney  in  1800 
he  strove  to  remedy  the  evils  which  abounded.    Though  he 
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arrived  in  April,  Hunter  did  not  yield  the  government  to  him 
until  28th  September,  1800.  In  July  1800  he  had  written  to 
say  that  for  a  Female  Orphan  Institution  he  had  bought  a  house 
belonging  to  Captain  Kent,  of  H.M.S.  'Buffalo,'  for  £1539; 
Kent  consenting  to  accept  bills  on  the  Treasury  conditional  on 
approval  of  King's  proceedings.  On  9th  September  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  orphans  thus  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  : 

''  The  necessity  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  save  the  youth  of  this 
colony  from  the  destructive  examples  of  their  abandoned  parents,  and 
others  they  unavoidably  associate  with,  for  want  of  an  asylum  to  draw 
them  from  those  examples,  and  the  assurances  I  have  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  an  institution  of  that  kind  which  I  formed  some 
years,  ago  at  Norfolk  Island,'' 

had  induced  him  to  make  conditional  purchase^  of  Kent's  house, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  management.  Most  of  the 
children  were  of  an  age  when  instruction  and  example,  either 
good  or  bad,  have  full  force.  He  humbly  submitted  the  propriety 
of  sanctioning  the  purchase  of  the  house. 

Funds  for  management  would  be  obtained  from  subscriptions, 
duties  on  entry  and  clearance,  on  landing  goods,  watering 
vessels,  quit-rents,  fines  and  penalties.  In  a  few  days  nearly 
£800  were  subscribed,  and  when  Baudin  was  in  Sydney  he 
generously  gave  £50  to  the  Institution.  There  were  neariy 
1000  children  in  the  colony,  a  large  proportion  illegitimate. 

"  Finer  or  more  neglected  children  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world.*  The  sight  of  so  many  girls  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  verging  on  that  brink  of  ruin  and  prostitution,  which 
several  had  fallen  into,  induced  me  to  set  about  rescuing  the  elder 
girls  from  the  snares  laid  for  them,  and  which  the  horrid  example 
and  treatment  of  many  of  their  parents  hurried  them  into."  [Kent's 
house  was  therefore  conditionally  purchased.]  "  A  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  chaplain,  three  other  oflScers,  Mrs.  King  (the  Governor's 
wife),  Mrs.  Paterson  (Colonel  Paterson's  wife),  accepted  the  office  of 
managing  this  institution.  Forty-nine  girls  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  old  were  received  into  the  charge  of  as  eligible  people  for  that 


*  The  Duke  of  Portland  lost  no  time  in  approving  the  purchase,  and  in 
January  1802  Lord  Hobart  praised  all  the  arrangements  made,  and  promised 
his  own  support 

>  King  to  Duke  of  Portland,  dlst  December,  1801. 
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purpose  as  could  be  selected  in  the  colony.  They  are  victualled  by 
the  Crown,  but  every  other  expense  attendant  on  this  institution  has 
been  defrayed  by  contributions,  fines,  duties  on  shipping,  &c.,  with  no 
other  expense  to  the  public  except  the  house.'' 

A  new  building  was  commenced  in  1801. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  King's  assumption  of  office 
stringent  regulations  were  made  to  prevent  traffic  in  liquor  by 
unlicensed  persons,  and  to  control  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  licensed.  It  was  ordered  (27th  October,  1800)  that  convic- 
tion of  unlicensed  persons  should  entail  forfeiture  of  all  liquor 
found  on  the  premises,  half  to  the  informant  and  half  to  the 
Orphan  Fund.  Sales  by  licensed  persons  at  forbidden  times 
were  to  entail  loss  of  license,  and  a  fine  of  £5,  half  to  the 
informer,  and  half  to  the  Orphan  Fund.  On  every  license  a 
sum  of  £3  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphan  Fund  by  the  licensee. 
Bemoval  of  liquor  from  one  house  to  another,  without  a  written 
permit,  entailed  confiscation,  two  thirds  of  the  articles  seized 
being  "  given  to  the  person  making  such  seizure,  and  the  other 
third  to  the  Orphan  Fund.''  On  the  27th  February,  1801,  it  was 
ordered  that  goats  going  about  untended  should  be  "  forfeited  to 
the  use  of  the  Orphan  School." 

In  June  1802  ad  valorem  duties  of  five  per  cent,  were  imposed 
on  all  goods  brought  for  sale  "  from  any  port  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  "  all  goods,  except  of  British 
manufacture,  brought  from  any  part  of  the  world."  Money 
.arising  from  the  order  was  "  appropriated  to  the  Orphan  Establish- 
ment, which  the  Governor  is  happy  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
has  received  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  support,  and  assurance 
,of  protection." 

In  October  1802,  when  King,  obstructed  by  Colonel  Paterson, 
dispensed  with  his  military  body-guard  and  improvised  a  guard 
of  emancipated  convicts  under  Lieutenant  Bellasis,  it  was  ordered 
that  any  persons  convicted  of  polluting  the  stream  ^  (running 
where  Pitt  Street  now  is)  should  forfeit  £5  to  the  Orphan  Fund 
for  each  offence,  and  that  their  houses  should  '*  be  taken  down." 

^  King's  predecessors  had  laboured  to  protect  the  Tank  Stream.  During 
his  reign  (in  October  1803)  the  '  Sydney  Qazette '  said  that  the  tank  was 
enclosed,  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  sides,  ''and  the  crystal  current 
flows  into  the  basin  with  its  native  purity."  The  'Qazette 'was  under 
Qoverument  control. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  was  entitled  as  treasurer  to  five  per 
cent.,  but  we  are  told  that  he  "  presented  the  amount  to  the 
institution  on  resigning  the  treasurership  when  he  went  to 
England."  In  spite  of  all  these  provisions,  King  wrote,  in 
August  1804,  that  but  for  the  most  rigid  economy  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  committee  the  institution  must  have 
languished.  To  provide  for  its  future  he  had  endowed  it  with  a 
grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land  at  Cabramatta.  The  grant,  with 
a  farm  of  nearly  600  acres  at  Petersham,  near  Sydney,  and  the 
Orphan  House  and  grounds,  were  held  by  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  King,  Mrs.  Paterson,  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  the 
principal  surgeon  (T.  Jamieson),  the  commissary  (J.  Palmer), 
and  the  naval  officer  (Dr.  Harris). 

How  necessary,  and  how  beneficial,  the  institution  had  been 
may  be  gatliered  from  the  last  paper  in  which  its  founder 
described  it  in  1806.  There  were  then  1808  children  of  both 
sexes  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  Only  900  of  them  were 
legitimate.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  maintained 
from  the  Government  stores,  the  rest  by  their  parents.  The 
managing  committee,  under  the  Governor,  had  remained  almost 
the  same  throughout.  When  Marsden  went  to  England  he 
handed  to  the  succeeding  secretary  £845. 

Six  of  the  girls  had  **  been  well  married  and  portioned  with 
£10  sterling  each,  and  eleven  had  been  apprenticed  to  officers' 
wives,  and  other  respectable  persons."  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  girls  were  in  the  school.  As  King  sailed  with  his  wife 
from  Port  Jackson  in  1806,  in  the  ship  which  carried  Mr.  Marsden 
also,  he  wrote : 

"  A  most  sincere  wish  is  formed  by  those  who  have  had  the  principal 
management  of  it,  and  are  about  to  leave  the  colony,  that  its  success 
and  good  management  may  long  continue,  being  well-persuaded  that 
nothing  else  can  make  the  rising  generation  useful  to  themselves  or 
creditable  to  the  country  their  parents  came  from.  Kor  can  those 
who  have  felt  sUch  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  benevolent  institu- 
tion lose  sight  of  the  land  it  is  placed  in  Without  repeating  the  sentence 
— Esto  perpetua — which  has  been  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  asylum, 
and  engraved  on  a  stone  placed  over  the  front  door  of  the  house,  with 
the  month  and  year  of  its  commencement  (2l8t  August  1801).'^  ^ 

1  In   1819  the  school  was  removed  from  George  Street,  Sydney,  to 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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When  King  retired,  in  1806,  he  wrote  a  separate  despatch 
announcing  that  Governor  Bligh  would  protect  the  institution, 
the  intention  of  which  would  be  "  materially  promoted  by  his 
amiable  daughter  having  undertaken  to  succeed  Mrs.  King  in 
the  internal  superintendence." 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1803  to  form  a  similar  asylum  for 
boys  at  the  Hawkesbury.  A  brick  building  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  but  there  was  a  backwardness  in 
giving  subscriptions,  and,  as  the  project  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  compulsory  measures,  the  larger  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  the  building  was  used  as  a  day  school,  taught 
by  an  exemplary  missionary,  who  received  a  small  salary  (£20) 
from  the  Orphan  Fund  for  conducting  Divine  service  on  Sunday, 
The  energetic  Marsden,  with  Dr.  Amdell  and  a  local  committee, 
had  control  over  the  school. 

Though  King  shrunk  from  enforcing  the  establishment  of  a 
Male  Orphan  School,  his  published  oixlers  prove  that  there  was 
hardly  any  exercise  of  authority  which  he  avoided^  and  a  few 
instances  will  give  a  life*like  picture  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  colony.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  (1st  March  1802) 
he  described  the  demands  upon  his  time  thus : 

^'The  most  rigid  economy  is  observed  .  .  .  nor  is  there  a  nail 
issued  but  by  my  written  order ;  which  takes  up  one  entire  day  in 
the  week,  nor  am  I  less  occupied  the  remaining  days  in  other  objects 
of  public  duty  ;  nor  can  the  aflfairs  of  this  colony  be  transacted  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  the  Governor's  immediate  direction  and  control 
in  eveiy  and  the  most  minute  public  transaction." 

When  soon  after  Hunter  s  departure  it  was  ascertained  that 
numbers  of  convicts,  by  bribes  to  clerks  (also  convicts)  employed 
by  the  Government,  had  fraudulently  procured  the  alteration  of 
the  registers  of  their  sentences,  stringent  measures  were  taken  to 
vindicate  the  law,  and  musters  both  of  convicts  and  of  settlers 
were  rigidly  enforced.    It  was  necessary  even  for  a  free  labourer 

Arthur's  Hill,  Paramatta,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marsden,  a 
building  had  been  completed  in  the  course  of  five  years — 1813  to  1818 — on 
land  granted  by  King.  Writing  to  Mrs,  King  in  1811  Marsden  said :  "The 
Orphan  School  still  goes  on.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  men 
in  power,  but  I  believe  that  everything  now  relative  to  the  school  is 
well." 
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to  carry  a  pass  from  a  magistrate.  One  General  Order  is  worth 
perusal : 

"6th  August,  1802.  The  settlers,  and  other  persons  cultivating 
or  occupying  grounds  by  grants  lease,  rental,  or  permission,  will  be 
mustered  by  the  Governor,  at  the  following  times  and  places,  via.— 
Those  in  Sydney  and  its  districts  at  Government  House  there,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  the  10th  instant^  at  eight  o'clock.  At  Paramatta 
.  .  .  at  Grovemment  House  there  .  .  .  at  eight  a.m.  At  Hawkeabury 
at  Grovemment  House  there  on  Monday  morning,  the  16th  instant,  at 
eight  o'clock.  Officers,  civil  and  military,  holding  ground  as  above, 
are  directed  to  give  an  account  of  their  farms,  stock,  &a,  according  to 
the  forms  left  with  the  Governor's  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden, 
and  T.  Amdell,  Esq.  Those  forms  are  to  be  filled  up  previous  to  the 
day  of  muster,  at  the  respective  settlements  where  the  farms  may  be 
placed." 

In  1801  and  1802,  by  General  Orders,  limitations  were  imposed 
as  to  the  number  of  assigned  servants  allowed,  and  as  to  those 
who,  when  assigned,  "  would  be  victualled  by  the  Crown.  The 
population  £Eurt  becoming  scattered  over  an  area  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  square  miles  was  still  kept  closely  in  leading- 
strings. 

In  August  1798  Hunter  had  issued  strong  injunctions  for  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  by  all  in  the  colony ;  and  directed 
"  that  the  women,  who,  to  their  disgrace,  are  far  worse  than  the 
men,  be  most  strictly  looked  after,  and  ordered  to  attend  Divine 
service  regularly,  or  they  will  expose  themselves  to  punishment." 
"  As  example  from  superiors  is  certainly  highly  effectual  in  all 
such  cases,"  ofiScers  were  told  to  send  their  domestics  to  church, 
and  the  Governor 

**  desires  he  MAT  have,  and  he  trusts  he  SHALL  have,  the  assistance 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military."  ...  "If 
due  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  Orders,  and  such  shameful  conduct 
in  the  people  more  rigidly  looked  after,  the  Governor  is  resolved  to 
shut  up  every  public-house,  and  to  prosecute  with  the  utmost  rigour 
all  who  shall  attempt  to  retail  strong  liquors  without  regular 
permission." 

Hunter  repeated  his  Orders  in  1799  and  1800.  King  confirmed 
them  in  October  1800,  and  added  this  practical  argument :  "  All 
sentinels  and  watchmen  are  to  confine  every  person  who  may  be 

C  G    2 
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strolling  about  the  towns  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta  during  the 
hours  of  Divine  service." 

The  missionaries  who  took  refuge  in  Sydney  when  driven 
from  Tahiti  in  1798,  were  kindly  received  by  Governor  Hunter ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chaplain/testified  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  that  several  of  them  had  "  almost  from  the  first  gone  to 
the  settlements  established  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  to 
preach  and  exhort  amongst  the  settlers."  Mr.  Johnson's  retire- 
ment in  1801  left  Samuel  Marsden  in  the  post  of  principal 
chaplain,  and  a  passage  in  one  of  King's  despatches  (1804) 
proves  that  the  missionaries  still  laboured. 

"  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  but  one  regular  clergjrman, 
who  does  duty  on  Sunday  morning  at  Sydney,  and  in  the  afternoon 
at  Paramatta,  and  generally  once  in  the  week  he  visits  one  of  the  out 
districts  for  this  purpose ;  and  so  sensible  have  I  been,  in  conformity 
with  my  early  education,  of  enforcing  an  attendance  to  religious  duties, 
that  1  have  caused  three  missionaries,  formerly  at  Tahiti,  with  their 
families,  to  be  victualled,  and  receive  other  indulgences,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  reading  prayers  and  preaching  every  Sunday  at  those 
Settlements  that  the  Bev.  S.  Marsden  cannot  attend,  and  I  am  happy 
to  assure  your  Lordship,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  those  religious 
meetings  are  duly  and  numerously  attended." 

In  another  despatch  King  mentioned  that  he  had  given  a 
conditional  emancipation  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton,  "sent  from 
Ireland  for  seditious  practices,"  and  "directed  him  to  perform 
Divine  Service  at  Norfolk  Island,"  Mr.  Fulton's  conduct  after 
arriving  in  the  colony  having  been  "most  exemplary."  Mr. 
Fulton  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  appointment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Dixon,  in 
1803,  has  been  mentioned.  It  was  discontinued  in  1804,  when 
the  rebellion  showed  that  if  he  was  loyal  he  was  unable  to 
control  his  countrymen,  while  if  he  was  disloyal  there  was  no 
need  to  encourage  him.  When  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
reached  Sydney,  the  next  Sunday  was  appointed  as  a  Day  of 
Thanksgiving.  Services  were  ordered  to  be  held  at  Sydney,  in 
front  of  Government  House,  Paramatta,  Castle  Hill,  and  Hawkes- 
bury,  "  at  which  places  all  persons  not  prevented  by  sickness  are 
expected  to  attend."  Three  volleys  were  fired  after  the  service, 
and  the  battery  at  Dawes'  Point  fired  a  salute. 
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The  general  powers  of  the  Governor  were  stretched  to  great 
length  in  New  South  Wales,  although  it  will  be  remembered  to 
his  credit  that  at  Norfolk  Island  King  had  stoutly  contended 
that  no  freed  man  should  be  flogged.  In  July  1804,  "  a  general 
muster  of  all  the  male  prisoners  on  and  off  the  stores;  also 
freemen  of  all  descriptions  (except  those  who  hold  ground  by 
grant,  lease,  or  rental)  on  or  off  the  stores,"  was  ordered  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  instant,  at  the  various  centres  of  population. 
Women  were  to  attend  on  the  12th.  "All  persons  who  do  not 
appear  at  these  musters  will  be  taken  up  as  vagrants,  and 
punished  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law,  if  free."  Prisoners 
failing  to  attend  were  to  be  sent  to  the  gaol  gang  for  twelve 
months.  Returns  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  islands, 
or  elsewhere,  were  called  for,  and  owners  of  vessels  not  giving  in 
the  names  of  their  people  were  "  on  conviction  before  two  magis- 
trates to  be  fined — five  pounds  to  the  Orphans,  for  each  person 
whose  name  is  not  given  in."  On  the  4th  August,  1804,  it  was 
ordered  that  no 

"  prisoner  or  freeman  who  is  not  a  settler,  is  to  leave  the  place  he 
resides  in  without  a  pass  from  the  magistrate  or  officer  in  command  of 
the  district.  ...  If  a  freeman  ofTeuds  he  will,  on  conviction,  labour 
three  months  for  the  public ;  a  prisoner  to  receive  a  corporal  punish- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
lashes.  .  .  .  Persons  employing  or  harbouring  any  prispner  or  freeman 
without  seeing  his  certificate  or  permission,  will  on  conviction  be  fined 
£5 ;  and  2«.  6d,  for  each  day  such  freeman  or  prisoner  has  been 
harboured  or  employed ;  and  ^20 ;  with  2&  6d.  each  day  any  prisoner 
has  been  harboured  or  employed  until  he  is  regularly  indented  for, 
according  to  the  Orders  of  January  6th,  1804." 

These  orders  were  promulgated  shortly  after  the  rebellion,  and 
rigid  as  they  were,  they  did  not  shake  the  public  confidence  in 
him  to  whose  vigilance  was  attributed  a  general  escape  from 
savage  slaughter.  The  Orders  of  January  1804  furnished  a  com- 
plete form  of  indenture  which  employers  were  to  subscribe  on 
receiving  convicts  as  "Indented  Servants."  In  the  indenture 
was  embodied  a  former  Order  of  October  1800,  prescribing  the 
duties  of  masters  in  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and  controlling 
their  servants,  and  reporting  misconduct  to  the  Government. 

Some  special   di€Sculties  with    regard   to  convicts   may  be 
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mentioned  under  the  head  of  arbitrary  Orders,  for  the  whole  of 
the  prisoner  class  was  subject  to  them  without  appeal.  The 
manner  in  which  Sang  asserted  their  equitable  claim  to  pro- 
tection against  personal  violence,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  law  which  Grose  and  others  had  permitted  the  military 
to  supersede,  has  been  told  already,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
general  government.  The  following  paragraph  in  a  despatch  ^ 
shows  the  weapons  with  which  the  wilier  convicts  contended 
against  their  keepers. 

'•  A  few  days  previous  to  Gk)vemor  Hunter's  departure  from  this 
colony,  the  person  who  acted  as  his  clerk  was  discovered  to  have  made 
several  erasements  in  the  indents  sent  with  the  convicts  to  this  colony, 
which  it  has  since  appeared  was  done  foi  the  reward  of  £12  for 
changing  from  'life'  to  seven  years,  and  more  in  some  cases.  It 
appeared  that  at  least  two  hundred  prisoners  have  had  their  terms 
thus  changed,  which  has  introduced  such  confusion  into  the  indents 
and  Orders  in  Council  by  which  these  convicts  were  transported,  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  tracing  any  convict's  term  of  transportation 
but  by  secret  inquiries  and  secondary  means. 

"  It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the  (convict)  clerks  in  my  office 
have  had  similar  transactions,  and  received  considerable  property  from 
convicts  to  change  their  times,  but  as  the  indents  and  Orders  in 
Coimcil  have  been  constantly  in  my  own  possession  they  were  soon 
detected,  and  a  stop  put  to  it,  as  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  the 
enclosed  notice.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  this  circumstance  to 
account  for  the  numbers  who  may  have  been  taken  up  in  England  as 
having  escaped  from  this  colony." 

Condign  punishment  was  meted  out  to  clerks  on  several 
occasions.  Transportation  to  Norfolk  Island  was  a  ready 
resource.  To  facilitate  detection  Lord  Hobart,  29th  August, 
1802,  sent  to  King  duplicate  lists  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the 
colony  during  Hunter's  "  administration,  specifying  the  several 
periods  of  their  respective  sentences."  The  escape  of  convicts 
concealed  in  departing  vessels  (even  without  the  connivance  of 
the  captains)  may  be  illustrated  by  one  example.  S.  Halcrow 
of  '  La  Fortune,'  private  ship  of  war,  wrote  thus,  3rd  February 
1802,  to  King  from  Bio  Janeiro : 

1  King  to  Duke  of  Portland,  2l8t  August,  1801.  An  original  indent  in 
Governor  King's  possession  aided  in  detection  of  the  frauds. 
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"Alter  leaving  Poirt  Jackaon  (June  1801),  and  your  officers  attend- 
ing to  search  the  ship  and  to  muster  the  people  permitted  by  your 
Excellency  to  come  on  board,  near  three  days  had  elapsed  when  it  was 
observed  there  were  a  number  of  strange  faces  upon  deck.  The  hands 
were  called  out,  and  found,  upon  muster,  nineteen  men  who  had  found 
means  to  get  on  board  and  stow  themselves  away,  which  men  were 
immediately  confined  in  irons  and  put  on  prisoners'  allowance.  I 
found  they  were  sickly  from  confinement,  and  was  obliged  to  release 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  healtL" 

At  St.  Maria  Island,  while  the  privateer  was  "  wooding  and 
watering/'  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  escaped.  At  Bio 
the  remainder  got  on  shore  ''  by  the  guard  boat  and  by  swim- 
ming." A  leak  had  driven  Halcrow  into  Rio.  He  bad  been 
''  unsuccessful,  taking  only  one  brig  in  ballast,  and  one  loaded 
with  sugar,  &c."  He  sent  the  names  of  the  runaways,  and 
hoped  their  escape  in  his  ship  would  not  be  imputed  to  his 
neglect,  *'  as  they  have  been,  from  the  provisions  consumed,  a 
great  loss  to  the  cruise.  I  beg  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  King, 
and  remain,"  &c. 

The  "  stow-aways,"  as  convicts  concealed  in  ships  were 
called,  had  in  1799  caused  a  remonstrance  from  India  to 
Oovemor  Hunter,  against  the  system  which  permitted  them 
to  escape  to  India  in  offensive  numbers.  Not  only  was  it 
desired  to  exclude  convicts  under  sentence,  but  "  those  of  every 
description,  whether  the  period  of  their  transportation  should 
have  expired  or  otherwise."  In  July  1800  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  in  Council,  again  wrote  to  Governor  Hunter.  The 
arrival  of  the  convict  class  was  "prejudicial  to  the  British 
character  and  interests."  He  enclosed  a  proclamation  issued  at 
Fort  William.  He  suggested  that  Hunter  should  ship  freedmen 
to  "  any  place  out  of  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,"  and  that  commanders  of  India-bound  ships  should 
enter  into  "  bonds  not  to  permit  such  persons  to  land  in  any 
part  of  India." 

In  March  1801  King  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  Hunter  had  received  or  answered  the  first  despatch 
from  India.  He  had  made  stringent  orders  to  meet  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley's  views,  and  transmitted  copies  to  each  presidency. 
He  explained  that  the  Qovemment  did  not  provide  return 
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passages  for  freedmen.  He  enclosed  the  form  of  certificate 
issued  to  freedmen  allowed  to  leave  the  colony.  He  would 
send  to  each  presidency  lists  of  recipients  of  such  certificates, 
without  which  they  could  be  treated  as  "  runaways."  A  bond 
was  required  from  every  ship-master  going  to  India,  "not  to 
land  any  person  from  hence  without  the  Qovemor's  certificate " 
in  that  behalf.  He  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  Qovemor-General  and  of  the  regulations  made. 
Early  in  1805  the  regulations  were  made  more  stringent  The 
master  of  every  ship  was  compelled  "  before  entering  into  any 
communication  with  the  settlement,"  to  give  security,  himself 
in  £500, 

''  and  two  sufficient  freeholders  or  well*known  merchants  or  dealers 
in  the  sum  of  £50  each,  not  to  carry  oflF  any  person  whatever  without 
the  Gk)vemor's  certificate  of  a  convict  having  served  his  or  her  term  of 
transportation,  and  a  free  man  or  woman  having  no  detainer  lodged. 
Kor  is  he  to  depart  himself  without  the  Governor's  leave,  under  an 
additional  penalty  of  £50/' 

The  ill-usage  to  which  the  convicts  were  sometimes  subjected 
deserves  exposure.  Far  from  the  scope  of  ordinary  law,  and 
from  the  eyes  of  its  creatures,  an  inhuman  master  of  a  ship  with 
a  cargo  of  convicts  exercised  powers  of  which  it  was  hard  to 
prevent  the  abuse.  A  vessel,  the  '  Boyal  Admiral,'  arrived  in 
November  1800  with  convicts  who  had  suflfered  much  on  the 
voyage.  Writing  on  the  30th  October,  1802,  King  said  he  did 
not  apprehend  they  would  ever  recover  strength.  It  was  the 
Governor's  habit  to  visit  newly-arrived  convict  vessels  and 
inquire  how  the  prisoners  had  behaved,  and  whether  they  them- 
selves desired  to  prefer  complaints. 

In  JunB  and  July  1802  the  'Hercules'  and  'Atlas'  arrived 
with  Irish  convicts,  '<  after  a  passage  (King  to  Lord  Hobart,  30th 
October,  1802)  of  nearly  seven  months,rwith  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  convicts  in  a  dead  or  in  a  dying  state."  Sixty-three  out  of 
151  male  convicts  died  on  the  voyage  in  the  '  Atlas.'  By  the 
log-books,  &c.,  your  Lordship  '*  will  observe  the  dreadful  diseases 
that  raged  on  board  those  ships,  and  the  consequent  great 
mortality,  exclusive  of  the  numbers  killed  on  board  the '  Hercules ' 
in  a  mutiny."  The  miserable  state  of  the  survivors,  their  filthy 
condition  on  arrival,  and  the  fact  that  a  quantity  of  merchandise 
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had  deprived  the  convicts  of  air  and  means  of  cleanliness,  had 
demanded  an  investigation,  the  result  of  which  the  Governor 
sent  to  England.  The  case  was  rendered  more  glaring  by  the 
fact  that  five  other  convict  ships  had  recently  arrived  with  all 
their  people  "  in  excellent  state  of  health  and  strength  of  body," 
while  those  in  the  '  Hercules '  and  '  Atlas '  were  '*  in  a  state 
shocking  to  humanity/'  To  the  master  of  the  '  Coromandel ' 
King  conveyed  his  pleasure  "  at  the  general  thankfulness  and 
gratitude  every  prisoner  expressed  for  your  care  and  attention 
during  the  voyage." 

On  arrival  of  the  *  Atlas '  and  *  Hercules  '  "  some  of  the  con- 
victs were  lying  dead  with  heavy  irons  on,  and  many  died  as 
they  were  coming  from  the  ship  to  the  hospital."  ^  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  King's  Commissioners,  Lieutenant 
Fowler,  of  H.M.S.  '  Investigator,'  Dr.  Harris,  the  naval  officer, 
and  Mr.  Law,  the  master  of  a  South  Sea  whaler,  condemned  the 
gross  misconduct  on  board  of  the  '  Hercules '  and  '  Atlas.' 

The  Transport  Commissioners  were  advised  by  their  solicitor 
that  "  no  suit  could  be  prosecuted  in  the  colony  for  a  breach  of 
charter-party "  with  them,  but  proceedings  were  taken  against 
the  master  of  the  '  Atlas '  by  T.  Jamieson,  the  surgeon,  who  had 
sailed  as  a  passenger,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ship* at 
Rio.  The  abductor  H.  B.  Hayes  associated  intimately  with 
the  master,  and  Jamieson  brought  actions  against  both,  in 
Sydney.  Hayes  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment; 
Brooks,  the  master,  was  ordered  to  pay  £100  damages. 

The  ruffian  who  commanded  the  *  Hercules '  nearly  paid  for 
his  atrocities  with  his  life.  He  reported  thus  the  mutiny  which 
occurred  on  board.  Two  sentinels  were  on  the  quarter-deck. 
The  other  soldiers  were  between  decks  and  unarmed.  The 
master,  chief  officer,  surgeon,  and  purser,  with  Captain  Wilson 
a  passenger,  were  at  dinner.  Screams  of  convict  women  were 
heard.  A  rush  had  been  made,  and  the  sentinel  was  over- 
powered. 

"  I  came  forward  with  my  officers  and  Captain  Wilson,  and  immedi- 
ately shot  one  man,  who  had  a  blunderbuss  presented  at  me,  but  the 

^  King  to  Transport  Commissioners,  9th  August,  1802.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  ships  and  treatment  of  convicts  was  greatly  due  to 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry. 
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piece  did  not  go  off;  some  more  of  the  insuTgents  were  killed  by  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  and  the  convicts,  seeing  their  intention  frustrated, 
ran  forward  as  speedily  as  they  came  aft,  and  the  ship's  company 
and  troops  now  being  collected  together,  began  to  vent  their  rage  upon 
such  of  the  insurgents  as  were  to  be  found  on  deck,  in  beating  them 
with  cutlasses  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  until  at  length  they 
forced  them  down  into  the  prison.  When  the  tumult  had  entirely 
subsided  we  found  twelve  of  the  convicts  killed,  and  ten  wounded, 
two  of  whom  died  soon  after." 

(The  death  of  one  man  Brooks  thought  it  dangerous  to  leave 
unexplained.) 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  Jeremiah  Prendergass,  who 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  affray  I  had  been  obliged  to  shoot,  was  a 
desperate  ringleader,  and  a  man  that  had  been  reported  to  me  as  a 
person  singled  out  to  head  another  party  in  case  the  first  had  failed. 
I  had  this  information  from  James  Tracy,  who  then  conceived  himself 
in  a  dyiug  state.     He  is  now  living.'' 

The  defence  of  the  shooting  of  Prendergass  seemed  indirectly 
to  prove  that  what  Brooks  called  "  the  latter  end  of  the  affray  " 
was  really  some  time  after  its  conclusion.  King's  Commissioners 
were  directed  ''  to  inquire  whether  the  master  was  necessitated 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities."  They  thought  he  was,  but  that 
the  matter  should  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court. 

Five  of  the  sailors  were  tried  for  complicity  in  the  mutiny, 
and  were  acquitted.  Brooks  was  tried  for  the  shooting  in  the 
affiray,  and  for  shooting  the  ringleader  *'  (it  was  alleged)  some 
time  after  the  mutiny."  * 

"  On  the  first  count  he  was  acquitted,  and  in  the  second  he  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  J^OO 
to  the  Orphan  School,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  it  was  paid.  As  a 
doubt  arose  in  my  mind  respecting  the  propriety  of  his  being  fined,  I 
have  given  a  conditional  remission  of  that  part  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  have  referred  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  for  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  being  signified  thereon ;  and  that  the  course  of  justice  may 
not  be  perverted  (if  I  am  wrong  respecting  the  fine),  the  master  is 
bound  over  to  abide  by  that  determination  and  to  surrender  himself 
within  five  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  port  of  London." 

^  King  to  TraDsport  Commissioners,  9th  August,  1802. 
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King  ''  respectfdlly  hoped  **  that  if  the  sentence  should  be 
confirmed  the  money  might  be  ''  transmitted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution  it  was  adjudged  to/' 

His  despatches  at  this  time  were  written  while  the  military 
were  combined  to  oppose  him,  and  Paterson  was  withholding 
information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  French,  but  under  no 
circumstances  was  the  Orphan  School  forgotten. 

The  escape  of  convicts  by  ships  required  continual  watching. 
When  the  trusty  Flinders  was  sailing  from  Sydney  in  1803  as 
passenger  in  H.M.S. '  Porpoise/  King  instructed  him  to  deliver 
to  the  Dutch  commandant  at  Timor,  to  labour  there,  any  convicts 
who  might  be  found  secreted  in  the  'Porpoise'  or  the  ships 
accompanying  her.  The  labour  was  to  be  "  a  sufficient  indem- 
nification "  for  the  provisions.  Flinders  was  to  show  the  Dutch- 
man the  form  of  certificate  given  to  persons  allowed  to  leave  the 
colony,  and  to  ask  him  in  case  of  **  persons  who  appear  to  have 
come  from  hence  unprovided  with  a  similar  pass,  to  detain  them 
and  keep  them  the  same  as  if  they  were  Dutch  felons  until  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  them  hither."  If  the 
Dutchman  would  not  receive  runaways  found  in  the  '  Porpoise,' 
Flinders  was  to  exact  a  bond  from  the  masters  of  the  ships  to 
deliver  the  prisoners  into  custody  in  India  for  re-transmission  to 
Sydney,  or  to  take  them  to  England  if  no  ship  was  about  to  sail 
to  Australia  from  India.  All  that  Flinders  did  he  was  to  report 
in  England,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  conversion  of 
English  into  Dutch  felonry  would  have  excited  surprise  if  the 
French  Qovemor  at  the  Mauritius  had  not,  after  the  shipwreck 
of  the  '  Porpoise,'  intercepted  Flinders  on  the  way  and  almost 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  felon  himself. 

The  Governor-General  in  India  was  as  arbitrary  as  the  Governor 
in  Sydney.  A  convict  was  landed  in  Calcutta  in  1800  from  the 
ship  '  Hunter,'  commanded  by  one  Hingston.  The  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  directed  the  seizure  of  Hingston  and  of  his  ship,  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  condemn  the  vessel  and  all  the 
"  persons  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade  in  India  in  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  terrified 
Hingston  falsely  averred  that  he  had  gone  to  India  with  the 
approbation  of  Governor  Hunter,  and  the  Marquis  relented. 
King  exposed  Hingston's  fraud,  and  hoped  (October  1801)  that  the 
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Indian  Qoverament  would  put  no  faith  in  similar  declarations 
made  by  persons  not  holding 

"  my  permission  in  writing,  which  will  never  be  granted  except  in  such 
cases  of  necessity  as  are  at  present  unforeseen.  ...  I  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  Excellency's  wish  to  promote  the  interest  of  this 
colony,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  any  description  of  people  from 
this  colony  to  any  port  in  India." 

The  better  to  prevent  escape  to  India,  King  sent  in  1802  to 
the  East  India  Company's  supercargo  at  Canton  lists  of  all 
persons  permitted  by  him  to  leave  the  colony,  and  suggested 
that  passengers  in  ships  sailing  from  the  colony  by  way  of  China 
to  England  should  be  mustered  on  arrival  at  and  departure 
from  Macao.  By  these  means  he  preserved  the  goodwill  of  the 
Qovemor-Qeneral,  which  was  of  no  slight  benefit  to  the  struggling 
colony,  so  sorely  in  need  of  food  and  live  stock  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

American  vessels  often  sinned  against  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Governor.  In  1804  two  American  vessels  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  harbour  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  In  1805  four  men  holding 
tickets-of-leave  (which  enabled  them  to  work  on  their  own 
account  in  the  colony),  with  another  convict,  were  found  secreted 
in  an  American  whaler.  They  were  ordered  to  receive  fifty 
lashes,  and  to  be  sent  to  labour  at  Castle  Hill.  In  1806  another 
American  vessel,^  having  shipped  a  British  subject  contrary  to 
law,  was  forbidden  to  land  any  part  of  her  cargo. 

Port  Jackson  saw  strange  scenes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.    In  1806  there  was  a  mutiny  on  board  the  colonial 

1  It  was  not  only  in  the  days  of  Governor  King  that  the  American  ship- 
masters caused  trouhled  in  this  manner.  In  1819  the  '  Dromedary  *  (store- 
ship)  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Zealand.  An  American  vessel,  the 
'General  Gates,*  was  there  also,  and  the  commander  of  the  *  Dromedary,' 
hearing  that  convicts  were'^on  hoard  of  the  '  General  Gates/  went  on  hoard 
and  took  them  away.  The  master  of  the  American  vessel  had  "  solemnly 
declared  "  that  there  were  hut  two  convicts  who  had  "  secreted  themselves." 
Nine  were  found.  "  It  was  determined  to  seize  the  ship,  and  send  her  into 
Port  Jackson,  there  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  commander's  misconduct" — 
•Journal  of  Ten  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,'  by  R.  A  Cruise,  Cap- 
tain 84th  Regiment.  London:  182.8.  Captain  Cruise  commanded  the 
military  on  board  the  *  Dromedary,'  which  carried  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  proceeded  to  New  Zealand  to  obt^iin  spars. 
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schooner  '  Governor  Hunter/  All  persons  "  concerned  in  colonial 
vessels  were  ordered  to  cause  the  people  they  employed  to  go 
on  board  some  of  the  vessels  in  the  Cove  at  8  a.m.  to  witness 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  these  daring  offenders,  whose 
example  it  is  hoped  wiU  prevent  acts  of  so  destructive  a  tendency." 
The  'Sydney  Gazette'  narrated  that  the  mutineers  "were 
punished  through  the  cove  in  different  boats  equipped  for  that 
purpose." 

The  money  question  troubled  the  colonists  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  a  proclamation  in  November  1800 
King  notified  that  His  Majesty  had  graciously  sent  a  supply  of 
copper  coin  which  was  to  pass  current  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
for  each  coin  weighing  one  ounce,  ''  stamped  with  the  profile  of 
His  Majesty  on  one  side  and  of  Britannia  on  the  other."  At  the 
same  time  a  table  of  specie  legally  circulating  in  the  colony  was 
published. 

**  A  guinea  

Ajohanna  

A  half-ditto  

A  ducat  

A  gold  mohar        

A  pagoda  

A  Spanish  dollar 

A  rupee  ... 

A  Dutch  guilder    ...         

An  English  shilling  

A  copper  coin  of  one  ounce  2 

God  save  the  King." 

The  exportation  or  importation  of  copper  coin  by  the  public 
was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties,  and  confiscation  of  the 
coin;  and  the  authorized  copper  coin  could  not  be  legally 
tendered  in  sums  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  In  1804,  to 
check  "  vexatious  suits,"  King  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at  eight 
per  cent. ;  any  one  receiving  more  than  that  rate  was  to  forfeit 
"treble  the  value,  to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund  as  the 
Governor  may  direct." 

A  singular  importation  was  made  in  1803.  A  Government 
mineralogist  accompanied  Collins  to  settle  at  Fort  Phillip.     But 
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the  golden  treasures  of  that  part  of  the  colony  were  not  then  to 
be  unlocked.  In  1805  the  same  mmeralogist  was  at  Sydney,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  he,  Adolerious  £.  W.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  should 
"  pass  uninterrupted  and  receive  assistance  in  his  researches." 

In  1801  the  settlers  at  the  Hawkesbury,  alleging  that  they 
could  not  pay  their  debts,  "  owing  to  extortions  practised  upon 
them,"  petitioned  "for  one  year's  suspension  of  the  Civil  Courts 
of  Judicature."  The  Governor  reminded  them  of  "  the  incon- 
siderate conduct  of  a  great  part  of  those  whose  names  appear  in 
the  petition,  and  the  flagrant  abuses  they  have  made  of  the 
exertions  used  to  extricate  them  from  the  state  they  were  in  last 
year."  They  had  not  been  obedient  "  in  reducing  the  price  of 
labour  among  the  freemen,"  and  he  was  "  sorry  to  observe  thAt 
idleness  and  dissipation  among  the  settlers,  which  must  ever 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and  dependence :  he 
means  their  destructive  propensity  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  to  obtain  a  taste  of  which  many  of  them  have  sacrificed 
the  fruits  of  their  whole  year's  labour  and  maintenance."  He 
hoped  that  the  success  of  the  whale  fishery  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  supply  the  settlers  with  articles  at  a  low  pftce, 
would  excite  a  "  general  spirit  of  exertion ; "  he  had  postponed 
the  meeting  of  the  Court  till  after  the  sowing  of  wheat  was 
finished,  but  it  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty  to  impede 
the  due  course  of  the  law,  though  he  hoped  the  creditors  would 
not  be  needlessly  oppressive. 

The  Orders  to  restrain  traffic  in  spirits  have  already  been 
spoken  of.  With  regard  to  general  traffic  it  was  annoimced  by 
General  Order  aimed  against  monopoly  and  extortion  (1st 
October,  1800), 

*'  that  the  inhabitants  will  be  informed  whether  Government  purchases 
the  whole  or  any  part,  and  notice  published  of  the  rates  at  which  such 
articles  will  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  public  stores 
under  proper  and  equal  restrictions ;  and  should  the  Governor  decline 
purchasing  on  the  public  account,  measures  wUl  be  taken  to  asoertain 
the  value  of  the  articles,  and  in  no  case  will  private  retailers  be  allowed 
to  charge  more  than  20  per  cent  on  the  purchase  from  the  ship." 

The  value  was  to  be  estimated  at  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  on 
the  English  or  Indian  price ;  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  retail. 
"  And  aa  it  has  been  the  custom  of  dealers  and  theii  agents  in  this 
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colony,  in  order  to  recover  the  roinoas  charges  they  have  made  on 
individuals,  to  procure  their  notes  of  hand  for  payment,  virithout  speci- 
fying hov7  those  dehts  have  heen  incurred,  the  Governor,  considering 
himself  authorized  hy  his  instructions,  and  the  local  situation  of  the 
colony  and  its  inhahitants,  hereby  directs  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Courts  of  Judicature  not  to  take  cognizance  of  any  suit,  action  or 
demand  for  the  recovery  of  any  alleged  debts,  unless  the  plaintiff 
produces  a  bill  (and  on  oath  if  required),  specifying  the  consideration 
and  the  price  for  which  the  defendant  becomes  indebted  to  him." 

The  sailor  borrov^ed  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Edward  the  First, 
when  some  of  the  clergy,  bending  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
would  have  rejected  their  duty  to  the  State.  He  denied  them 
in  return  the  benefit  of  his  courts,  and  the  insults  and  rapine 
to  which  they  were  exposed  brought  them  back  to  obedience. 
Promissory  notes  of  all  kinds,  and  forgeries  of  them,  gave 
much  trouble  in  Sydney.  In  1800  written  promissory  notes 
were  forbidden,  after  the  30th  November,  and  "that  the 
inhabitants  may  not  lose  their  claims  on  each  other^  and  for 
their  future  accommodation,  blank  printed  forms  "  were  supplied 
by  the  Government  An  Order  in  1802  rendered  it  compulsory 
to  register  every  assignment  of  property ;  unregistered  assign- 
ments being  made  illegal.  An  Ordinance  of  1801  prescribed 
that  bakers  should  use  only  one  quality  of  flour,  t.  e.  of  meal 
from  which  twenty-four  pounds  of  bran  had  been  taken  from 
one  hundred  pounds.  Offending  bakers  were  to  be  fined  £10, 
and  their  ovens  were  to  be  pulled  down.  The  weight  of  the 
loaf  was  fixed,  and  on  the  15th  May,  1801,  a  General  Order 
notified  that  for  selling  a  loaf  six  ounces  short  in  weight,  a 
baker's  oven  had  been  pulled  down  and  he  had  been  fined. 
"  This  notice  is  inserted  to  convince  every  description  of  pei-sons 
that  the  Governor  is  determined  on  having  his  orders  enforced.'^ 
Butchers  also  were  licensed.  By  a  Proclamation,  16th  March, 
1802,  King  announced  that  he  and  the  magistrates  would  license 
two  butchers  in  Sydney  and  one  in  Paramatta.  Unlicensed 
persons  would  be  fined  £5  for  each  offence.  No  cow,  ewe,  or 
breeding  sow  was  to  be  killed.  Weekly  returns  of  the  male 
stock  slaughtered  were  to  be  given  to  the  Governor.  licensees 
were  to  give  no  more  than  thirteen  pence  per  lb,  for  mutton, 
and  sixpence  per  lb.  for  swine's  flesh,  and  to  "  demand  no  more 
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than  fifteen  pence  per  lb.  for  mutton  and  eight  pence  per  lb.  for 
swine's  flesh/'  In  October  1804, the  butchers  having  "combined 
with  a  few  individuals,"  further  Orders  extended  the  number  of 
licensed  butchers  to  six  in  Sydney,  two  at  Paramatta,  and  one  at 
Hawkesbury.  The  price  of  beef  was  fixed  (from  the  average  of 
tenders)  at  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per  lb.,  of  mutton  at  one 
shilling,  and  of  pork  at  eight-pence  halfpenny.  Each  licensee 
was  to  pay  two  pounds  sterling  to  the  Orphan  Fund. 

A  public  brewery  was  established  at  Paramatta  in  1803. 
King  wrote  (August  1803),  "  much  barley  has  been  saved  this 
year.  I  hope  a  final  blow  wiU  be  given  to  the  desire  of  obtain- 
ing as  well  as  the  importation  of  spirits,  the  yearly  difference  of 
which  your  Lordship  wiU  observe  by  the  enclosed  return."  It 
was  diflScult  to  keep  watch  over  convict  servants  and  overseers, 
and  after  a  time  the  brewery  was  let  at  a  rate  which  returned 
interest  on  its  cost.  King  wrote  (15th  March  1806),  that  he 
hoped  it  might  thus  be  turned  "  to  as  good  an  account  as  possible 
in  preventing  the  thirst  for  spirits."  When  a  rumour  reached 
him  that  some  settlers  were  reaping  their  barley  before  it  was 
ripe;  "which  will  evidently  defeat  the.  intention  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  beer,  as  malt  cannot  be  made  from  barley 
thus  reaped,"  it  was  ordered  that  "  in  case  the  quantity  turned 
in  should  not  appear  equal  in  quality  to  the  sample,  or  that  it 
does  not  vegetate  when  malted,  one  half  of  such  barley  will  be 
forfeited  for  the  imposition."  Flax  and  woollen  factories  were 
established,  and  prices  for  their  produce  were  fixed.  Salt  was 
made  in  pans,  both  in  Sydney  and  at  Newcastle.  The  establish- 
ment at  Sydney,  like  the  brewery,  was  for  greater  economy 
leased  after  a  time.  Like  all  his  predecessors  King  paid  great 
attention  to  agriculture,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  like 
Phillip,  that  he  could  not  make  farmers  out  of  pickpockets. 

In  1801  he  made,  and  in  1804  he  repeated,  an  Order  that — 

"  No  person  whatever  is  to  set  fire  to  any  stubble  without  giving 
his  neighbours  sufficient  notice ;  and  not  then  until  every  person  is 
prepared  by  having  their  wheat  stacked  and  secured.  Should  any 
person  neglect  this  necessary  regulation,  they  will,  on  conviction,  be 
obliged  to  make  good  all  losses  sustained  by  such  neglect.  No  per- 
sons whatever  are  to  smoke  pipes  or  light  fires  near  any  wheat-stacks, 
public  or  private."  • 
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From  a  "muster  in   1806"   King  compiled  the  following 
statement : 

LAND  HELD  BT 

The  Crown  

32  Civil  Officers 

29  Military  and  Naval  Officers  ... 

329  holding  various  allotments  up 

to  and  including  30  acres  each 

56  from  30  to  50  acres 

143  from  50  to  100  acres 
82  from  100  to  200  acres 
23  from  200  to  300  acres 
13  from  300  acres  upwards 


About  20,000  acres  had  been  "  cleared  of  timber."  Of  the  acres 
in  cultivation  about  6000  were  in  wheat,  nearly  4000  in  maize, 
1000  in  barley,  only  80  acres  in  oats,  433  in  "orchard  and 
garden,"  185  in  potatoes,  and  less  than  40  in  pease  and  beans. 
The  average  yield  was  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  of 
maize,  25  to  thirty  bushels.  There  were  large  reserves  of  land 
for  public  uses. 

Reserved  for  Government  allotments  there  were. 


ACRB8 
SOWN. 

PASTVKI.  rALLOW. 

TOTAL. 

336 

80,915 

864 

82,106 

839 

12,431 

2350 

16,620 

156 

19,439 

1103 

20,697 

3,233 

1,622 

905 

6,660 

839 

1,099 

330 

2,268 

2  321 

7,817 

1038 

11,176 

2,496 

7,664 

1023 

11,183 

998 

3,622 

645 

5,265 

474 

10,296 
144,806 

1138 
9386 

11,908 

11,691 

166,882 

at  Baulkham  Hills 

A0RB8. 

about     6000 

at  Castle  Hill 

„      35,000 

at  Prospect                  

For  the  orphans  there  was  an  appropriation 

at  Cabramatta  of  about           

„      39,000 
12,000 

at  Petersham  more  than          

500 

For  commons  there  were  devoted  (in  1804)  in  the 

Nelson  district  more  than       

9000 

Richmond  Hill  district  nearly            

6000 

Phillip  district  about 

6000 

Prospect  and  Seven  Hills  more  than 

9000 

Iktulkham  Hills  and  North  Boundary  nearly 
Eastern  Farm  and  Field  of  Mars  about 

4000 
5000 

The  Government  occupied  at  Toongabbee,        

at  Castle  Hill 

410 
700 

at  Paramatta 

300 

"  exclusive  of  the  ground  the  tovms  stand  on  "  (as  a  pricis  in 
Governor  King's  handwriting  informs  us).     In  1805  the  Judge- 
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Advocate  notified  by  command  the  rights  appertaining  to 
commons,  and  the  residentiary  trustees  throughout  the  colony. 
The  distribution  of  land  and  grants  before  and  during  King's 
government  is  thus  stated  by  him  in  1806  : 


32  Civil  Officers 

29  Military  and  6  Naval  Officers 

74  settlers,  free,  from  England 

38  from  ships         ...         

13  bom  in  the  colony  and  came  free 
BO  discharged  soldiers  and  seamen   - 

405  from  late  convicts       

Association,  2  offioexs        

The  live  stock  was  estimated  thus : 


Oa/LKTED  AND 

PURCHA8BD 

BBFORB   1800. 

.      •        7190 

.  10,186 

1440 
805 


2480 

11,593 

1930 


ORAVTBD  Xm 
FUBCHA8ED 
BINCB   1800. 

7930 

10,700 
6761 
4584 
4668 
6329 
7073 
7000 


BBLONOnrO  TO  *THB  CBOlfW " 

in  Kew  South  Wales 
in  Norfolk  Island 
in  Hobart  Town 
in  Port  Dalrymple 

TO  « IKDITIDUALB  " 

in  New  South  Wales 


H0K9B8. 

.  34 
6 
6 

48 
.  618 


CATTLB.  8HBBP.  00AT8.  PI08. 

2158  1068  —  191 

23  1228  —  27 

194  225  —  4 

887  200  —      

2662  2721  —  222 


2128    20,389     2283    6797 

Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  stated  by  the  Qovemor  to  have 
been  given  to  settlers,  and  he  records  dolefully :  "  1103  cattle 
purchased;  622  were  landed  at  Port  Dalrymple,  where  400 
died  I "  It  must  be  admitted  indeed  that  the  early  Govern- 
ors were,  with  scant  means,  continually  struggling  with  crime, 
sedition,  rebellion,  fietmine,  and  sometimes  with  the  elements 
themselves. 

King's  despatches  abound  with  proofs  of  his  encouragement  of 
farming.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  whom  he  represented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  "the  best  practical  farmer  in  the  colony," 
actively  seconded  the  Governor's  efforts.  In  the  fixing  of  task- 
work for  the  "  Government  gangs  "  we  find  Marsden  recommend- 
ing the  separation  of  the  idle  from  the  hard-working,  so  that 
the  latter  might  not  suffer  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  that  the  ''  task  of  fire-making "  in 
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deaxing  timber  should  be  reduced  ftom  sixty-three  rods,  which 
was  excessive,  to  forty,  which  was  fair.  Though  strict  the 
reverend  farmer  was  just. 

How  strange  is  "  the  art  of  our  necessities,"  and  how,  under 
varying  conditions,  human  wants  dictate  kindred  measures,  was 
shown  by  the  proclamation  of  commons  for  the  use  of  settlers. 
The  young  community  of  Port  Jackson  seemed  to  crave  the 
distinction  of  land  into  town,  arable,  and  waste  lands,  which 
preceded  among  our  ancestors  the  feudal  system,  and  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  being  rapidly  obliterated  in 
England. 

The  sailor  Governor,  not  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
commons  in  England,  reverted  to  them  as  essential  to  the  need 
of  those  reprobates  of  the  Aryan  family,  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  control.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  he  early  introduced  the 
right  of  the  general  body  to  prevent  waste.  In  October  1802 
he  told  Lord  Hobart,  "  those  to  whom  on  the  same  account 
(industry)  I  have  given  additional  quantities  of  land,  I  havd 
prevented  from  leaving  or  making  away  with  it  by  granting  it 
to  their  children,  who  are  precluded  from  alienating  it  before 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  then  not 
to  dispose  of  it  without  the  (Governor's  consent  first  obtained." 

As  the  patriarch  of  the  community  the  Qovemor  asserted  rights 
on  its  behalf  which,  in  the  dim  ages,  original  households  arrogated 
to  themselves  in  the  cradles  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  possession 
of  the  fee  by  individuals  was  sometimes  barred  by  the  imperious 
claims  of  the  household  and  the  clan.  The  modem  instincts 
which  make  freeholds  dear  to  Englishmen  had  brought  about 
the  acquisition  of  homesteads,  and  in  a  few  of  them  the  house- 
hold word  "  home  "  was  becoming  precious.  But  the  town  or 
village  community  being  formed  at  Sydney  and  elsewhere,  and 
farms  having  been  fenced  in  and  cultivated  at  various  places, 
another  want  was  impressed  upon  the  Governor's  mind.  He 
was  "  warned  of  the  necessity  "  ^  by  inconvenience  experienced 
by  the  Hawkesbury  settlers,  "  who,  having  others  placed  imme- 
diately behind  them,  had  no  means  of  having  their  allotments 
enlarged  for  their  increasing  and  acquired  stock."  The  common 
or  waste  land  of  the  ancient  Aryans  was  therefore  established  in 
^  King  to  Lord  Hobart,  7th  August,  1803. 

D  D  a 
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the  forests  of  Australia.  "  To  remedy  that  evil  your  Lordship 
will  observe  by  the  chart  that  I  have  granted  a  tract  of  land  to 
the  settlers  of  Nelson  district  as  a  common  ground  for  grazing 
their  cattle  and  sheep,  which  shall  be  as  generally  extended  as 
possible  to  other  districts."  Thus  were  the  problems  (the 
tracing  of  which  in  times  past  exercises  inquirers  in  modem 
time)  dealt  with  on  the  spur  of  occasion  in  a  new  field.  A  year 
afterwards  King  wrote  that  every  industrious  settler  was  possessed 
of  some  kind  of  live  stock,  to  feed  which 

"  requires  pasturage.  To  give  all  two  or  three  hundred  acres  would 
soon  alienate  all  the  disposable  land  adjacent  to  the  settlers,  and  to 
give  particular  people  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  places  of  their 
own  selection  would  soon  reduce  the  small  farmer  to  sell  his  farm  and 
stock  (because  he  cannot  feed  them)  to  the  person  who  can  command 
money  or  its  worth." 

The  Qovemor  did  not  affect  to  have  discovered  a  principle. 
In  a  'Gazette'  notice  he  declared  that  in  order  to  secure  pasturage 
for  the  use  of  settlers  the  common  lands  "  were  to  be  held  and 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts  as  common 
lands  are  held  and  used  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England." 

Incessant  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  farmers  to  use  the 
plough,  but  it  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  hoe  gave  way.  In 
1806  King  wrote :  "  The  plough  is  now  used  by  many,  and  from 
its  evident  advantage  will  in  time  be  preferred  to  the  hoe."  On 
ground  where  wheat  was  blighted  he  said :  "  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  no  example  or  advice  can  turn  the  settlers  .  .  .  from 
throwing  away  their  labour  and  time  to  procure  a  wheaten  cake, 
to  raise  a  certain  and  plentiful  crop  of  maize."  Some  of  the 
free  settlers  arriving  from  England  were  incompetent  farmers, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  trades.  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland, 
who  arrived  in  1806,  carried  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  King  as  a 
colonist  of  the  right  class.  He  allowed  him  to  select  cows  (at 
£28  a-head  for  40),  and  had  granted  him,  in  July  1806,  four 
thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  extent  of  cultivation  carried  on  by  the  Government  was 
diminished  by  order  of  Lord  Hobart,  as  soon  as  the  industry  of 
the  settlers  augmented  after  repression  of  the  traffic  in  spirits. 
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Lord  Hobaxt's  order  was  obeyed,  but  King  pointed  out  that  the 
"  distant  observer  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the  local  difficulty 
of  raising  grain  for  the  annual  supply  of  those  necessarily 
victualled  firom  the  public  stores."  In  times  of  plenty  settlers 
grumbled  if  the  Government  declined  to  buy  a  superabundance 
of  grain.  When  there  were  losses  by  reason  of  drought  or  of 
.flood,  forestallers  ground  down  the  settlers,  and  the  existence  of 
a  reserve  of  Qovemment  grain  was  of  incalculable  value.  When 
the  flood  of  1806  occurred,  the  stores  of  1805  (35,510  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  96,080  of  maize)  averted  famine,  and  even  after  the 
severe  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Qovemment  in  1806  there 
were  nearly  5000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  maize  in  stock. 

In  modem  times,  when  high  prices  are  given  for  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  purest  breed,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon  the 
casual  and  heterogeneous  importations  in  the  infancy  of  the 
colony.  Cattle  were  taken  originally  by  Phillip  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  What  was  called  the  *'  small  Buffalo  breed  " 
was  afterwards  imported  from  Calcutta  at  various  times.  A 
Spanish  ship  left  an  Andalusian  cow  in  1794.  An  English  bull 
and  cow,  neither  of  which  had  horns,  were  sent  in  1796  from 
St.  Helena,  and  "  much  improved  the  herds  in  the  colony." 
When  Mr.  Blaxland  arrived  in  1806  he  was  astonished  at  the 
excellence  of  the  progeny  of  the  St.  Helena  bull.  A  disease 
broke  out  in  time  of  drought  in  1803.  "  A  spongy  substance  "  ^ 
appeared  on  the  tongue  which  prevented  the  cattle  from  eating. 
On  its  removal  disease  in  the  foot  followed,  which  extended  to 
the  sheep.  A  few  animals  died,  but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
drought  all  disease  disappeared. 

Clover  and  lucerne  were  cultivated,  the  latter  "yielding  at 
least  four  cuttings  a-year,"  but  few  farmers  used  it  because  it  was 
intolerant  of  being  depastured  upon.  The  sheep  in  the  colony 
have  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Macarthur's  enterprise. 

Governor  Phillip  carried  horses  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1  The  text  is  quoted  from  King.  The  *  Sydney  Qazette '  (27th  November, 
1803)  recorded  that  the  disease  appeared  among  working  cattle  at  Para- 
matta, and  that  it  '^  affected  the  creature  first  in  the  tongue  and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  hoof."  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
"  foot  and  mouth  **  disease  became  an  object  of  terror  to  colonists  apprehen- 
sive of  its  importation. 
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in  the  first  fleet.  Before  1806  Arab  and  Persian  stallions  were 
imported  from  the  East  Indies.  In  1802  ''  a  very  strong  bony 
stallion  was  brought  from  England  by  an  officer."  The  studs 
had  thus  been  much  improved^  and  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  brood  mares,  but  the  Governor  looked  for  more  benefit 
"  if  two  blood  stallions  could  be  sent  by  a  safe  conveyance." 

In  the  memorable  March  of  1806  trouble  from  the  elements 
descended  with  great  force  upon  the  young  colony.  "  The  great 
flood  '*  took  place  at  the  Hawkesbury.  Traces  of  high  floods 
had  been  observed  in  the  trees  by  Phillip  and  his  companions 
when  they  discovered  the  river.  The  natives  confirmed  their 
surmises.  Partial  floods  had  occurred  after  the  farms  had  been 
taken  up,  and  damage  had  been  done,  especially  in  March  1801 ; 
but  the  mountain  torrents  of  the  Nepean,  the  WoUondilly,  the 
Qrose,  and  other  tributaries  had  never  poured  down  their  fully- 
collected  wrath  until  now.  Early  in  March  there  was  a  flood 
which  covered  the  lower  portions  of  the  alluvial  flats  which  lie 
between  the  river  and  the  low  ranges  at  a  varying  distance  from 
its  channel.  More  rain  felL  The  waters  rose  higher  and  higher ; 
and  at  last  the  only  refuge  for  iixe  hapless  settlers,  who  had  not 
betaken  themselves  to  the  distant  hills  while  yet  the  waters 
permitted,  was  the  roof  of  their  islanded  huts  round  which  the 
tawny  torrent  was  foaming  and  gurgling.  Many  cast  themselves 
on  heaps  of  straw,  which,  floating  on  the  waters,  still  cohered  as 
a  mass  and  moved  ungovernably  in  the  current,  some  of  them 
even  reaching  the  sea,  with  wretched  pigs  and  poultry  clinging 
to  them.^  Mr.  Amdell,  the  magistrate  who  represented  the 
Government  in  1804  when  the  United  Irish  were  suppressed, 
was  still  at  the  Hawkesbury,  and  now  guided  the  work  of  saving 
lives.  Boats  under  his  orders  busily  plied  their  humane  mission. 
But  the  boats  were  few,  and  the  flooded  huts  were  many.  Several 
settlers  distinguished  themselves  by  noble  acts  of  daring  and 
endurance.  At  night  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  signal-shots  of 
distress,  the  surging,  sullen,  and  unchanging  sound  of  the  sea  of 

1  Nine  large  stacks  floated  to  the  Lower  BraDch,  and  some  settlers  there 
proceeded  to  appropriate  them,  hut  were  stopped  by  the  Governor,  who 
claimed  them  for  their  owners  if  they  could  be  found  ;  if  not,  after  payment 
of  salvage,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  most  necessitous  who  have  lost  their 
stacks. 
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waters^  not  oyerwhelming  but  saddening  every  voice,  gave  a 
horror  to  the  scene  which  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who 
have  experienced  it.  From  fire  there  may  be  escape  under 
most  circumstances ;  and  its  victims  are  often  stifled  before  the 
flames  reach  their  prey.  For  them  who  cannot  swim  or  are  with- 
out an  ark  of  safety,  the  lapping  of  the  rising  flood  as  it  mounts 
by  slow  but  sure  ascent  before  sweeping  off  its  victims,  is  the 
most  ceaseless  of  persecutors.  They  are  unbound,  but  are  as  power- 
less as  though  they  were  chained  to  a  rock.  The  horror  of  the 
scene  by  day  becomes  an  agony  of  doubt  by  night.  Many  deaths 
were  recorded,  and  some  wonderful  escapes.  One  man  with  his 
wife,  two  children,  and  his  mother,  with  three  men,  after  floating 
seven  miles  on  a  stack  of  barley  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
those  on  land. 

Tales  of  distress  were  relieved  by  the  narration  of  heroic 
deeds  of  life-saving.  One  man  swam  a  mile  with  a  boy  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  swimming  a  mile  in  an  enraged  torrent  bearing 
wreck  with  its  foam,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  swimming 
in  smooth  water,  and  without  encumbrance  of  clothes.  The 
misery  caused  by  the  flood  it  was  impossible  to  gauge.  The 
loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  £35,248.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pigs,  valued  at  £5,344  10a. ;  sixteen 
horses,  forty-seven  sheep,  four  oxen,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
goats,  valued  at  £2,100 ;  and  buildii^  of  the  value  of  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000,  were  gone.  But  the  damage  to  the  crops 
was  inestimable.  Maize  crops  in  various  stages  of  growth  were 
destroyed.  Of  wheat-stacks  a  value,  at  eight  shillings  per 
bushel,  of  £9,442  Ss.  had  vanished  ;  of  maize,  at  a  value  of  four 
shillings  per  bushel,  £11,890;  and  of  barley,  valued  at  five 
shillings  per' bushel,  £1,036  5$.  were  gone.  Hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  were  homeless,  and  without  means  of  existence. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  women,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  children,  and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  men,  were  objects 
of  relief  in  a  community  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 

While  the  waters  were  retiring  King  issued  an  order  (28th 
March)  reducing  the  rations  of  those  victualled  from  the  public 
stores.  On  the  20th  June  the  ration  was  further  reduced, 
pending  the  reaping  of  wheat  in  November,  and  the  arrival  of 
rice  ordered  firom  India. 
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Special  attention  to  garden  cultivation  was  earnestly  impressed 
upon  the  settlers, "  and  particularly  turnips,  carrots,  and  cabbage, 
for  which  the  present  season  is  most  favourable/'  In  June  the 
Governor  "observed  with  much  concern"  that  many  gardens 
were  neglected  in  the  time  of  scarcity,  and  "  no  vegetables  were 
growing." 

^  As  such  neglect  in  the  occupieis  points  them  oat  as  unfit  to  profit 
by  such  indulgence,  those  who  do  not  put  the  garden-ground  attached 
to  the  allotments  they  occupy  in  cultivation,  on  or  before  the  10th 
July  next^  will  be  dispossessed  (except  in  cases  where  ground  is  held 
by  lease),  and  more  industrious  persons  put  in  possession  of  them,  as 
the  present  necessities  require  every  exertion  being  used  to  supply  the 
wants  of  families,  &c." 

The  magistrates  were  directed  to  consider  the  most  equitable 
method  of  restricting  the  consumption  of  bread.  Their  recom- 
mendations were  approved  (in  April).  Bakers  were  to  find  due 
security,  to  deliver  no  more  "  to  their  customers,  who  are  off  the 
store  only,  than  the  Qovemment  ration  allows  to  those  on  the 
store  weekly ; "  to  deliver  weekly  lists  of  such  customers ;  to 
supply  no  bread  to  any  one  not  a  regular  customer  without  an 
order  signed  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  to  bake  "  no 
cakes,  biscuit,  nor  any  kind  of  pastry  whatever,"  nor  to  expose 
them  for  sale,  "  on  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence,  and  to  have 
their  ovens  taken  down,  their  license  and  securities  forfeited." 

Permits  were  required  for  the  moving  of  grain.  The  Governor 
attended  at  8  a.m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  to  issue 
them  at  Paramatta.  "  This  order  is  meant  to  counteract  the 
infamous  attempts  of  a  few  monopolizing  re-graters,  against 
whom  the  law  is  open  and  will,  on  complaint,  be  rigidly  enforced." 
The  price  given  by  the  Government  was  raised  to  fifteen  shillings 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Amongst  Governor  Eong's  MSS.  is  a 
calculation  that  the  "  amount  saved  during  his  government  firom 
the  necessity  of  a  reduced  ration  "  was  £12,920,  and  in  former 
periods  the  pressure  had  been  still  more  griping. 

The  war  which  was  raging  in  Europe  found  distant  echoes  in 
New  South  Wales.     The   solitary  and  daring  cruisers  which 
naval  wars  produced  scudded  over  the  southern  seas.    In  1803 
when  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens  crumbled  at  the  will  of 
Bonaparte,  Lord  Hobart  wrote  (16th  May),  in  consequence  of 
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the  unfavourable  ''  termination  of  discussions  lately  depending 
between  Hjs  Majesty  and  the  French  Government  (of  the 
probability  of  which  result  I  gave  you  notice  in  my  secret 
despatch  of  the  7th  instant)  His  Majesty's  ambassador  left  Paris 
on  the  13th  instant"  Letters  of  marque  were  to  be  issued. 
Eong  was  to  promulgate  the  fact  so  as  to  guard  against  injury 
to  His  Majesty's  subjects^  "and  that  they  may  likewise  be 
prepared  to  do  the  utmost  within  their  several  stations  to 
distress  and  annoy  the  French  by  making  captures  of  their 
ships  and  destroying  their  commerce.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  advisable  that  homeward-bound  merchant- 
ships  should  wait  until  such  a  time  as  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  convoyed  home."  King  immediately  called 
upon  all  who  wished  "  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  colony 
to  give  in  their  names;"  and  announced  that  all  foreigners 
residing  in  the  colony  without  his  permission  were  "  subject  to 
be  put  to  public  labour  until  an  opportunity  offers  for  their 
leaving  the  colony  or  being  sent  away."  On  the  8th  December 
a  proclamation  declared  that  the  Loyal  Associations  would  be 
embodied,  "  to  guard  against  the  first  effects  of  any  unexpected 
attack  firom  the  enemy."  The  Irish  insurrection  in  March  1804 
found  the  community  better  prepared  than  it  might  have  been 
if  not  thus  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  declaration  of  war. 
News  arrived  fitfully;  but  prizes  were  occasionally  taken  to 
Port  Jackson  to  be  condemned. 

In  May  1803  when  H.M.S.  'Qlatton'  sailed  for  England  the 
Governor  wrote  that  a  small  trading  vessel  owned  at  Madras 
had  recently  arrived  from  South  America.  Sailing  southwards 
from  Coquimbo  the  captain  was  "chased  by  an  armed  vessel 
which  took  his  boat  and  thirteen  men."  The  recent  captures 
on  the  South  American  coast  were  enumerated,  and  the  force  of 
the  enemy, — "  two  frigates,  a  ship  of  50  guns  (that  sails  very  iU, 
built  in  Peru),  two  armed  whalers,  a  cutter  brig,  and  a  lugger. 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  state  this  circumstance  to  possess 
your  Lordship  of  the  hazard  that  any  commercial  enterprise  on 
that  coast  is  attended  with." 

War  tidings  stirred  the  remote  sons  of  England  like  the 
booming  of  distant  guns.  In  November  1804  the  sound  came 
to  their  doors.    The  look-out  officer  at  the  south  head  signalled 
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for  an  officer  from  head-quarters.  Lieutenant  Houstoun  was 
despatched  from  Sydney.  Two  ships  were  in  sight.  The  drums 
beat  to  arms.  The  New  South  Wales  Corps  and  the  Loyal 
Association  were  assembled  ('  Sydney  Gazette' )  to  "  welcome  the 
strangers."  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  trooper  spurred 
in  haste  to  Qovemment  House.  A  battle  was  fought  outside 
the  Heads.  The  English  whaler  'Policy'  (carrying  letters  of 
marque),  with  six  twelve-pounders,  chased  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  the 
'  Swift/  with  six  eighteen-pounders,  made  ready  for  action,  bore 
down  upon  the  '  Swift,'  was  at  close  quarters  at  half-past  eleven, 
and  in  two  hours  compelled  the  Dutchmen  to  strike  their 
colours.  Twenty  thousand  Spanish  dollars  were  on  board  the 
prize,  which  was  duly  condemned  and  sold  in  Sydney. 

As  traffic  in  the  Pacific  increased,  the  temptations  of  a  dissolute 
life  began  to  attract  numbers  of  Europeans,  "among  whom" 
(the  Governor  wrote  30th  April,  1805)  "  are  some  of  indifferent 
not  to  say  bad  characters,  mostly  left  by  ships  going  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  whalers,  and  several  troia  this 
colony,  who  have  gained  much  influence  with  the  chiefs  whom 
they  have  assisted  in  their  warfare."  Ship-building  was  "  com- 
menced at  Otaheite."  He  did  not  doubt  that  guns  would  be 
obtained,  ''yet  that  article  will  not  be  furnished  from  hence, 
which  leads  me  to  suggest  the  probability  of  those  seas  again 
becoming  the  seat  of  buccaneering  and  sea-robbers."  He  regarded 
the  act  of  an  English  master,  ^  Campbell,  of  the  '  Harrington,'  in 

^  This  case  occupied  reams  of  paper  in  despatches  to  and  from  the  colony. 
Campbell,  the  master  of  the  ^  Harrington,'  owned  in  Madras,  was  the  man 
who  in  1802  refused  to  hoist  his  flag  in  honour  of  the  French  because  the 
English  flag  was  not  placed  high  enough  in  the  French  ships.  He  had  also 
been  chased  on  the  South  American  coast  and  lost  (as  stated  in  the  text) 
a  boat  and  thirteen  men.  The  peace  of  Amiens  interrupted  his  reprisals. 
In  January  1804  he  returned  to  Sydney  with  letters  of  marque,  issued  at 
Fort  St  George,  against  France  and  Holland.  Before  the  pugnacious 
Campbell  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peru  the  Governor  warned  him  that  he 
must  be  careful  not  to  make  reprisals  against  powers  not  included  in  his 
letters  of  marque.  Nevertheless  on  the  26th  Septemberi  1804,  he  captured 
a  Spanish  brig  at  Coquimbo.  At  Goasco  the  Spanish  Governor  unsuspi- 
ciously went  on  board  the  ^  Harrington.'  At  Caldera,  Campbell  fired  upon 
a  Spanish  cruiser  (^  Escremina  *),  and  when  the  crew  ran  her  on  shore  the 
daring  privateer  carried  her  off  on  the  2nd  October.  On  arriving  at  Norfolk 
Island,  Campbell,  finding  that  there  had  been  no  war  between  England  and 
Spain  in  September  1804,  feared  to  take  his  prizes  to  Sydney.     He  sent 
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seizing  two  Spanish  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Peru  (when  there 
was  no  war  between  Spain  and  England,  though  the  man  alleged 
his  belief  that  war  had  been  declared),  "  as  leading  to  these  acts 
if  not  noticed  "  and  checked.     Such  practices  would  be  injurious 

them  to  cruise  od  the  coast  and  await  orders-  from  himself  He  arrived  in 
Sydney  4th  March,  1805.  King  found  erasures  in  the  log  of  the  ^  Harring- 
ton,* and  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all  persons  who  might  fall  in 
with  the  Spanish  vessels^  '^  hovering  about  some  part  of  this  coast,"  to  cause 
them  to  be  sent  to  Sydney,  and  to  hoist  the  Spanish  flag  "  in  its  proper 
place  until  it  is  known  whether  war  did  exist  (on  the  26th  September  and 
2nd  October)  or  not*'  The  ^  Lady  Nelson '  was  despatched  by  the  Govem- 
cr,  and  on  the  5th  April  seized  the  ^  Estremina  *  in  Jervis  Bay.  Robbins 
(who  with  Qrimes  discovered  the  Yarra),  in  the  little  *  Integrity  *  cutter 
(59  tons),  found  the  brig  Q  St.  Francisco  and  St.  Paulo ')  off  Kent's  Group, 
and  took  charge  of  her.  The  *  Harrington  *  was  detained  at  Port  Jackson. 
King  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  in  India  to  explain  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  pay  disrespect  to  the  charter  or  rights  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  strong  representations  made 
by  the  Government  in  South  America  might  ^^  produce  events  of  much 
national  importance."  ''The  honour  and  integrity  of  His  Majesty's  flag, 
and  that  of  the  British  character,"  would  be  as  zealously  guarded  in  India 
as  elsewhere,  and  they  had  been  the  objects  of  his  anxiety  in  the  matter. 
He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Don  Lewis  de  Guzman,  Captain-General, 
Governor,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili, 
Rear  Admiral,  &c.    This  he  entrusted  to  Robbins,  who  took  charge  of  tho 

*  Integrity,'  and  sailed  for  Peru  with  a  certificate  under  King's  hand,  and 
precipe  instructions  as  to  hoisting  colours,  flag  of  truce,  and  seeking  audi- 
ence. The  vessels  seized  were  sold  in  Sydney  to  avert  loss  by  decay,  and 
the  proceeds  were  eventually  handed  to  the  Spanish  Government  King 
sent  Robbins  "  under  a  flag  of  truce,  in  case  hostilities  should  have  since 
commenced,  to  request  the  Government  of  Chili  to  cause  proper  persons  to 
be  sent,  not  only  for  reclaiming  those  vessels,  but  as  witnesses  on  the  trial 
of  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  *  Harrington,'  for  seizing  and  bringing 
away  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  a  power  at  peace  with  His  Majesty." 
On  the  21st  November,  1805,  Lord  Castlereagh  sent  his  approbation  of  the 
spirit  and  "  principles  "  under  which  King  had  acted.  The  *  Harrington '  and 
her  master  were  then  released.  In  1808  the  *  Harrington '  was  seized  at 
night  in  Farm  Cove,  near  Campbell's  own  house,  and  carried  to  sea,  the 
chief  officer  and  others  being  sent  back  in  boats  from  the  open  sea.    The 

*  Harrington '  was  taken  shortly  afterwards  by  a  man-of-war  off  Luconia : 
the  ringleader,  Stewart,  was  taken  to  Calcutta.  The  last  trace  of  the  gallant 
Robbins  (only  twenty- three  years  old  when  he  bore  the  despatches  to  Don 
Guzman)  is  his  departure  from  Sydney  in  the  *  Integrity.'  He  was  then 
rated  as  Acting  Lieutenant  in  H.M.S.  *  Buffalo.'  Minute  search  at  the 
Admiralty  has  resulted  in  a  *  return'  concluding  with  the  words,  '^No 
further  trace." 
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to  His  Majesty's  possessions,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  whole 
fishing  prosperously  established. 

"  To  prevent  these  growing  evils  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  two  or  three  sloops  of  war  being  stationed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  too  great  a  number  of  bad  characters  from 
establishiDg  themselves  on  the  Society  Islands,  and  to  prevent  many 
abuses  and  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  for 
the  protection  of  these  settlements  generally." 

Vessels  that  could  "  sail  tolerably  well "  were  necessary.  By 
an  Order,  in  May  1805,  King  took  under  his  protection  all 
Otaheitans,  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  New  Zealanders.  No  one 
was  to  take  them  on  board  in  Sydney  without  his  written  order, 
which  will  not  be  given  unless  with  a  certainty  of  the  masters 
taking  them  to  the  island  they  belong  to."  Campbell  of  the 
'Harrington'  had  manned  his  unlawful  prizes  with  Tahitians, 
and  King  declared  that  "  all  such  Otaheitans,  &c.,  are  protected 
in  their  properties,  claims  for  wages,"  and  redress  like  His 
Majesty's  subjects. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  control  of  the  convicts  as 
a  body.  Constant  attention  was  "  required  to  make  their  labour 
in  the  least  beneficial."  There  were.  King  ¥rrote,  exceptions, 
but  the  general  character  of  the  male  convicts  was  perverse ; 
they  were  indiflferent  to  labour ; 

"  their  perseverance  in  their  crimes  could  only  be  corrected  and  their 
labour  made  productive  by  the  inspection  and  exertion  of  authority. 
The  overseers  placed  over  this  description  are  not  much  better,  being 
mostly  under  sentence  of  the  law,  and  requiring  the  incentive  of  a 
certain  reward,  which  is  limited  to  the  labour  of  one  convict  each,  and 
their  families  victualled  from  the  stores,  with  the  prospect  of  emanci- 
pation, and  eventually  a  free  pardon.  It  therefore  happens  that  not- 
withstanding this  assistance  every  exertion  necessarily  falls  on  the 
Governor,  who  alone  is  responsible,  and  consequently  interested  in  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  which  he  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  magistrates." 

The  convicts  who  resisted  the  lure  of  spirits  had  often  com- 
fortable huts  and  garden-grounds,  but  constant  watchfulness  was 
requisite  to  prevent  the  majority  from  working  "  in  their  own 
time"  (after  their  daily  task  was  over)  to  obtain  intoxicating 
drink.    Convicts  assigned  to  individuals  were  permitted  to  agree 
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with  their  masters,  for  increased  allowances  and  money  payment, 
to  do  additional  work.  For  a  year  of  such  extra  service  the 
established  price  was  £10.  On  proof  of  misconduct  during 
assignment  convicts  were  "  remanded  to  Government  labour  and 
excluded  a  similar  indulgence  during  the  remainder  of  their 
sentence,  which  in  a  great  measure  "  secured  their  good  conduct. 
No  magistrate  could  "  inflict  a  severer  corporal  punishment  than 
fifty  lashes  if  the  Governor  is  absent,  or  without  his  approbation/' 
Of  the  women  convicts  there  were  "  many  whom  no  punishment 
or  kindness  could  reclaim."  Among  the  most  thoroughly  aban- 
doned were 

"the  London  females  and  the  greater  part  of  those  from  Ireland. 
Among  the  comparatively  few  who  came  from  the  English  counties 
many  are  well-behaved  women,  who  soon  after  their  arrival  are  selected 
and  applied  for  by  the  industrious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom 
they  either  marry  or  cohabit,  several  being  useful  in  domestic  economy, 
rearing  stock,  and  even  in  agriculture.  The  worst  are  those  permitted 
to  accompany  their  exiled  husbands,  and  who  are  almost  without 
exception  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  or  lead  the  most  dissolute  lives.  .  . 
No  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  couple  of  every  description  are 
married  in  the  colony,  one  hundred  and  seventy  having  been  united 
since  1800.  It  certainly  would  be  desirable  if  marriage  were  more 
prevalent,  as  every  encouragement  is  given  for  their  entering  into  that 
state,  but  as  the  will  of  the  individuals  ought  in  this  instance  to  be 
free,  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  a  proposed  plan  to  lock  all  the 
females  up  who  are  not  married  until  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
husbands." 

"  On  arrival "  every  proper  precaution  was  taken.  Females 
were  put  in  the  manufactory  at  Paramatta  under  the  care  of 
the  resident  magistrate.  The  well-behaved  were  encouraged  to 
marry.  If  large  numbers  were  locked  up  as  proposed,  instead  of 
marriage  being  respected  it  would  become  a  mere  act  of  con* 
venience  to  escape  from  imprisonment.  As  a  set-off  against  the 
bad  character  given  to  the  Irishwomen,  it  should  be  added  that 
while  the  male  convicts  from  London  were  described  as  vile,  the 
great  part  of  the  Irish  and  men  &om  the  interior  of  England 
were  industrious  and  persevering. 

In  all  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  reprobate  subjects  the 
Governor  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.    She  was  the  life  and 
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soul  of  the  management  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
demand  for  which  and  the  blessings  it  conferred  have  been 
already  told ;  and  without  her  aid  the  superintendence  of  the 
"  factory  "  (as  the  place  which  contained  the  convict  women  was 
called,  because  they  worked  there)  would  have  been  difficult 
even  for  King  and  his  untiring  coadjutor,  Marsden. 

One  baneful  curse  hung  upon  the  colony  in  the  shape  of  the 
cloud  which  surrounded  the  children  even  of  the  free.  There 
were  no  good  schools  to  which  their  parents  could  send  them. 
The  schoolmasters  and  tutors  who  could  be  found  were  convicts 
or  freedmen.  The  careful  mother  had  to  be  present  while  her 
children  were  imbibing  from  so  dangerous  a  fountain.  No  less 
than  six  convicts  were  pardoned  conditionally  with  the  express 
object  that  they  were  "  to  be  schoolmasters,"  but  the  schools  in 
which  they  taught  contained  the  children  of  the  bond. 

The  total  number  of  men  conditionally  pardoned  by  King  was 
326 ;  of  women,  twenty-five.  Absolute  pardons  were  given  to  167 
men  and  to  fifteen  women.  For  active  and  exemplary  services  at 
the  rebellion  in  1804,  eight  absolute  and  thirteen  conditional 
pardons  were  given.  Though  nine  of  the  rebels  were  executed 
then,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  capital  convic- 
tions carried  out  in  six  years  under  Bang  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
one.*  Thirteen  suffered  as  felons,  four  as  forgers,  two  as 
murderers,  and  two  for  rape.  Twenty-eight  felons,  three 
murderers,  four  forgers,  and  two  ravishers,  received  commutations 
of  their  sentences.  Sixty-five  prisoners  received  free  pardons  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  serve  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  in 
the  Loyal  Associations,  and  in  various  King's  ships.  FUnders 
received  several  in  the  'Investigator.'  Twenty-six  received 
conditional  pardons  in  order  that  they  might  serve  in  colonial 
vessels  and  on  the  Australian  coasts.  The  power  of  pardon  was 
a  potent  engine  in  a  Governor's  hands;  and  the  repression 
of  the  rebellion  in  1804  had  shown  how  vigorously  he 
could  wield  the  sword.  No  sound  of  treason  disturbed  him 
again  until  a  few  days  before  he  transferred  the  government  to 
Bligh. 

^  Ib  a  private  letter  to  King  (August  1804)  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote : 
»*  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  government  which  I  do  not  think  right — 
that  is,  your  frequent  reprieves." 
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On  Bligh's  axrival  it  is  probable  that  discussions  as  to  the 
possibiUty  of  rearing  the  flag  of  rebellion  successfully  against  the 
new  ruler  caused  rumours  that  a  rising  was  intended.  Indignant 
at  the  idea,  Eing  at  midnight  left  Sydney,  and  at  daylight  was 
on  the  road  &om  Paramatta  to  Castle  TTilL  Having  given 
directions  at  each  place,  he  returned  to  Sydney  in  the  evening. 
Though  no  sedition  then  occurred,  it  may  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  King's  vigilance.  Seven  months  afterwards  (March 
1807)  the  '  Sydney  Gazette '  recorded  that  under  Bligh  "  a  most 
atrocious  and  wicked  plan  of  insurrection  was  averted  "  by  means 
of  information  from  two  Irish  prisoners.  Bligh  received  an 
address  from  600  persons  in  the  country  districts  who  expressed 
their  detestation  of  the  plotters,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be 
"  graciously  pleased  to  dispose  of  the  ringleaders  and  principals 
so  as  to  prevent  future  conspiracy  amongst  them."  Free  pardons 
were  given  to  the  informers. 

The  population  ^  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies 
was  thus  distributed  when  E[ing  left : — 

MEN.  WOMBN.       CHILDREN.  1  TOTAL. 

New  South  Wales         ...       "...  4224  1412  1883  7519 

Norfolk  Island 394  183  437  1014 

HobartTown      344  73  69  486 

Port  Dalrymple 210  33  200  443 

6172         1701         2589        9462 

Among  the  personal  occurrences  during  King's  government 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Bass  the  explorer  deserves  special  mention. 
The  contract  which  he  made  to  supply  New  South  Wales  with 
pork,  and  his  procuring  it  at  Tahiti,  have  been  mentioned.  His 
enterprise  was  unbounded  as  his  courage.  That  he  considered 
himself  slighted  by  the  English  Government  is  shown  in  several 
letters.  On  the  31st  January,  1802,  he  wrote  to  King  from 
Matavai  Bay  (Tahiti),  that  though  he  had  little  to  communicate, 
he  "would  not  be  thought  to  fail  in  that  esteem  which  I  have 
ever  held  and  professed  for  you  out  of  your  oflScial  capacity." 

1  Returna  vary  considerably  as  to  the  census  of  the  colony,  and  some 
which  have  been  printed  are  without  doubt  inaccurate.  In  this  and  other 
cases  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  account  which  seemed  most 
authentic. 
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He  had  touched  at  Dusky  Bay  (New  Zealand).  He  commended 
the  civility  of  the  missionaries  at  Matavai : 

"  This  civility  is  all  we  want,  as  it  appeals  to  be  indeed  all  they 
have  to  bestow,  for  I  should  not  conceive  that  men  in  their  situation 
either  would  wish,  or  can  if  they  wished  it,  have  much  authority 
amongst  the  islanders  or  over  iis.  We  neither  conceive  them  to  be 
able  to  protect  an  establishment  if  it  was  threatened  by  the  natives, 
nor  to  chastise  us  should  either  Bishop  (Bass's  partner)  or  myself  be 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  relinquish  the  path  of  right  and  just  conduct 
which  has  for  years  past  been  our  guide.  I  would  tell  you  my  ideas 
of  the  state  of  hogs  in  this  island,  but  perhaps  you  would  suspect 
something  of  the  hocus-pocus  in  it,  as  also  of  the  Attabooroo  war,  but 
that  more  will  be  known  of  it  before  this  letter  leaves  Otaheite. 
Please  to  present  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  King,  and 
believe  me  to  be  your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

**  George  Bass." 

Bass  carried  a  cargo  of  pork  and  salt  safely  to  Sydney  from 
Tahiti,  and  received  £2351  12s.  Sd.  for  it.  In  December  1802 
he  wrote  from  his  brig, '  Venus/  Sydney  Cove.  He  proposed 
"  the  extension  of  the  rising  commerce  of  this  territory,"  and 
doubted  not  to  receive  the  Governor's  "  encouragement."  "  It 
is  said,  but  your  Excellency  is  the  best  judge  of  its  truth,  that 
an  island  abounding  with  salt  has  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Flinders  upon  the  S.  W.  coast  of  this  island.  Taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  such  an  island,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  proposal." 
He  would  load  the  'Venus '  with  the  salt,  sail  to  Batavia,  and 

"under  favour  of  your  Excellency  produce  (to  the  Governor  there) 
some  paper  from  you,  signifying  that  I  was  an  adventurer  upon  no  other 
than  a  voyage  of  lawful  commerce.  From  Batavia  I  would  load  the 
*  Venus '  back  to  this  colony  with  rice,  sugar,  arrack,  coffee,  and  Java 
horses.  ...  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  your  Excellency's  unremitting 
exertions^  to  prevent  the  excessive  importation  of  spirits  into  this 
colony,  nor  am  I  ignorant  that  you  find  the  necessity  of  importing 
certain  quantities  of  common  spirit  occasionally  for  the  use  and  due 
support  of  the  labouring  people.  Now  the  quantity  of  arrack  to  be  by 
me  imported  I  would  leave  to  your  Excellency's  judgment^  and  upon 

^  The  letter  of  Bass,  clearly  written  in  ink  still  black,  comes  like  testi* 
mony  from  the  grave  to  refute  the  statements  which  have  so  long  been 
circulated,  by  maliciousness  or  mistake,  as  to  the  importation  of  spirits  dur- 
ing the  government  of  King. 
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its  arrival  here  after  the  Government's  necessities  are  supplied,  I  shall 
most  cheerfully  submit  to  your  ivill  in  the  disposal  of  the  rest,  as  to 
time,  quantity,  and  persons,  so  that  no  ill  consequences  may  be  likely 
to  ensue  from  an  improper  issue.*' 

He  would  sail  to  the  westward  through  that  strait  "  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  1798,  and  which  through 
the  favour  of  his  late  Excellency  the  Governor  Hunter  bears 
my  name/'  He  would  lay  his  journals  and  charts  before  King  on 
his  return,  but  adds  with  a  poignancy  one  regrets  to  notice  :  "I 
cannot  here  refrain  from  remarking  that  my  unwillingness  to 
exhibit  to  your  Excellency  the  journal  and  sketches  of  the 
discoveries  I  have  made  during  my  late  voyage,  arises  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  unparalleled  neglect  I  have  met  with  from 
the  British  Government  for  my  services  in  this  country 
formerly." 

Looking  forward  to  a  safe  return,  after  extending  his  voyage 
to  South  America  to  procure  guanacos,  the  enterprising  Bass 
carved  out  a  new  career  for  himself.  On  the  30th  January,  1803, 
he  wrote  again  to  the  Governor.  He  pointed  out  that  by  his 
recent  voyage  to  the  Society  Islands  he  had  enabled  King  to 
issue  meat  from  the  public  stores  at  greatly  diminished  cost, 
"  thus  furthering  your  arduous  exertions  and  producing  to  myself 
a  profitable  though  very  moderate  return."  He  wished  to  do 
more  with  the  same  view.  "  I  have  every  proof  short  of  actual 
experiment  that  fish  m&y  be  caught  in  abundance  near  the 
south  part  of  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand  or  at  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  that  a  large  quantity  might  be  supplied 
annually  to  the  public  stores.  Government  aiding  me  in  the 
project,  I  will  make  the  experiment,"  The  aid  asked  for  was 
"  exclusive  privilege  or  lease  of  the  south  part  of  New  Zealand, 
or  that  south  of  Dusky  Bay,  drawing  the  line  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  across  to  the  east  side  of  the  island,  as  also  of 
the  Bounty  Isles,  Penantipodes  Isle,  and  the  Snares,  all  being 
English  discoveries,  together  with  ten  leagues  of  sea  around 
their  coasts."  The  lease  was  to  be  for  seven  years,  renewable  to 
twenty-one  if  successful  during  the  seven.  The  first  seven  years 
being  probationary  he  could  not  undertake  to  supply  any  specific 
quantity,  and  therefore  did  not  ask  the  Government  to  bind 
itself  to  receive  any  fixed  quantity. 

VOL.    I.  E   E 
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For  fish  delivered  he  would  be  content  with  a  price  less  by 
one  penny  a  pound  than  the  cost  of  a  meat  ration.  "  If  your 
Excellency  thinks  the  above  proposal  worthy  your  notice,  I 
request  at  once  to  have  the  privilege  that  I  may  begin  to  set 
matters  in  motion.  If  I  can  draw  up  food  from  the  sea  in  places 
which  are  lying  useless  to  the  world,  I  surely  am  entitled  to 
make  an  exclusive  property  of  the  fruits  of  my  ingenuity  as 
much  as  the  man  who  obtains  letters  patent  for  a  corkscrew  or 
a  cake  of  blacking."  ^ 

King  seconded  Bass's  project.  It  was  to  be  at  Bass's  risk ; 
the  Government  was  not  bound  to  buy.  Bass's  last  voyage  had 
been  most  lucrative  to  the  Government  in  obtaining  pork.  He 
presumed  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given,  and  that 
the  project  would 

"  be  attended  with  much  advantage,  but  how  far  the  lands  described 
by  him  can  or  ought  with  propriety  to  be  leased  to  Mr.  Bass  for  so 
laudable  an  undertaking  I  must  submit  to  your  Lordship's  wisdom,  as 
the  permission  I  shall  give  him  to  that  effect  will  be  conditional  until 
I  have  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  instructions  on  this 
point." 

The  fishing  scheme  was  not  to  be  proved  until  the  return  of 
Bass  from  the  cruise  to  Batavia  and  elsewhere.  But  he  projected 
a  new  scheme,  which  later  in  the  century  was  to  be  consummated. 
He  determined  to  import  the  alpaca.     King  wrote : 

'*  Mr.  Bass's  enterprising  speculation  has  led  him  to  attempt  getting 
a  breed  of  guanacos  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  for  which  purpose  he 
solicited  a  certificate  from  me  which  I  took  upon  myself  to  grant,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose.  ...  I  do  not  perceive 
any  political  inconvenieoce  that  can  attend  the  open  and  unequivocal 
manner  he  goes  in,  and  perhaps  it  may  ultimately  tend  to  some  public 
advantage." 

King  had  scarcely  written  these  words  ^  when  the  '  Harrington ' 
arrived,  and  reported  her  having  been  chased  on  the  coast  of 
Peru.  The  intrepid  Bass  had  sailed  in  February.  His  certificate 
from  King  stated  that 

>  MS.  autograph  of  Bass. 

«  The  despatch  bears  date  9th  May,  and  the  '  Harrington'  arrived  22nd 
April,  1803.  But  at  the  close  there  are  additional  words  showing  that  the 
*  Harrington '  arrived  after  the  paragraphs  about  Bass  were  written. 
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"  Mr.  George  Bass  of  the  brigantine  *  Venus,*  has  been  employed  since 
the  Ist  day  of  November,  1801,  upon  His  Britannic  Majesty's  service, 
in  procuring  provisions,  and  still  continues  those  exertions.  Now 
should  he,  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  and  precarious  research  amongst  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  any  harbour 
or  port  in  His  Catholic  Majesty's  dominions  upon  the  west  coast  of 
America,  this  instrument  is  intended  to  declare  my  full  belief  that  his 
sole  object  in  going  will  be  to  procure  animal  food  and  live  stock  for 
breeding,  which  the  colony  is  much  in  want  of.  ...  I  have  therefore 
to  request  that  all  Governors  orj  Commanders-in-Chief  of  any  of  the 
ports  or  places  in  His  Catholic  Majesty's  territories,  where  the  afore- 
said Mr.  George  Bass  may  happen  to  touch,  will  not  only  afford  him 
their  countenance  and  protection,  but  also  assist  him  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  their  instructions.  .  .  .  (3rd  February,  1803)." 

A  shipping  list  informs  us  that  Bass  sailed  on  the  5th  of 
February,  comforted,  we  may  hope,  by  the  thought  that  the 
Governor  was  not  one  of  those  from  whom  he  had  met  "  un- 
paralleled neglect."  As  regards  Bass,  King's  despatches  tell 
little  more.  He  warned  Lord  Hobart  in  May  1803,  and  doubt- 
less had  discussed  with  Bass  the  "  hazard  of  commercial  enter- 
prise "  on  the  west  coast  of  America.  On  the  1st  March,  1804, 
he  wrote,  "  After  twelve  months'  absence  he  is  not  yet  returned, 
which  makes  me  apprehensive  for  his  safety."  In  April  he 
vn-ote,  "  I  almost  give  up  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Bass,  who  I  begin 
to  conjecture  has  met  with  some  accident."  The  rest  is  silence. 
The  gallant  explorer  is  heard  of  no  more. 

Eumour,  "blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  and  conjectures," 
assigned  various  crimes  and  deaths  to  Bass.  Because  M.  Peron 
vrrote  that  he  saw  in  Sydney,  in  1802,  armed  vessels  "  intended 
for  contraband  trade  "  with  Peru,  one  historian  tells  that,  "  in 
one  of  these  vessels  Mr.  Bass  risked  his  fortunes  and  his  life ; "  ^ 

^  *  Australian  Discovery  and  ColonLzation.*  Samuel  Bennett.  1  pre- 
sume this  excellent  and  usually  accurate  work  was  the  foundation  of  the 
statement  in  the  small  but  praiseworthy  *  History  of  Australia,'  by  the 
Messrs.  Sutherland  (Melbourne,  1877),  that  Bass  was  persuaded  by  **  friends 
to  join  in  carrying  contraband  goods  into  South  America  in  spite  of  the 
Spaniards.''  These  insinuations  against  the  explorer  seem,  at  least,  to  be 
rebutted  by  the  facts  detailed  in  the  text.  Dr.  Lang  gave  currency  to  the 
charges  against  Bass,  but  neither  he  nor  others  have  quoted  any  authority 
upon  the  point ;  whereas  the  statement  in  King's  despatch  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  value  if  even  Basses  written  professions  could  be  set  aside. 
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that  be  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  mines;  and  that 
his  death  was  variously  ascribed  to  hardships  in  captivity,  and 
to  shipwreck  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  Contradictory  rumours 
may  be  allowed  to  neutralize  one  another,  but  not  to  take  the 
place  of  truth.  As  the  character  of  a  hero  is  dear  to  mankind, 
all  that  could  be  certainly  traced  has  been  narrated  to  show 
that  of  Bass,  as  much  as  possible,  by  his  own  words  and  deeds.^ 

When  King  sent  Robbins  in  1805,  in  the  'Integrity,'  to 
explain  to  Don  Lewis  de  Guzman,  the  untoward  and  illegal 
captures  by  Campbell,  the  master  of  the  'Harrington,'  the 
envoy  and  the  sender  must  have  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  danger 
of  the  mission.  Both  of  them  had  recently  learned  the  treach- 
erous seizure  of  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius ;  both  of  them  were 
persuaded  that  Bass  had  met  an  untimely,  perhaps  a  treacherous, 
end,  but  neither  of  them  shrunk  from  duty.^ 

A  characteristic  occurrence  in  1801  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  Civil  Courts  in  matters 
of  trade ;  and  that  King  bore  no  grudges  against  those  who  had 
been  troublesome  to  him  in  former  years.  Sergeant  Whittle 
(whose  bold  conduct  had  partly  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Norfolk 
Island  before  King  disarmed  the  detachment  there)  bought,  in 
1801,  one  hundred  and  forty- three  packs   of  cards   from  one 

^  An  unpleasant  circumstance  occurred  with  regard  to  Bass's  affairs. 
After  he  had  been  gone  more  than  three  years,  an  emancipated  convict,  a 
trader  in  Sydney,  sued  the  agent  for  Bass  and  his  partner  Bishop,  averring ' 
that  Bass  had  taken  away  by  mistake  a  trunk  containing  goods.  The  agent 
denied  the  fact,  and  alleged  that  before  Bass  sailed  in  1803  all  accounts 
were  carefully  closed  by  the  diligent  Bass.  Bishop  had  become  insane,  and 
the  agent  had  become  his  guardian.  The  Civil  Court,  composed  o£ 
the  drunken  Atkins  and  two  others,  unfortunately  gave  credence  to  the 
trader.  The  agent  appealed.  King's  sympathies  were  with  the  absent 
man,  against  whom,  '<  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  without  any  demand 
made,"  such  a  claim  was  preferred. 

*  Bobbins  was  to  obtain  tidings  of  Bass,  if  possible.  King  wrote  (July 
1806) :  **  I  am  much  concerned  to  infonn  your  Lordship  that  the  *  Integrity  * 
is  not  yet  returned,  and  I  am  more  than  apprehensive  for  that  vessel's 
safety,  but  for  the  hope  that  she  may  have  been  detained  on  some  pretext 
by  the  Government  of  Chili ;  although  I  think  no  consideration  ought  to 
have  operated  on  the  Spanish  Admiral,  who  governs  that  province,  to 
detain  her  under  the  just  and  honourable  principles  in  which  she  was  put 
within  his  power."  Official  records  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  any 
further  trace  of  the  youthful  Acting  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  '  Buffalo.' 
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Turnbull.  Considering  them  inferior  to  the  sample,  he  returned 
them.  Turnbull  sued  him  for  the  price.  The  rate  of  profit 
fixed  under  King's  orders  was  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
goods  in  the  importing  ship,  but  the  naval  officer  certified  that 
the  cards  were  not  entered  in  the  manifest.  Nevertheless, 
Turnbull  obtained  a  verdict.  King  reversed  the  decision,  and 
directed  '*  the  said  cards  to  be  confiscated  and  burnt  before  the 
county  jail  by  the  public  executioner,  as  a  nuisance  imported 
clandestinely  into  the  colony."  Turnbull  applied  for  a  copy  of 
the  Governor's  decision,  "  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  principals 
in  England."  King  replied  that  he  gave  no  copies  of  his 
decisions  in  appeal, — 

"  but  if  it  will  bo  any  satisfaction  to  the  parties  in  England,  for  whom 
you  are  concerned,  you  can  inform  them  that  the  cards  .  .  .  were 
brought  into  this  colony  and^landed  by  you  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
contrary  to  every  existing  order,  regulation,  and  the  policy  of  the 
colony,  and  your  not  entering  them  subjected  you  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Manifest  Act,  exclusive  of  the  forfeiture  of  your  bond  of  £200." 

Friendly  overtures  were  made  by  King  to  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific.  He  wrote  to  Pomare,  the  ruler  of  Tahiti,  and  in 
December  1800  Pomare  replied  :  "  I  love  King  George  and  his 
subjects,  and  will  while  I  live  be  a  protector  to  those  of  them 
who  put  themselves  under  my  care,  but  I  must  tell  your  Excel- 
lency I  at  this  time  stand  in  fear  of  the  commonalty,  many  of 
them  being,  I  fear,  disaffected  to  me,  and  their  disaffection  I 
fear  is  encouraged  by  some  seamen  who  are  on  the  island/'  At 
so  early  a  date  had  reprobate  Europeans  disturbed  the  peace. 

Pomare  asked  for  fire-arms.  King  sent  him  six  old  muskets, 
and  instructed  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  'Porpoise '  (then  going 
to  Tahiti  for  pork)  to  deal  with  the  seamen.  He  hoped  that 
"  your  Majesty  will  take  care  that  Captain  Scott  is  not  imposed 
upon  "  in  purchasing  pigs.  He  gave  strict  injunctions  to  Scott 
as  to  his  behaviour  to  missionaries  and  natives.  We  have  seen 
that  Bass  maintained  friendly  relations  at  a  later  date.  A 
notice  dated  28th  March,  1801,  was  sent  to  Tahiti,  warning  all 
masters  of  English  vessels  to  prevent  the  disorderly 'conduct  of 
their  crews,  "that  the  British  name  and  character  may  not 
suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  such  licentious  acts." 
The  missionaries  were  to  be  respected,  and  no  cause  of  offence 
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was  to  be  given  to  the  natives.  Contrary  conduct  would  be  re- 
ported to  England,  '*  that  delinquents  may  be  brought  to  justice." 
The  order  was  sent  to  the  Bev.  John  Jefferson,  resident  missionary. 

At  a  later  date  (November  1801)  the  brig  'Norfolk,'  fifty-six 
tons,  was  sent  to  Tahiti.  The  master  received  precise  sailing 
instructions.  He  was  to  "  suffer  no  natives  on  board  except  Otoo, 
Pomare,  and  the  rest  of  that  family,  to  whom  you  will  show 
equal  attention,  as  you  observe  Lieutenant  Scott  has  done."  .  .  . 
As  Pomare  has  signified  a  wish  to  come  to  this  place,  "  should 
he  persevere  in  that  desire  after  you  have  told  him  the  great 
length  of  the  voyage  and  the  uncomfortableness  of  the  vessel 
you  command,  you  will  not  disappoint  him  by  persisting  in  a 
refusal  to  take  him  on  board." 

In  a  gale  at  Matavai  Bay  one  strand  of  the  '  Norfolk's '  cable 
gave  way ;  the  master,  to  avert  the  worse  ruin  upon  rocks,  cut  the 
cable  and  ran  the  vessel  on  the  beach  in  daylight.  To  the  protest 
of  the  circumstances  no  less  than  six  out  of  fourteen  subscribers 
affixed  their  "  marks  "  only.  It  was  sworn  befbre  the  missionary 
Jefferson^  "Clerk,  His  Majesty's  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
island  of  Otaheite." 

H.M.S.  'Porpoise,'  on  a  second  voyage  in  August  1802,  found 
"  civil  war  existing  on  the  island,"  but  obtained  some  pork  and 
returned  to  Sydney,  December  1802,  a  few  weeks  after  Bass  had 
taken  thither  his  last  cargo. 

In  April  1805  King  reported  that  masters  of  vessels  frequent- 
ing New  Zealand  found  that  the  seeds  and  other  articles  given 
to  the  kidnapped  chiefs  whom  King  had  taken  home  from 
Norfolk  Island  in  1793  had  been  highly  beneficial.  The  kindly 
feeling  created  by  the  restoration  of  Tookee  and  Woodoo  had 
ensured  kind  treatment  for  British  sailors,  many  of  whom  visited 
the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Tip-a-he  was  influential  there,  and  in  return  for  his  civilities 
King  directed  the  commandant  at  Norfolk  Island  to  send  him 
some  breeding  stock.  Tip-a-he,  anxious  to  see  the  author  of 
the  gifts,  took  occasion  to  sail  in  H.M.S. '  Buffalo,'  which  called 
at  New  Zealand.  Maurice  Margaret  was  on  board  as  a  prisoner 
at  Hobart  Town,  while  Tip-a-he  was  received  as  a  guest. 

Colonel  Collins  sent  presents  to  Tip-a-he.  King  wrote  to 
Lord  Camden  (15th  March,  1806)  : 
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"  As  he  had  always  been  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  gratitude  by 
the  commanders  of  the  South  Sea  whalers  frequenting  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  who  have  received  much  kindness  from  him  and  his  people, 
I  caused  every  attention  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  that  he  might  receive 
no^unpleasant  impressions,  he  ate  at  my  table,  and  was  with  his  four 
sons  comfortably  lodged ;  nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  attention  shown 
him  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  the  abundant  presents  he  took 
from  hence,  will  procure  the  greatest  advantages  to  our  South  Sea 
whalers.  This  worthy  and  respectable  chief  (for  so  we  found  him  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  after  residing  alnong  us  three  months)  informed 
me  that  he  had  long  intended  this  visit,  being  encouraged  by  the 
report  of  the  two  New  Zealanders  (from)  Norfolk  Island.  He  had 
undertaken  it  also  at  the  request  of  his  father,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
country  being  benefited  by  his  visit  as  it  had  been  by  the  great  blessing 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  two  New  Zealanders'  return  from  Norfolk 
Island,  who  introduced  the  potato,  which  is  now  in  the  greatest 
abundance." 

He  waa  intelligent,  inquiring,  and  communicative.  Particu- 
larly he  wished  to  know  how  the  nationality  of  vessels  touching 
at  New  Zealand  was  to  be  ascertained. 

'^  He  complained  that  in  one  instance  a  New  Zealander  had  been 
flogged  by  the  master  of  a  whaler,  and  hoped  that  I  would  give  orders 
that  no  such  act  would  be  committed  in  future,  and  very  liberally 
observed  that  he  supposed  the  master  must  be  a  bad  character  in  his 
own  country  to  commit  such  violence  on  a  stranger  whose  countrymen 
were  relieving  his  wants.  I  assured  him  that  I  would  give  strict 
directions  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  happen  again,  but  if  un- 
fortunately it  should  recur,  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  bring  the 
offender  to  justice.  .  •  •  From  the  circumstance  of  the  'Buffalo'  not 
reaching  Port  Dalrymple,  I  gave  our  friend  several  boxes  of  fruit-trees 
which  were  designed  for  that  settlement." 

King  gave  Tip-a-he  a  silver  medal.^     Some  colonists  wished 

\  The  inscriptions  were :  **  Presented  by  Governor  King  to  Tip-a-he,  a 
chief  of  New  Zealand,  during  his  visit  to  Port  Jackson  in  January  1806  ;  '* 
and  on  the  obverse;  "  In  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.''  These  atten- 
tions to  Tip-a-he  perhaps  influenced  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of 
Englishmen  when  the  *  Boyd  '  was  subsequently  attacked  in  New  Zealand 
because  on  board  of  her  a  New  Zenland  chief  had  been  flogged.  A  few 
survivors  were  saved.  The  story  belongs  to  New  Zealand  history.  Tip-a-he 
and  his  village  were  destroyed  by  crews  of  whaling  vessels. 
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to  introduce  New  Zealanders  as  shepherds  in  New  South  Wales. 
Tip-a-he  agreed  with  the  idea,  but 

"  insisted  on  sending  the  middling  order  of  people,  who  would  be  more 
expert  at  labour  and  tractable  than  the  Emoki,  or  lower  class,  who 
were  too  idle  and  vicious  to  send  here,  and  from  whom  no  good  could 
be  got.  Hence  it  appears  as  well  as  from  his  general  conversation 
that  the  Emoki  are  made  to  labour  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs. 
How  far  our  friend  will  be  able  to  comply  with  his  promise  of  sending 
some  of  his  subjects  here  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  authority  he 
possesses." 

To  ensure  a  continuance  of  goodwill  King  sent  Tip-a-he  home 
in  the  '  Lady  Nelson/  and  reported  that  from  "  everything  that 
passed  during  the  *  Lady  Nelson's '  stay  it  is  evident  that  Tip- 
a-he  is  a  chief  of  considerable  authority."  King  hoped  (26th 
July,  1806)  to  call  at  New  Zealand  on  his  way  to  England  in 
the  '  Buflfalo,'  and  confirm  the  friendly  relations  established  with 
Tip-a-he,  so  that  Governor  Bligh  (then  expected)  might  derive 
benefit  therefrom  for  the  colony. 

Visitors  to  Sydney  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  picture  to 
themselves  the  aspect  of  the  shore  when  the  Tank  stream  ran 
where  Pitt  Street  is  laid  out,  and  a  watery  inlet  spread  widely 
over  the  space  near  the  Sydney  Exchange.  In  August  1803 
the  Governor  reported  that  amongst  other  works  "we  have 
begun  a  strong  stone  bridge  to  facilitate  the  communication  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  Cove  at  Sydney."  A  "  stone  fort "  (Fort 
Phillip)  was  commenced  soon  after  the  rebellion  in  1804,  and  a 
"  stone  barrack  "  had  previously  been  built  at  Castle  Hill.  A 
"  stone  church  "  was  in  course  of  erection  in  1803.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  wharf  in  Sydney  and  the  construction  of  the 
diminutive  vessels,  the  '  Cumberland '  and  others,  which  carried 
the  flag  of  England  in  the  Southern  Seas,  were  duly  communi- 
cated in  their  order  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  "  assessment " 
or  Customs  Duty  of  one  shilling  a  gallon  on  wine,  and  sixpence 
a  gallon  on  wine  which  King  imposed  in  order  to  create  a  ''  Jail 
Fund,"  yielded  £3890  13«.  Sd.  With  this  he  built  and  main- 
tained gaols  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  discharged  other  public 
claims,  and  left  a  balance  in  1806  in  the  Treasurer's  hands. 
The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  withheld  from  a 
singular  distribution  of  titular  hc^nours  in  1802  by  Governor 
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Eang  in  naming  two  parishes  and  churches.  It  was  ordered 
that  Sydney  and  adjacent  districts  should  be  a  parish,  "  to  be. 
henceforth  named  '  Saint  Phillip '  in  honour  of  the  first  Governor 
of  this  territory;"  that  Paramatta  and  certain  districts  "be 
henceforward  named  'Saint  John's'  in  honour  of  the  late 
Governor  Captain  John  Hunter,  and  that  the  churches  now 
building  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta  be  respectively  named  Saint 
Phillip  and  Saint  John."  Eighteen  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Sorell, 
then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  followed  this 
example,  and  directed  that "  the  new  church  of  Hobart  Town 
shall  be  called  'Saint  David's'  church  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Collins  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
under  whose  direction  the  settlement  was  founded  in  1804." 

Amongst  the  numerous  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
English  at  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  may  be  noticed  an 
Order  in  June  1804,  stating  that  •'  the  Royal  Standard  having 
been  hoisted  for  the  first  time  in  this  territory  on  this  the 
anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  birth  "  (amidst  salutes  and  volleys 
at  9  a.  m.,.and  with  further  firings  and  salutes  at  noon,  the 
Governor  being  ready  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  officers 
civil,  military,  and  naval,  at  half-past  one  o'clock),  free  pardons 
were  granted  to  an  officer  under  sentence  of  court-martial, 
to  twenty  soldiers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  had 
previously  received  conditional  emancipations,  and  to  twelve 
other  conditionally  emancipated  persons,  while  to  sixty-seven 
prisoners  conditional  emancipation  was  given.  The  difierent 
gaol-gangs  were  liberated,  and  "  the  usual  allowance  of  half-a- 
pint  of  spirits  "  was  given  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private. 

Tradition,  which  has  neglected  the  more  important  events 
during  King's  rule,  has  preserved  a  few  characteristics  of  his 
bluff  demeanour.  We  are  told  that  when  a  man  who  had  been  a 
marine  applied  for  something  which  the  Governor  did  not  think 
fit  to  grant,  he  said,  "  Can  you  go  through  your  exercise  still  ?  " 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  gave  the  man  marching 
orders  while  he  himself  re-entered  his  house.  On  one  occasion 
a  man  applied  to  him  for  work,  and  he  called  the  man  into 
another  room  and  showed  him  a  mirror.  "  Look  there,  and  you 
will  see  the  man  that  ought  to  give  you  something  to  do." 
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These  and  other  anecdotes  of  like  import  have,  in  the  absence  of 
a  true  record  of  occurrences  between  the  departure  of  Phillip 
and  the  appointment  of  Bligh,  been  allowed  to  stand  as  almost 
the  only  redeeming  features  in  the  character  of  the  man  whose 
doings  are  here  chronicled,  and  whose  despatches  have  been 
largely  quoted  in  order  that  a  faithful  portraiture  may  be 
obtained  by  those  who  may  read  these  pages. 

Though  the  'Sydney  Gazette'  teemed  with  General  Orders 
from  which  the  events  of  King's  career  could  be  gathered,  even 
without  access  to  despatches,  a  historian^  who  had  access  to  those 
Orders  and  quoted  them  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  condemns 
Eling — as  having  wanted  perseverance,  and  having  "  very  soon 
left  things  to  take  their  natural  course ; "  as  having  "  neglected 
to  encourage  farming;"  sanctioned  the  "grinding  monopoly 
established  in  favour  of  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps;"  allowed  the  military  to  retail  spirits  at  £2  or  £3  a 
gallon  from  every  vessel. that  entered  the  harbour ;  and  profusely 
granted  to  emancipated  convicts  licenses  to  sell  rum.  The  same 
writer  avers  that  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  was 
thought  of  in  the  colony  under  his  rule ;  that  "  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power  was  withered  under  the  blasting  influence  of  the 
miserable  system  that  prevailed;"  that  industry  was  neither 
encouraged  nor  protected;  that  bands  of  "runaway  convicts 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,"  committing  "fearful 
atrocities ; "  that  "  it  is  at  least  certain  that  King  recommended 
the  entire  abandonment  of  Norfolk  Island;"  and  that  his 
"administration  was  on  the  whole  unfortunate  for  the  colony." 
That  all  these  averments  were  false  the  reader  of  the  fore- 
going pages  must  know.  None  but  those  who  know  something 
of  Dr.  Lang  otherwise  than  by  his  own  statements  could  surmise 
the  grounds  upon  which,  in  a  history  of  pubUc  affairs,  any  writer 
would  desire,  or  would  dare  if  he  desired,  to  impute  to  a  worthy 
servant  of  his  Sovereign  the  sanction  of  crimes  which  that  servant 
employed  his  life  in  correcting. 

To  obtain  no  credit  for  good  work  done  is  a  common  lot.     To 

bear  blame  for  creating  evils  which  a  man  has  found  rampant 

and  vigorously  repressed   is  a  rarer  misfortune.     More  than  a 

quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  after  King's  death  before  Dr.  Lang 

1  Dr.  J.  D.  Larg. 
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compounded  his  grotesquely  false  chapter  upon  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  during  the  eventful  six  years  to  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  devote  considerable  attention.  The 
motive  for  Lang  s  untruthfulness,  so  early  committed  and  per- 
sistently repeated,  it  might  be  difficult  to  assign.  Major 
Goulbum  was  the  ever-recurring  butt  of  his  ridicule  because  he 
placed  obstacles  in  Lang's  way,  when  by  misrepresentation  of 
amounts  of  private  subscriptions  it  was  attempted  to  extort 
undue  money  grants  from  the  Treasury.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Commissary  Wemyss,  in  whose  house  Lang  was  received  as  a 
guest,  did  not  escape  vituperation  when  her  husband  failed  to 
support  Lang's  plans  with  satisfactory  earnestness.  But  these 
persons  were  yet  alive,  and  might  be  supposed  to  feel  the  lash  of 
their  offended  critic ;  whereas  Governor  King  had  long  passed  to 
a  realm  where  such  criticism,  if  it  have  effect,  can  only  injure  its 
pronouncer.  In  King's  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
motive  unless  it  be  that  the  son  of  the  old  Governor  (Admiral 
Phillip  Parker  King)  in  after  years  displeased  Dr.  Lang  by 
failing  to  support  him  in  some  scheme,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
mete  out  a  wider  vengeance  than  that  of  the  Decalogue,  and  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  children  upon  their  forefathers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive,  the  statements  made  about  the 
Governor  were  almost  as  false  as  they  were  numerous.* 

1  If  it  sliould  be  thought  that  Dr.  Lang's  st-atements  are  unduly  censured 
in  the  text,  the  following  paragraph  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  once  for 
all  to  prove  their  worthlessness  and  the  virulence  with  which  he  persisted 
in  them.  From  the  time  of  Phillip  to  that  of  Governor  Gipps  there  was  no 
such  effort  made  as  that  by  Gipps  to  enforce  justice  to  the  aboriginal  race. 
This  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Nevertheless,  when  Sir  George  Gipps  failed,  in 
Dr.  Lang's  opinion,  to  procure  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  rumour  which 
reached  him  through  a  German  missionary  at  Moreton  Bay,  Dr.  Lang 
denounced  Sir  George  Gipps  as  a  participator  in  crime  and  as  having 
this  "  black  blood  upon  his  hands  ; "  and  now  that  Her  Majesty  has 
relieved  him  "  of  the  task  of  misgoverning  the  most  important  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  he  may  wipe  it  off  if  he  can." — *  Cooksland,*  by  J.  D.  Lang. 
London :  1847.  Gipps  died  before  the  invitation  was  published.  Lang 
characteristically  added  in  a  note :  **  Sir  George  Gipps  was  alive  when  this 
was  written.  He  has  since  gone  to  his  account.  I  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  I  should  expunge  a  syllable  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  case." 
But  the  charge  against  Gipps  was  unjust ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  true  how 
could  he  return  from  the  dead  to  essay  the  vain  task  of  Dr.  Lang's  sleep- 
walking countrywoman,  Lady  Macbeth  ? 
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When  a  man's  career  has  been  blackened  by  one  writer  it  is 
insufficient  for  another  to  assert  that  the  first  is  untrustworthy. 
History  cannot  be  written  negatively.  Those  who  know  the 
vindicator  of  the  truth  will  of  course  believe  him,  but  he  writes 
for  many  who  know  him  not.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
government  of  King  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  daily 
doings  of  the  colonists ;  to  trace  their  household  life  and  their 
excursions  of  discovery;  to  follow  them  to  the  camp,  the 
market-place,  the  reformatory  ;  to  describe  the  Courts  Civil  and 
Criminal,  and  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  the  (Jovemor;  and  the 
steps  taken  on  his  recommendation  to  guard  the  shores  of 
Australia  from  the  talons  of  the  eagles  of  Napoleon.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  write  all  history  at  such  length;  but  an  air  of 
romance  clings  to  the  character  of  pilgrim  fathers  and  of  expedi- 
tionary Governors,  and  no  period  seemed  fitter  for  picturing  the 
life  of  the  colony  than  the  one  which  previous  misrepresentations 
had  made  it  necessary  to  examine  closely.  The  fibres  of  the 
transplanted  tree  reward  scrutiny  better  in  the  time  of  King 
than  at  any  other  period.  History  is  but  the  drama  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  pass  like  waves  over  the  ocean  of  time. 
Many  scenes  must  be  unrepresented,  but  '*  the  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  its  form  and  pressure,"  ought  to  be  made  known.  Scenes 
which  have  been  by  others  falsely  exhibited  have  now  been 
shown  in  their  true  colours,  under  the  light  obtained  from  con- 
temporary records,  not  written  to  deceive,  but  prompted  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour;  in  a  time  of  war,  of  tumult,  and  of 
pressing  needs. 

To  dispel  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light  has  been  a  labour 
which,  though  often  toilsome  in  poring  over  musty  manuscripts, 
has  been  lightened  by  the  hope  of  communicating  to  others 
the  sparks  of  long-lost  truth  which  have  gleamed  upon  myself 
in  the  course  of  my  researched.  It  has  been  my  aim  not  to 
represent  King  as  wiser  than  he  was,  but  to  show  exactly  how 
and  why  he  acted.  His  was  a  discretionary  government,  often 
highly  arbitrary.  It  was  incompatible  with  any  extant  written 
law,  and  when  he  required  new  powers  he  wrote  a  fresh  General 
Order,  and  enforced  it.  He  was  his  own  interpreter  of  it  in  the 
Appeal  Court.  Like  the  control  of  a  man-of-war,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  penal  settlement  was  under  the  eye  of  a  commander, 
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at  Sydney,  and  at  Norfolk  Island.  But  as  settlement  extended 
to  the  Hawkesbury  diflSculties  were  multiplied.  Phillip  con- 
tinued his  exertions  without  flinching  till  health  gave  way. 
Grose  abandoned,  Paterson  neglected,  his  duties,  and  Hunter  was 
incapable.  King  undertook  the  increasing  duties  with  a  restless 
vigour  which  knew  no  check  but  physical. prostration.  When 
he  wanted  money  for  his  Orphan  School  he  imposed  taxation  by 
hiB  sole  authority  with  an  audacity  which  excited  in  after  times 
the  vehement  protest  of  William  Charles  Wentworth.^  He 
persuaded  successive  Secretaries  of  State  to  sanction  his  act. 
When  the  mihtary  obstructed  him  he  showed  that  he  was 
independent  of  them  in  a  matter  in  cwhich  they  confidently 
hoped  to  reduce  him  to  submission.  He  brought  them  to  trial 
resolutely,  even  though  there  was  no  hope  of  convicting  an 
offender  before  a  sympathizing  court  composed  of  his  own 
companions.  He  sent  folios  of  reports  to  bring  the  true  state 
of  affairs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
persuade  him  to  send  out  a  small  artillery  force  so  that,  for 
defence  purposes,  the  arrogant  corps  might  be  in  part  dispensed 
with.  He  was  irascible,  and  accused  of  being  violent.  Yet 
when  in  1803  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Court  put  the 
officiating  Judge* Advocate  under  arrest  he  felt  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  summoned  a  council  of  advice,  comprising  Captain 
Kent  of  H.M.S.  '  Buffalo,'  Colonel  Paterson,  Mr.  Marsden  and 
others,  and  at  their  suggestion  appointed  a  substitute  for  the 
arrested.  Judge- Advocate,  though  his  own  desire  had  been  to 
suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  until  His  Majest/s  pleasure 
might  be  known.  He  duly  submitted  the  whole  case  to  Lord 
Hobart,  and  if  that  nobleman  had  risen  to  his  duty  he  would 
thereupon  have  laid  down  rules  which  might  have  averted  the 
irregular  conduct  which  led  to  Bligh's  deposition. 

Though  the  repression  of  traffic  in  spirits  and  the  prevention 

^  Wentworth  was  born  at  Norfolk  Island  when  King  governed  there  in 
1793.  He  admitted  that  King  devoted  the  fruits  of  his  illegal  taxation  to 
objects  of  great  importance  and  utility,  though  he  hinted  that  Bligh  was 
not  80  scrupulous.  But  the  taxation,  under  the  *^  ipse  dixit  of  a  governor,'* 
was  an  '*  unprecedented  deviation  from  all  constitutional  authority." — 
*  Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.'  London  :  1819.  Went- 
worth was  twenty-six  years  old  when  the  first  edition  of  his  work  was 
published. 
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of  the  striking  of  convicts  by  their  military  masters  made  many 
enemies,  they  did  not  detract  from  the  respect  in  which  the 
Governor  was  universally  held.  Therefore,  after  1804,  when 
the  recalcitrant  corps  was  called  into  the  field  under  Johnston, 
we  find  no  further  dispute  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  time  of  King.  Lords  Camden  and  Castlereagh, 
wiser  than  Lord  Hobart,  kept  the  competent  Governor  at  the 
post  from  which  Lord  Hobart  had  been  about  to  withdraw  him. 

For  the  founding  of  the  new  era  which  was  to  create  a 
market  for  Australian  products,  though  it  happened  under 
his  survey,  King  can  receive  no  credit.  He  fostered  whaling 
and  seal-fishing  and  kept  away  foreign  intruders,  but  to  the 
sagacity  of  Macarthur  and  the  good-will  of  Lord  Camden,  set  in 
motion  by  Macarthur's  energy,  must  be  attributed  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  which  made  King's  reign  the  seed-time  of  the 
abundant  harvest  which  was  to  justify  Macarthur's  predictions. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  Macarthur's  movements  that 
the  attention  of  settlers  of  education  and  possessed  of  worldly 
means  was  first  practically  directed  to  the  colony.  Phillip  had 
sighed  for  such  a  class,  and  King  earnestly  pointed  out  the  need 
of  them.  But  they  did  not  arrive  until  Macarthur  s  ideas  had 
become  known,  and  Lord  Camden  had  sanctioned  the  granting 
of  considerable  tracts  of  land  for  pastoral  uses. 

No  man  could  immigrate  to  New  South  Wales  without  per- 
mission from  the  Government.  In  July  1805  Lord  Castlereagh 
accorded  that  permission  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Blaxland^ 
and  acceded  to  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  choose  8000 
acres  subject  to  King's  approval.  It  was  also  arranged  that 
free  passages  should  be  given  to  the  family,  and  the  emigrants 
were  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  live  stock  (selected  from  Govern- 
ment herds  and  flocks)  by  bills  on  the  English  Treasury.  For 
these  and  some  minor  advantages  the  brothers  stipulated,  on 
their  part,  to  employ  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £6000  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  aid  to  be  extended  in  the  colony 
(Lord  Camden  wrote  to  King)  "I  leave  entirely  to  your  dis- 
cretion, but  you  will  understand  that  I  wish  it  to  be  as  liberal 
as  circumstances  will  permit."  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland  reached 
the  colony  while  King  was  yet  there,  and  was  treated  as  desired 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.     His  brother,  John  Blaxland,  was 
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delayed  until  Bligh  was  in  power,  and   then  bitterly  remon- 
strated against  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way. 

In  July  1805  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  that  Captain  Bligh, 
R.  N.,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  King,  and  would  receive 
such  instructions  as  on  peinisal  of  King's  despatches  yet  to 
arrive  in  England  might  "  appear  to  be  expedient  for  the  future 
government  of  the  colony."  In  November  Lord  Castlereagh 
wrote  again : 

"  His  Majesty  has  full  confidence  that  you  will  communicate  in  the 
most  confidential  manner  to  Captain  Eligh  all  the  infonnation  in  your 
possession  respecting  the  interest  of  the  colony,  and  furnish  him  with 
all  your  sentiments  as  to  the  most  eligible  manner  of  proceeding  in 
carrying  into  execution  His  Majesty's  commission  with  which  he  is 
invested.  The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  you  having  arisen  from 
your  personal  request  to  be  relieved  from  the  fatigues  of  your  govern-^ 
ment,  I  am  happy  when  I  thus  recommend  Captain  Bligh  to  your  atten. 
tion  to  express  His  Majesty's  ^  entire  approbation  of  the  conduct  you 
have  manifested  in  the  important  charge  committed  to  you,  and  his 
satisfaction  at  the  great  improvement  which  the  colony  has  received 
under  your  superintendence." 

Bligh  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  7th  August,  1806,  and  King 
reported  :  "On  the  13th  of  that  month  I  gave  the  Government 
up  to  him  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  ceremony  due  to  his 
situation."  King,  who  was  senior  captain  of  H.M.S.  '  Bufifalo,' 
arranged  in  accordance  with  his  orders  for  an  immediate 
departure  for  England ;  but  he  reported  that  the  want  of 
provisions  for  the  ship,  and  the  task  of  "possessing  Governor 
BUgh  of  every  circumstance  respecting  the  colony  as  directed 
by  your  Lordship,"  delayed  his  voyage  until  the  10th  February, 
1807.  In  addition  to  the  highly  complimentary  terms  in  which 
Lords  Camden  and  Castlereagh  had  addressed  him,  the  depart- 
ing Governor  received  a  testimonial  equally  precious.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  wrote :  "  For  the  quiet  disposition  of  the  colony  which  you 
brought  about,  after  so  much   labour   and  difficulties  so  very 

*  Those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lang's 
accuracy  to  compare  his  account  of  Lord  Oastlereogh's  feelings  with  Lord 
Castlereagh* s  own  words,  will  lind  in  his  'History'  that  *'  the  period  of 
King's  administration  "  was  shortened  by  underhand  misrepresentations, 
and  that  he  was  treated  in  England  with  neglect  which  embittered  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 
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discouraging,  your  merit  has  been  very  great,  and  your  conduct 
such  as  in  my  opinion  deserves  great  reward."  Thus  gladdened 
at  the  close  of  an  arduous  career  by  testimony  from  England  the 
successful  Governor  received  hearty  expressions  of  good-will  from 
all  in  the  colony.  Deputations  waited  upon  him.  Major 
Johnston  represented  the  military.  The  Judge- Advocate  headed 
the  civil  officers.  John  Macarthur  represented  the  free  inhabit- 
ants.   Mutual  compliments  and  friendly  feelings  were  expressed. 

King  reciprocated  their  "  kind  good  wishes,  and  what  is  equally 
dear  to  me  your  sentiments  of  my  conduct  in  the  situation  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  hold  in  these  settlements."  For  the 
support  and  assistance  he  had  received  from  the  different  classes 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  he  was  truly  grateful,  and  "  although 
he  had  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  office,  at  no  period  of  his 
future  existence  would  an  earnest  desire  and  solicitude  be 
wanting  to  do  his  utmost  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  this 
remote  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants."  He  promulgated  also  his  "  approbation  of  the 
general  good  conduct "  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  and  that 
of  the  Sydney  and  Paramatta  Loyal  Associations.  He  published 
as  a  final  Order  "the  entire  approbation  by  His  Majesty  of 
his  '  government  of  the  colony,' "  and  announced  that  "  all  exist- 
ing General  Orders,  proclamations,  and  local  regulations  were 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,"  unless  formally  altered.  As 
he  passed  to  the  wharf  military  honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  and  the  Sydney  Loyal  Association, — 
"which  were  repeated  on  Governor  Bligh's  repassing  the  line 
after  taking  leave  of  Governor  King  at  the  wharf." 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  remnant  of  King's  life. 
Like  other  governors  he  was  in  after  years  accused  of  having 
prostituted  his  position  by  conferring  grants  of  land  too  largely 
on  himself.  In  the  record  he  left  of  the  state  of  the  colony  at 
the  time  of  Hunter's  supersession  he  declared  his  intention  to 
abstain  from  commercial,  or  farming,  or  other  pursuits  for  gain. 
He  adhered  to  his  resolve,  but  he  allotted  grants  to  each  of  four 
children.  The  largest  grant  was  of  660  acres  to  his  eldest  son, 
Phillip  ^  Parker  King.     The  smallest  was  less  than  300  acres. 

*  The  affection  of  the  Governor  for  hie  patron  Governor  Phillip  was  shown 
in  the  name  he  gave  to  his  son.  Though  his  own  Christian  name  was  Philipi 
he  adopted  the  spelling  of  Arthur  Pliillip^s  name  in  christening  his  son. 
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Succeeding  Governors  gave  more  land  to  the  family.  Bligh 
himself  carried  on  board  the  '  Bufifalo '  (in  the  harbour,  as  King 
was  sailing  to  England)  an  additional  grant  of  790  acres  near 
those  apportioned  by  King  to  his  children,  and  persuaded  Mrs. 
King  to  accept  it.  Macquarie  added  a  grant  of  less  extent,  and 
long  afterwards  Governor  Darling,  in  recognition  of  marine 
surveys  conducted  by  Phillip  Parker  King  on  the  north-west 
coast,  granted  him  1500  acres  more.  Muniments  of  title  are  so 
carefully  preserved  that  when  after  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  newspaper  writer  ventured  to  affirm  that  King  granted 
to  himself  10,000  acres  of  land,  Admiral  King  was  able  promptly 
to  disprove  the  allegation.^ 

The  Governor's  predecessors  had  received  pensions  in  England  5 
his  distinguished  services  would  have  been  probably  treated  in 
like  manner.  He,  like  Phillip,  had  suflFered  in  health,  but  unlike 
Phillip  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  disease.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1808.  When  his  death  was  made  known  in  Sydney, 
Colonel  Paterson  the  Acting  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  "  attended  Divine  service  in  mourning, 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  much-lamented 
Governor,  P.  G.  King."  *  His  memory  is  kept  green  among 
many  scores  of  his  descendants  bom  in  the  colony.  His  acts 
are  now  for  the  first  time  placed  before  the  public. 

His  widow  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  stated  that  she  was  without  relations  to  assist  her  in 
caring  for  her  children.  She  asked  for  relief  from  the  Govern- 
ment which  her  husband  had  served.  She  stated  that  he  was 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  "  family  declined  in  circumstances ; " 
that  the  small  sum  at  her  command  had  been  diminished 
by  expenses  during  his  illness;  and  that  though  he  was 
economical  he  had  been  at  charges  for  educating  his  children. 
Lord  Castlereagh  supported  her  prayer,  on  the  ground  of  King's 
"unremitting  zeal  and  integrity"  during  "more  than  twenty 
years'  service  in  forming  subordinate  settlements  in  that  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe,  or  in  conducting  the  government  of  the 

1  The  details  need  not  be  given.  The  injured  son's  triumphant  refuta- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  press,  and  is  preserved  by  the  family.  Its  date 
was  24th  July,  1833. 

«  '  Sydney  Gazette/  7th  May,  1809. 
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whole/'    The  pension  recommended  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  £200 
a-year,  was  at  once  awarded. 

She  returned,  after  many  years,  to  the  land  of  the  South,  and 
lived  and  died  beloved  by  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Her 
son  rose  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  and  was  called  by  various 
Governors  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  colony.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  can  recall  her  intelligence,  matronly  dignity,  and 
piety,  to  his  memory. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

GOVERNOR  BLIGH. 

King's  successor,  Bligh,  was,  like  him,  a  naval  officer.  Except 
during  the  ad-interim  tenures  of  office  by  Grose  and  Pateraon, 
only  sailors  had  held  command  in  the  colony.  Bligh  had 
obtained  notoriety  by  the  voyage  of  the  '  Bounty/  in  which  he 
sailed  to  procure  bread-fruit  trees  in  the  Pacific  and  carry  them 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  arbitrary  conduct  excited  ill-feeling 
before  he  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  mate  of  the  *  Bounty '  was  Fletcher  Christian,  brother  of 
a  lawyer  who  edited  Blackstone*s  '  Commentaries.'  Educated, 
adventurous,  and  perhaps  intolerant  of  discipline  as  well  as 
tyranny.  Christian  was  not  inclined  to  bear  the  coarse  insults 
which  Bligh's  ungovernable  temper  heaped  upon  those  under 
his  command.  After  leaving  Tahiti  in  1789,  Bligh  accused 
Christian  of  stealing  some  cocoa-nuts,  or  combining  with  the 
men  to  steal  them.  Christian  controlled  his  temper  and  resolved 
to  leave  the  ship.  Others  availed  themselves  of  the  indignity 
cast  upon  him.  So  many  sailors  had  been  flogged  that  a 
mutiny  was  easily  planned  and  executed.  Bligh  and  eighteen 
others  were  seized  and  put  into  the  launch.  After  hardships 
which  excited  sympathy,  Bligh  made  his  way  from  the  Friendly 
Isles  to  Timor  with  twelve  companions.  A  boat  voyage  of 
more  thau  forty  days,  compassing  more  than  3500  miles,  would 
have  somewhat  redeemed  his  character  even  if  his  cruelties  had 
been  known.    But  the  witnesses  were  far  away.^ 

1  Christian  sailed  to  Toabonai  after  calling  at  Tahiti.  Finding  the 
natives  hostile  he  returned  to  Tahiti,  where  several  men  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  mutiny  left  the  vessel.  Thence  Christian  sailed  to  Pitcaim's 
Ikiland,  where  after  twenty  years  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  were 
found.  H^deatroyed  the '  Bounty '  after  arriving  there.  The  strange  colony 
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The  mutineers  led  by  Christian  had  left  some  of  the  crew  at 
Tahiti  before  taking  up  their  own  abode  at  Pitcaim's  Island, 
and  of  those  left  at  Tahiti  several  were  taken  to  England  and 
tried,  and  three  were  executed.  Bligh  was  again  sent  to  Tahiti, 
and  he  safely  transported  the  coveted  bread-fruit  to  its  new 
home  in  the  West. 

He  was  chosen  to  succeed  King  as  Governor.  He  had  friends 
who  must  have  credited  him  with  some  good  qualities,  but  he 
wanted  qualifications  for  governing  others,  and  his  language 
betrayed  that  he  was  unable  to  govern  himself. 

Dr.  Lang,  whether  ignorant  through  carelessness  or  misrepre- 
senting by  design  the  instructions  to  Eing,  which  commanded 
him  to  remedy  the  evils  caused  by  traffic  in  spirits,  has  stated 
that  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  monstrous  system  "  was  specially 
enjoined  upon  Bligh.  The  fact  was  that  King  had  so  effectually 
checked  the  traffic  by  officers,  civil  and  military,  that  the  clause 
in  King  8  instructions  which  censured  their  entering  into  the 
"most  unwarrantable  traffic"  was  withdrawn  from  those  issued 
to  Bligh.  It  was  no  longer  needed.  The  injunction  to  restrain 
the  general  traffic,  and  to  put  in  force  similar  measures  to  those 
adopted  by  King,  was  renewed.  Bligh  published  a  General 
Order  on  the  subject  in  February  1807.  Lord  Castlereagh 
(31st  December,  1807)  approved  of  Bligh's  proceedings. 

Many  writers  have  accepted,  without  investigation,  the  idea 
that  Bligh's  deposition  was  due  to  his  determination  to  interfere 
with  the  profits  made  by  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  out  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 

which  Christian  founded  was  removed  to  Tahiti  in  1830,  where  crimes 
unknown  in  Pitcairn's  Island  distracted  them,  and  they  returned  to  their  old 
home.  In  1B56  they  were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  as  an  act  of  kindness, 
but  the  love  of  their  native  land  was  stronger  than  any  inducement  to 
cultivate  Norfolk  Island  and  form  a  British  community.  Listless  and  ill- 
adapted  for  the  struggle  of  European  life,  some  of  them  went  back  to  their 
island  of  tropical  fruits  and  indolence.  The  original  mutineers  had  quarrelled 
with  Tahitians  whom  they  took  to  the  island  ;  and  Christian  and  others 
were  killed.  Only  two,  Young  and  Adams,  were  left  with  twelve  Tahitian 
women  and  some  children  after  the  men  of  both  races  had  been  killed. 
"When  Young  also  died  Adams  was  left  to  guide  the  natives  and  the 
children  of  the  mutineers.  He  taught  them  from  a  Prayer  Book,  and  when 
found  after  lapse  of  years  the  little  flock  were  decorous  and  earnest  in  their 
religious  Bervices. 
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describe  accurately  the  moving  causes  of  his  deposition,  although 
his  short  career  aflfords  in  other  respects  little  which  deserves  to 
be  chronicled.  It  is  fortunate  that  time  has  spared  authentic 
materials  for  forming  a  judgm^nt. 

The  generation  of  pioneers,  whether  governors  or  colonists, 
has  almost  passed  away,  but  as  yet  there  are  ample  means  to 
test  the  various  records  o{  the  times.  Pilgrim  fathers  stand  in 
an  exceptional  position.  The  world  feels  curiosity  about  them, 
and  accords  to  their  lives  an  interest  which  it  refuses  to  the 
mixed  crowd  of  which  a  long-established  community  is  composed. 
For  this  reason  Bligh's  conduct  must  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
A  prudent  man  in  his  place  would  have  circumspectly  carried 
out  the  laws  which,  under  King,  had  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  when  he  found  they  required  alteration  would  have 
devised  new  methods,  not  in  haste,  but  at  leisure.  Bligh  was 
neither  prudent  nor  circumspect.  He  was  arrogant  and  coarse 
in  speech,  savage  in  use  or  abuse  of  power.  Of  governors  as  of 
Juvenal's  Romans  it  may  be  said,  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima 
servi ;  and  the  tongue  of  Bligh  was  an  ill  servant  even  to 
himself. 

He  was  deposed  on  the  26th  January,  1808.  But  long  before 
that  time  his  doings  disgusted  the  community.  After  the  fact, 
there  was  much  contradiction  as  to  its  cause.  Blights  friends 
asserted  that  those  who  said  he  was  unpopular  before  he  im- 
prisoned Macarthur  in  1808  were  false  witnesses.  Among  the 
letters  preserved  in  the  family  descended  from  Governor  King 
are  some  which  prove  beyond  all  cavil  that,  whether  justifiably 
or  not,  Bligh  had  earned  a  hated  name  long  before  his  collision 
with  Macarthur. 

On  the  25th  October,'il807,  Dr.  Harris  wrote  to  King  as 
"  Dear  Governor."  Bligh's  tyranny  had  become  notorious.  "  It 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  almost  every  person  speaking  in 
your  praise."     Bligh,  going 

"  to  church  in  full  uniform,  conjectured  that  the  soldieis  laughed  at 
him.  ...  he  abused  the  soldiers  in  the  church,  and  had  a  whole 
bench  of  them  confined  for  some  days,  but  thought  proper  to  liberate 
them  without  trial  He  has  executed  more  men  by  three  in  his  short 
time  than  you  did  the  whole  time  you  were  with  us,  nor  has  he  ever 
given  a  reprieve  except  to  a  man  who  was  condemned  the  day  his 
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friend  Gore  was  acquitted.  .  .  .  His  friends  and  directors  at  Sydney 
are  Campbell,  Palmer,  Luttrell,  Gore,  Divine,  and  Crossley — ^the  last 
not  least'' 

On  the  same  day,  writing  to  Mrs.  King  as  "  My  ever  honoured 
and  much  respected  Madam/'  Harris  said  that  Bligh's  measures 

"  became  so  very  glaring  and  irksome  to  me  that  I  resigned  the  ofiice 
of  naval  officer,  and  he,  to  be  revenged,  dismissed  me  from  being 
magistrate.  ...  He  has  turned  every  person  who  held  the  least 
appointment  under  Governor  King  from  any  situation,  and  is  sur- 
tounded  by  a  few  who  find  it  their  interest  to  do  whatever  he  may 
dictate.  God  only  knows  the  horrid  measures  that  are  adopted.  It 
is  completely  the  reign  of  Eobespierre,  or  that  of  terror," 

He  described  the  pompous  state  affected  by  Bligh  : 

"Nothing  less  than  a  coach-and-four  in  waiting;  six  or  eight  light 
horsemen  with  a  sergeant,  two  or  three  footmen  or  outriders,  and  he 
himself  riding  in  a  small  sulky  with  a  canvas  awning  over  him  with 
brails,  and  the  sides  of  this  vehicle  stuck  round  with  pistols  and  a 
blunderbuss.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  your  departure  he  began  finding  fault 
with  everything  Governor  King  had  done,  and,  as  is  natural  to  all 
cowardly  fellows,  making  use  of  most  vile  abusive  language  and  de- 
grading epithets  before  the  prisoners  and  other  low  vagrants,  or  those 
who  he  knew  or  thought  would  be  pleased  therewith.  He  happened 
once  or  twice  to  forget  that  I  was  present,  and  I  do  assure  you  I  did  not 
forget  him  nor  pass  it  easily  over.  .  ,  .  I  have  heard  much  of '  Bounty  * 
Bligh  ere  I  saw  him,  but  no  person  could  conceive  that  he  should  be 
such  a  fellow.  He  has  been  every  day  getting  worse  and  worse,  and 
if  some  steps  are  not  soon,  nay,  very  soon,  taken  this  place  is  ruined. 
Caligula  himself  never  reigned  with  more  despotic  sway  than  he  does. 
He  destroys  and  makes  away  with  all  private  property,  saying  every- 
thing is  his ;  that  that  fool  King  had  no  power  or  authority  to  grant 
leases  ;  takes  any  part  of  them  he  chooses,  and  gives  to  any  creature 
of  his  own  who  will  tell  him  any  lies,  .  .  .  The  greatest  swindler, 
the  most  absolute  thief  and  cheat  (and  who  is  the  Governor's  friend), 
is  Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal ;  he  has  everybody  in  some  way  or  other 
under  contribution  to  him  through  Sydney.  ...  In  short,  every- 
body is  in  a  state  of  dread.  .  .  .  Such  then  is  the  land  we  exist  in 
(not  live) ;  how  long  it  can  remain  in  such  a  state  I  know  not,  but  I 
think  not  long.  .  .  .  Crossley  has  got  (from  Bligh)  two  bullocks  and 
a  cow  for  pleading  and  assisting  Gore  at  his  trial  for  stealing  some 
green  talc  curiosities,  and  on  another  indictment  for  fraudulently 
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obtaining  payment  twice  for  the  same  bilL  .  .  .  Mr.  Wentworth  has 
been  tried  and  reprimanded  by  a  general  court-martial  on  the  public 
parade  for  not  taking  a  man  into  the  general  hospital  by  order  of 
Captain  Abbott,  who  is  factotum  at  Paramatta ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  day  after  the  reprimand  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  suspend  him 
from  further  duty  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure  is  known,  and  refuses 
to  give  any  reason  why  or  wherefore  he  has  done  so.^  .  .  .  When  he 
went  last  to  Paramatta  and  Hawkesbury  he  sent  down  word  that  no 
Civil  Court  or  any  judicial  proceeding  should  be  carried  on  during  his 
absence ;  and  that,  with  afterwards  selecting  the  officers  for  particular 
duties,  caused  the  Major  to  wait  on  him  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
order,  and  he  felt,  like  all  great  men  in  authority,  indignant.  John- 
ston informed  him  that  he  would  write  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
respecting  his  interference  with  the  private  detail  of  the  regiment.  .  .  . 
It  however  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  every  description  of  persons 
heaping  blessings  on  the  head  of  my  friend  the  late  Governor  .... 
praying  for  his  return  ....  nay,  even  those  who  were  most  censori- 
ous are  now  his  greatest  advocates." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  blufiF  Dr.  Harris  long  before 
Macarthur  encountered  Bligh's  wrath.  It  wiU  be  remembered 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  ELarris  was  upbraided  for  support- 
ing King's  measures,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  one  object 
of  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  Harris  or  Adjutant  Minchin 
told  the  truth,  at  a  time  when  some  officers  of  the  corps  were 
intriguing  against  King.  In  1807  they  both  agreed.  By  a 
singular  coincidence^  amongst  manuscripts  yet  preserved,  is  a 
letter  written  by  the  same  Minchin  to  King  on  the  20th  October, 
1807.  He  also  styled  him  "Dear  Governor,"  and  said  :  "I  can 
only  say  as  an  individual  I  was  happy  under  your  government. 
I  am  now  unhappy,  and  if  a  military  officer  might  be  allowed  to 
use  the  words  tyranny  and  oppression,  I  would  add  that  until 
now  I  never  experienced  their  weight." 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  cabal  who  formed  Bligh's 
council  of  advice.  The  perjured  Crossley,  who  had  become 
Bligh's  bosom  friend,  is  already  known   to  the  reader.    Mr. 

>  A  despatch  from  Bligh  (Slst  October)  said,  "The  extreme  miBConduct 
of  D'Arcy  Wentworth  in  applying  convicts  to  private  labour  whom  he 
received  into  the  hospital  at  Paramatta  as  sick  men,  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  suspend  him  ....  on  25th  July  last  until  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  is  known." 
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Palmer  was  the  Commissary,  at  whose  house  Crossley  in  1805 
prepared  the  petition  intended  to  coerce  King  to  permit  the 
landing  of  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  from  the  ship  '  Eagle/  on 
behalf  of  Campbell,  for  whom  Palmer  was  acting  as  agent.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  had  returned  to  Sydney,  was  the  gentleman 
whom  King  commended  for  everything  "  except  forcing  spirits 
on  the  colony."  Against  neither  Mr.  Palmer  nor  Mr.  Campbell 
could  reproach  be  made  by  any  one.  Another  of  the  "  friends 
and  directors  "  enumerated  by  Harris  was  a  freedraan. 

Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  had  arrived  in  the  colony  with 
Governor  Bligh,  and  had  so  misconducted  himself  on  the  voyage 
that  Bligh  warned  several  persons  in  Sydney  against  association 
with  him«  Nevertheless,  he  himself  associated  with  him.^ 
When  Gore  was  tried,  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house,  he 
applied  to  Bligh's  secretary  for  permission  to  employ  Crossley  in 
his  defence.  Bligh,  who  had  already  begun  to  consult  Crossley, 
committed  the  unaccountable  folly  ^  of  asking  Atkins,  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  for  an  opinion  on  Gore's  behalf,  although  Atkins  had 
oflScially  prepared  the  indictment  against  Gore.  Bligh  sent  to 
Gore  the  opinion  he  obtained  from  Atkins  (in  whose  office 
Crossley  was  employed),  and  Crossley  went  to  the  Court  to 
defend  Gore,  but  was  ordered  out  of  the  Court ;  the  members  of 
which  declined  to  allow  such  an  innovation  as  advocacy  before 
them  by  any  of  the  convict  class.*  Gore  was  acquitted;  but 
was  tried  for  fraud  in  twice  obtaining  payment  for  the  same 
note  of  hand.  Crossley  in  this  instance  drew  the  information ; 
and,  though  the  obtaining  of  the  money  was  sworn  to,  the  Court 
found  that  as  the  note  was  "  made  payable  neither  to  order  nor 
to  bearer,"  the  obtaining  payment  could  not  be  charged  as  fraud. 
Gore,  at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Johnston  in  1811,  swore  to  many 
things  absolutely  untrue.  He  claimed  for  himself  the  credit 
due  long  years  before  to  Judge-Advocate  Dore,  for  the  order 
that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned  without  a  warrant*    Colonel 

1  Evidence  at  court-martial  on  Colonel  Johnston,  1811. 

*  Idenif  passim  J  and  in  Bligh's  reply  read  to  the  Court  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate. 

8  To  protect  their  position  the  Court  referred  to  section  4  of  the 
Act  12  Geo.  1.  cap.  29,  imposing  transportation  for  seven  years  on  any 
convicted  perjurer  practising  as  attorney,  &c.  "  in  any  suit  or  action." 
(Confirmed  by  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.) 
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Johnston  called  Lieutenant  Ellison,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S. '  Porpoise,' 
who  deposed  that  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Gore  he  would 
not  believe  him  on  his  oath.  Such  were  the  principal  advisers 
of  the  passionate  man  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
at  King's  departure.  Though  he  allied  himself  closely  with 
Crossley  and  Atkins,  he  described  the  latter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  following  terms : 

"Accustomed  to  inebriety,  the  ridicule  of  the  community,  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death  in  moments  of  intoxication,  of  weak 
determination,  and  floating  and  infirm  opinions;  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  insignificant,  subject  to  private  inclination,  and  so  constituted 
that  confidential  causes  of  the  Crown,  where  due  secrecy  was  required, 
were  not  to  be  entrusted  to  him." 

Bligh's  general  career  in  1807  may  be  gathered  from  its 
description  by  Dr.  Harris,  already  quoted.  Those  who  have 
been  misled  by  the  assumption  that  Eling  did  nothing  to  repress 
traffic  in  spirits,  have  necessarily  misinterpreted  the  events  of 
Bligh's  short  rule.  Imagining  that  Bligh  arrested  trafficking  in 
spirits  by  oflScers,  they  attributed  his  disasters  to  his  endeavour 
to  perform  a  duty  which  had  been  so  completely  performed  by 
his  predecessor,  that  an  injunction  with  regard  to  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  in  the  instructions  to  Bligh.  He  did,  nevertheless, 
announce  his  intention  to  obey  the  Secretary  of  State  in  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  spirits.  He  republished  the  General 
Order  issued  by  Hunter  (to  suppress  illicit  distillation),  which 
King  had  enforced  and  had  supported  by  an  additional  Order  in 
1805.  He  issued  stringent  Orders  on  various  subjects,  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  would  be  severe  in  enforcing  punish- 
ments. It  was  asserted  by  his  enemies  that  he  unduly  interfered 
with  the  functions  of.  Courts,  and  the  Judge-Advocate,  Atkins, 
swore  that  when  Gore  was  indicted  for  felony,  Bligh  sent  a 
written  Order  from  the  Hawkesbury,  directing  that  the  trial 
then  proceeding  should  be  stayed,  and  that  the  magistrates 
should  not  meet  until  Bligh's  return  to  Sydney.  He  was 
accused  of  harshness  towards  captured  runaways,  against  whom, 
when  one  indictment  .failed,  a  second  was  preferred.  The  lash 
seems  to  have  been  inflicted  even  upon  the  free.  Eight  men, 
one  of  whom  was  free  by  servitude,  were  charged  with  stealing 
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a  boat  in  January  1807.  They  pleaded  that  their  object  was  to 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  about  to  leave 
the  harbour.  They  hoped  he  would  enable  them  to  leave  the 
colony,  and  that  the  pilot  would  take  back  the  boat,  which  they 
had  no  intention  to  steal.  They  were  acquitted  of  stealing,  and 
it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Court  that 
Bligh  was  indignant  at  the  acquittal,  and  censured  the  Judge* 
Advocate  for  permitting  it.  The  men  were  then  tried  before 
the  Magisterial  Court,  seven  for  absconding,  and  the  free  man 
for  assisting  the  seven.  They  were  sentenced,  one  to  receive 
one  thousand  lashes^  three  to  five  hundred  lashes ;  one  to  hard 
labour  at  Newcastle  with  an  iron  collar ;  one,  "  free  from  servi- 
tude,  two  hundred  lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour;  one, 
emancipated,  two  hundred  lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour ; 
and  one,  two  hundred  lashes  and  three  years'  hai-d  labour,  and 
to  work  in  the  gaol  gang  until  further  orders."  It  is  fair  to 
Bligh  to  state  that  he  denied  having  attempted  to  influence  tho 
decision  of  the  magistrates. 

He  was  vexed  to  find  certain  houses  built  on  land  originally 
reserved  by  Phillip,  but  leased  by  his  successors.  The  symmetry 
of  his  own  grounds  was  encroached  upon.  In  July  1807  he 
issued  a  General  Order  for  the  removal  "  of  a  number  of  houses 
adjacent  to  Government  House,  to  its  great  annoyance  now 
occupied  by  (six  enumerated  persons)  and  others."  The  occupants 
might  remove  the  materials,  and  build  on  such  other  unoccupied 
ground  as  might  not  interfere  with  Bligh's  arrangements,  but 
they  were  to  be  gone  in  November.  Nor  were  the  houses 
which  intruded  on  the  proportions  of  the  Government  domain 
the  only  ones  destroyed. 

Sergeant  Whittle,  whose  name  appears  in  so  many  troubles, 
had  a  lease  from  Governor  Hunter,  of  which  some  years  were 
unexpired.  Whittle  swore  that  Bligh,  about  September  1807, 
attended  by  two  dragoons,  visited  Whittle's  abode  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house. 
Whittle  resorted  to  his  Adjutant,  Minchin,  for  advice,  and 
"signed  the  house  over  to  his  commanding  officer"  for  pro- 
tection.*   It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,   but  there  is 

1  Whittle  declared  (*  Trial  of  Colonel  Johnston,' p.  368)  that  Bligh'a  arbi- 
trary proceedings  destroyed  the  market  valae  of  his  house.    Before  Bligh 
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ample  evidence  that  the  coarse  and  rash  disposition  which 
encountered  mutiny  in  the  *  Bounty/  displayed  itself  in  Sydney, 
in  the  manner  reprobated  by  Harris  in  the  letter  already  quoted. 

He  who  is  harsh  to  opponents  is  often  unduly  partial  to  parti- 
sans. Crossley  was  not  the  only  object  of  his  favour.  He  had 
made  one  Andrew  Thomson  (an  emancipated  convict)  his  bailiff 
at  a  farm  at  the  Hawkesbury.  To  this  man  Bligh  entrusted  a 
puncheon  of  spirits  for  distribution  to  settlers  in  the  customary 
manner.  There  was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  privilege 
conferred  on  Thomson,  but  on  all  sides  facts  were  admitted 
sufficient  to  prove  Bligh's  misconduct.  At  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Johnston  in  1811,  Captain  Kemp  swore  that  at  the  time  when 
Thomson  was  entrusted  with  the  puncheon,  the  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  were  limited  to  the  obtaining  of  five 
gallons.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  merchant,  was  one  of  a  bench  of 
magistrates  which  fined  Thomson  for  selling  for  his  own  profit 
the  spirits  entrusted  to  him  for  distribution.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  was  Treasurer  at  the  time,  admitted  that  Thomson  did  not 
pay  the  fine.  Bligh  swore  that  he  did  not  remit  the  penalty, 
and  said  the  magistrates  would  be  forthcoming  to  prove  the 
facts ;  but  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  evidence  except  the 
damaging  admissions  of  Campbell.  Both  Bligh  and  Campbell 
spoke  of  Thomson  as  unworthy  of  confidence  because  of  the 
transaction,  yet  neither  of  them  could  deny  that  Bligh  continued 
to  retain  Thomson  as  bailiff.  The  conviction,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Bligh's  favourite  thus  escaped,  took  place  in 
the  end  of  1807. 

The  court-martial  on  D'Arcy  Wentworth  occurred  earlier  in 
the  year.  Atkins,  the  Judge-Advocate,  swore  that  Wentworth 
was  repnmanded  in  accordance  with  the  sentence — ^that  Bligh 
announced  his  intention  to  suspend  Wentworth;  that  Atkins 
remonstrated  against  such  a  procedure,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
law  to  punish  a   man  twice  for  one  offence;   and   that  Bligh 

arrived  he  could  have  obtained  £600,  afterwards  he  could  get  nothing 
until  he  "  sold  it  to  Governor  Macquarie  for  two  hundred  gallons  of  rum." 
Maoquarie,  when  called  upon  to  explain  the  transaction,  admitted  that  he 
did,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  pay  for  land  and  for  houses  in  spirits. 
He  included  "  a  small  house  belonging  to  Sergeant-major  Whittle  of  the 
102nd  regiment,  for' the  accommodation  of  the  present  Provost-Marshal." 
He  added  that  he  never  trafficked  on  his  own  account. 
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retorted :  "  The  law,  sir !  Damn  the  law  ;  my  will  is  the  law, 
and  woe  unto  the  man  that  dares  disobey  it."  Atkias  also  swore 
that  on  other  occasions  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  were 
submitted  to  Bligh,  the  Governor  used  "  language  which  hurt 
(his)  feelings  exceedingly."  These  instances  prove  that  the 
letter  from  Harris  to  King's  wife  was  founded  on  occurrences 
then  rife  in  the  colony ;  and  which  were  so  galling  in  October 
1807,  that  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  reign  of  terror  under 
which  they  were  groaning  could  not  last  long. 

Before  narrating  the  events  which  culminated  in  Bligh's 
deposition,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  fate  of  Norfolk  Island. 
The  nephew  of  Captain  Kent,  of  H.M.S.  '  Buffalo,'  was  acting 
commander  of  H.M.S  *  Porpoise '  on  the  Australian  coasts  during 
Bligh's  government,  but  commanded  the  'Lady  Nelson'  in 
September  1807,  when  he  was  sent  upon  the  ungracious  service 
of  compelling  the  settlers  to  leave  Norfolk  Island.  King,  it  will 
be  remembered,  strongly  deprecated  the  abandonment  of  the 
Island,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  heed  him.  On  the 
30th  December,  1806,*  Bligh  was  instructed  to  take  measures 
forthwith  for  withdrawing  the  "  settlers  and  all  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  their  live  and  dead  stock,  the  civil  and  military 
establishment,  and  the  stock  belonging  to  Government."  Grants 
of  land  were  to  be  made  "  either  in  the  new  settlement  of  Port 
Dalrymple,  or  of  Hobart  Town,"  to  the  diflferent  classes  of 
persons  removed. 

Bligh  sent  Kent  with  written  instructions  to  Piper,  the 
commandant.  "  No  application  is  to  be  made  to  me  (he  said) 
by  any  settler  or  person  whatever  in  order  to  change  the 
Minister's  commands;  everything  must  be  done  as  he  has 
directed."  Kent  deposed  on  oath,  afterwards,  that  he  carried 
verbal  orders  to  Piper,  "  that  he  was  to  send  the'settlers  oflF  the 
island,  and  in  case  any  of  them  refused  to  go,  he  was  to  use 
military  force ;  and  if  any  of  them  took  to  the  woods,  he  was  to 
outlaw  them  and  to  shoot  them."  The  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  reluctantly  obeyed.  The  settlers,  according  to 
Lieutenant  Kent,  for  the  most  part  elected  Hobart  Town  as 
their  new  abode,  in  order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
tyranny  of  Bligh.     New  Norfolk  and  Norfolk  Plains  still  bear 

1  Despatch^    Mr.  Wiadham  to  Qovemor  Bligh. 
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witness  to  the  affection  with  which  the  exiles  regarded  the 
place  from  which  they  had  been  torn,  and  whose  memory  was 
revived  in  naming  their  new  homes.  The  historian  ^  of  Tasmania 
declared  that  "  years  after  they  spoke  of  the  change  with  regret 
and  sadness." 

Dr.  Harris  predicted  in  October  1807,  that  the  state  of  dread 
created  by  Bligh  could  not  last  long.  Bligh  in  the  same  month 
reported  that  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  a  dangerous 
body. 

"  About  seventy  of  the  privates  were  originally  convicts,  and  the 
whole  are  so  very  much  eilgrafted  with  that  order  of  persons  as  in 
many  instances  have  had  a  very  evil  tendency.  .  •  .  There  is  no 
remedy  but  by  the  change  of  military  duty,  a  circumstance  which 
can  only  prevent  a  fixed  corps  becoming  a  dangerous  militia." 

He  succeeded  in  rousing  their  passions  by  rashly  provoking 
to  the  utterance  Macarthur,  who  had  once  been  a  captain 
amongst  them,  and  by  threatening  several  of  their  officers. 

Macarthur,  after  presenting  to  the  retiring  Governor,  King, 
the  farewell  address  already  mentioned,  was  equally  prominent 
in  presenting  for  the  free  inhabitants  congratulations  to  the  risen 
sun.  Johnston,  on  the  part  of  the  military,  and  the  Judge- 
Advocate  for  the  civilians,  presented  addresses  also.  Bligh 
warmly  responded.  In  a  few  days  he  assumed  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Macarthur.  The  latter  deposed  that  Governor  King, 
on  Bligh's  assumption  of  office,  retired  for  a  brief  period  to  the 
Government  House  at  Paramatta;  that  Macarthur  saw  Bligh 
there,  broached  the  subject  of  wool  production,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  English  Government 
on  the  matter ;  that  Bligh  thereupon  flew  into  a  passion,  said, 
"  Are  you  to  have  such  flocks  of  sheep  and  such  herds  of  cattle 
as  no  man  ever  heard  of  before  ?  No,  sir !  I  have  heard  of 
your  concerns,  sir ;  you  have  got  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  finest  situation  in  the  country,  but,  by  God,  you  shan't  keep 
it  1 "  Macarthur  said  he  had  received  it  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council.  Bligh 
exclaimed,  "  Damn  the  Privy  Council !  and  damn  the  Secretary 
of  State  too!    What  have  they  to  do  with  me?    You  have 

1  Bev.  J.  West, 
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made  a  number  of  fake  representations  respecting  your  wool  by 
which  you  have  obtained  this  land."  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  however,  Bligh,  accompanied  by  King  and  Major 
Abbott,  visited  Macarthur  s  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
saw  some  of  the  sheep  depastured  there ;  but  even  then  used 
violent  language  such  as  that  already  quoted.  This  is  Mac- 
arthur's  account.  Bligh  denied  its  truth,  but  when  asked, 
"  Will  you  venture  to  re-state  upon  your  oath  that  you  never 
did  utter  any  of  those  expressions  (in  the  presence  of  Major 
Abbott  and  Lieutenant  Minchin),  or  any  words  to  the  like 
eflfect  ? "  he  tempered  his  denial  by  saying,  "  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  I  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind  of  conversation 
taking  place."  Major  Abbott  on  oath  confirmed  Macarthur's 
statement  It  may  be  that  in  anger  Bligh  used  words  which 
he  could  not  afterwards  recollect.  If  he  did  so  he  proved  in 
one  way  that  unfitness  for  his  oflfice,  of  which  the  use  of  the 
words  would  have  convicted  him  in  another.  Even  coarser 
expressions  were  sworn  to  as  used  by  him  on  other  occasions. 
Macarthur  himself  was  as  irascible  as  Bligh.  We  have  seen 
that  he  fought  a  duel  with  his  commanding  officer,  Paterson, 
and  he  had  fought  another  with  Colonel  Foveaux. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  floods  in  1806  had  caused  high 
price  of  grain,  and  seed-wheat  and  com  were  dear.  Bligh 
devoted  himself  to  the  continuance  of  the  relief  measures 
adopted  by  King.  He  reiterated  King's  orders,  altogether  pro- 
hibiting the  exchange  of  spirits  for  any  commodity  whatsoever, 
or  for  labour.  A  quarrel  with  Macarthur  arose  out  of  a  trans- 
action of  barter  in  wheat.  Macarthur  had  taken  the  promissory 
note  of  Bligh's  bailiflf,  Thomson,  for  the  repayment  of  wheat, 
advanced  to  him  by  Macarthur.  Such  transactions  were  common. 
The  borrower  contracted  to  return  the  quantity  advanced. 
After  Thomson  gave  his  note  the  flood  of  1806  occurred,  and 
there  was  a  disturbance  of  prices.  Thomson  refused  to  render 
back  the  quantity  he  had  received.  The  value,  he  alleged,  was 
altogether  changed.  Macarthur  repUed  that  Thomson  himself 
had  not  been  a  suflferer  from  the  flood,  and  was  as  strongly 
bound  to  comply  with  his  contract,  as  Macarthur  would  have 
been  od  the  other  hand  if  jio  flood  had  occurred,  and  wheat 
had  become  cheaper.     The  case  was  referred  to  the  Appeal 
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Court,  where  Bligh  decided  against  Macarthur.    He,  indignant, 
ceased  to  go  to  the  Governor's  house. 

Another  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  Abbott  had  sent  to  England 
for  a  still.  His  agent  put  it  on  board  the  ship  *  Dart/  of 
which  Macarthur  was  part  owner.  Without  any  order  to  that 
effect,  the  agent,  who  also  acted  for  Macarthur,  put  on  board 
for  him  also  a  still.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
importation,  and  when  the  ship's  manifest  was  seen,  Bligh 
directed  that  the  two  stills  should  be  retained  in  the  King's  stores 
in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  England.  The  heads 
and  worms  were  so  retained,  but  as  the  coppers  had  been  filled 
with  imported  drugs,  they  were  allowed  to  be  taken  to  the 
stores  of  the  consignees.  When  a  vessel  was  ready  to  carry 
the  obnoxious  stills  to  England,  Bligh  demanded  the  delivery 
of  the  coppers.  Macarthur  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Abbott's  still ;  *'  he  intended  to  dispose  of  his  own  to  some  ship 
going  to  India  or  China,  but  if  this  were  objected  to,  the  head 
and  worms  might  be  disposed  of  as  his  Excellency  thought  fit, 
and  he  would  apply  the  copper  to  some  domestic  use."  Bligh 
repeated  his  order,  sending  an  oflScer  with  a  receipt  "  for  two 
stills  with  heads  and  worms  complete."  Macarthur,  resolved  not 
to  admit  (what  indeed  was  untrue)  that  he  had  ever  had  such 
things  in  his  possession,  declined  to  take  any  such  receipt.  The 
oflScer,  after  consulting  Bligh,  refused  to  give  a  receipt  in  any 
other  form.  Macarthur  showed  him  the  copper,  telling  him 
he  could  take  it  at  his  own  risk  if  he  chose.  He  took  it. 
Macarthur  prosecuted  him  for  illegal  seizure  of  property,  and 
stated  his  own  case  thus : 

"It  would  therefore  appear  that  a  British  subject,  in  a  British 
settlement,  in  which  the  British  laws  are  established  by  the  Eoyal 
Patent,  has  had  his  property  wrested  from  him  by  a  non-accredited 
individual,  without  any  authority  being  produced,  or  any  other  reason 
being  assigned,  than  that  it  was  the  Governor's  order.  It  is  therefore 
for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  tenure  by  which 
Englishmen  hold  their  property  in  New  South  Wales.  "^ 

There  was  also  a  dispute  about  a  lease  of  land  to  Macarthur 

^  Bligh  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Macarthnr^s  speech  showed  **  the 
inimicability  of  his  miad  to  Government " 
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granted  in  January  1806  by  Bang.  Macartliur  was  about  to 
build,  and  in  January  1808  the  Surveyor-General,  Grimes, 
carried  a  verbal  message  from  Bligh  to  prevent  Macarthur's 
occupation  of  the  land,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  might  select 
an  equal  area  elsewhere.  Grimes,  when  requested,  committed  the 
message  to  writing.  Macarthur  on  the  spot  wrote  a  studiously 
respectful  answer  (as  will  be  seen,  his  trial  on  another  charge  was 
then  pending).  He  declared  that  though  the  abandonment  of  the 
land  was  injurious  to  him,  yet  rather  than  appear  "  disregardful 
of  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  persons  entitled  to  his  highest 
respect  he  consented  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  from  him, 
with  no  other  condition  than  that  the  Governor  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  him  the  lease  of  an  unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  not 
equal  in  extent  to  his  own,  situate  between  a  lease  of  Mi*. 
Jamieson's  and  one  of  Mr.  Blake's."  To  this  a  reply  was  given 
that  the  "spot  is  occupied  by  Government  boats'  crews,  and 
cannot  be  located."  Macarthur  selected  two  other  spots,  but 
Bligh  would  grant  neither  of  them.  Grimes  told  him  of  a 
situation  which  Bligh  would  grant.  Macarthur  deposed  in 
England  (1811)  that  "it  was  at  the  end  of  Pitt's  Row,  a  place 
where  the  common  gallows  had  stood,  and  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  vile  and  infamous  characters  of  the  town  of 
Sydney."  On  his  declining  it  Bligh  desired  Grimes  to  say  that 
"  he  cannot  locate  either  of  the  three  situations  you  have  fixed 
upon,  and  will  not  allow  you  to  build  on  your  lease,  or  make 
any  erections  until  the  Governor  may  receive  orders  respecting 
that  spot  from  England  ;  and  that  the  Governor  will  not  receive 
any  letters  from  you  on  the  subject." 

Macarthur,  in  writing,  regretted  that  the  "  three  situations " 
were  not  approved  of,  declined  to  accept  the  objectionable  allot- 
ment, and  begged  "  leave  to  retain  the  lease  "  in  his  possession. 
He  had  commenced  to  fence  the  ground  by  means  of  the  labour 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Bligh 
desired  Johnston  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  not  go  on 
with  the  work.  Johnston  complied,  and  when  questioned  told 
the  reason  of  the  order.  The  posts  were  placed  loosely  in  the 
post-holes,  and  tbe  rails  were  on  the  ground.  Macarthur  stood 
by  his  incomplete  work  talking  to  Major  Abbott  and  Kemp,  when 
an  emancipated  convict,  a  "  superintendent  of  labour,"  rode  up,: 
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and  in  reply  to  a  question  said  he  had  orders  from  the  Governor 
to  remove  any  post  fixed  in  the  ground.  Macarthur  immediately 
fixed  one.  The  overseer  alighted,  pulled  out  the  post  "  by  order 
of  the  Governor/'  and  added :  "  When  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  the  tree  must  fall." 

Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General,  had  recently  returned  to  the 
colony.  He  deposed  that  on  being  requested  by  another  lessee 
(who  was  to  be  disturbed)  to  put  the  Governor's  message  in 
writing,  Bligh  told  him  in  a  very  violent  manner  at  his  peril  to 
do  so. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  post  fixed  by  Macarthur  occurred  in 
January  1808,  while  he  was  under  committal  for  trial  upon  a 
charge  by  means  of  which  one  at  least  of  Bligh's  abettors  hoped 
to  crush  him.  The  cause  of  Crossley's  special  enmity  cannot  be 
told ;  but  Macarthur  was  obnoxious  to  the  dissolute  because  his 
domestic  life  was  pure,  and  his  imperious  temper  was  not  apt  to 
conciliate  those  who  dififered  from  him.  The  petard  which  was 
to  hoist  him  was  found  in  an  Order  of  Governor  King's  to  pre* 
vent  escape  of  convicts  from  the  colony.  Atkins  swore  (in 
England)  that  Crossley  and  the  Governor  had  previously  con- 
certed the  terms  of  an  information  against  Macarthur,  keeping 
it  secret  from  Atkins ;  that  Bligh  desired  to  include  the  charge 
about  importation  of  a  still,  and  that  when  Crossley  thought  it 
useless  Bligh  gave  positive  orders  ibr  its  inclusion.  Other 
circumstances  caused  the  information  to  be  dropped,  but  Atkins 
subsequently  heard  of  it  from  Crossley.  It  was  intended  to 
revive  it,  Atkins  said,  amongst  general  charges,  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  breach  of  the  port  regulations  was  put  forward  in 
order  to  lay  hold  of  the  victim. 

A  schooner,  the  'Paramatta,'  of  which  Macarthur  was  part 
owner,  had  gone  to  Tahiti,  and  an  escaped  convict  had  gone 
thither  in  her,  although  she  had  been  searched  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  at  Sydney  before  sailing.  Nothing  can 
be  more  depressing  to  a  missionary  than  just  as  he  sees  the 
native  mind  receiving  good  impressions,  to  find  an  abandoned 
European  introducing  the  worst  vices  of  what  is  called  "  advanced 
civilization."  The  missionaries  at  Tahiti  complained  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  convict,  and  proceedings  were  taken  against  tha 
'Paramatta'  for  breach  of  the  port  regulations  established  by 
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Qovernor  King.  The  owners  were  condemned,  and  their  bond 
for  £900  (taken  on  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  England,  and 
binding  her  owners  to  obey  the  port  orders)  was  declared  to  be 
forfeit.  Macarthur  asserted  that  the  convict  had  concealed 
himself,  and  was  not  willingly  carried  away.  He  appealed,  but 
the  Governor  refused  to  interfere  with  the  forfeiture. 

The  owners  refused  to  pay  the  penalty;  the  port  officers 
prevented  the  landing  of  any  cargo,  and  put  constables  on  board 
the  vessel.  Macai-thur  thereupon  elected  to  abandon  the  vessel, 
and  told  the  master  and  the  crew  that  he  had  no  more  to  do 
with  her.  The  port  regulations  forbade  seamen  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  ship  and  to  remain  on  shore,  and  the  master  of 
the '  Paramatta '  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  ship  by  reason  of  Macarthur's  abandon- 
ment of  her.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  relevancy  of  this  state* 
ment,  because  if  the  vessel  was  forfeited  to  the  Qovemment  it 
was  manifestly  necessary  for  the  master  to  arrange  with  the 
Qovemment  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  could  remain  in,  or 
leave,  the  ship.  His  remedy  against  the  owners  was  in  the 
Civil  Court.  This  affidavit  of  the  master  was  perhaps  precon- 
certed in  order  to  form  the  first  step  in  the  active  prosecution  of 
Macarthur. 

The  Judge- Advocate,  Richard  Atkins,  by  command  of  Bligh, 
at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  Macarthur  desiring  him  ''to  show 
cause  ''  as  to  his  having  **  deprived  the  seamen  of  their  usual 
allowance  of  provisions,"  and  thus  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
ship.  Macarthur  replied  (from  Paramatta)  that  the  Judge- 
Advocate  had  been  "  many  days  ago  informed  that  he  (Mac- 
arthur) declined  any  further  interference  with  the  schooner,  in 
consequence  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  naval  officer  in  refusing 
to  enter  the  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers  ; "  he  begged  leave 
to  refer  him  to  that  officer  "  for  any  further  information ; "  he 
has  had  two  police  officers  "on  board  in  charge, and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  they  are  directed  to  prevent  irregularities.'' 

Immediately  Atkins  issued  a  warrant  for  Macarthur's  appro* 
hension  on  the  charge  of  having  "  illegally  stopped  the  provisions 
of  the  master,  mates,  and  crew  of  the  schooner  '  Paramatta, 
whereby  the  said  master,  mates,  and  crew  had  violated  the 
colonial  regulations  by  coming  unauthorized  on  shore."    In  the 
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warrant  Atkina  was  at  the  pains  to  refer  to  his  former  commu- 
nication as  an  "  official  letter."  Oakes,  the  Chief  Constable  at 
Paramatta,  appeared  at  Macarthur's  house  with  the  warrant  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Macarthur  imperiously  declared  that 
if  the  issuer  of  the  warrant  had  served  it  he  would  have  spumed 
him  from  his  presence,  and  to  satisfy  the  constable,  gave  him  a 
written  statement  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Paramatta,  I5th  December^  1807. 
"Mr.  Oakbs, 

"  You  will  inform  the  persons  who  sent  you  here  with  the 
warrant  you  have  now  shown  me  and  given  me  a  copy  of,  that  I  never 
will  submit  to  the  horrid  tyranny  that  is  attempted  until  I  am  forced  ; 
that  I  consider  it  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  I  do  the  persons  who 
have  directed  it  to  be  executed. 

"J.  Macarthur." 

Oakes  returned  to  the  Judge- Advocate  and  deposed  to  what 
had  occurred.  A  fresh  warrant  was  issued,  and  a  body  of 
armed  police  apprehended  Macarthur  on  the  16th  December  at 
the  house  of  Surveyor-General  Grimes  in  Sydney.  Taken  to 
the  house  of  Atkins  on  the  same  day,  he  was  bailed.  On  the 
17th,  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  presided  over  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  Macarthur  was  committed  to  be  tried  for  "high 
misdemeanours."     Major  Johnston  was  on  the  bench. 

It  was  while  Macarthur  was  thus  under  committal  that  Bligh 
sent  the  convict  overseer  to  pull  down  any  fence  erected  by 
Macarthur  upon  his  leasehold ;  and  the  felon  minister,  relying 
upon  felon  advice  behind  the  throne,  growled  that  when  the  axe 
was  laid  to  the  root  the  tree  would  fall.  The  tyranny  of  which, 
three  months  before,  Harris  had  said  that  it  could  not  last  long, 
had  begun  to  bum  so  fiercely^  that  men  began  to  wonder 

^  Independent  evidence  of  Blights  demeanour  in  1807  was  afforded  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Berry,  who  was  afterwards  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  Sydney,  and  died  there  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Bligh,  at 
an  interview  with  the  sailing  master  of  the  ship  which  Berry  took  to  Sydney 
for  trading  purposes,  ferociously  "threatened  to  hang**  the  man  for 
destroying  a  letter  which  he  had  expected  from  Port  Dalr3niiple.  Subse- 
quently Bligh  rated  Berry  for  leaving  with  "  those  paltry  fellows  at  Hobart 
Town  and  Port  Dalrymple  the  pick  of  the  cargo."  Twice  Berry  was 
recalled  to  Bligh*  s  presence  by  an  orderly,  and  the  last  time  found  Atkins, 
Campbell,  and  Palmer  in  the  room.  He  was  questioned  as  to  the  persons 
lie  had  spoken  with  in  Sydney.    He  mentioned  Macarthur,  which  seemed 
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whether  life  itself  would  l)e  safe  from  the  madness  of  the 
Qovemor,  and  the  daring  malignity  of  Crossley.  But  the 
Criminal  Court  still  existed,  *and  its  authority  was  as  yet 
unquestioned.  While  it  remained  there  was  a  gap  between 
Crossley's  purposes  and  Bligh's  acts,  Johnston,  when  defending 
himself  in  England,  declared  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
Macarthur,  and  was  not  even  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
although  they  had  been  brother  officers.  At  Macarthur  s  com- 
mittal, in  December,  Johnston  had  told  him  that  he  injured 
**  himself  by  so  much  impetuosity,"  and  had  concurred  in  ordering 
that  he  should  be  tried  before  the  Criminal  Court.  But  at  the 
same  time  Johnston  described  Crossley  as  a  man  of  infamous 
character;  eminent  for  nothing  but  roguery;  implicated  in 
perjury,  subornation,  conspiracy,  and  forgery.  The  community, 
he  said,  was  shocked  at  Bligh's  consulting  Crossley,  and  it  was, 
in  his  own  humble  opinion,  "  disgraceful  if  not  criminal  for  a 
Qovemor  to  be  led  at  all  by  his  advice,  or  to  consult  him 
oflScially  on  any  business  whatever." 

The  Criminal  Court  was  composed  of  Captain  Kemp,  and 
Lieutenants  Brabyn,  Moore,  Laycock,  Minchin,  and  Lawson— all 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps — under  the  presidency  of  Atkins 
the  Judge-Advocate.  Between  the  committed  and  the  day  of 
trial  Macarthur  was  on  bail.  On  the  25th  January  the  Court 
assembled.  The  members  were  sworn,  and  as  Atkins  was  about 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  him,  Macarthur  interposed  with 
a  protest.  He  declared  that  he  had  three  times  vainly  applied 
for  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  information  against  him,  that  in 
this  unprecedented  situation  he  had  appealed  to  the  Qovemor 
"  to  appoint  some  disinterested  person  to  preside  at  the  trial" 
To  this  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  answer  :    "  That  the  law 

to  produce  "  a  startling  impression."  But  his  conversation  with  Macarthur 
had  been  unimportant,  and  Atkins  told  the  Governor  that  he  had  no  more 
questions  to  ask  "  if  that  was  the  only  conversation.*'  Berry  narrated  that 
he  "  tlien  took  leave  of  the  inquisitorial  tribunal."  At  a  trader's  house 
Berry  heard  Crossley  say  that  the  Government  were  able  to  verify  charges 
against  Macarthur  which  would  subject  him  to  flogging  and  imprisonment 
for  years  in  England,  but  "  he  did  not  know  what  the  punishment  Would 
be  in  this  colony.' '  Berry  was  present  at  Macarthur's  arraignment  on  25th 
January.  He  heard  a  rumour  that  Bligh's  intention  was  to  create  a  new 
Court  with  himself  as  President,  and  to  try  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Court 
before  the  new  Court  thus  created. 
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must  take  its  course,  as  he  does  not  feel  justified  to  use  any 
interference  with  the  executive  power,"  by  which  "  I  suppose  is 
meant  the  judicial  authority,  and  I  humbly  conceive  his 
Excellency's  power  must  be  the  executive."  Thus  wronged, 
Macarthur  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  ''  under  an 
entire  confidence  that  what  I  can  prove  to  be  my  right,  you,  as 
men  of  honour,  will  grant  me."  He  protested  against  Atkins 
**  being  allowed  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges,"  because  there  was  a 
suit  between  them  to  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers ; 
because  Atkins  had  "for  many  years  cherished  a  rancorous 
inveteracy  "  against  him,  **  displayed  in  the  propagation  of  malig- 
nant falsehoods ; "  because  there  was  aconspiracy  between  Atkins 
and  Crossley  to  deprive  Macarthur  of  property,  liberty,  honour, 
and  life :  of  this,  he  continued,  "  I  have  the  proof  in  my  hands 
in  the  writing  of  Crossley  ^  (here  it  is,  gentlemen,  it  was  dropped 
from  the  pocket  of  Crossley,  and  brought  to  me) " ;  because  only 
by  convicting  Macarthur  could  Atkins  escape  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment;  and  because  Atkins  had  arrived  at  a  foregone 
conclusion  by  declaring  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  had  the 
power  to  punish  Macarthur  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  con- 
clusion he  cited  eight  authorities  on  the  right  of  challenge  of 
jurors,  and  maintained  that,  the  Judge-Advocate  presiding  in 
the  Criminal  Court,  the  characters  of  juror  and  judge  were 
combined,  and  that  his  authorities  were  therefore  to  the  point. 

Atkins  vainly  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  reading  of  the 
protest,  which  was  wound  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps ;  "  to  them  the  administration  of  justice 
is  committed ;  and  who  that  is  just  has  anything  to  dread  ? " 
Atkins,  still  unsworn,  threatened  to  commit  Macarthur,  but  one 
of  the  officers  (Kemp)  retorted,  "  You  commit !  no,  sir,  I  will 
commit  you  to  gaoL"  Atkins  then  called  out  that  he  adjourned 
the  Court,  but  the  officers  declared  themselves  a  Court  without 
him.    Atkins  left  the  place.    Macarthur  appealed  to  the  Court 

^  Crossley,  like  many  of  his  class,  was  a  dissipated  rogae.  When  drunk 
at  Hawkesbury,  he  vain-gloriously  exhibited  a  MS.  draft  of  the  indictment 
he  had  framed  against  Macarthur.  An  Irishman,  who  was  present,  picked 
it  up  and  gave  it  to  Macarthur.  It  corresponded  exactly  with  the  formal 
document  found  among  the  papers  seized  by  Johnston  in  the  Judge* 
Advocate's  ofSce. 
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for  protection,  deposed  that  he  was  informed  that  armed  persons, 
associated  with  the  infamous  Crossley,  were  prepared  to  carry 
into  execution  a  warrant  from  Atkins ;  and  therefore,  declining 
to  give  bail,  asked  for  a  military  guard.     The  oflScers  desired 
some  of  the  soldiers  to  guard  him  accordingly.    The  Provost- 
Marshal  forthwith  acquainted  Atkins,  who  with  Messrs.  Amdell, 
Campbell,  and  Palmer,  magistrates,  issued  a  warrant  to  lodge 
Macarthur  in  gaol.    This  warrant  was  executed  early  on  the 
26th  January ;  but  in  the  mean'time  the  members  of  the  Court 
had  been  in  constant  communication,  on  the  25th  January,  with 
the  Governor.    They  told  him  they  had  allowed  Macarthur'a 
objection  to  Atkins,  asked  him  to   appoint  another  Judge- 
Advocate  to  preside,  and  prayed  for  protection  against  the  gross 
insults  and  threats  of  Atkins.     Bligh  (at  "  half-past  noon")  told 
them  there  could  be  no  cause  of  challenge  against  the  Judge 
Advocate,  "  without  whose  presence  there  could  be  no  Court- 
that  Atkins  had  a  right  to  commit  any  one  who  insulted  him  in 
Court;"  and  directed  that  Atkins  should  sit.   The  oflScers  rejoined 
that  they  could  not  consistently  with  their  oath  or  their  con- 
sciences sit  with  Atkins,  and  prayed  his  Excellency's  further 
consideration,  styling  themselves  "  faithful  and  obedient  servants." 
Bligh  (at  "quarter  past  two  o'clock")  took  no  notice  of  this 
further  appeal,  but   "required"  the  oflScers  to  deliver  to  the 
Provost-Marshal  and  Bligh's  secretary  the  papers  left  by  the 
Judge-Advocate  on  the  table,  and  those  read  by  Macarthur, 
•'that   they  may  be    delivered  to  the    Judge- Advocate,  His 
Majesty's  legal  oflScer."     The  officers  enclosed  to  Bligh  a  copy 
of  a  deposition  by  Macarthur,  praying  for  protection,  and  they 
entreated  the  Governor  to  grant  it.    In  a  separate  letter  they 
stated  that  they  were  "  not  defensible  in  giving  up  the  papers," 
required  by  Bligh,  "  to  any  person  unless  your  Excellency  thinks 
proper  '"to  appoint  another  Judge- Advocate  to  proceed  on  the 
trial  of  John  Macarthur,  Esq."     Bligh  (at  "  three-quarters  past 
three    o'clock")    peremptorily   demanded,  "finally  in  writing, 
whether  you  will  deliver  these  papers  or  not,  and  I  again  repeat 
that  you  are  no  Court  without  the  Judge-Advocate."    The  officers 
expressed  their  willingness  to  give  attested  copies,  or  to  give  the 
originals  to  any  one  appointed  as  Judge-Advocate  for  tiie  trial 
of  Macarthur,  but  they  would   keep   the   originals  for  their 
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justification,  and  added,  "  The  Court  constituted  by  your  Ex* 
cellency's  precept,  and  sworn  in  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  beg 
leave  to  acquaint  you  that  they  have  adjomned  to  wait  your 
Excellency's  further  pleasure."  It  seems  strange  that  they  did 
not  cite  the  case  in  which  without  any  rebuke  from  England  a 
court-martial  had  formerly  placed  the  Judge- Advocate  under 
arrest,  in  the  time  of  King.  It  may  be  that  they  considered 
Bligh  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  and  that  only  resolute  acts 
could  stay  his  violence.  Bligh  then  (at  half-past  five  o'clock), 
scrupulously  recording  the  time,  despatched  a  missive  to  Major 
Johnston,  commanding  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  requesting 
to  see  him  without  delay.  Johnston,  who  was  at  his  house  four 
miles  from  Sydney,  returned  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  "too  ill  to  come  to  Sydney,  and  was  unable  to  write." 
He  had  been  thrown  from  his  chaise.  Thus  ended  the  first  day 
of  disorder. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  when  the  six  assembled  officers  learned 
that  Macarthur  had  just  been  lodged^  in  gaol  (on  the  warrant 
of  Amdell,  Campbell,  and  Palmer),  they  wrote  again  to  the 
Governor.  They  sent  him  an  attested  copy  of  Macarthur's 
protest;  reminded  him  of  their  oath  well  and  truly  to  try 
Macarthur's  case ;  prayed  him  to  appoint  some  impartial  person 
to  execute  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate ;  informed  him  that  they 
found  with  much  concern  that  Macarthur  "has  been  forcibly 
arrested  from  the  bail  which  the  Court  remanded  him  in,  which 
illegal  act  (grounded  on  the  false  deposition  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal)  we  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Excellency  is  in  our 
opinion  calculated  to  subvert  the  legal  authority  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction ; "  and  prayed  that 
his  Excellency  would  "restore  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  to  his 
former  bail,  that  the  Court  may  proceed  on  his  trial."  Bligh 
paid  no  attention  to  their  prayer,  and  they  adjourned  at  3  p.m. 
till  his  pleasure  might  be  known.  The  felon  adviser  recom- 
mended, and  Bligh  adopted,  a  daring  course.    Crossley  drew  up, 

1  When  Macarthur  reached  the  gaol  the  gaoler  told  him  there  were  some 
ruffians  sworn  in  as  constables,  and  armed,  who  would  probably  aim  at 
Macarthur's  life  ;  but  he  added,  '*  There  is  a  cutlass  for  each  of  us,  and  we 
will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 
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and  AtkiDS  signed,  a  memorial,  submitting  that  the  crimes  of  the 
officers  amounted  "  to  an  usurpation  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  tended  to  create  rebellion  or  other  outrageous 
treason,"  and  Bligh  issued  a  summons  to  each  of  the  officers  in 
these  words : 

"The  Judge- Advocate  having  presented  a  memorial  to  me  in  which 
you  are  charged  with  certain  crimes,  you  are  therefore  hereby  required 
to  appear  before  me  at  Government  House  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  to  answer  in  the  premises.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
seal  at  Government  House,  Sydney,  this  26th  day  of  January,  1808." 

When  the  morrow  arrived,  Bligh  was  no  longer  in  power  to 
enforce  this  or  any  other  decree  of  Crossley.  Bligh  wrote  again  on 
the  26th  to  Major  Johnston  to  inform  him  ("  apprehending  that 
the  same  illness  will  deprive  me  of  your  assistance  at  this  time  "), 
that  on  the  memorial  of  the  Judge- Advocate  he  had  summoned 
"  six  of  your  officers  for  practices  which  he  conceives  treasonable,' 
and  that  "  all  the  magistrates  have  directions  to  attend  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I  leave  it  for  you  to  judge  whether 
Captain  Abbott  should  be  directed  to  attend  at  Sydney,  to 
command  the  troops  in  your  absence."  Thus  placed  in  a 
dilemma,  Johnston  sent  another  verbal  message  (which  reached 
Bligh  about  five  o'clock),  promising  to  send  a  written  answer  in 
the  evening.  On  his  trial  in  England  (in  1811)  he  thus 
defended  himself. 

**  On  the  26th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  announcing  his 
resolution  to  airest  six  officers  for  treasonaHe  practices,  and  requiring 
me,  as  I  was  unable  to  attend  myself,  to  appoint  Mfg'or  Abbott  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment.  Had  these  measures  been  adopted  there 
would  have  been  but  two  officers  to  do  the  duty  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  highest  and  most  important  duties  must  have  been  left  to  the 
sergeants.  I  was  ill ;  Major  Abbott  was  at  Paramatta,  sixteen  miles 
off ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  the  arrest  of  six  officers, 
and  the  dread  of  what  measures  would  ensue,  would  occasion  consider- 
able uneasiness.  My  medical  friend  had  directed  me  on  no  account  to 
leave  my  room :  but  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  and  anxious 
to  avert  impending  evil,  I  neglected  that  advice,  got  myself  dressed, 
and  was  driven  to  town  by  the  aid  of  my  family.  On  my  arrival,  as  I 
passed  through  the  streets  everything  denoted  terror  and  consternation  ; 
I  saw  in  every  direction  groups  of  people  with  soldiers  amongst  them* 
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apparently  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation,  I  repaired  immediately 
to  the  barrack,  and  in  order  to  separate  the  military  from  the  people 
made  the  drum  beat  to  orders.  The  soldiers  immediately  repaired  to 
the  barrack-yard,  where  they  were  drawn  up,  and  where  they  remained. 
In  the  mean  time  an  immense  number  of  the  people,  comprising  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  except  those  who  were  immediately  connected 
with  Governor  Bligh,  rushed  into  the  barrack  and  surrounded  me, 
epeating  with  import  unate  clamour  a  solicitation  that  I  would  imme- 
diately place  the  Governor  under  arrest  They  solemnly  assured  me, 
if  I  did  not,  an  insurrection  and  massacre  would  certainly  take  place, 
and  added  that  the  blood  of  the  colonists  would  be  upon  my  head." 

They  told  Him  that  "popular  fury  would  burst"  upon  Bligh  and 
his  agents  unless  Bligh  were  arrested.  They  said  they  feared  that 
Macarthur  "would  be  privately  made  away  with."  Johnston, 
who  had  reached  Sydney  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
shortly  afterwards,  under  such  persuasions,  while  at  the  barracks^ 
issued,  as  "  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Major  commanding  New 
South  Wales  Corps/'  an  order  "  to  the  keeper  of  His  Majesty's 
gaol  at  Sydney,"  directing  him  to  deliver 

*^  into  the  custody  of  Gamham  Blaxoell  and  Nicholas  Bayley,  Esquires, 
the  body  of  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  who  was  committed.  ....  it 
having  been  represented  to  me  by  the  officers  composing  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Judicature  that  the  bail  bond  entered  into  by  the  said 
Gamham  Blaxcell  and  Nicholas  Bayley  remains  in  full  force.  Herein 
fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  the  same  at  your  peril" 

Thus  adjured,  under  such  a  penalty,  by  the  master  of  the 
only  legions  in  Australia,  the  gaoler  yielded.  Macarthur  was 
escorted  to  the  barracks. 

From  the  Government  House  could  be  seen,  across  the  valley 
in  which  Pitt  Street  has  supplanted  the  Tank  Stream  of  former 
time,  the  progress  of  Macarthur  from  the  gaol  to  the  barracks, 
where  Wynyard  Square  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  Governor  had  dined  when  the  Provost-Marshal  entered 
with  Johnston's  order  for  Macarthur's  liberation.  He  rose 
hastily  and  began  to  arrange  his  papers  in  an  upper  room.  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Crossley  were  at  the  house. 
The  former  when  examined  in,  Sydney  in  1808  declared  that 
"  Crossley  was  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Governor."  In  1811, 
at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Johnston  in  England,  Mr.  Campbell  did 
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not  deny  having  so  stated,  but  pleaded  that  he  was  in  a  "  veiy 
agitated  state  of  mind,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  said." 

Crossley  was  probably  the  most  determined  amongst  the  few 
counsellors  whom  Bligh  had  around  him.  Swindler,  forger,  and 
perjured,  he  shrunk  from  nothing  which  might  procure  success. 
For  him  crime  had  no  terrors.  The  Governor  and  others  had 
reputations  to  preserve.  Bligh  and  Crossley  were  confounded 
by  the  celerity  with  which,  on  Johnston's  arrival,  their  victim 
had  been  taken  from  their  grasp.  That  victim,  whom  Gore  had 
styled  "  Counsellor,"  became  at  once  by  force  of  character  the 
guide  of  Johnston. 

Johnston  in  his  defence  declared  : 

"While  Macarthur  was  sent  for,  the  solicitations  to  arrest  the 
Governor  were  clamorously  renewed ;  and  when  Macarthur  arrived 
he  observed  to  me  that  if  I  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  measure  I  should 
not  do  it  without  a  requisition  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  paper  to 
that  effect,  which  as  soon  as  laid  on  the  table  was  filled  with  as  many 
signatures  as  it  could  contain." 

Macarthur  wrote  it  on  a  gun  in  the  barrack-square.    It  was 

thus  worded : 

"  January  26,  1808. 
"Sib, 

"  The  present  alarming  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  every 
man's  property,  liberty,  and  life  are  endangered,  induces  us  most 
earnestly  to  implore  you  instantly  to  place  Governor  Bligh  under  arrest, 
and  to  assume  the  command  of  the  colony.  We  pledge  ourselves  at  a 
moment  of  less  agitation  to  come  forward  to  support  the  measure  with 
our  fortunes  and  our  lives." 

Amongst  the  signers  of  this  address  were  Macarthur,  his 
partner  Blaxcell,  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  John  and  Gregory  Blax- 
land,  Nicholas  Bayley,  Thomas  Jamieson,  Charles  Grimes,  and 
others.^ 

1  The  original  MS.  ia  (1878)  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Johnston's  son  at 
Annandale,  Sydney.  When  a  few  names  had  been  signed,  Johnston  acted, 
but  signatures  were  obtained  afterwards  until  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  representative  names  were  procured.  The  convict-superintendent  of 
labour  (who  had  pulled  down  the  fence  on  Macarthur's  leasehold)  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  after  Bligh*s  deposition,  joined  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion. He  scented  the  fate  of  Crossley  from  afar  ;  and  said,  as  he  entered 
the  room  to  sign,  that "  self-presenration  was  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  he 
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A  few  signatures  were  aflSixed  at  once,  and  Johnston,  having 
detennined  to  act,  delayed  not  a  moment.  Having  previously 
sent  by  an  oflScer  a  letter  calling  upon  Bligh  to  resign,  he 
marched  upon  Government  House  as  rapidly  as  in  1804i  he  had 
chased  the  rebels.  The  troops  having  been  formed  in  the 
barrack-square,  Johnson  declared  (in  his  defence) : 

"We  marched  to  the  Government  House  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  who  were  all  influenced  with  indignation  against  the 
Governor.  On  our  arrival  I  learned  that  the  olOficers  I  had  sent  had 
not  then  been  able  to  obtain  an  interview,  but  that  the  Governor  had 
concealed  himself.  This  intelligence  was  truly  alarming,  for  I  had 
everything  to  fear  from  the  agitation  it  was  likely  to  produce.  I 
immediately  drew  up  the  soldiers  in  line  before  the  Government  House 
and  between  it  and  the  people,  who  were  thus  made  to  keep  a  respect- 
ful distance ;  the  troops  were  halted  and  made  to  stand  at  ease.  I 
then  directed  a  small  number  to  proceed  in  search  of  the  Governor, 
while  I  waited  below  to  protect  the  family  from  injury  or  insult.  At 
length  he  was  found,  and  brought  to  the  room  where  I  was." 

Mrs.  Putland,  Bligh's  daughter,  courageously  but  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  entering  the  house. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Bligh  was  found  there  have  been 
disputes.  His  enemies  aver  that  he  was  found  concealed  under 
a  bedstead  up-stairs.  Lieutenant  Minchin,  the  officer  who  took 
Bligh  to  Johnston,  swore  that  one  of  the  soldiers  who  found 
Bligh  said  he  was  so  found;  and  Sergeant  Sutherland  swore 
that  he  was  one  of  two  who  found  him  under  the  bed.  Bligh's 
friends  deny  this,  and  Bligh's  own  statement  was  that  he  retired 
to  destroy  some  papers,  was  busily  engaged  when  arrested,  and 
that  it  was  "  his  contemplation  how  he  could  possibly  get  clear 
of  the  troops  and  get  to  the  Hawkesbury,"  where  he  thought 
the  people  would  flock  to  his  standard.  If  he  had  any  hope 
thus  to  escape  there  was  no  pusillanimity  in  hiding,  and  there 
would  have  been  fcJly  in  exposing  himself;  but  a  charge  of 
cowardice  made  against  him  he  repudiated  with  scorn.  He 
had  fought  at  the  Dogger  Bank,  Gibraltar,  and  Camperdown, 

was  come  to  tell  Colooel  Johnston  everything  that  he  knew." — (Evidence  of 
Grimes,  1811.)  Characteristically  enough,  when  Macqiiarie  assumed  the 
government  the  man  recanted  again^  and  went  to  England  as  a  witness  on 
hehalf  of  Bligh. 
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not  to  lay  down  his  power  to  any  superior  officer  who  might 
arrive,  before  His  Majesty's  pleasure  as  to  Bligh's  supersession 
might  be  known,  without  obtaining  from  such  officer  a  stipula- 
tion to  confirm  Johnston's  wise  measures.  This  address,  unlike 
the  former,  was  headed  by  names  of  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.  Major  Abbott,  on  whom  Bligh  had  partly  relied, 
was  the  first  to  sign.  The  last  name  wsus  that  of  the  overseer  of 
labour  who  had  so  significantly  threatened  Macarthur  at  his 
leasehold  a  fortnight  before,  but  who  now  ranged  himself  with 
the  stronger  battalions.  Grimes,  Macarthur,  Macarthur*s  eldest 
son,  Gregory  Blaxland,  and  D'Arcy  Wentworth  were  amongst 
the  eighty-three  signers. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  sweep  away  the  imputations 
recorded  against  Macarthur,  and  on  the  second  of  February  he 
was  tried  before  the  Criminal  Court  on  the  charges  prepared 
by  Crossley.  Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General,  was  Judge-Advocate. 
The  officers  composing  the  Court  were  those  appointed  by  Bligh. 
Macarthur  was  unanimously  acquitted.  It  was  pronounced  that 
the  warrant  under  which  he  was  arrested  was  illegally  issued  and 
served,  and  that  even  his  written  statement ''  delivered  to  Oakes, 
an  unsworn  constable,"  was  defensible.  On  the  4ith  February, 
Johnston  forbade  Bligh  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
officers  of  H.M.S.  'Porpoise,'  then  in  the  harbour.  On  the  12th 
February,  Johnston  made  Macarthur  a  magistrate,  and  Secretary 
of  the  colony,  without  salary.  Gore  and  Crossley  were  then 
destined  to  find  that  the  Secretary  "  lived  not  to  be  griped  by 
meaner  persons."  Gore  was  tried  and  imprisoned,  for  perjury  in 
an  affidavit  made  by  him  as  to  the  custody  of  Macarthur  ou 
the  25th  January;  and  Crossley  was  transported  for  seven 
years  for  having  acted  as  an  attorney  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  convicted  perjurers  from  appearmg  as 
attorneys. 

The  act  of  a  native  may  be  recorded  here.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Pemulwy,  dreaded  in  the  days  of  Phillip  and  Hunter, 
was,  after  years  of  perilous  adventure,  shot  in  the  time  of  King, 
Macarthur  was  kind  to  Pemulwy's  son  Tjedboro,  who  in  return 
was  grateful  to  Macarthur.  The  day  after  Bligh's  arrest 
Tjedboro  stalked  into  Sydney  with  his  weapons  of  war,  and  as  he 
put  down  his  spears  at  Macarthur's  house  said,  "  They  told  me 
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you  were  in  gaol."  "Well,  Tjedboro,  what  have  you  come  with 
your  spears  for  ? "  Tjedboro's  eyes  flashed  as  he  answered,  "  To 
spear  the  Governor."  ^ 

Bligh's  deposition  has  been  minutely  represented  in  these 
pages,  not  only  because  it  was  in  itself  a  singular  episode  in  the 
life  of  the  colony,  but  because  it  has  been  violently  misrepre- 
sented^ as  an  act  caused  by  Bligh's  determination  to  carry 
out  faithfully  his  instiiictions  to  repress  that  traffic  which  the 
officers  were  unlawfully  pursuing.  The  falseness  of  this  view 
is  refuted  by  the  facts  enumerated,  and  by  the  writings  and 
sayings  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama.  A  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  facts  is  furnished  by  a  letter  from  Major  Abbott 
(to  the  late  Governor  Eling)  written  on  the  13th  February, 
1808.  The  writer  was  the  officer  whom  Bligh  had  wished  to 
summon  to  his  side. 

'*  I  certainly  gave  my  hearty  concurrence  to  the  measure  of  arresting 
the  Governor,  but  as  there  are  several  things  dune  which  I  disapproved, 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  more  blame  upon  myself  than  I  am  deserving 
of  ...  I  should  tell  you  that  I  was  appointed  to  act  as  Judge-Advocate 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Atkins,  but  I  declined  the  office ;  it  was  then  given 
to  Grimes.  It  was  strongly  urged,  but  I  persisted  in  my  refusal.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  likely  several  of  us  may  be  sent  for,  and  particularly 
Johnston,  who,  had  he  followed  the  advice  I  gave  him  previous  to  his 
taking  the  step,  that  in  that  case — arresting  the  Governor — to  send 
for  Colonel  Paterson  *  immediately  afterwards,  and  to  go  hence  with 
the  Governor  to  account  for  his  conduct,  it  would  show  that  he  had 
not  done  so  to  obtain  the  command  ...  I  likewise  objected  to  Mac- 
arthur's  trial  siace  Governor  Bligh's  arrest,  because  the  Governor  could 
nor  would  not  appear  against  him  now,  and  Atkins,  the  former  Judge- 
Advocate,  declined  to  prosecute.  .  . 

"  Had  the  Governor  not  been  put  under  arrest  there  would  have 
been  a  mutiny,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  Never  a  body  of  men  have 
behaved  themselves  more  orderly  and  quiet  than  the  corps.  .  .  They 

^  At  a  subsequent  date,  in  altercation  with  a  white  man,  Tjedboro  was 
shot  at  Paramatta  and  died  of  the  wound. 

'  It  is  because  of  misrepresentations,  which,  when  once  made,  have  been 
heedlessly  repeated,  that  it  has  been  needful  to  mass  together  so  much 
information,  some  of  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

'  Abbott,  however,  was  the  first  to  sign  the  address,  imploring  Johnston 
to  make  a  stipulation,  with  any  senior  officer  displacing  him,  that  Johnston's 
acts  should  be  held  good. 
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were  highly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Sydney  constables  whom 
Mr.  Gore  put  in,  the  worst  of  characters  .  •  .  these  constables  were 
really  encouraged  by  Gore  to  insult  the  soldiers,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  Governor  connived  at  it." 

The  soldiery  were  therefore  provoked  by  Bligh  before  he 
summoned  their  officers  to  answer  for  "  certain  crimes/'  which 
Crossley  declared,  and  Atkins  submitted,  amounted  to  **  usurp- 
ation of  His  Majesty's  Government,"  and  tended  "  to  rebellion  or 
other  outrageous  treason." 

Careful  examination  must  convince  any  reasonable  person 
that  nothing  savouring  of  revolution  entered  into  the  minds  of 
Johnston  or  of  those  who  acted  with  him.  They  deposed  Bligh  for 
arbitrary  proceedings  which  were  prompted  by  an  ex-convict  of 
the  lowest  character.  They  did  so,  just  as  officers  of  a  ship 
might  seize  a  mad  captain  who,  taking  the  helm,  steers  straight 
to  a  rocky  coast.  Technically  they  mutiny,  but  in  spirit  they 
consult  the  highest  interests  and  preserve  the  ship.  Thus 
Johnston  saved  New  South  Wales  from  frightful  disasters,  and 
subsequently  maintained  the  Eling's  Government  on  a  footing 
consistent  with  the  law  on  which*  Bligh  in  his  rashness  was 
trampling.  Many  arbitrary  acts  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors, but  none  of  them  had  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  highest 
Court  in  the  colony.  King  had  given  much  umbrage,  and  had, 
in  spite  of  petitions,  sent  away  ships  without  allowing  them  to 
land  their  cargoes  of  spirits,  and  yet  had  put  down  a  serious 
outbreak  by  means  of  the  corps,  actively  led  by  Johnston  himself, 
which  now,  under  the  same  commander,  deposed  Bligh ;  and 
though  King  had  his  difficulties  to  contend  with  amongst  the 
military,  he  left  the  colony  fully  enjoying  their  respect — receiv- 
ing addresses  and  kind  wishes  from  deputations  headed  by 
Johnston,  Macarthur,  and  Atkins.  The  community  had  borne 
Bligh's  acts  without  resistance  until  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
sanctuary  of  the  law.  Many  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  Great 
Charter,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  yet  knew  by  English  tradition 
and  instinct  that  no  man  could  be  convicted  but  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  That  law  they  saw  Bligh  invade.  Had  there  been 
rapid  communication  with  England  the  colonists  and  troops 
might  have  relied  upon  appeals  to  the  Home  Government. 
But    Bligh  acted  so  rashly  that  they  felt,  whether  rightly 
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or  wrongly,  that  they  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  process  of 
appeal. 

There  was  even  then  (as  shown  by  Harris's  letter  to  Mrs. 
King)  a  suspicion  that  Bligh  was  cowardly,  and  cowards  are 
proverbially  cruel.  Acting  on  the  brutal  advice  of  Crossley, 
who  insinuated  broadly,  to  a  passer-by  like  Mr.  Berry,  that 
Macarthur's  life  was  in  jeopardy,  what  might  not  Bligh,  and  the 
myrmidons  appointed  by  Qore,  effect  in  a  short  time  at  that 
gallows  which  Bligh  had  fed  so  fast  that  already  in  a  few 
months  it  had  devoured  more  lives  than  in  several  years  under 
King  ?  He  who  weighs  these  things,  and  will  try  to  put  him- 
self, in  thought,  in  the  position  in  which  colonists  and  soldiers 
stood,  i^  Sydney,  in  January  1808,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Bligh  was  the  great  offender  whom  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  community  to  remove  from  the  helm  when  they  saw  him 
madly  guiding  the  vessel  of  the  State  upon  the  rocks. 

The  English  Qovemment  had  been  in  one  thing  much  to 
blame.  If  they  had  yielded  to  King's  earnest  and  repeated 
entreaties  that  a  professional  man  might  be  appointed  as  Judge 
or  Judge- Advocate,  there  would  not  have  been  an  Atkins  at  the 
control  of  Crossley,  instigating  a  Governor  to  summon  the 
members  of  a  Court  before  him  for  treason.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  pronounced  that — considering  the  elements  of  the 
population,  and  the  manifest  danger  of  destroying  the  authority 
of  its  governing  classes,  Johnston  acted  wisely  and  loyally  when 
he  left  his  bed  to  put  down,  in  the  person  of  Bligh,  a  form  of 
disorder  as  deadly  as  the  anarchyl^which,  four  years  before,  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  quelling  in  the  field.  -    , 

While  the  general  facts  are  freshly  in  the  memory  it  will  be 
well  to  refer  to  a  few  points  in  the  evidence  regarding  them  in 
England  when  Johnston  was  tried  by  court-martial.  Bligh's 
counsel  argued  that  there  would  have  been  no  mutiny  if  Johnston 
had  not  led  the  soldiers  to  it.  Johnston  averred  that,  even  if 
by  abetting  Bligh  he  could  for  a  moment  have  averted  it,  the 
soldiery,  "  identified  as  they  were  with  the  people,  would  before 
the  night  was  past  have  joined  with  them,"  or  have  refused  to 
act  against  them,  and  deplorable  excesses  would  have  supervened. 
Macarthur  himself,  Qrimes,  Dr.  Harris,  Captain  Kemp,  Lieu- 
tenant Minchin,  and  two  sergeants  of  the  corps,  deposed  that  the 
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arrest  of  the  six  officers  would  have  made  soldiers  and  iahabitants 
unite  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Governor.  Sergeant  Suther- 
land was  tartly  cross-examined  by  a  member  of  the  Court,  in 
order  to  shake  his  assertion  that  if  the  officers  had  been  confined 
"  the  soldiers  would  have  raised,  and  taken  them  out."  "  You 
think  they  would  have  gone  contrary  to  orders  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
they  would.  Do  you  understand  the  question  perfectly,  sergeant  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  understand,  sir,  that  we  would  not  see  our  officers 
imprisoned."  Sutherland  required  courage,  for  it  was  palpable 
that  some  members  of  the  Court  displayed  antipathy  to  Johnston, 
and  its  terrors  were  so  great  that  the  turbulent  Sergeant  Whittle, 
after  so  many  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  fainted  away  "  under 
cross-examination,  "  and  was  taken  out  of  Court."  ^ 

There  were  demonstrations  of  joy  in  Sydney  at  the  downfall 
of  Bligh  and  the  defeat  of  Crossley.  Bonfires  were  lighted. 
Bligh  and  his  friends  endeavoured  afterwards  to  prove  that  a 
salute  was  fired  in  honour  of  Johnston's  usurpation,  but  on  this 
point  as  well  as  on  an  imputation  that  Macarthur  had,  on  the 
night  before  his  trial,  dined  with  the  officers  who  were  to  sit  in 
the  Criminal  Court,  the  contrary  evidence  was  overwhelming. 
There  was  a  proposition  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Macarthur  as  a  representative  to  lay  before  His 
Majesty's  Government  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  but 
though  more  than  £1000  were  subscribed  the  project  was  not 
carried  out.  Johnston  preferred  to  retain  him,  and  four  days 
after  the  meeting  at  which  Macarthur's  delegation  was  resolved 
upon,  Johnston  appointed  him  Secretary. 

1  *  Report  of  Jolinston's  Trial,'  p.  371.  Whittle  had  been  active  in  BUgh*8 
arrest.  He  remembered  the  house  which  Bligh  had  coveted  from  him. 
The  soldiers  had  vainly  searched  for  Bligh,  who  was  secreted  in  a  small 
room  near  a  staircase^  of  which  the  door  had  been  opened  once  and  shut 
again  when  the  Governor  was  not  seen.  Bligh  himself  swore  to  that  fact. 
"  I  then  heard  a  halloo-halloo  and  a  man  cry  out  (which  was  one  Sergeant 
Whittle) — *  Damn  my  eyes,  I  will  find  him,  soldiers !  Come  up-staini 
again ;  I  will  have  another  search/  or  words  to  that  effect"  Sergeant 
Sutherland  swore  that  after  searching  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  and  another 
examined  a  room  which  the  steward  had  said  contained  nothing  but  his  own 
bed  and  some  lumber.  Bligh  swore  that  one  of  the  soldiers  threatened  to 
bayonet  him,  and  that  he  appealed  to  a  sergeant  to  keep  the  man  off. 
Sutherland  denied  that  there  was  any  such  violence.  Lieutenant  Minchin 
averred  that  the  soldiers  were  very  *  orderly  *  in  their  conduct,  and  it  was 
to  Minchin  that  Bligh  surrendered  himself. 
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When  Bligh's  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Johnston  and  his 
friends,  the  opprobrious  character  given  by  Bligh  to  Atkins  was 
discovered,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Atkins 
surmised  that  while  he  had  fancied  himself  a  favourite  with 
Bligh,  he  had  been  only  a  sponge  ^in  the  hand  of  Crossley.  Both 
Bligh  and  Johnston  desired  to  call  Atkins  as  a  witness  in 
England.  The  latter  succeeded;  and  the  poor  creature  seems 
to  have  given  evidence  fairly. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  were  generally  satisfied  with  the 
change  firom  the  frenzy  of  Bligh  to  the  military  methods  of 
Johnston  and  Macarthur,  Johnston  soon  found  that  in  carrying 
out  the  law  a  Governor  made  enemies.  In  a  long  despatch 
(11th  April,  1808),  he  told  Lord  Castlereagh  :  "The  unanimity 
in  which  I  have  felt  so  much  pleasure  I  quickly  discovered  was 
not  to  be  preserved  without  a  sacrifice  of  His  Majesty's  interests, 
and  a  departure  from  the  regulations  that  have  been  made  to 
check  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  colony." 
Following  King's  repeated  practice,  Johnston  on  his  accession 
forbade  the  landing  of  spirits  from  an  American  vessel.  Bligh 
had  just  before  his  deposition  allowed  the  landing  of  7000 
gallons  from  other  vessels,  and  the  supply  on  shore  was  deemed 
sufficient.  Johnston  resisted  all  solicitations,  and  sent  a  colonial 
schooner  to  escort  the  American  vessel  to  sea.  Four  days  after- 
wards she  was  taken  to  Broken  Bay  to  smuggle  her  cargo. 
Johnston  sent  armed  boats  from  H.M.S.  'Porpoise.'  The 
American  ship  was  seized  in  flagrante  delicto.  A  Vice- Admiralty 
Court  was  assembled,  but  although  the  evidence  was  strong, 
would  not  condemn  her  as  lawful  prize.  The  American  master 
protested,  and  appealed ;  and  Johnston  plaintively  said,  *'  Your 
Lordship  will  be  convinced  that  the  condemnation  of  a  ship  for 
smuggling  will  not  easily  be  accomplished  in  New  South  Wales." 
He  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  vessel  at  last,  and  gave  oflfence 
to  many  on  shore  by  so  doing. 

Johnston's  opponents  have  blamed  him  for  preventing  public 
meetings,  lest  they  should  be  adverse  to  him ;  but  the  charge 
was  aimless.  Before  and  after  Johnston's  day  no  meetings  were 
permitted  except  under  sanction  of  the  Governor;  and  Macquarie, 
as  will  be  seen,  adopted  strange  measures  on  the  subject.  But 
there  is  proof  that  disaffection  reached  Johnston's  ears.     A 
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remarkable  appeal  made  by  him  to  officers,  military  and  civil, 
still  exists.  It  was  written  exactly  three  months  after  Bligh's 
deposition. 

"  Gentlbmen, 

*'  I  have  observed  the  discontent  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  amongst  a  few  officers  with  the  greatest  concern;  and  as 
I  have  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  discontent  has  entirely  arisen 
from  the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  Mr.  Macarthor,  Secretaiy  to  the 
colony,  I  have  now  assembled  all  of  you  together  who  are  doing  duty 
at  head  quarters,  and  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  detached 
posts,  that  those  officers,  having  anything  to  allege  against  that  gentle- 
man, may  come  forvirard  and  distinctly  state  in  writing  what  it  is  they 
have  to  charge  him  with.  If  he  has  committed  any  offence,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  shut  my  ears  against  the  proofs  of  it.  K  anything 
improper  in  his  conduct  can  be  made  appear,  he  shall  be  immediately 
dismissed  from  his  office ;  and  I  hope  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  will 
have  public  spirit  sufficient  to  supply  his  place,  and  to  perform  the 
laborious  duties  Mr.  Macarthur  now  discharges  without  reward  or 
emolument  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  settlement,  and  to  promote 
the  prosperity  and  honour  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  are  my  only 
objects,  and  I  am  confident  those  objects  cannot  be  secured  but  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  party  spirit  that  has  unfortunately  too  much 
prevailed  almost  ever  since  the  day  when  you  all  urged  me  to  assume 
the  government,  and  pledged  your  words  of  honour  to  support  me  in 
the  measure.  How  far  a  desire  to  deprive  me  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Macarthur  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  can  be  considered  as  an 
observance  of  that  promise  it  will  rest  with  those  gentlemen  who  are 
adverse  to  him  to  explain.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no  officer  will 
aver  that  Mr.  Macarthur  has  not  fulfilled  his  share  of  that  solemn 
engagement;  that  he  has  not  devoted  himself  with  unremitting 
assiduity  to  the  public  affairs;  that  he  has  not  exposed  himself  to 
reproach  and  obloquy  by  his  exertions  to  detect  the  frauds  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  adherents  of  the  late  Governor,  or  that  he  has  not  faith- 
fully done  everything  in  his  power  to  carry  my  wishes  into  effect  for 
the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  to  prevent  the 
improper  distribution  of  the  public  servants  and  property.  But 
perhaps  these  are  his  offences ;  if  so,  let  me  assure  you  that  he  has 
only  obeyed  my  orders,  and  that,  had  he  acted  differently,  I  should 
have  been  as  ready  to  withdraw  my  confidence  from  him,  as  I  know 
some  of  you  are  desirous  that  I  should." 

To  Abbott  and  other  officers,  Jamieson,  the  principal  surgeon, 
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D'Arcy  Wentworth,  with  others,  the  letter  was  formally  ad- 
dressed. The  officers  probably  knew  that  if  action  were  needed 
Johnston  would  not  be  trifled  with;  and  Abbott,  and  twelve 
others,  of  whom  D* Arcy  Wentworth  was  one,  replied  in  writing 
on  the  day  on  which  Johnston  wrote  to  them : 

'*  The  undersigned  officers  having  assembled  by  order  of  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  give  their  sentiments  on  a  letter  which 
his  Honour  laid  before  them,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  justified,  nor  would  they  presume  to  call  in 
question  the  right  or  propriety  of  his  consulting  any  person  he  may 
think  proper,  either  publicly  or  privately,  and  that  they  shall  at  all 
times  feel  much  pleasure  in  obeying  his  orders,  which  is  aU  they 
consider  they  have  to  do  as  officers  serving  under  him." 

In  administering  the  government  it  was  a  prime  object  with 
Johnston  and  his  Secretary  to  make  as  few  drafts  as  possible 
on  the  English  Treasury.  They  found  numerous  despatches 
impressing  such  a  duty  on  previous  Governors,  and  they  knew 
that  Bligh  had  not  distinguished  himself  by  obedience.  They 
signally  complied,  but  it  was  at  the  acknowledged  cost  of  much 
of  the  live  stock  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Blaxland,  one  of  those  who  entreated  Johnston  to  depose 
Bligh,  declared  on  oath  that  Johnston  afterwards  conferred  no 
favours  upon  him,  and  that  neither  Johnston  nor  Bligh  had 
acted  up  to  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  granting 
lands  to  him  as  a  settler.  Johnston  was  described  by  many 
witnesses  as  a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  he  did  not  covet  the 
post  which,  as  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  had  felt  called 
upon  to  assume. 

Colonel  Paterson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Port  Dalrymple, 
was  Johnston's  senior  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  To 
him  Johnston,  on  the  2nd  February,  reported  what  had  occurred. 
Paterson,  on  the  12th  March,^  desired  Johnston  to  send  a  vessel 
to  Port  Dalrymple,  in  order  that  Paterson  might  repair  to 
Sydney  to  take  the  command.  He  told  Lord  Castlereagh  that 
he  would  have  sailed  (in  compliance  with  ''the  calls  and 
prerogative  of  superior  civil  and  military  rank)  in  the  vessel 
which  Johnston  had  written  by,  but  that  her  size  (being  only 

^  ColoDel  Paterson's  despatches  are  in  Appendix  L  to  the  '  Report  of 
Jolmston^B  Trial*  in  1811. 
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a  small  oiling  sloop)  prevents  it."  He  asked  Johnston  to  send 
H.M.S.  'Porpoise/  and  added:  "Should  no  arrival  capable  of 
transporting  me  hence  take  place  in  three  months  from  this 
date,  I  shall,  concluding  I  am  not  to  expect  one  from  Port 
Jackson,  despatch  an  officer  to  the  settlement  at  the  Derwent 
to  charter  round  the  first  ship  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  that 
may  come  in."  He  thought  it  necessary  to  "state  that  I  do 
not  at  present  purpose  making  any  particular  change  in  the 
arrangement  you  have  formed  at  Sydney  until  I  may  hear  from 
His  Majesty's  Ministers." 

Johnston's  justificatory  despatch  to  England  was  not  written 
until  he  had  heard  from  Paterson.  It  was  dated  11th  April, 
1808.1  After  explaining  the  necessity  of  what  he  had  done, — 
if  only  "  to  prevent  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
secure  (Governor  Bligh)  and  the  persons  he  confided  in  from 
being  massacred  by  the  incensed  multitude ;  or  if  the  Governor 
had  escaped  so  dreadful  an  end,  and  retained  his  authority, 
to  see  His  Majesty's  benevolent  and  paternal  government  dis- 
honoured by  cruelties  and  merciless  executions," — Johnston 
proceeded  to  expose  "  shameful  abuses  "  sanctioned  by  Bligh  in 
expenditure  of  public  stores,  and  distribution  of  Government 
live  stock.  He  enclosed  depositions  of  certain  officers  which 
would  convince  Lord  Castlereagh  of  "  the  various  frauds  that 
have  been  committed"  on  the  public  property.  Andrew 
Thomson,  Bligh's  bailiflf,  had  made  "  a  confession  "  which  would 
in  part  disclose  the  arrangements  made  by  Bligh  "for  the 
improvement  of  his  private  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown ; "  and  Thomson's  correspondence,  found  among  Bligh's 
papers,  further  proved  "the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  upon 
which  the  Governor  intended  to  proceed." 

^  Opportunities  of  sending  letters  were  so  infrequent  that  there  may 
have  been  no  desire  unduly  to  postpone  communication  with  tlie  Secretary 
of  State.  The  despatch  is  printed  in  Appendix  No.  XIV.,  'Johnston's 
Trial/  Bligh  in  the  same  month  wrote  to  Downing  Street  that  some 
persons  were  "  privately  discontented,  and  the  arch-fiend  John  Macarthur 
so  influenced  their  minds  as  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  Government. . . . 
he  has  led  them  to  treason  and  rebellion  to  the  State  ....  he  with  a  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bayley  seduced  Major  Johnston  and  all  the  officers  and  piivatesof 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  from  their  duty  and  allegiance  ....  his  very 
breath  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  a  multitude  ....  he  has  been  a  disturber 
to  public  society,  and  a  venomous  serpent  to  His  Majesty's  Governor." 
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Though  Johnston  acquainted  Paterson  with  what  had  been 
done  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  he  questioned  Colonel 
Paterson's  view  that  that  gentleman  could  leave  his  distinct 
appointment  at  Port  Dalrymple  and  assume  the  Government 
in  Sydney,  where  Colonel  Foveaux,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Norfolk  Island,  seemed  entitled  to  succeed.  For  his  own  part, 
Johnston  would  rather  commit  an  error  by  resigning  the 
command,  than,  by  retaining  it,  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion 
of  ambitiously  grasping  power.  He  sent  his  despatches  by 
Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General,  in  one  vessel,  and  duplicates  by 
Dr.  Harris  in  another.  Lord  Castlereagh  might  rely  upon  the 
verbal  information  which  Mr.  Grimes. would  aflford.  Colonel 
Paterson,  when  made  acquainted  with  Johnston's  despatches, 
determined  (14ith  May)  to  wait  further  information  to  "  correctly 
guide "  his  conduct,  and  requested  Johnston  to  place  him  "  by 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  in  possession  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence from  England." 

Johnston,  retaining  Bligh  under  arrest  at  the  Government 
House,  administered  the  government  until  Colonel  Foveaux 
arrived  from  England  on  his  way  to  Norfolk  Island,  in  July 
1808.  When  Foveaux  landed,  the  batteries  saluted,  and  John- 
ston, accompanied  by  the  officers,  civil,  military,  and  naval, 
received  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  Bligh  deposed  that  he, 
"  having  a  sanguine  hope  *'  that  Foveaux  would  reinstate  him, 
sent  friends  (of  whom  Commissary  Palmer  was  one)  to  wait  on 
Foveaux,  but  that ''  Mr.  Macarthur  and  his  adherents  got  to  the 
ship  first."  Bligh  then  wrote  "positive  orders  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  Foveaux  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps- and  reinstate"  Bligh.  Foveaux 
notified  by  a  General  Order  (30th  July)  that  (as  Bligh  had  been 
out  of  power  for  six  months,  and  his  suspension  was  submitted 
to  His  Majesty's  Ministers)  he  thought  it  '^  beyond  his  authority 
to  judge  between  Captain  Bligh  and  the  officer  whom  he  found 
in  the  actual  command  of  the  colony." 

Foveaux  may  be  remembered  as  the  disciplinarian  who 
drummed  mutinous  soldiers  out  of  his  regiment  without  trial, 
and  was  called  to  account  by  Paterson.  After  surveying  the 
position  he  wrote  to  Paterson  that  Bligh  had  been 

**  principally  advised  by  George  Crossley,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Palmer, 
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and  Fulton,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  intended  to  have 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  public  stores  and  revenues  of  the  colony 
at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  Government,  as  well  as  of  every 
individual  unconnected  with  themselves,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  plans  they  have  gone  such  lengths  by  violating  private  property 
and  infringing  personal  liberty  as  to  occasion  universal  terror  amongst 
all  classes  of  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  most  obscure." 

•  He  saw  no  choice  but  to  maintain  the  skUiis  quo  (August  6th) 
until  relieved  by  Paterson's  arrival  or  orders  from  England. 

Bligh,  though  under  arrest,  was  treated  with  some  kind  of 
respect.  Taking  umbrage,  when  Foveaux  declined  to  reinstate 
him  or  to  put  him  in  command  of  HJIS.  'Porpoise,'  he  sent 
his  gardener  to  tell  Foveaux  that  henceforth  no  more  vegetables 
were  to  be  supplied  to  the  Governor  de  fojoto  from  the  garden  of 
the  Governor  dejure. 

He  demanded  his  papers  from  Foveaux.  Foveaux  left  it  to 
Johnston  to  determine  "  how  far  this  request  can  be  complied 
with."  Johnston  declared  that  h&had  seized  only  what  he  thought 
necessary  in  administration  of  the  Government,  but  that  "  as 
you  have  relieved  me  in  the  command,  I  am  ready,  as  I  signified 
to  you  on  your  arrival,  to  deliver  all  the  papers  whenever  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  them." 

In  August  1808  Bligh  deemed  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with 
Paterson  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Governor  against 
"  the  mutiny  of  the  corps  under  your  command."  He  would 
enter  into  no  conditions,  but  declared  that  all  the  troops  were 
bound  to  obey  him.  Paterson  had  other  sources  of  information, 
and  replied  that  it  was  strange  that  six  months  elapsed  after 
Bligh's  "critical  displacement"  before  any  remonstrance  was 
sent  to  the  Colonel  of  the  corps.  As  to  replacing  Bligh,  an 
attempt  to  do  so  might  cause  evils  which  Paterson's  life  could 
not  "  counterbalance."  "  It  has  been  further  represented  to  me 
that  your  departure  from  the  colony  has  alone  been  protracted 
by  yourself;  but  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  judgment  that  your 
own  interests  require  an  immediate  presence  before  those  who 
only  now  can  decide  your  conduct."  Paterson,  like  Johnston, 
far  from  mutinying  against  the  King,  considered  Bligh's  arrest 
a  suspension  until  the  commands  of  the  King  could  be  re- 
ceived. 
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Bligh's  friends  on  shore  continued  to  intrigue  on  his  behalf. 
Foveaux,  by  a  Qeneral  Order,  sharply  reproved  in  August  "  men 
who  have  been  prisoners  in  the  colony  who  have  so  far  forgotten 
theii'  former  condition  as  to'  obtrude  themselves  into  the  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  character  of  counsellors  and  advocates."  Those 
who  thus  "interfered"  without  special  permission  would  be 
punished  "  in  the  most  exemplary  manner." 

In  October  appeared  a  Qeperal  Order  announcing  that  an 
illicit  still  had  been  seized  on  the  premises  of  Martin  Mason 
(one  of  Bligh's  friends  at  the  Hawkesbuiy),  who  had  formerly 
been  "  dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct "  from  the  post  of 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  settlement.  Foveaux  ordered  that  the 
still  should  be  destroyed,  but  as  it  was  represented  that  the  said 
M.  Mason  had  a  large  family  in  indigent  circumstances,  further 
penalties  were  remitted.  In  future  cases  no  such  clemency 
would  be  extended. 

In  December  Foveaux  gave  another  proof  that  the  executive 
power  was  in  no  feeble  hands.  Mr.  George  Suttor  and  others 
promoted  a  petition  to  England  on  Bligh's  behalf,  and,  with 
regard  to  it,  wrote  to  Foveaux.  Suttor  was  indicted  before  the 
Criminal  Court  for  having  directed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
a  letter ''  containing  certain  contumelious  expressions  with  intent 
to  bring  into  Contempt  his  Honour  s  authority."  Suttor  denied 
the  legality  of  the  Court.  He  welcomed  the  position  of  a  martyr. 
His  allegiance  was  due  to  Governor  Bligh  alone.  The  Court 
was  cleared.  After  a  few  minutes  it  was  reopened.  Suttor  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  one  shilling.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards  (15th  December)  appeared  a  'Gazette' 
notice,  intimating  that  the  War  Office  had  in  May  promoted 
Paterson  to  be  a  Colonel,  Johnston  to  a  Lieutenant-colonelcy, 
Abbott  to  be  Major,  and  Collins  from  a  Lieutenant-colonelcy  to 
a  Colonelcy.  Collins  had  in  May  1808  written  from  Hobart 
Town  to  thank  Johnston  for  timely  supplies  of  provisions,  which 
he  had  failed  to  obtain  from  Bligh. 

^  '  Sydney  Gazette/  11th  December,  1808.  I  know  not  why  in  Dr.  Lang's 
account  (followed  by  others)  of  Mr.  Suttor*s  trial  the  petition  only  is  alluded 
to,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  letter  to  Foveaux  for  which  Mr.  Suttor 
was  indicted. 
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In  obedience  to  Foveaux  and  Paterson,  Lieutenant  Kent  took 
H.M.S.  '  Porpoise '  to  Port  Dalrymple,  and  satisfied  with  so 
honourable  a  conveyance,  in  January  1809  Paterson  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  assumed  command  of  the '' territories  until 
His  Majesty's  gracious  instructions  shall  be  obtained.  It  was 
a  duty  imposed  on  him  consequent  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Government  of  William  Bligh,  Esquire/'  ^  Johnston  subsided 
into  a  subordinate  position,  and  it  was  announced  in  the '  Gazette ' 
(8th  January)  that  he  would  be  the  "  sitting  magistrate  for  the 
ensuing  week/' 

Bligh  was  indignant  at  being  designated  as  William  Bligh, 
Esquire,  but  he  had  invited  Paterson's  coolness.  When  Paterson 
arrived  in  the  'Porpoise'  he  received  a  warning  note  from 
Foveaux,  who  had  detected  a  plot  under  Bligh's  orders  to  place 
Paterson  under  arrest  on  reaching  Port  Jackson.  Writing  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Paterson  said  :  **  Having  in  no  instance  given 
Commodore  Bligh  the  most  trifling  cause  to  contemplate  an  act 
of  such  unjustifiable  violence,  your  Lordship  will  judge  of  my 
indignation."  Bligh  bore  "the  most  rancorous  ill-will  to  any 
officer  and  inhabitant"  who  could  in  the  remotest  manner 
"  interfere  with  his  longing  to  gratify  his  insatiably  tyrannic 
disposition/'  and  to  advance  "  his  pecuniary  interest/'  It  was 
painful  "to  contemplate  the  consequences  which  must  have 
followed  the  continuation  of  his  power." 

It  was  Paterson's  wish  to  send  Johnston  to  England  and  to 
persuade  Bligh  to  go  thither.  It  was  Bligh's  aim  by  force  to 
reinstate  himself  in  Sydney.  He  thought  that  if  he  cpuld 
obtain  command  of  a  man-of-war,  he  could  by  threats  of  bom- 
bardment bring  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  to  his  feet.  Paterson 
chartered  the  'Admiral  Gambler'  to  convey  Bligh,  but  Bligh 
objected  to  being  sent  in  a  ship  which  was  to  carry  also  Johnston 
and  Macarthur. 

Paterson  found  that  even  while  negotiations  were  pending 
Bligh  intrigued  with  friends,  and  Bligh  bitterly  complained  that 
he  was  removed  from  Government  House  to  a  subaltern's 
barrack.  Lieutenant  Finucane,  the  subaltern  host,  swore  how- 
ever that  the  barrack  was  one  of  the  best  in  Sydney,  and  that 
he  did  "  everything  he  could  to  accommodate  "  his  guest,  who 

1  '  Sydney  Gazette/  16th  January,  1809. 
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received  what  he  wanted  from  Government  House.  Finueane 
himself  did  not  belong  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  but  had 
immigrated  in  1808  as  secretary  to  Foveaux  at  Norfolk  Island. 
Bligh,  on  the  Ist  February,  appealed  to  Paterson  to  remove  the 
restraints  upon  him.  Paterson,  on  the  4th  February,  made 
stipulations  with  him.  It  was  deemed  absolutely  essential  to 
send  him  "  immediately  to  England ;  "  but  as  Bligh  represented 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  go  in  H.M.S. '  Porpoise,' 
Paterson,  "  anxious  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
convenience  of  Governor  Bligh,"  consented  to  his  proceeding  to 
Europe  in  the  '  Porpoise '  "  on  the  following  conditions,  to  the 
strict  and  unequivocal  observance  of  which  Governor  Bligh 
hereby  solemnly  pledges  his  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, viz. " :  He  was  to  embark  on  the  20th  February,  and  put  to 
sea  without  delay.  He  was  to  "  proceed  to  England  with  the 
utmost  despatch,''  and  "  neither  touch  at  nor  return  to  any  part  of 
this  territory  until  he  shall  havereceived  His  Majesty's  instructions 
or  those  of  his  Ministers."  He  was  to  throw  no  impediments  in 
the  way  of  equipping  the  '  Porpoise,'  and  not  "  on  any  pretence 
whatever  interfere  in  the  government  or  affairs  "  of  the  colony. 
On  these  conditions  Paterson,  to  facilitate  Bligh's  private 
arrangements,  consented  to  "  remove  the  additional  restraints  " 
imposed  upon  Bligh  on  the  27th  January.  William  Paterson 
and  William  Bligh  signed  the  convention  in  due  form  on  the 
4th  February,  1809,  and  Bligh  returned  from  the  barracks  to 
Government  House. 

Lieutenant  Kent,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
'  Porpoise '  (on  the  death  of  Bligh's  son  in-law,  Captain  Putland), 
was  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  After  Foveaux's  arrival  in 
July  1808  Bligh  ^  had  abused  Kent  in  a  most  unofficerlike 
manner,  for  not  having  re-instat«d  "  him  to  his  government." 

"  He  told  me  with  extreme  violence,  if  I  knew  my  duty,  the  moment 
the  guns  were  on  board  the  *  Porpoise '  that  I  should  begin  and  batter 
the  town  of  Sydney  until  such  time  as  they  delivered  him  up  the 
government.  1  replied  I  did  not  conceive  my  duty  led  me  to  sacrifice 
so  many  innocent  lives.  He  then  flew  into  a  most  violent  rage,  and 
told  me  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  make  me  repent  not  knowing 
my  duty." 

1  Evidence  of  Lieutenant  W.  G.  C.  Kent  at  'Trial  of  Johnston,'  p.  337. 
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By  giving  the  command  of  the  '  Pofpoise '  to  Bligfa,  CoI<Hiel 
Patenon  subjected  Kent  to  ineTitable  insolta  and  peraecation. 
Before  going  on  boand,  on  the  20th  Febmaiy,  Bligh  aTailed 
himself  of  the  fisu^ties  afforded  him  in  '*  communicating  with  his 
firiendsL^  Crossley  was  oat  of  reach,  having  been  transported ;  hot 
oiheis  were  acoessible»  and  Bhgh  drcolated  through  their  agency 
what  Paterson  described  as  libellous  and  defamatory  papers. 

The  ship  *  Admiral  Gambier '  was  about  to  convey  to  England 
Johnston  and  other  persons  required  as  witnesses.  As  soon  as 
Bligh's  foot  was  on  board  the  '  Porpoise/  he  pointed  the  guns 
against  the  '  Admiral  Gambier/  and  prohibited  the  master  firom 
taking  Johnston  as  a  passenger.  His  word  plighted  to  Patersou 
he  cast  to  the  winds,  and  saw  no  shame  in  doing  so.  He  said  at 
Johnston's  trial  (1811)  :  ^  I  took  the  'Porpoise'  upon  the  tenns 
they  had  proposed  to  me ;  and  the  moment  I  got  the  command 
I  took  care  to  keep  it,  and  would  not  suffer  any  of  their  terms, 
or  anything  which  they  said,  to  have  the  least  influence  upon 
my  mind."  ^ 

If  the  officers  and  men  of  the  '  Porpoise '  had  been  of  like 
passions  with  Bligh  terrible  scenes  might  have  been  enacted  in 
the  harbour.  But  they  distinguished  with  a  rough  honesty 
between  the  lawful  and  the  lawless.  Bligh  could  not  carry  out 
his  plans.  Kent  was  put  under  arrest,  but  the  memory  of  the 
'Bounty'  repelled  the  ship's  company  from  their  infuriated 
commander,  and  he  was  a  commodore  without  a. crew.  Neither 
officers  nor  men  could  be  brought  to  wage  war  against  their 
countrymen  on  shore.  The  deceived  Paterson  cut  off  communi- 
cation with  the  deceiver.  Foveaux's  departure  was  deferred  in 
consequence  of  the  **  exigency  of  public  affairs  at  this  moment." 

As  if  to  show  that  neither  Johnston  nor  Foveaux  had  signalized 
their  sway  by  encouraging  importation  of  spirits,  Paterson  on 
the  5th  March  published  an  Order  declaring  that  great  incon- 
venience and  injury  were  "  experienced  by  prudent  and  indus- 
trious settlers  from  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
they  have  been  able  to  procure  the  least  quantity  of  spirits/'  and 

^  Johnston's  characteristic  commentary  in  his  defence  was  that  this 
breach  of  "  solemn  pledge  might  perhaps  be  vindicated,  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  code  of  honour  from  which  such  a  vindication  must  be 
drawn."—*  Johnston's  Trial/  p.  168. 
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that  the  master  of  the  'Admiral  Gamhier'  had  been  authorized 
"  to  import  a  supply  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  divided  in 
proportionate  shares  among  them  at  lis.  6d.  per  gallon,  duties 
included."  Bligh's  advisers  did  not  desire  to  see  contentment 
created  by  consignments  of  profitable  merchandise  to  others.  As 
a  last  resort  Bligh  on  the  12th  March  fulminated  a  proclamation. 
He  declared  "  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  to  be  in  a  state  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  now  under  Colonel  Paterson's  command." 
He  forbade  all  masters  of  ships  "  at  their  peril,"  to  take  away 
any  "persons  connected  or  supposed  to  be  connected  in  the 
rebellion,"  firom  the  colony 

"  to  any  place  whatever,  either  in  or  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions ; 
particularly  any  officer  of  the  said  corps,  or  John  Macarthur  (settler), 
Nicholas  Bayley,  Gamham  Blazcell,  Richard  Atkins,  Gregory  Blaxland 
John  Townson,  Bobert  Townson,  Eobert  Fitz,  Thomas  Jamieson, 
Thomas  Hobby,  Alexander  Riley,  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  James  Mileham, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Walter  Stephen  Davidson." 

Jamieson  was  already  on  board  the  *  Admiral  Gambier.'  David- 
son was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  recommended  by 
Lord  Camden  as  a  desirable  settler,  to  whom  Oovemor  Ring 
was  to  grant  land  and  assign  servants.  Riley  was  the  settler 
who  had  gone  with  Paterson  to  Port  Dalrymple,  and  having 
returned  with  him  in  January  1809,  had  officiated  as  his 
secretary.  Paterson,  indignant  at  the  attempted  circulation 
of  Bligh's  proclamation,  drew  tighter  the  restrictions  on  shore, 
and  on  the  17th  March  the  defeated  Bligh  sailed  away.  Pater- 
son defended  his  position  before  the  public  by  a  counter- 
proclamation.  He  set  forth  the  agreement  between  himself 
and  Bligh.  "  And  whereas  the  said  William  Bligh,  Esquire,  in 
direct  violation  of  his  word  of  honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, solemnly  pledged  thereto,  has  not  departed  from  this 
colony  at  the  stipulated  time,"  and  has  "  distributed  libellous 
and  defamatory  papers,"  Paterson,  determined  to  exert  the 
full  powers  vested  in  him, "  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences 
meant  to  result  from  the  designs  of  the  said  William  Bligh,  Esq., 
and  his  accomplices,"  commanded  all  His  Majesty's  ''subjects 
not  to  hold,  countenance,  or  be  privy  to  any  communication  " 
with  such  dangerous  persons.  Offenders  would  be  "  dealt  with 
as  abettors  of  sedition,  and  enemies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
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of  the  colony."  On  the  18th  March,  two  of  the  **  abettors/* 
Palmer  and  Hook,  were  committed  by  magistrates  for  delivering 
amongst  vessels  in  the  port, "  libellous,  seditious,  and  inflammatory 
letters."  They  were  allowed  bail  for  £600  each,  with  two 
sureties  of  £300  each.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Campbell,  having 
refused  to  "  officiate  as  coroner,"  when  directed  by  Faterson,  was 
committed  for  trial.  On  the  11th  June,  refusing  to  plead  before 
the  Criminal  Court,  he  was  found  guilty  and  fined  "  £50  to  the 
King." 

Paterson's  local  measures  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  He, 
like  Foveaux,  reverted  to  the  strict  control  of  the  emancipist 
class  which  King  had  enforced ;  and  apprised  convict  attorneys 
daring  to  plead  without  special  license  that  they  would  be 
severely  punished.  A  destructive  flood  at  the  Hawkesbury 
caused  apprehension  in  August,  and  the  magistrates  recommended 
"  rigorous  means  to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  grain."  For  some 
time  it  was  not  known  whither  Bligh  had  proceeded  in  the 
'Porpoise.'  Paterson  reviewed  the  troops  with  approbation. 
The  '  Sydney  Gazette '  recorded  the  fact  that  Johnston  sailed  in 
the  '  Admiral  Gambler,'  receiving  "  military  honours,  the  populace 
taking  leave  of  this  much-esteemed  officer  with  reiterated  bursts 
of  acclamation."  In  April  the  Governor  and  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  attended  Divine  Service  in  mourning, "  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  much  lamented  Governor, 
Philip  G.  King,  Esquire." 

In  August  tidings  arrived  that  the  corps  had  been  officially 
numbered  as  the  102nd  Regiment.  It  was  inspected  in  September, 
and  Paterson  complimented  it^  declaring  that  he  would  report 
its  condition  with  satisfaction  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief.  His  words  were  grateful  to  the  corps,  for  no 
man  knew  how  its  deeds  would  be  scanned  in  England,  either 
at  the  War  Office  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Bligh's  partisans 
expected  his  re-instatement,  and  condign  vengeance  on  his 
enemies.  He  had  been  deposed  in  January  1808,  and  in 
November  1809  no  tidings  had  reached  the  colony  as  to  what 
was  thought  in  England.  Bligh  meantime  had  sailed  not  to 
England  but  to  the  Derwent,  where  Colonel  Collins  received 
him  politely.  When  a  letter  from  Paterson  with  his  proclamation 
denouncing  Bligh's  breach  of  faith  reached  Hobart  Town,  Collins 
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became  cooler.  Bligh  observed  the  change.  He  was  alarmed, 
and  hastily  took  refuge  with  his  daughter  in  the  'Porpoise.' 
Collins  prevented  the  despatch  of  supplies  to  the  ship,  and 
having  no  respect  for  an  officer  who  broke  his  word,  upbraided 
those  who  were  so  ''  infatuated  as  to  consider  Captain  Bligh  the 
Governor  still." 

The  suspense  of  the  colonists  was  not  broken  until  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1809  a  new  Governor,  Colonel  Macquarie, 
arrived  in  Port  Jackson  in  H.M.S. '  Hindostan,'  accompanied  by 
another  King's  ship,  the  *  Dromedary,'  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  Macquarie's  regiment,  the  73rd.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the 
decision  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  couched  in  a  despatch  (15th  May, 
1809),  directed  to  Governor  Bligh,  in  reply  to  despatches  of 
April,  June,  and  August  1808.  It  announced  that  the  mutinous 
outrage  on  Bligh  had  caused  the  strongest  sensation,  that 
Johnston  was  to  be  sent  home  in  strict,  arrest,  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  73rd  Regiment, 
that  the  Government  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  Bligh's 
conduct  had  been  such  as  justly  to  create  discontent,  but  that 
his  continuance  in  office  would  not  be  advantageous,  and  that 
Colonel  Macquarie  had  been  appointed  Governor ;  that  Macquarie 
was  ordered  to  liberate  Bligh  from  arrest  and  replace  him  as 
Governor;  that  thereupon  Bligh  was  to  recognize  Macquarie 
as  his  successor,  and  to  return  home ;  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  Johnston  to  trial  for  his  conduct,  and  that  in  order  to 
enable  Bligh  to  understand  the  charges  made  against  him,  a 
copy  of  Johnston's  justificatory  despatch  was  enclosed,  which 
would  enable  Bligh  to  consider  what  evidence  was  necessary 
to  substantiate  the  charge  of  mutinous  proceedings  against 
Johnston. 

Colonel  Foveaux  met  Macquarie  within  the  Heads,  and 
Paterson  arrived  in  the  evening  from  Paramatta  to  pay  him 
respect.  Not  finding  Bligh  at  Sydney,  and  not  conceiving  it  to 
be  his  duty,  after  he  had  himself  assumed  the  Government,  to 
vacate  it,  and  reinstate  Bligh,  Macquarie  at  once  took  the 
reins,  and  proclaimed  his  Instructions.  His  Majesty  had  *'  felt 
the  utmost  regret  and  displeasure  on  account  of  the  late  tumult- 
uous proceedings  and  the  mutinous  conduct  towards  his  late 
representative."      Bligh  was  to  be  reinstated  for  twenty-four 
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houn,  and  then  to  leeexre  Maoqnarie  as  his  soooessor,  and 
admmistCT  the  costomaiT  oath.  Bligh  s  ahspnre  abne  prevented 
o(Hn{4iaiioe  vith  these  instmcuons,  a&<]  llaoqparie  hoped  that 
hannony  woald  he  restored,  the  higher  Ha^np^  settii^  an 
example  of  sabordination,  mcwaHtT,  and  deoomm,  the  infoior 
distinguishing  themselTes  by  loyalty,  sobriety,  and  industry.  By 
another  proclamation  Macquarie  annoUed  all  ^ppmntments  and 
all  gnmts  of  land  made  after  Bligh  s  deposition ;  and  declared 
all  trials  whidi  had  occmred  in  the  interim  Toid  and  illegal; 
bat  soon  afterwards  proclaimed  an  indemnity,  for  all  magistrates, 
gaolers,  and  constables,  for  acts  done  by  them,  and  prohibited 
actions  against  them.  He  reinstated  the  officers  displaced  by 
Johnston,  and  ordered  the  102nd  raiment  to  be  in  readiness 
to  go  to  England.  Bligh  was  sent  for,  and  retoroed  in  the 
<  Porpoise,'  and  was  receiTed  with  military  honoois.  Unaccus- 
tomed charms  pervaded  the  society  of  Sydney,  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  raiment  and  the  officers  of  three  men-of-war. 
There  were  farewell  festivities  on  shore  and  in  the  ships.  Even 
Bligh  was  able  to  chase  away  the  bitterness  of  his  grie(  and 
mingle  with  the  gay.  His  heroic  daughter,  Mrs.  PutJand,  who  had 
shown  such  courage  when  Bligh  was  seized  as  to  make  some  persons 
say  that  had  Bligh  had  her  spirit  he  would  never  have  been  de- 
posed, was  married  at  Oovemment  House  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Maurice)  O'ConneU  of  the 
73rd  regiment^  before  Bligh  sailed  for  England  in  May  1810. 
Macquarie  was  compelled,  however,  to  notice  a  heinous  fault  in 
Bligh.  He  wrote  to  Downing  Street  (10th  May,  1810)  that 
though  he  had 

''not  been  able  to  discover  any  act  of  Bligh's  which  could  in  any 
degree  form  an  excuse  for  the  violent  and  mutinous  proceedings  pur- 
sued against  him.  ...  on  the  other  hand  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  Governor  Bligh's  administration  was  extremely  unpopular,  paiv 
ticularly  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  people,  and  from  my  own 
short  experience  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  most  unsatisfactoiy 
man  to  transact  business  with,  from  his  want  of  candour  and  decidoni 
insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  smallest  reliance  on  the 
fulfilment  of  any  engagement  he  enters  into." 

Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  Johnston  was  correct  in 
describing  the  antipathy  in  which  Bligh  was  held  by  the  inhabit^ 
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ants  in  1808 :  and  direct  evidence  is  not  easily  procured  upon 
the  point.  Mr.  Bigge,  a  Commissioner  of  Enquiry  (as  to  the 
state  of  the  colony  under  Macquarie),  appointed  about  ten  years 
after  the  deposition  of  Bligh,  said  incidentally,  that  "  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  number  of  persons"  friendly  to  Bligh 
"  was  small."  Most  of  the  early  settlers  asserted  strongly  that 
Johnston  was  right.  One  significant  proof  that  he  was,  may  yet 
be  culled  from  the  records  of  the  time. 

When  Macquarie  arrived,  and  proclaimed  that  the  proceedings 
against  Bligh  had  been  mutinous, — when  Johnston  was  ordered 
into  strict  arrest  by  the  Secretary  of  State, — ^when  all  pro- 
ceedings by  the  ad  irUerim  administration  were  declared  null, 
— it  is  clear  that  if  Bligh  had  had  many  friends  in  Sydney  they 
could  with  such  encouragement  have  commanded  easily  a  majority 
at  a  public  meeting.  -Tet  they  failed  to  do  so.  Macquarie  had 
ruled  for  three  months.  Bligh  was  highly  honoured  by  him. 
The  time  seemed  propitious  for  eliciting  sympathy  towards 
Bligh.  His  staunch  friends,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Palmer,  Fulton> 
Suttor,  and  two  others,  requested  the  Provost-Marshal  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  in  Sydney  to  refute  the  false  and  infamous 
charge  made  by  Johnston  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  the  arrest  was  necessary  to  prevent  insurrection  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  secure  Bligh  and  his  friends  from  massacre  or 
violence.  A  similar  meeting  was  asked  for  at  the  Hawkesbury. 
Both  requisitions  were  duly  advertised  in  the  '  Sydney  Gazette,' 
where  nothing  could  appear  without  Macquarie's  sanction.  The 
student  of  the  '  Gazette '  can  find  no  further  trace  therein.  The 
trial  of  Johnston  furnishes  the  clue.  Gore,  the  Provost-Marshal, 
swore  that  Macquarie  permitted  the  meeting.  Bligh's  friends 
in  Sydney  assembled  to  denounce  Johnston.  But  though 
Johnston  was  absent  his  friends  were  alert.  They  mustered 
more  numerously  than  Bligh's,  although  the  sun  of  the  arrested 
Johnston  was  supposed  to  have  set  in  gloom.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  was  one  of  Bligh's  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  sway 
the  meeting.  He  asked  from  the  chair,  whether  any  present 
had  a  design  to  massacre  Bligh.  All  said  "  No !  *'  and  D'Arcy 
Wentworth  said, ''  What,  man !  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  put 
a  rope  round  our  own  necks  ? "  Gore  considered  the  answer  to 
his  question  satisfactory,  and  was  proceeding  to  elicit  further 

VOL.  I^  II 
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responses,  when  an  amendment  was  moved,  "  That  this  meetings, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  William  Bligh,  Esquire, 
is  calculated  to  provoke  and  renew  animosities,  which  must 
tend  to  destroy  that  unanimity  and  good  understanding  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
this  infant  and  rising  colony."  Gore,  seeing  that  the  amendment 
would  be  carried,  refused  to  put  it  to  the  meeting.  There  was 
disorder.  Some  of  the  majority  went  to  Macquarie  to  complain 
of  Qore's  refusal.  Macquarie  sent  for  him.  Bligh's  friends  went 
away  with  their  own  resolutions  and  address,  determining  to 
procure  signatures  as  they  best  could.  Macquarie  seemed  ''a 
good  deal  incensed  with  Qore,  and  told  him  that  on  such  an 
cxx^ision  he  ought  to  act  impartially."^  It  was  arranged  that 
the  meeting  should  be  resumed  at  three  o'clock.  The  minority 
preferred  to  procure  signatures  privately  rather  than  risk  public 
defeat.  The  majority  carried  their  amendment  unanimously; 
resolving  to  support  Macquarie's  labours  for  harmony,  and  that 
their  resolutions  should  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  published 
in  the  '  Sydney  Gazette.'  Gore  had  endeavoured  to  vacate  the 
chair,  but  was  over-ruled,  and  eventually  signed  the  resolutions 
of  the  majority  under  the  same  pressure.  His  evidence  at  first 
implied  that  Bligh's  friends  were  in  a  majority  and  carried  their 
resolutions,  but  when  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Court  if  they 
"  carried  them  fairly  and  honestly  at  the  time,"  he  admitted  that 
when  he  was  putting  the  question  *'  there  was  a  tumult  at  the 
time  between  the  opposite  party  and  those  who  made  the 
requisition;  but  the  party  who  made  the  requisition  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  number  of  signatures  they  had 
obtained,  and  went  away."  Captain  Kemp  swore  that  he  was 
there,  "taking  no  part,"  as  was  Lieutenant  Lawson,  another 
member  of  the  Criminal  Court,  whom  Bligh  had  charged  with 
treasonable  practice.  In  his  opinion  "there  was  a  majority 
against  the  address  to  Bligh — ^no  doubt  of  it."  Bligh's  friends 
did  not  oppose  the  resolutions  of  the  majority,  and  Gore 
waited  on  Macquarie  to  know  whether  he  would  allow  them 
to  appear  as  desired  in  the  'Gazette/  "He  read  them  over 
and  said, '  Certainly ' ;  but  I  was  afterwards  sent  for  and  told  by 
him  that  upon  re-considering  the    last  resolutions  and    the 

*  Gore's  eyidence.    *  Johnaton's  Trial,'  p.  103. 
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original  address,  as  signed  by  the  persons  who  made  the  requisi- 
tion to  me,  he  thought  it  would  be  partial  and  unfair  to  publish 
one  and  not  the  other ;  therefore  he  directed  that  none  of  them 
should  be  published,  and  neither  of  them  were." 

The  fate  of  the  Sydney  meeting  was  so  significant,  that  the 
intended  meeting  at  the  Hawkesbury  was  abandoned,  and  Bligh 
was  savage  with  disappointment.  He  reproached  Qore  for  not 
managing  better.  Tet  Qore,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been  a 
sufferer  for  his  attachment  to  Bligh.  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
some  indication  of  public  feeling,  that  Voveaux  and  Paterson 
were  honoured  in  Sydney  while  they  remained  there,  both  by 
the  people  and  by  Macquarie.  When  Paterson  sailed  in  H.M.S. 
'Dromedary'  (May  1810),  great  numbers  assembled  to  bid  him 
farewell,  '*  ten  crowded  boats  followed  his  pinnace,  cheering  all 
the  way  as  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  to  (one)  endeared 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants."  ^  The  death  of  Paterson 
and  of  Thomas  Jamieson  the  surgeon,  prevented  their  being 
summoned  as  witnesses  at  Johnston's  trial  in  1811. 

Before  Bligh  left  the  colony  he  or  his  Mends  seem  to  have 
exerted  baneful  influence  over  Macquarie,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  spontaneously  adopted  the  course  he  took 
within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival,  and  before  Bligh  sailed  for 
England.  As  Helots  in  the  community  convicts  might  be  seen 
without  contamination,  though  even  that  was  doubtful.  The 
free  inhabitants  had  drawn  a  rigid  line  of  exclusion  of  convicts 
or  freedmen  jBrom  society.  All  Governors  had  done  the  same. 
At  a  distance  vice  might,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  be  shunned 
as  a  monster  by  those  who  would  embrace  it  when  drawn 
near.  On  the  30th  April,  1810,  the  vain  or  beguiled  Macquarie 
wrote  that  he  was  very  much  surprised  and 

*'  concerned  at  the  extraordinary  and  illiberal  policy  I  found  had  been 
adopted  by  all  the  persons  who  had  preceded  me  in  office,  respecting 
those  men  who  had  been  originally  sent  out  to  this  country  as  convicts. 
.  •  .  Those  persons  have  never  been  countenanced  or  received  into 
society.  I  have  nevertheless  taken  upon  myself  to  adopt  a  new  line 
of  conduct  .  •  .  admitted  to  my  table  " 

(several  whom  he  named,  one  of  whom  was  Bligh's  bailiff, 
Thomson,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  under  the  imputation 

»  *  Sydney  Gazette.' 
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of  defrauding  the  Govemment).^  This  man  was  made  a  magistrate 
— the  first  of  his  kind — before  Macquarie  had  been  a  fortnight 
in  office ;  ^  and  before  Bligh's  departure  in  May,  had  become 
Macquarie's  private  guest,  although,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
special  commissioner  (J.  T.  Bigge)  sent  from  England,  "  the 
habits  of  his  domestic  life  were  immoral/'  and  he  had,  after 
acquiring  property,  "carried  on  the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  " 
at  the  Hawkesbury. 

Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1810,  and  Earl 
Bathurst,  who  succeeded  him  in  1812,  must  share  the  blame  of 
permitting  Macquarie's  conduct  to  pass  without  rebuke.  Though 
they  could  not  divine  what  Macquarie  concealed,  he  had  told 
them  enough  to  show  that  the  confessedly  new  course  he  had 
adopted  would  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  and  poison  the  morals 
of  society.  The  officers  of  Macquarie's  regiment  were  fain  to 
receive  at  their  mess  the  associate  of  him  who  was  their 
Colonel  as  well  as  Governor.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless, 
yielded  with  a  sad  heart  to  the  ignominy  against  which  at^ 
later  date  an  independent  regiment  protested. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  stage  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Bligh, 
Johnston,  Macarthur,  and  Lieutenant  Kent  to  the  trials  which 
took  place  in  1811.  The  facts  which  were  elicited  at  the  trial 
of  Johnston  have  already  been  narrated,  and  the  mode  of  trial 
only  need  be  told.  Though  Lord  Castlereagh  had  announced 
an  intention  to  try  Johnston  for  his  conduct,  there  seemed  an 
unwillingness  to  hazard  an  exposure  of  that  of  Bligh.  Mr. 
Blaxland  found  Bligh's  arm  of  some  power  abroad.  On  repre- 
sentations made  by  Bligh,  Blaxland  was  imprisoned  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner. 

Lieutenant  Kent  was  thirteen  months  under  close  confinement 
in  his  ship,  and  his  imprisonment  was  continued  after  his  arrival 
in  England.  So  glaring  was  Bligh's  conduct  deemed  that  both 
Kent  and  Johnston  desired  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  order  to 
establish  their  innocence.    Kent's  trial  did  not  take  place  until. 

^  Among  the  papers  seized  by  Johnston  was  a  letter  from  Thomson  to 
Bligh,  suggesting  that  the  latter  might  rapidlj  accumulate  a  herd  of  cattle 
by  exchanging,  with  the  Government  herd,  cows  without  calves  for  cows 
with  calves.  A  repetition  of  the  process  from  time  to  time  would  work 
marvels,  in  the  opinion  of  the  unjust  steward. 

>  House  of  Commons'  Papers.    Diggers  Report,  p.  80.    6th  May,  1822. 
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after  Johnston  had  implored  Lord  Castlereagh's  successor,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  put  an  end  to  suspense.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  1811,  Kent  was  tried  at  Portsmouth  by  an  order  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  fervid  Macarthur  went  thither  to  advise  the 
defendant,  and  his  advice,  to  prove  Bligh's  tyrannical  conduct, 
was  welcomed. 

The  charges  were — 1st.  Having  sailed  from  Port  Jackson 
without  Bligh's  order.  2nd.  Having  hauled  down  the  prosecutor's 
broad  pendant  which  he  was  ordered  to  keep  flying  on  the 
*  Porpoise,'  and  again  proceeding  to  sea  without  Bligh's  orders. 
3rd.  Having  "permitted  Lieutenant  J.  Symons  to  quit  His 
Majesty's  service,  and  carry  home  despatches  from  the  persons 
who  had  usurped  the  government,  and  not  apprehending  him 
and  bringing  him  to  punishment."  The  investigation  lasted 
three  days.  Bligh  called  only  one  witness  out  of  many  summoned 
by  him.    He  delivered  a  paper, 

*'  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Court  will  not  think  it  right  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  dispossessing  me  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  .  .  .  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  directed  me  in  framing  the  charges 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  confine  myself  to  those  points  which  were 
in  breach  of  the  naval  articles  of  war." 

He  hoped  that  if  Kent  should  call  witnesses  the  Court  would 
allow  him  tocall  othersto  rebut.  The  judgment  was  that  the  Court 

*^  having  heard  ...  is  of  opinion  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Kent  did 
sail  ...  in  the  two  instances  above-mentioned  without  the  order  (of 
Bligh)  ;  that  he  did  not  so  sail  under  the  persons  asserted  ...  to  have 
iQegally  and  by  force  dispossessed  the  said  William  Bligh  of  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  did  not  improperly  strike  the 
broad  pendant  of  the  said  William  Bligh.  .  .  That  Kent,  under  the 
extreme  and  extraordinary  difficulties  he  was  placed  under,  showed 
every  disposition  to  obey  any  orders  which  (Bligh)  might  have  thought 
fit  to  have  given  to  him ;  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to 
perform  his  duty  for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service,  and  that  he  was 
justified  in  the  conduct  he  pursued  •  •  •  and  that  the  third  charge  has 
not  been  proved  against  the  said  Lieutenant  Kent,  and  (the  Court) 
doth  on  the  whole  adjudge  him  to  be  honourably  acquitted  of  the 
whole  of  the  above  charges."  * 

*  The  *  Naval  Chronicle,'  1811.    Vol.  xxv.    London, 
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The  result  of  this  trial  was  encouraging  to  Johnston.    The 
officers  of  the  Court  not  only  in  form  but  in  manner,  showed 
that  they  exonerated  Kent  from  blame,  and  sympathized  with 
him  under  the  persecution  he  had  encountered.    The  sword  was 
returned   as  to  one  deserving  distinction  rather  than  disgrace. 
Johnston  had  reported  his  arrival  in  England  in  1809.    Bligh 
arrived    in  October  I8IO.1      On    the   16th   November,  1810, 
Johnston  appealed  to  Lord  Liverpool.     He  hoped  he  might  not 
be  considered  impatient  in  earnestly  soliciting  to  know  whether 
he  was  to  consider  himself  '"  so  unfortunate  as  to  remain  under 
the  displeasure  of  Qovemment  as  he  had   the  inexpressible 
mortification  to  see  in  Governor  Macquarie's  proclamation,  or 
whether  the  evidence  transmitted  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the 
subsequent  approval "  of  the  conduct  of  Johnston,  Foveaux,  and 
Patei*son,  had  convinced  Lord  Liverpool  that  there  had  been  no 
alternative  but  the  measure  taken  "  to  preserve  His  Majesty's 
Government  from  the  dishonour  of  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
his  colony  from  all  the  horrors  which  would  inevitably  have 
resulted  from  the  success  or  failure  of  such  an  attempt."    He 
confidently  looked  for  justice  under  the  circumstances  of  per- 
plexity in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Bligh,  who  had  violated 
rights    of   property,   arrested   persons    lawlessly,   "threatened 
magistrates  with  vengeance,"  and  "  overawed,  or  attempted  to 
overawe,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jiirisdiction  with  an  accusation 
of  high  treason,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  they  had  declined 
to  become  servile  instruments  of  his  tyranny."     An  enraged 
population  had  clamorously  appealed  to  Johnston  for  relief  from 
Bligh  "  and  the  wretched  associates  under  whose  advice  he  was 
known  to  act."     He  might  have  participated  in  Bligh's  disgrace, 
but  "  to  have  maintained  his  authority  would  have  been  a  vain 
and  fruitless  attempt."     He  was  prepared,  and  "  most  anxious 
to  exhibit  proof  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  exhibited 
by  Governor  Bligh  ...  of  gross  frauds  and  shameful  robberies 

^  Bligh  vehemently  desired  to  prosecnte  the  officers  of  the  Criminal 
Court.  In  November  1810  he  urged  the  Judge- Advocate  to  institute  pro^ 
ceedings  against, — Ist.  Kemp,  Brabyn,  Moore,  Laycock,  Minchin,  and 
Lawson.  2nd1y,  Johnston,  Dr.  Harris,  Draffin,  Archibald  Bell,  and  Sergeant 
Whittle.  3rdly,  John  Blaxland,  Edward  Macarthur,  and  Hannibal  Mac- 
arthur,  settlers;  T.  Jamieson,  surgeon;  and  Grimes,  Surveyor-General. 
4thly,  Lt-CoL  Foveaux,  "  who  continued  my  confinement." 
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committed  upon  the  public  property  entrusted  to  his  care,"  and, 
lastly,  of  heretofore  unheard  of  "  and  disgraceful  cowardice." 

Johnston,  meanwhile,  was  with  his  regiment,^  and  it  seemed 
at  one  time  as  if  Bligh's  conduct  would  be  abandoned  as 
indefensible  by  the  Crown.  But  Johnston  pressed  for  inquiry. 
On  the  21st  November  he  applied  to  the  Adjutant-General  for 
"permission  to  remain  in  London  in  order  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  substantiate  the  charges  he  had  desired  permission  to 
prefer  against "  Bligh.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  was  "  of 
opinion  that  the  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of  the  102nd  Regiment 
to  London  will  enable  you  to  attend  to  the  business  stated  in 
your  letter  without  interfering  with  the  performance  of  your 
regimental  duty." 

The  honourable  acquittal  of  Lieutenant  Kent  strengthened 
the  hopes  of  Johnston's  Mends,  and  on  the  7th  May  a  fourt* 
martial  was  assembled  at  Chelsea  to  try  a  charge  exhibited 
against  Lt.-Col.  Greorge  Johnston  for  beginning,  exciting,  causing, 
and  joining  in  a  mutiny,  and  by  military  force  imprisoning  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  General  Keppel  was  President. 
Sir  David  Baird  and  thirteen  others  formed  the  Court.  The 
Bt.  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was  Judge- Advocate-General. 
The  principal  points  of  the  evidence  adduced  have  been  already 
incorporated  in  these  pages. 

Johnston  suffered  from  the  loss  of  witnesses.  Governor  King, 
whose  evidence  as  to  his  character  would  have  been  sought,  had 
died  in  1808.  Colonel  Paterson  and  Mr.  Jamieson  had  died 
more  recently. 

Though  the  Court  cannot  be  suspected  of  animosity  against 
Johnston,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  some 
condemnation  of  the  deposing  of  the  Ring's  vicegerent  must  be 
pronounced.  Sir  David  Baird  was  pointed  in  inquiries  which 
indicated  that  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  heinousness  of 
Johnston  and  his  advisers.    The  Judge  Advocate  intercepted 

1  Macarthur  wrote  to  his  wife,  6th  December,  1810 :  "  Colonel  Johnston, 
as  you  will  see,  has  been  ordered  to  join,  and  is  now  (although  the  pro- 
claimed mutineer)  commanding.  His  Majesty's  102nd  Regiment  This  does 
not  much  accord  with  the  opinions  which  we  hear  have  been  circulated. 
But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  I  am  continually  engaged  from  morning 
until  night  with  my  lawyers  in  arranging  the  plan  of  a  formidable  attack 
upon  Mr.  Bligh.'*~Gamden  Park  MSS. 
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/nany  questions  tending  to  Johnston's  justification,  and  the  de* 
cision  of  the  court-martial  at  Portsmouth  was  excluded  from 
sight.  When  Lieutenant  Kent,  called  by  Johnston  as  a  witness, 
offered  to  hand  in  a  copy  of  his  own  honourable  acquittal,  the 
Judge- Advocate  interposed.  He  could  not  "  see  the  object  or 
the  importance  of  this  examination,"  and  the  Court  acceded  to 
his  view.  He  strove  to  exclude  evidence  of  Bligh's  intemperate 
and  coarse  speeches,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irrelevant  unless 
the  occasions  on  which  such  speeches  were  used  were  so  import- 
ant ''  as  necessarily  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory  of  the  person 
who  did  make  use  of  them." 

When  the  constitution  of  the  Criminal  Court  in  Sydney  was 
discussed,  Johnston's  advisers  put  in  a  question  :  **  Has  not  the 
Judge- Advocate  a  voice  in  the  Court  ? "  This  manifestly  touched 
deeply  the  propriety  of  Bligh's  conduct  in  refusing  to  substitute 
for  Atkins  a  man  who  was  not  an  avowed  enemy  of  Macarthur. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  informed  the  court-martial  that  such  a 
question  could  not  be  "  received  by  them,"  and  that  he,  as  Judge* 
Advocate,  was  "  precluded  from  answering  it."  Nevertheless  he 
frequently  enforced  his  opinion  on  cognate  questions.  When 
Bligh  under  cross-examination  was  asked  whether  he  could  not 
with  "Atkins'  consent  have  suspended  him  and  appointed 
another  Judge- Advocate  ad  irUerim?"  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
declared  "this  question  involves  so  many  things,  and  really 
amounts  to  a  matter  of  opinion  founded  upon  such  complicated 
considerations  as  it  is  utterly  impossible,  I  should  say,  for  the 
witness  to  answer."  There  were  several  important  points.  One 
was  "  whether  the  Governor  can  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Judge-Advocate.  For  anything  I  know,  he  may ;  but  that  is 
also  a  consideration." 

The  question  was  withdrawn,  and  the  cogent  fact  that  a  few 
years  before  Bligh's  deposition  his  predecessor  appointed  another 
Judge- Advocate  when  the  members  of  the  Court  had  placed  the 
first  under  arrest  was  never  brought  forward  at  Johnston's  trial, 
although  documentary  proofs  were  at  the  War  Office,  where  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  in  commenting  on  the  transaction  in  a  despatch 
to  Governor  King  took  no  exception  to  that  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  at  Sydney. 

When  Bligh  was  examined  s^bout  his  relations  with  Crossley 
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Mr.  Manners  Sutton  apprehended  that  there  was  "  considerable 
delicacy  in  questioning  a  Qovemor  as  to  what  passed  between 
him  and  the  persons  whom  he  occasionally  consulted/'  BUgh 
was  responsible  for  his  acts,  but  not  for  "  the  act  of  advising 
with  another."  On  this  point  the  fifteen  military  gentlemen  of 
the  Court  shrank  from  their  Judge- Advocate.  Johnston  appealed 
to  them,  and  finding  he  had  gone  too  far,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
gave  way, 

'^  it  being  strongly  felt  by  the  officer  on  trial  that  it  was  this  confid- 
ential commimication  with  Mr.  Crossley,  no  matter  whether  right  or 
wrong,  which  did  excite  so  great  a  ferment  at  that  time  in  N'ew  South 
Wales.  I  am  sure  the  Court,  having  heard  that  stated,  there  being 
no  legal  objection  to  the  qaestions,  will  not  withhold  their  permission 
if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  press  them." 

Nevertheless  an  air  of  courtesy  pervaded  the  demeanour  of 
the  whole  Court,  which  sat  for  many  days,  concluding  its  labours 
on  the  5th  June. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Johnston  had  sent  to  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  a  confession  made  by  Bligh's  bailiff,  and  other  papers,  to 
prove  that  Bligh  had  connived  at  frauds  committed  upon  the 
public  property.  He  had  also  repeated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
desire  to  substantiate  such  charges.  Macarthur  earnestly  in- 
sisted on  pressing  them.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court  was 
uncongenial  to  an  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  Judge-Advocate 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Court  that 
imputations  of  corruption  on  Bligh's  part  had  no  bearing  on  the 
charge  of  mutiny  brought  against  Johnston.  Johnston's  legal 
advisers  made  no  attempt  to  press  them,  and  the  impetuous 
Macarthur  vainly  fumed  against  the  misconduct  of  the  case.  It 
was  on  the  proof  of  Bligh's  delinquencies  that  he  relied  for  an 
acquittal  of  Johnston.  He  attributed  Kent's  triumph  to  the 
boldness  of  his  defence. 

Macarthur  underwent  a  protracted  examination.  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  in  several  lengthy  speeches  enforced  the  necessity  of 
economizing  the  time  of  the  Court  by  closely  confining  the 
witness  to  the  questions  put.^   One  of  the  members  of  the  Court 

1  Macarthur  had  mentioned  in  evidence  "the  notorious  George  CroBsley.*' 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  animadverted  upon  a  hearsay  allusion  to  **  what  the 
witness  is  pleased  to  call  the  notorious  Geoige  Crossley.'*    The  '  Report  of 
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in  the  course  of  Macarthu/s  evidence  remarked  to  the  Judge- 
Advocate  :  "  Perhaps  you  will  consider  this  is  the  mamspring." 

Ab  Macarthur  vainly  endeavoured  to  cause  an  inquiry  into 
Bligh's  alleged  peculations,  so  Bligh  failed  altogether  in  proving 
that  the  repression  of  spirit-traffic  was  an  element  in  producing 
resistance  to  his  authority. 

Amongst  Bligh's  witnesses  were  several  of  indifferent  character. 
The  superintendent  of  labour  (who,  after  threatening  Macarthur 
at  his  ravished  leasehold,  signed  the  addresses  requesting  John- 
ston to  arrest,  and  thanking  him  for  arresting,  Bligh)  had  returned 
to  his  allegiance  to  Bligh,  and,  though  an  ex-convict,  appeared 
as  a  witness  in  England.  Qore,  the  Provost-Marshal,  acquitted 
but  thought  guilty  of  larceny,  swore  that  when  he  arrived  in 
Sydney  with  Governor  BHgh  in  1806,  and  for  some  time  after,  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  be  imprisoned  without 
a  warrant  from  the  magistrates,  and  that  at  his  intercession 
Bligh  forbade  the  practice.  Yet  then  and  now  existed  and 
exists  in  Sydney  a  MS.  book,  bound  in  vellum,  recording  the 
meetings  of  magistrates,  over  whom  Judge- Advocate  Dora 
presided  in  1798.  In  September  1798  this  entry  was  made : 
"  Jesse  Hudson,  confined  without  specific  charge  or  warrant  of 
magistrates,  was  ordered  to  be  discharged,  and  the  gaoler  was 
peremptorily  commanded  on  no  account  whatever  in  future  to 
receive  or  detain  any  prisoner  in  custody  without  some  particular 
charge,  or  by  virtue  of  a  magistrate's  warrant."  Bligh  was 
not  answerable  for  the  statements  of  his  witnesses,  but  it  was 
unfortunate  that  some  of  them  were  disreputable. 

The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  appeared  in  a  General  Order 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  2nd  July,  1811.  It  was  as  follows: 
"  The  Court  having  duly  and  maturely  weighed  and  considered 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  prosecution,  as  well 
as  what  has  been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that 
Lt.-CoL  Johnston  is  guilty  of  the  act  of  mutiny  described  in 
the  charge,  and  do  therefore  sentence  him  to  be  cashiered." 

By  some  writers  Johnston  s  act  has  been  called  rebellion. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  shows  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
any  such  crime.    By  the  General  Order  this  is  clearly  made 

the  Trial '  was  compiled  from  notes  taken,  by  permission,  on  Bligh's  behalf, 
by  Mr.  Bartrum  of  Clement's  Inn.    London :  1811. 
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known.    The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  acquiesced  in,  but  the 
Prince  Regent  added : 

'*  The  Court,  in  passing  a  sentence  so  inadequate  to  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty,  have 
apparently  been  actuated  by  a  consideration  of  the  novel  and  extra, 
ordinary  circumstances  which,  by  the  eyidence  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings,  may  have  appeared  to  them  to  have  existed  during  the 
administration  pf  Governor  Bligh,  both  as  affecting  the  tranquillity  of 
the  colony,  and  calling  for  some  immediate  decision." 

Admitting  the  principle  thus  adopted  by  the  Court,  His 
Royal  Highness  declared  that  "  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
be  received  in  full  extenuation  of  an  assumption  of  power,  so 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  good  order  and  discipline/ 
Johnston  was  therefore  simply  cashiered.  He  returned  to  the 
colony,^  where  he  lived  and  died  universally  respected. 

Macarthur  suffered  a  severer  fate.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  Government  allowed  no  one  to  reside  in  New  South  Wales 
without  permission*  That  permission  they  withheld  from  him. 
He  pined,  but  not  in  patience,  though  in  vain.  The  manner  of 
his  return  may  perhaps  be  told  here.  His  letters  to  his  distant 
wife  and  children  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  affection.  He 
had  warm  friends  who  interceded  for  him,  and  in  1816  there 
were  hopes  of  success.  In  July  he  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  Bathurst.  For  seven  years  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  oversight  of  his  affairs,  and  "  to  submit  to  the 
severe  suffering  of  living  separated  from  his  family."  "And 
as  I  am  informed  that  the  same  cause  which  has  so  long  imposed 
this  painful  separation  still  exists  with  unabated  vigour,  I  am 
compelled  to  throw  myself  upon  your  Lordship's  candour,  human- 
ity, and  justice,  for  relief."  (Of  the  accusations  under  which  he 
laboured  he  was — )  "  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but  the  fearless- 
ness of  an  upright  heart  prompts  me  to  declare  that  I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  prepared  to  submit  both  my"  private  and 
public  life  to  the  severest  scrutiny."    He  was  sensible  of  the 

^  Bligh  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Blue  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  sentence  upon  Johnston.  Manners  Sutton,  far  from  gratifying 
him,  however,  by  fnrther  prosecutions,  told  Lord  Liverpool  (4th  July)  that 
it  was  '^not  necessary  for  the  public  service,  nor  do  the  ends  of  justice 
require,  that  the  proceedings  respecting  the  mutiny  at  Botany  Bay  should 
be  carried  any  further." 
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delieacT  of  the  snb^^ct,  bet  a««d  h  to  kian^  *aad  his  Cunfly 
to  wnhah  in  ^er^ce  im  kc^^er.* 

**Yvzi  LcvisLfp  bas  t2ie  {xtw  to  zh«  ne  tke  oppartmiiiy  of 
stiTppcaz  tIkGtt  cj'asi  acrasaooi  cpf  liftBr  UjuvwwI  gnb,  and  it  is  Ihe 
ozJ J  IsToor  iLst  I  St  preaecl  prcsaae  to  s^  Lei  ne,  m j  Lotd,  be 
infonned  upon  wbst  eiiienoe  tiie  prosezipdoa  uderwhidi  I  now 
tnSer  wm  isoed,  snd  vb  j  it  was  tb->:idit  lizbt  to  sdeci  me  ss  s 
aolitsiy  Tietim  frcris  sb  slziast  eaiire  pc^KiIsdim.*  ...  "I  shsU  be 
able  to  offer  rx^h  a  josdd£stif?n  as  wul  oxiTinee  joor  Loidship  that 
I  am  at  least  entitle  to  expect  £rom  His  >Lijest  j's  GoTenunent  the 
f  clkijst  secarisj  that  the  ranainiier  of  mj  life  maj  be  paased  io  the 
bosom  of  mj  fainilT,  free  eren  from  the  poesibCitj  of  molestation  on 
accoiQiit  of  the  pazt  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  take  in  the  affair, 
from  the  oonsequeneea  of  which  I  am  now  on  manj  accounts  so  anxious 
to  obtain  reliel  Ereiy  set  of  mine  in  the  nnhappj  tnnsaction  to 
which  I  am  solicitons  to  draw  joor  Lordship's  attrition  proceeded 
from  the  impulse  of  a  fatal  neceaaitj,  and  to  pieTent  conseqnences 
which  no  man  wonld  be  m<He  leadj  to  deplore  than  yonr  LordBhip ; 
and  if  I  might  be  permitted  tiie  indulgence  of  a  short  interview 
I  csnnot  fesr  bat  that  I  shoold  prodnoe  tiie  most  oonTUicing  proof 
of  what  I  affirm." 

The  draft  was  shown  to  the  Under-Secretaiy,  Mr.  Goulbam, 
who  saw  objections  to  its  terms.  The  pmdent  friend^  who 
exhibited  it  dissuaded  llacarthur  finom  sending  such  a  bold, 
though  imploring,  letter.  Another  was  prepared,  which  dwelt 
more  upon  Macarthur^s  patriotic  efforts  in  promoting  pastoral 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  trusted  that 

'^  it  might  be  reconcilable  with  Lord  Bathmst's  strict  sense  of  propriety 
to  direct  an  act  of  oblivion  to  be  passed  ...  as  to  all  those  measures 
in  which  I  was  most  reluctantly  inyolved,  and  thereby  enable  me, 
with  my  two  sons,^  to  return  to  the  colony  to  the  bosom  of  my  fiftmilyy 
where  my  presence  is  essentially  necessary,  and  to  the  laudable  and 
beneficial  pursuits  in  which  the  public  good  is  as  much  concerned  as 
my  private  advantage,  with  security  to  my  person,  and  relieved  from 

*  Mr.  George  Watson  Taylor. 

*  James  and  William.  With  customary  energy  their  father  made  use  of 
the  time  of  exile  by  travelling  with  them  on  the  continent  and  studying 
olive  and  vine  cultivation.  Sir  William  Macarthur  was  known  to  more 
than  one  generation  as  the  amiable  and  wise  dispenser  of  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  in  youth. 
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thc»e  molestations  to  the  possibility  of  which  I  am  at  present  exposed, 
and  which  operate  as  a  banishment  from  everything  that  is  most 
valuable  in  life." 

The  worser  English  was  more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Qoulbum, 
who  was  directed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  say,  that  considering 
Macarthur's  long  exile  from  bis  family,  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  agriculture  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 

"  above  all  the  assurances  that  lus  Lordship  has  received  from  various 
quarters  that  yon  are  fully  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  conduct 
which  led  to  your  departure  from  the  colony,  Lord  Bathurst  no  longer 
objects  to  your  return.  His  Lordship  will  therefore  transmit  the 
necessary  instructions  to  the  Governor  not  to  offer  any  molestation 
to  you  on  account  of  past  transactions,  nor  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
you  any  measure  other  than  your  future  conduct  in  the  colony  may 
appear  to  him  to  require." 

The  temptation  was  great.  To  the  heart's  core  Macarthur 
had  been  longing  to  rejoin  the  devoted  wife  who,  in  his  absence, 
tended  his  affairs,  and  wrote  loving  letters  about  the  children 
from  whom  he  was  parted.  But  above  all,  Macarthur  loved  that 
honour  without  which,  in  his  wife's  presence,  he  would  have 
hung  his  head  in  shame.  The  "kiss,  long  as  his  exile,"  for 
which  he  burned,  would  have  scorched  his  lip  if  he  had  felt  that 
it  was  obtained  by  the  confession  of  wrong-doing  in  that  act  by 
which  he  believed  in  his  heart  he  had  done  his  part  to  prevent 
Bligh  from  wreaking  on  the  worthier  colonists  the  bad  passions 
of  the  scoundrel  who  was  as  ready  to  take  life  from  the  living, 
as  be  had  been  by  forgery  to  obtain  false  evidence  of  the  will 
of  the  dead.  His  counsellor,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  played  the  part 
of  Menenius,  in  this  instance  yielded  to  Macarthur's  resolve,  but 
did  not  trust  further  negotiations  to  his  fiery  principal. 

Macarthur  wrote  to  Taylor.  Taylor  told  Mr.  (loulbum  that 
Macarthur,  "  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner,  has  put  it  to  me 
whether,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  he  can  become  a  party 
to  his  own  dishonour ;  and  I  really  think  more  highly  of  him 
for  not  being  disposed  to  compromise  his  honour,  and  catch  at 
a  most  important  object  upon  any  terms,  to  which  a  man  of 
relaxed  principle  is  too  ready  to  submit."  Mr.  Taylor  suggested 
that,  instead  of  recording  a  stigma  on  himself,  Macarthur  should 
merely  state  that  he  intended  to  "devote  undivided  attention" 
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to  the  important  pursuits  for  which  the  colony  was  so  much  his 
debtor.  Lord  Bathurst  refused.  It  was  honourable  in  Macarthur 
not  to  accept  a  present  benefit  by  sacrifice  of  principle,  but  if 
he  still  thought  his  conduct  in  the  colony  proper,  he  might 
again  act  as  before. 

^ "  Whether  there  might  not  be  circumstancee  in  the  colony  to 
palliate,  or  to  a  certain  degree  to  justify,  Mr.  Macarthur's  conduct 
is  another  question,  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  the 
conduct  was  not  improper  upon  the  very  ground  upon  which  Mr. 
Macarthur  thinks  it  out  of  his  power  to  subscribe  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  stated  freely  to  you  Lord  Bathurst's  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  There  is  certainly  every  disposition  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Macarthur's  wish,  but  Lord  Bathurst  does  not  think  he  can  go  further 
than  he  has  done." 

However  torturing  the  suspense,  Macarthur  besought  his  wife 
(19th  August,  1816)  not  to  suffer  herself 

*'  to  be  dispirited  at  the  apparent  difficulties  that  obstruct  my  return. 
They  will,  they  must  be  overcome;  and  be  assured  that  ihey  will 
terminate  in  the  most  reputable  manner  to  me,  to  you,  and  to  all  our 
dear  children.  ...  It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  thinks  I  am 
correct  in  deciding  as  I  have  done,  not  to  submit  to  anything  which 
can  cast  the  smallest  stain  on  my  honour.  It  is  also  evident  that 
Government  feel  themselves  greatly  embarrassed,  and  all  my  friends 
are  of  opinion  that  they  must  be  sorry  for  having  proposed  anything 
which  may  provoke  public  discussion  of  my  conduct,  or  an  examin- 
ation of  the  motives  that  induced  them  to  raise  Bligh  to  the  rank  of 
an  Admiral,  and  to  give  him  a  pension  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  New  South  Wales.  Many  think  they  will  not  persevere  .  .  • 
others  think  they  will.  There  is,  however,  no  good  ground  upon 
which  any  correct  judgment  can  be  reared ;  because  when  men  act 
without  regard  to  fixed  principle,  and  make  expediency  alone  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  may  or  may  not  do." 

He  anxiously  implored  his  wife  not  to  let  his  letters  on  the 
subject  pass  out  of  her  own  hands.  He  asked  her  for  documents 
which,  in  case  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  would  enable  him  to 
prove  Bligh's  delinquencies.  Again  he  bitterly  repented  that 
his  counsel  had  been  rejected  at  Johnston's  trial,  and  a  mere 
defence  was  put  forward  rather  than  a  bold  attack  upon  the 
prosecutor. 

I  Mr.  Goulbum^  14th  August,  1816. 
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For  months  the  negotiations  dragged  their  slow  length  along. 
Macarthur  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Qoulbum,  and  told  his 
wifei  (1st  October,  1816): 

*'  I  believe  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  I  am  not  to  be  tempted 
by  any  consideration,  whether  promising  present  ease,  or  threatening 
future  evils,  to  depart  from  those  principles  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  regulate  my  conduct  by.  Mr.  Goulbum  paid  me  many  high  com- 
pliments, and  even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  saying  that,  if  he  were 
in  my  situation,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  conform  to  the  expectations 
of  Government.  I,  in  retam,  lamented  that  it  was  my  misfortune 
not  to  be  able  to  think  with  him,  and  assured  him  that  I  felt  a  great 
increase  of  regret  to  find  myself  restrained  by  the  imperious  dictates 
of  honour  from  acknowledging  concern  for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the 
arrest  of  Governor  Bligh ;  an  act  that  I  had,  and  ever  must  consider, 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  in  which  I  had  ever  been  engaged." 

If  Qovemment  chose  to  censure,  let  them  do  so. 

"  If  they  censure  wrongfully,  the  public  will  judge  between  us;  and 
if  they  incur  public  censure  for  supporting  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  it 
will  be  brought  upon  them  by  their  own  act  and  deed.  I  concluded 
by  assuring  him  that  I  had  determined  to  suffer  in  silence  no  longer, 
and  that  unless  an  amicable  arrangement  could  be  made,  I  should 
certainly  petition  Parliament,  and  lay  open  all  the  iniquities  of  Mr. 
Bligh,  of  which  I  held  in  my  possession  abundant  proofs,  which  I  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  producing  in  the  way  that  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-advised  Colonel  Johnston  had  been.  I  then  referred  him  to 
the  enclosures  in  Colonel  Johnston's  public  letter,'  which,  I  think 
it  probable,  have  never  been  read,  and  I  could  discover  that  nothing 
is  wanting  but  a  little  patience,  and  a  great  deal  of  fiimness,  to  relieve 
myself  from  all  my  difficulties;  the  first  I  shall  endeavour  for,  and  the 
last,  thank  God,  I  can  practise  without  much  exertion." 

1  Camden  Park  MSS.  The  'reader  may  be  reminded  of  a  greater  than 
Macarthuri  who  answered  the  Florentine  magistrates  when  they  invited  him 
to  apologize,  pay  a  fine,  and  return  to  his  native  city.  "If"  (Dante 
replied)  "I  cannot  return  without  calling  myself  guilty,  I  will  never 
return." 

«  This  was  the  despatch  in  which  Bligh's  undue-favour  to  the  emancipist 
Thomson,  Blights  bailiff,  was  exposed.  Thomson^s  confession  and  other 
documents  had  been  enclosed  in  proof  of  frauds  connived  at  by  Bligh. 
Governor  Macquarie  had,  by  patronizing  Thomson,  incurred  censure  from 
respectable  colonists  before  Macarthur  threatened  to  rake  up  the  past 
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On  tbe  14th  October  Lord  Bathurst  announced  that  Mac- 
arthur's  bold  defence  of  his  past  conduct  made  it  dangerous 
to  permit  his  return ;  "  which,  under  such  circumstances,  might 
give  dangerous  encouragement "  to  others. 

Undeterred  by  this  rebuff,  on  the  6th  December  1816, 
Macarthur  told  his  wife, 

^  you  must  not  be  dismayed  or  dejected,  for  I  think  I  have  good 
reason  to  encourage  hopes  of  a  speedy  change.  .  .  .  Not  to  keep  you, 
however,  in  needless  suspense,  if  I  think  that  pacific  measures  will  not 
procuie  the  relief  to  which  I  think  myself  entitled  (in  which  opinion 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  all  who  know  my  case  concur),  it  is 
extremely  probable  I  shall  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  and  bring 
forward  the  proofs  of  Bligh's  peculations  which  have  so  long  slept,  and 
which  I  am  persuaded,  as  indeed  I  always  was,  would,  had  they  been 
produced  in  Colonel  Johnston's  tnal,  have  saved  him,  and  secured  to 
the  cause,  of  which,  poor  man,  he  was  so  unfit  a  champion,  a  triumph 
instead  of  a  defeat  Many  public  men  who  have  seen  these  proofs  are 
of  opinion  the  moment  the  Government  know  they  are  in  my  hands 
we  shall  speedily  terminate  our  differences.  God  send  it  may  be,  for 
I  am  weary  of  contention  .  .  ." 

Three  days  later  his  negotiations  were  again  broken  off.  He 
told  his  wife :  "  I  have  been  required  to  sanction  a  belief  that  I 
regret  the  part  that  I  took  in  the  arrest  of  that  miscreant  Bligh, 
and  I  have  unequivocally  refused  to  do  so,"  In  February  1817 
the  sky  was  brighter. 

"  All  my  differences  (Macarthur  wrote  to  a  friend)  with  certain  great 
people  are  finally  arranged,  and  on  terms  to  which  I  think  the  most 
zealous  of  my  friends  can  take  no  objection.  After  a  very  hard  fight 
it  has  been  agreed  that  nothing  shall  be  retracted,  and  no  concessions 
be  required  on  either  side ;  and  that  I  shall  be  provided  with  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  transports  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  James  and 
William  (two  sons) ;  that  a  greenhouse  shall  be  erected  for  my  plants, 
and  tonnage  be  granted  for  agricultural  implements,  Ssc" 

As  the  exile  was  allowed  to  return,  one  glance  at  his  house* 
hold  hearth  may  be  permitted.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  18th 
February,  1817: 

"  After  such  a  dreary  period  of  banishment  from  the  society  of  my 
beloved  Elizabeth,  I  find  it  difficult  to  confide  in  my  own  senses  when 
I  reflect  that  I  am  seated  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  happy 
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tidings  that  all  the  obstacles  which  have  so  long  obstructed  my  return 
to  you  and  my  beloved  girls  have  this  day  been  removed.  Such, 
however,  I  thank  God  is  the  fact,  and  I  lose  not  a  moment  to  acquaint 
you.  ...  I  will  not  ask  you  if  these  are  not  joyful  tidings,  because  a 
little  self-examination  at  once  explains  to  me  what  will  be  your  feelings 
when  the  doubts,  fears,  and  incertitude,  to  which  you  have  been  so 
long  exposed,  are  removed." 

In  another  letter  he  prepared  his  wife  to  see  him  changed,  by 
saying  that  his  "tempest-shattered  bark  would  need  repose." 
He  will  be  encountered,  nevertheless,  at  a  later  period.  It  has 
been  recorded  that  one  sable  Australian,  Tjedboro,  took  his 
spears  to  Sydney  to  avenge  the  insult  cast  upon  his  patron 
by  Bligh.  When  Macartbur  returned  from  exile,  two  natives 
entered  his  house  while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  Sir  William 
Macartbur,  who  was  present,  informed  me  of  the  occurrence  in 
words,  whose  natural  eloquence  it  would  be  vain  to  polish  and 
wrong  to  condense. 

"  Wine  was  put  before  them.  Harry's  friend  bowed  to  my  father 
and  drank  the  wine.  Harry,  after  a  pause,  rose  from  his  chair  and 
said, '  We  have  mourned  for  you  us  a  father,  and  I  have  not  words  to 
say  how  much  we  rejoice  in  your  return.  Many  are  gone  who  would 
have  rejoiced  as  much  as  I  do,  because  we  have  always  found  a  home 
and  food  and  shelter  with  you.  Those  troubles  which  drove  you  away 
I  hope  will  never  come  again.  Now  you  are  come  back  I  hope  you 
will  never  go  away  again,  but  live  in  peace,  and  at  last  leave  your 
bones  among  us.' 

''I  remember  thinking  (Sir  William  added)  that  I  had  never  seen 
manner  more  graceful,  or  heard  expressions  better  turned  than  Harry's. 
Some  strangers  who  were  present  were  much  astonished  at  his  eloquence, 
and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  more  accurately  remember  lus  words." 

Long  may  the  turf  lie  light  over  the  grave  at  Camden  Park, 
where  the  restless  Macartbur  ^  at  last  left  his  bones  among  the 
diminished  remnant  of  the  race  whose  love  he  had  won  by  a 
kindness  which  was  rare. 

^  As  I  revise  these  words  in  1883,  it  is  sadly  borne  to  my  mind  that  Sir 
W.  Macartliur,  the  last  survivor  of  Macartliur's  sons,  has  now  also  passed 
away. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OOYERNOR  MjICQUARIE. 

Colonel  Macquabie's  rale  began  under  favourable  auspices. 
The  period  of  suspense  after  Bligh's  deposition  was  satisfactoiy 
to  no  one.  Its  termination  gladdened  all.  The  new  military 
defenders  of  the  colony  were  his  own  regiment.  No  bitter 
remains  of  past  struggles  would  willingly  have  been  kept  in 
remembrance  by  the  community.  The  general  cordiality  might 
have  been  at  least  for  some  years  promoted  by  a  prudent 
Governor.  He  received  and  replied  to  addresses  loyally  and 
universally  signed.  When  sworn  in  he  made  what  the  '  Sydney 
Gazette '  called  an  animated  speech  at  the  grand  parade. 

Macquarie  was  laborious  and  ambitious.  He  promoted  dis- 
covery. He  erected  public  buildings,  and  affixed  his  name  to 
them.  He  gave  it  to  natural  and  artificial  objects.  He  would 
have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  era  if  the  construction  of  ugly 
buildings  could  have  conferred  such  a  title.  His  wife  has  given 
her  name  to  a  rocky  spot,  called  Mrs.  Macquarie*s  Chair,  from 
which  the  lounger  on  the  picturesque  promontories  of  the 
Government  Domain  in  Sydney  may  admire  the  never-wearying 
charms  of  Port  Jackson.  She  planned  the  drive  which  winds 
around  the  jutting  promontory  and  picturesque  domain ;  and  it 
was  her  wish  that  the  spot  should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  in- 
habitants will  never  part  with  this  public  possession ;  and  thus 
the  simple  selection  of  a  site  of  natural  beauty  may  transmit  the 
remembrance  of  the  wife  to  a  posterity  which  would  otherwise 
not  care  for  the  husband.  Her  project  of  love  was  completed  in 
June  1816,  as  is  told  in  carving  on  the  rock.  The  traveller  at 
Athens  gazes  on  the  Pnyx  and  Mars'  Hill,  rugged  now  and 
natural  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  and  feels  with  a 
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thrill  of  pleasure  that  the  rascal  Turks  have  in  these  instances  com- 
mitted no  dasecration ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Nature's  work 
may  be  left  unmarred  in  the  public  pleasure-ground  in  Sydney. 
Macquarie  desired  to  distinguish  himself  not  only  by  public 
buildings,  but  by  creating  a  new  order  in  society.     King  had 
said  it  was  hard  to   make  farmers  out  of  pickpockets,  and 
Macquarie  essayed  the  still  harder  task  of  making  gentlemen 
out  of  convicts.     HTe  at  any  rate  thought  th^r  society  good 
enough  for  himself.     His  e£Forts  were  as  futile  as  they  were 
offensive  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  and  were  the  main 
pause  of  an  inquiry  into  his  government,  and  an  unfavourable 
repoi-t  on  this  branch  of  his  labours.    He  governed,  however,  for 
nearly  twelve  years  and  extended  the  bounds  of  occupation 
largely ;  made  roads,  and  saw,  he  said,  public  morality  improved, 
and  religion  less  neglected  than  when  be  arrived. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  record,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
census  of  1810,  the  last  census  made  by  Macquarie  in  October 
1821.      Though   individuals   had    been   ruined,  the  material 
progress  of  the  colony  had  not  been  arrested  by  floods  or  by 
civil  convulsions,     An  official  statement  made  by  Governor 
Macquarie  shows  a  census  in  March  1810  of 

Population  (including  the  73rd  and  102nd  Begiments)  11,590 
Homed  cattle  ...  ...  ...  ...      12,442 

Sheep         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      25,888 

Pigs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       9,554 

Horses        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        1,134 

Acres  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  various  crops     ...       7,615 

Agriculture  had  not  been  extended  after  King's  departure,  but 
the  genial  climate,  and  winters  in  which  live  stock  required  no 
bousing,  and  browsed  at  their  leisure  on  pastures  ignorant  of 
snow,  had  largely  increased  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists. 
In  1821  the  census  gave  the  following  figures : 

Population  (inclusive  of  Yeai  Diemen's  Land)  38,778 

Homed  cattle    ...             ...            ...            ...  102,939 

Sheep                ...            ...            ...            ...  290,158 

Pigs    ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  33,906 

Horses               .,♦            ...            ...            ...  4,664 

Acres  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  various  crops  32,267 
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Scarcity  was  not  unknown  amidst  the  gradual  increase,  and 
the  magistrates  regularly  held  an  "assize  of  bread."  In  1814 
they  fixed  the  price  of  thirteen  pence  and  a  half-penny  for  the 
two-pound  loa£  It  was  thought  that  wheat  could  not  be 
profitably  grown  for  less  than  ten  shillings  a  busheL  The 
'  Sydney  Gazette '  applauded  the  magistrates'  determination,  and 
reminded  the  public  that  after  the  great  flood  of  1806  wheat 
rose  to  £4  a  bushel,  and  the  coarsest  bread  to  two  shillings 
a  pound.  Yet  the  farmers  employed  the  forced  labour  of 
convicts. 

Macquarie  had  no  desire  to  exclude  grain  from  Port  Jackson, 
for  like  his  predecessors  he  had  been  alarmed  lest  the  supply  of 
food  should  fail  In  February  1813  he  commented  in  the 
'  Gazette '  on  the  reluctance  of  settlers  to  supply  grain  to  the 
Government  stores,  **  in  the  present  alarming  season  of  scarcity." 
Those  indebted  to  the  Government  were  inexcusable.  The 
Governor  would  show  no  lenity.  He  would  cause  them  to  be 
sued.  Unless  they  became  more  prompt  he  would  be  under  the 
"  painful  necessity  to  resort  to  foreign  markets."  There  was  one 
noble  exception,  Thomas  Gilberthorpe  of  Pitt  Town.  This  order 
was  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  In  the  following  year,  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  relieved  the  Government  stores  of 
one  drain  upon  their  resources.  Till  1814  Lord  Bathurst  had 
not  been  aware  that  the  families  of  civil  servants  received 
rations  from  the  public  stores.  Macquarie  was  directed  immedi- 
ately to  stop  the  practice,  "as  well  as  that  of  allotting  to  each 
a  Government  servant,  clothed  and  victualled  at  the  public 
expense."  Issue  of  fuel  to  the  civil  servants  was  discontinued 
at  the  same  time.  In  1815  further  "indulgences  "  were  stopped 
by  orders  from  England. 

Macquarie's  scheme  for  building  a  hospital  by  granting  a 
monopoly  in  spirit-traffic  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  annual  issue 
of  a  proportion  of  spirits,  at  a  price,  to  civil  and  military  officers, 
to  superintendents,  overseers,  clerks,  gaolers,  constables,  &c., 
and  also  to  licensed  publicans,  was  considered  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  unnecessary,  and  "  tending  to  prolong  injurious  traffic 
of  bartering  spirits  for  produce,"  and  prohibited.  All  contracts 
of  Government  were  to  be  paid. for  in  money  only.  All  barter 
of  spirits  for  produce  was  forbidden,  and  oflFenders  were  to  cease 
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to  derive  any  indulgence  from  Qovemment.  These  minute 
directions  prove  that  the  English  Qovemment,  though  slow  to 
recall  or  arrest  Macquarie  in  his  career,  could  not  long  be 
ignorant  of  the  mischief  which  his  improper  favours  were 
calculated  to  produce.  The  duties  of  customs  collected  in  1810 
were  about  £8,000  a  year.  In  1821  those  at  Port  Jackson 
were  about  £29,000,  and  about  £9,000  were  collected  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

A  short  space  may  here  be  devoted  to  that  island,  in  which 
Collins  endeavoured  to  repeat,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  less 
responsibility,  the  experiment  which  he  had  seen  tried  by 
Phillip  in  founding  Sydney.  There  was,  of  course,  no  labour 
except  that  of  convicts  at  Hobart  Town.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
a  letter  to  Qovemor  King,  mentioned  that  Lord  Hobart  accepted 
as  a  reason  for  founding  new  settlements  :  "  If  you  continually 
send  thieves  to  one  place  it  must  in  time  be  super-saturated. 
Sydney  now,  I  think,  is  completely  saturated.  We  must  let  it 
rest,  and  purify  for  a  few  years,  till  it  begins  to  be  in  a  condition 
again  to  receive." 

When  Hobart  Town  was  in  distress  its  needs  were  met  from 
Sydney.  Bills  drawn  by  Qovemor  King  supplied  its  early 
wants,  whether  of  food,  stores,  or  money,  though,  at  intervals, 
the  kangaroo  formed  the  only  animal  food  in  use;  and  after 
the  flood  of  1806,  seed  wheat  cost  sometimes  three  or  four 
pounds  sterling  per  bushel,  as  in  the  older  colony.  Hobai-t  Town 
had  no  control  over  the  settlement  at  Port  Dalrymple  where 
Paterson  presided.  With  Kling's  consent  he  named  the  river 
Tamar,  and  the  town  Launceston  in  honour  of  Qovemor  King, 
a  native  of  that  ancient  capital  of  his  county.  Here,  also,  all 
diflficulties  of  the  small  settlement  were  met  by  grant  from 
Sydney.  During  Bligh's  government  many  of  the  settlers  at 
Norfolk  Island  were  compelled  to  remove,  or  rather  were 
violently  removed,  to  Hobart  Town,  chiefly  in  1808.^  Neither 
they  nor  the  previous  inhabitants  could  at  once  grow  suflScient 
food  for  their  wants,  and  the  loss  of  a  ship,  chartered  to  obtain 
wheat,  reduced  them  to  extremity,  only  relieved,  in  1810,  by 
the  long-deferred  arrival  of  a  cargo  contracted  for  by  Colonel 

^  In  October  1810  Macquarie  recommended  that  Norfolk  Island  should 
be  "  totally  evacuated." 
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PateiBCOi,  while  he  was  Acting  Governor  at  Sydney  before 
Maoquarie's  accession* 

Collins,  as  already  related,  declined  to  recognise  Bligh  as 
his  Governor-in-Chief,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  1809. 
Macquarie  would  have  proceeded  against  Collins  but  that  the 
''fell  sergeant  death"  anticipated  him.  Macquarie^  lost  no 
time  in  suggesting  that  Collins  ought  to  be  recalled,  and  that 
Foveaux,  whom  Macquarie  highly  extolled,  should  be  appointed 
in  his  room,  but  ColHns  died  before  Bligh  sailed  to  England 
in  1810.  Personally  he  was  Hked  by  all,  but  he  did  not 
sufficiently  direct  his  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
Standard  of  morality  in  himself  or  in  those  around  him.  In 
1838,  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Governor,  erected  a  monument 
in  memory  of  Collins  in  St.  David's  churchyard,  Hobart  Town. 
H!is  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests  upon  his  record  of 
the  foundation  of  Sydney  under  Phillip.  When  Collins  died, 
Lieutenant  Lord  assumed  the  command  until  relieved  by  Captain 
Murray,  an  officer  of  the  73rd  Regiment,  deputed  by  Macquarie. 
Macquarie  visited  Hobart  Town  in  1811,  and  reciprocated  com- 
pliments with  the  inhabitants.  He  marked  out  and  named 
many  streets.  Lt.-Col.  Giels  (73rd)  became  Acting  Governor 
in  1812,  and,  after  encouraging  agriculture  for  a  time,  gave  way 
to  a  newly-appointed  Governor,  Colonel  Davey,  who  arrived  M 
Hobart  Town  in  February  1813. 

As  it  is  convenient  to  summarize  the  fortunes  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  during  Macquarie's  rule.  Colonel  Davey's  career 
may  here  be  noticed.  He  had  served  at  Trafalgar  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  was  rough,  but  generous.  He  was  not 
prone  to  repress  evil  tendencies  in  those  around  him,  for  he  is 
reported  to  have  **  shared  in  common  a  taste  for  spirituous 
liquors."  But  trade  prospered,  agriculture  was  extended,  wheat 
was  exported  to  Sydney,  and  whale-fishing  grew  into  import- 
ance. Until  1814  Van  Diemen's  Land  depended  solely  on 
New  South  Wales  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  cases. 
Besides  the  Criminal  Court  of  Judicature  established  under  the 
Statute  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  2,  there  was  the  Govemor^s  Court, 
a  Civil  Court  presided  over  by  the  Judge- Advocate,  and  two 

^  Despatch,  Macquarie.     1810. 
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nominees  of  the  Governor.    These  Courts  were  the  Judicature 
in  the  parent  colony. 

Bates,  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocate,  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1806 ;  but  Collins  thought  Bates'  commission  applicable 
only  to  Port  Phillip ;  and  that  only  parliamentary  authority  could 
enlarge  its  scope.  Bates  opened  no  Court,  Civil  or  Criminal,  but 
for  several  years  received  his  salary.  The  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Courts  existed  under  the  same  letters  patent  as  those  extant  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  Criminal  Court  and  the  Civil  Court  of 
the  continent  might  sit  in  the  island,  but  never  sat  there.  Litigants 
were  compelled  to  seek  justice  in  Sydney  or  go  without  it. 
Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  power  to  establish  Courts  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  at  all.  When  the  statute  (27  Qeo.  III.  cap.  2) 
was  passed  to  enable  the  Crown  to  constitute  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Judicature  on  the  foundation  of  Sydney,  Bass's 
Straits  were  unknown,  and  the  power  seemed  limited  to  "  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales  or  some  one  or  other  of  the 
islands  adjacent."  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  not  on  the  east 
coast,  and  was  adjacent  to  the  south  coast.  Necessity  over- 
ruled doubt.  A  community  in  which  a  man  could  not  be 
executed,  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist.  Under  a  new 
Charter  of  Justice  issued  in  1814  provision  was  made  for  a  Lt.- 
Qovemor's  Court  and  a  Deputy  Judge-Advocate  in  the  island ; 
and  Macquarie  sent  Abbott  (late  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Cor]^s)  to  act  in  that  capacity.  He  was  empowered  with  two 
assessors  chosen  by  the  Qovernor  to  decide  causes  not  exceeding 
£50,  and  until  he  arrived  in  1815  there  had  been  "no  authority 
for  the  trial  or  determination  of  civil  causes  in  the  settlement."  ^ 
He  did  not  open  his  Court  until  1816.  The  limited  jurisdiction 
was  found  inadequate.  A  voyage  to  Sydney  was  costly,  and 
consumed  precious  time.  Means  of  communication  were  rare. 
The  scope  of  Abbott's  Court  was,  by  common  consent,  extended. 
The  colonists  broke  up  their  claims,  and  took  several  securities 
not  exceeding  £50.  Though  actions  were  thus  multiplied  they 
were  decided  on  the  spot.  There  was  no  appeal  from  Abbott's 
Court,  and  he  prided  himself  upon  administering  law  accord- 
ing to  what  was  right  without  care  about  technicality.     He 

^  Bigge*8  Report.  Judicial  EstablishmentB.  House  of  Commons*  Papers. 
February  1823. 
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listened,  however,  with  complacence^  to  professional  men.  It 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  an  attorney  had  stated  a 
plaintiff's  case,  Abbott  regretted  that  there  was  no  one  present 
to  state  the  case  on  the  other  side.  With  ill-advice  the 
plaintiff's  advocate  undertook  to  explain  what  a  ''learned 
friend "  might  have  said ;  and  Abbott  gravely  decided  against 
the  plaintiff.  We  are  told  that  his  decisions  generally  com- 
manded respect.  He  permitted  convict  attorneys  to  appear 
before  him  ''merely  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  them 
by  their  employers."  "As  late  as  November  1821  no  free 
professional  person  had  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  to  practise."  ^ 
Towards  the  close  of  Collins'  career  in  1810  he  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  newspaper,  but  it  did  not  prosper.  In  Dave/s 
time  (1814)  it  was  temporarily  revived,  but  sank  again,  and  was 
only  fledged  for  lasting  life  under  Davey,  in  1816,  with  the  title 
of  the  *  Hobart  Town  Gazette  and  Southern  Reporter.' 

Nevertheless  there  were  stirring  events  in  the  little  com- 
munity. Bushrangers — ^run-away  convicts  who  had  become 
robbers — exercised  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  sparsely  inhabited 
districts.  The  columns  of  the  '  Sydney  Gazette '  furnish  a  start- 
ling picture  of  life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Macquarie,  in  May 
1812,  subjected  the  Port  Dalrymple  settlement  to  that  at 
Hobart  Town.  In  May  1814  it  was  announced  that  the  late 
Acting  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Lands  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and 
another  man,  late  Acting  Deputy  Commissary  of  Stores  and 
Provisions  at  the  same  place,  had  *'  unlawfully  absconded  into 
the  woods,"  "  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  divers  profligate 
and  disorderly  persons,"  convicts  and  others.  Twenty-seven 
were  named.  Amongst  them  was  Michael  Howe,  afterwards 
a  notorious  ruffian.*    All  were  required  to  return  peaceably.    I£ 

^  Bigge*8  Report.  Judicial  Establishments.  House  of  Commons'  Papers. 
February  1823. 

*  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  record  tbe  exploits  of  busb-rangers  gener- 
ally, but  as  much  has  been  written  about  Howp,  a  few  lines  may  be  neces- 
sary. He  had  been  a  sailor.  Having  been  convicted  of  highway  robbery, 
he  was  transported  to  Hobart  Town  in  1812.  He  joined  the  band  spoken 
of  in  the  text.  His  thieveries  were  numerous.  He  was  assisted  in  some  of 
his  escapes  by  an  aboriginal  girl  who  accompanied  him.  A  scouting  partyi 
led  by  an  owner  of  a  schooner,  attacked  Howe  and  his  numerous  comrades. 
Five  of  the  assailants  were  killed.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  garrison  the  home- 
stead of  the  unsuccessful  owner  of  tlie  schooner.    When  the  bush-rangers 
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they  would  do  so  all  but  wilful  murderers  would  be  pardoned. 
If  they  should  refuse,  they  would  be  treated  as  outlaws.  Some 
surrendered  (including  Michael  Howe,  who  after  three  months 
absconded  again),  some  were  pardoned,*  and  immediately  resumed 
their  habits  of  plunder.  Colonel  Davey  proclaimed  martial  law 
in  May  1815  in  spite  of  remonstrance  from  Abbott  the  Deputy 
Judge- Advocate. 

It  was  nominally  in  force  during  five  months.  Macquarie 
disallowed  the  proclamation  as  exceeding  the  powers  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor.  But  Macquarie  was  not  able  to  enforce 
under  Davey  measures  for  crushing  the  evU  which,  in  the 
measured  language  of  a  Commissioner  of  Enquiry,  became  "a 
systematic,  continued  or  combined  effort  of  desperate  convicts 
to  defy  the  attempts  of  the  local  government  or  to  subsist  by 
plunder."*  Davey  was  removed.*  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  distracted  island  had  vainly  presented  an  address  in 
September  1815  in  favour  of  maintaining  martial  law.  When 
the  new   Lt.-Qov.,  Colonel   Sorell,  arrived,   bush-ranging  was 

in  their  turn  attacked,  they  were  beaten  off  with  loss.  Their  leader, 
Whitehead,  was  shot ;  and  Howe,  in  pursuance  of  a  compact,  cut  ofE  his 
comrade^s  head  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Howe  became  the  captain  of  the  band,  and  called  himself  the  "  Governor  of 
the  Ranges.*'  He  took  the  life  of  any  member  of  the  gang  who  ofEended 
him.  A  convict,  Worral,  who  yearned  for  the  free  pardon  which  would 
accrue  to  the  capturer  of  Howe,  was  zealous  in  aiding  the  soldiers.  In  a 
race  for  life,  the  black  girl,  following  Howe  closely  and  guiding  his  flight 
to  intricate  fastnesses,  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  The  ra«cal  urged  her 
to  speed,  but  her  strength  was  exhausted.  He  shot  her,  and  escaped  in  a 
ravine.  She  was  not  killed,  but  her  affection  for  him  was  quenched.  She  aided 
his  pursuers.  At  last  Howe  was  alone.  He  was  once  captured,  but  slipped 
from  the  cords  which  bound  him,  killed  one  of  his  captors,  and,  wounding 
the  other  mortally,  escaped.  But  Colonel  Sorell's  measures  were  effective. 
William  Pugh,  an  intelligent  and  daring  soldier,  concealed  himself  with 
Worrall  in  a  hut  to  which  a  third  man  enticed  Howe  in  1818.  After  fruit- 
less exchange  of  shots  and  desperate  flight  of  Howe,  Pugh  and  Worrall 
dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  firelocks.  Sorell  entreated 
Macquarie  to  give  Pugh  "the  greatest  favour  he  could,''  and  urged  that 
Worrall  should  receive  a  free  pardon  and  a  passage  to  England. 

1  Commissioner  Bigge's  Report  (May  1822).  House  of  Commons'  Papers, 
p.  109.  *  Bigge's  Report,  p.  102. 

>  Despatch — Macquarie  to  Earl  Bathurst,  3rd  April,  1817 -thanks  him 
' "  for  so  readily  and  promptly  attending  to  my  suggestion  for  the  removal 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Davey,"  who  neglected  his  duty  and  Macquarie's 
orders,  and  was  shamefully  extrayagant  with  public  property. 
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still  rampant  in  the  \axid,  and  one  of  the  most  notorious 
robbers  and  murderers  was  Peter  Geary,  a  deserter  from  the 
73rd  Regiment.  Sorell  immediately  called  the  inhabitants 
together  to  devise  the  means  of  coping  with  the  difficulty. 
They  agreed,  5th  July,  1817,  to  subscribe  funds.  Sorell  offered 
rewards  which  breathed  new  life  among  the  constabulary. 
For  Geary  one  hundred  guineas  were  offered.  Soldiers  jo'ned  in 
the  pursuit.  Many  outlaws  were  taken,  and  a  stop  was  speedily 
put  to  the  dangers  which,  under  Davey's  rule,  had  terrified  the 
peaceable  and  made  insolent  the  bad. 

A  detachment  of  the  46th  Regiment  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  reducing  the  island  to  order.  Under  Sergeant  McCarthy 
eight  of  the  46  th  encountered  eleven  bush-rangers  under  Geary. 
The  robber  fell  mortally  ^  wounded.  Two  of  his  companions 
were  wounded  and  captured.  Colonel  Davey  was  a  witness  of 
these  events.  He  dwelt  in  the  island  for  some  time  as  a 
settler  before  he  retired  to  England.  Sorell  instituted  '*  musters,'' 
similar  to  those  in  New  South  Wales.  Convicts  were  thus  kept 
under  watch ;  and  pastoral  and  agricultural  progress  was  recorded. 
An  accurate  check  was  established  upon  the  issue  of  passes  to 
convicts.  Former  laxity  had  permitted  convict  servants  to  visit 
Hobart  Town  freely.  By  the  new  arrangement  a  police  magistrate 
saw  each  visitor's  pass,  and  furnished  another  (for  the  return 
journey)  which  was  sent  back  to  the  magistrate  to  show  that 
the  bearer  had  gone  to  his  duty.  By  such  simple  departmental 
arrangement  and  by  the  activity  of  the  soldiers  peace  was 
restored.  But  Colonel  Sorell  was  not  successful  in  raising  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community.  Mr.  Bigge  was  constrained  to 
report  that  it  was  lower  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  than  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Exploration  of  the  interior  and  of  the  coast  of  the  little  island 
was  prosecuted  during  Macquarie's  control.  Flocks  and  herds 
increased.  Wheat  and  even  meat  were  exported  to  Sydney 
(1816 — 20),  and  in  1821  the  muster  showed  a  populationof 
7,400;  15,000  cultivated  acres;  35,000  cattle;  170,000  sheep; 
550  horses ;  and  5,000  pigs.     Macquarie  visited  his  dependency 

1  There  was  a  coroner's  inquest  on  Geary's  body.  The  verdict  was — 
**  Homicide  in  furtherance  of  public  justice."— Wentworth's  *  New  South 
Wales/  p.  143.     1819. 
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in  1821.  He  was  lauded  by  the  colonists,  and,  if  possible, 
exalted  in  his  own  estimation.  He  made  a  vice-regal  progress, 
and  confeixed  names  on  places  and  pardons  on  convicts.  He  pub- 
lished a  glowing  account,  of  the  island  and  of  his  proceedings,  in 
the  *  Sydney  Gazette.' 

There  was  one  gloomy  picture  on  which  he  did  not  descant. 
The  fortunes  of  the  natives  under  successive  Governors  were  in 
keeping  with  the  sad  commencement  in  1804!.  When  the 
settlement  was  reduced  to  straits  for  food,  kangaroo  hunting 
led  many  whites  into  the  bush,  and  more  than  one  isolated 
hunter  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  the  blacks  for  the 
massacre  of  1804.  The  number  of  natives  killed  is  not  recorded 
in  any  human  annals.  Yet  between  1805  and  1810,  we  learn 
that  one  huntsman,  Germain,  was  continually  with  them  in 
safety,  and  that  he  declared  that  till  they  were  excited  by  ill- 
treatment  ''  there  was  no  harm  in  them."  It  was  in  vain  that 
Lord  Hobart  urged  the  Governor  to  use  them  kindly.  Convicts 
let  loose  to  forage  for  themselves,  and  armed  with  muskets,  cared 
little  for  the  Governor  when  roaming  out  of  his  sight  in  the 
primeeval  forest.  Collins  endeavoured  to  imitate  Phillip  by 
securing  a  native.  The  prisoner  escaped  with  his  fetters.  Collins 
notified  that  those  who  fired  on  the  natives  wantonly,  or  murdered 
them  "  in  cold  Uood,"  should  suffer  the  last  penalties  of  the  law. 
His  notice  was  vain.  Two  whites  were  missing  in  1810.  One 
was  a  scoundrel  named  Russell,  thus  commemorated  in  the 
*  Derwent  Star '  (January  1810) : 

"  The  natives  who  have  been  rendered  desperate  by  the  cruelties  they 
have  experienced  from  our  people,  have  now  begun  to  distress  us  by 
attacking  our  cattle.  ...  No  account  having  been  received  of  William 
Eussell  and  George  Getley,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  miserable  end 
they  have  been  put  to.  This  unfortunate  man,  Eussell,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  divine  agency  which  has  overtaken  him  at  last,  and  punished 
him  by  the  hands  of  those  very  people  who  have  suffeied  so  much 
from  him;  he  being  well-known  to  have  exercised  his  barbarous 
disposition  in  murdering  or  torturing  any  who  unfortunately  came 
within  his  reach." 

One  man  was  punished  for  "  cutting  off  the  finger  of  a  native 
and  using  it  as  a  tobacco-e>topper."  Colonel  Davey  endeavoured 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives.     Through  the  agency  of  a 
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native  woman  living  with  a  white  man,  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  them  visited  the  settlement.  In  spite  of  the  Governor's  known 
desires,  some  worthless  Europeans  maltreated  them  and  they 
escaped.  Davey  declared  that  "  he  could  not  have  believed  that 
British  subjects  would  have  so  ignominiously  stained  the  honour 
of  their  country  and  themselves,  as  to  have  acted  in  the  manner 
they  did  toward  the  aborigines."  Sorell  swelled  the  sad  testi- 
mony. In  an  Order  of  1819  he  reminded  his  subjects  that  the 
natives  were  "  unsuspicious  and  peaceable,  manifesting  no  dispo- 
sition to  injure  "  in  certain  remote  places,  "  and  they  are  known 
to  be  equally  inoffensive  in  other  places  where  the  stock-keepers 
treat  them  with  mildness  and  forbearance."  One  instance  will 
suffice  as  a  record  of  the  atrocities  committed.  Formal  inquiry^ 
established  the  fact  that  about  the  time  of  Qovemor  Davey,  a 
man,  while  capturing  a  native  woman,  killed  her  husband,  slung 
the  bleeding  head  upon  her  neck,  and  drove  her  thus  before  him 
to  be  retained  by  force. 

From  such  scenes  it  is  some  relief  to  turn  to  observe  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  New  South  Wales.  When  Macquarie 
assumed  the  government  in  1810,  the  colony  consisted  only  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  with  an  outpost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter,  reached  by  sea.  Westward  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose 
rugged  watershed  fed  the  Nepean,  the  Cox,  the  Grose,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Hawkesbury,  had  hitherto  barred  aU  progress. 
The  colony  was  cooped  in  by  a  mountain  barrier  on  the  west, 
and  by  broken  sandstone  ridges  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
Hunter  river  was  known,  but  it  was  resorted  to  only  as  a  penal 
settlement,  and  as  a  place  where  coal  and  cedar  might  be  pro- 
cured. It  was  not  till  1817  that  Captain  Wallis,  then  commandant 
at  Newcastle,  gave  permission  to  well-conducted  convicts  to  go 
to  Wallis  plains  and  to  the  river  Paterson,  and  assist  in  raising 
food  for  themselves  and  others.  The  whole  free  population  of 
the  district ;  viz.  the  store-keeper,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  the 
pilot's  son,  were  allowed  to  take  up  lands  at  the  same  places. 

1  Report  of  a  Committeo  appointed  by  Governor  Arthur  in  1830.  "  In 
exemplification  of  (the  'dreadful  and  unnecessary  barbarity'  practised) 
the  Committee  cannot  but  mention  one  fact,  which  from  its  atrocity  would 
have  appeared  to  them  perfectly  incredible,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by 
testimony  which  they  cannot  doubt** 
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But  in  1813  the  gloom  which  had  so  long  shrouded  the  western 
interior  was  dispelled.^    Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland,  William  Charles 
Wentworth,  then  only  twenty  years  old,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson, 
with  four  servants,  four  horses,  and  five  dogs,  started  on  the  11th 
May  with  six  weeks'  provisions,  from  the  South  Creek  near 
Penrith,  to  solve  the  mystery  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  baffled  explorers.     The  'Sydney  Gazette'   recorded  their 
departure  with  hope,  but  hardly  with  confidence.     They  crossed 
the  Hawkesbury  at  Emu  Island,  and  by  toilsome  journeys 
literally  cut  their  way  by  slow   stages   through   the  tangled 
underwood  and  amongst  tihe  rocky  precipices  and  broken  moun- 
tains and  gorges.    When  they  found  patches  of  grass  they  cut 
it  and  carried  it  on  as  food  for  their  horses.    They  endeavoured 
to  keep  on  the  dividing  ranges  between  the  river  Grose  and  the 
Western  river.     Leaving  two  men  to  guard  the  horses,  on  the 
fourth  day  the  remainder  of  the  party  "  cut  their  way  for  about 
five  miles."     On  the  fifth  day  they  cut  their  way  two  miles 
further;  finding  no  food  for  horses.     On  Sunday  they  rested, 
but  '*  found  reason  to  regret  the  suspension  of  their  proceedings, 
,  as  it  gave  the  men  leisure  to  ruminate  on  their  danger."     On 
the  following  day  (17th)  they  loaded  the  horses  with  as  much 
coarse  rushy  grass  as  they  could  carry,  and  the  whole  party 
moved  on  in  the  path  already  cut.     They  camped  on  a  ridge, 
having  to  fetch  water  for  themselves  up  the  side  of  a  precipice 
six  hundred  feet  high.    The  horses  were  without  water.     On 
the  18th  the  explorers  cut  their  way  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  being 
compelled  to  remove  large  stones  to  enable  them  to  pass  along  a 
ridge  which  had  deep  precipices  at  its  sides.     On  the  19th  they 
"began  to   ascend  the  second  ridge   of  the  mountains,"  and 
obtained  a  view  of  the  settlements  they  had  left  behind  them. 
Mount  Banks  bore  N.W.,  Grose  Head  N.E.,  Prospect  Hill  E.  by 
S. ;  the  Seven  Hills  E.N.E. ;  Windsor  N.E.  by  E.     "  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot  at  which  they  began  the  ascent  they 
found  a  pyramidical  heap  of  stones,  the  work  evidently  of  some 
European.     This  pile  they  concluded  to  be  the  one  erected  by 
Mr.  Bass,  to  mark  the  end  of  his  journey,"  but  Macquarie 
attributed  it  to  Caley,  and  it    became    known   as  "Caley's 

1  *  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  of  Discovery  Across  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
year  1813.'    Gregory  Blaxland.    Reprinted  in  Sydney,  1870. 
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Repulse."^  Congratulating  themselves  in  having  penetrated 
further  than  any  other  European,  they  proceeded  by  daily  journeys 
of  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  on  the  28th  they  "  contrived  to  get 
their  horses  down  the  mountain  by  cutting  a  small  trench  with  a 
hoe,  which  kept  them  from  slippiog,  where  they  again  tasted  fresh 
grass  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  forest  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain/'  They  had  passed  the  mountain 
barrier  and  left  Mount  York  behind  them.  On  Monday  the  31st 
May,  computing  that  they  had  travelled  ''  fifty  miles  through  the 
mountain/'  and  being  then  in  fine  "  forest  or  grass  land/'  they 
"  conceived  that  they  had  sufficiently  accomplished  the  design  of 
their  undertaking,  and  on  the  following  day  they  bent  their 
steps  homewards/'  On  the  6th  June  they  ^  reached  their  homes, 
all  in  good  health/'  The  'Sydney  Gazette'  triumphantly 
recorded  their  return  from  their  "  trackless  journey  without  the 
slightest  injury/'  after  disoovering  "a  prodigious  extent  of  fine 
level  country/' 

Governor  Macquarie  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  their 
discoveries.  In  November  1813  he  despatched  Mr.  G.  W. 
Evans,  an  Assistant-Surveyor,  with  five  men,  and  two  months 
provisions,  to  follow  the  marked  path  of  the  three  volunteer 
gentlemen.  Evans  followed  their  track  to  the  end,  and  continued 
his  journey  for  twenty-one  days  more,  reaching  a  point  distant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Emu  Island ;  and  describing 
the  country  he  saw  as  "  equal  to  every  demand  which  this  colony 
may  liave  for  extension  of  tillage  and  pasture  lands  for  a  century 
to  come."  He  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks.  In  a 
Government  Order,  12th  February,  1814,  Macquarie, "  in  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  these  discoveries,  and  calculating 
upon  the  effect  they  may  have  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
colony/'  announced  his  intention  to  grant  to  Evans  one  thousand 
a-jres  of  land  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  whither  he  was  to  proceed 
as  Deputy-Surveyor,  and  to  give  him  also  a  pecuniary  reward. 
In  the  same  Order, 

**  the  Governor  is  happy  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  conveying  his 
acknowledgments  to  Gregory  Blaxland  and  William  Charles  Went- 

1  Though  Caley's  Repulse  is  less  than  nioeteen  miles  from  the  Hawkes- 
bury  river,  the  travellers  spent  several  days  in  cutting  their  way  to  it. 
They  had,  however,  ascended  about  1900  foet 
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worth,  Esqs.,  and  Lieutenant  William  Lawson,  of  the  Boyal  Veteran 
Company,  for  their  enterprising  and  arduous  exertions  on  the  tour  of 
discovery  which  they  voluntarily  perfonned,  heing  the  first  Europeans 
who  accomplished  the  passive  over  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  Governor, 
desirous  to  confer  on  these  gentlemen  substantial  marks  of  his  sense  of 
their  meritorious  exertions,  means  to  present  each  of  them  with  a  grant 
of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  newly-discovered  country." 

As  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  Macquarie  himself  visited  the  new 
territory,  and  <M>nferred  pardons  upon  convicts  who  had  the 
honour  of  assisting  to  convey  supplies  for  the  use  of  his  suite. 
The  advantage  of  annexing  extensive  pastoral  districts  was  so 
manifest  that  convict  labour  was  forthwith  devoted  to  making 
a  road  across  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  was  opened  in  April  1815. 
Macquarie  ^  formally  fixed  upon  Bathurst  as  the  site  of  the 
town.  Many  colonists  sent  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  park-like 
forests  and  plains  on  the  water-shed  of  the  interior.  But 
whither  did  those  western  waters  flow?  A  band  of  eight 
convicts  thought  their  course  must  be  to  the  east  coast,  and  in 
October  1815,  started  from  Windsor  on  their  way  to  New 
Guinea.  Skulking  near  the  main  road,  and  avoiding  exposure 
at  Bathurst,  they  followed  downwards  the  Macquarie  river. 
Reduced  to  utmost  want  they  were  sustained  by  the  kind  offices 
of  the  natives,  who  fed  them,  and  in  response  to  signs,  guided  them 
to  Bathurst.  Emaciated  almost  to  death,  most  of  them  reached 
the  settlement,  but  for  some  time  barely  clung  to  life.  Such 
account  as  they  could  give  of  their  wanderings  was  obtained  by 
the  Government,  and  it  whetted  public  curiosity.  Macquarie 
determined  that  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  named  after 
himself,  should  be  traced;  and  in  1817  Oxley  the  Surveyor- 
General  started  from  Bathurst  with  a  well-equipped  party,  con- 
taining Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  the  botanist,  and  Mr.  Parr  as 
mineralogist.  They  followed  the  course  of  the  Lachlan  until 
they  found  themselves  on  a  boundless  level  surface  through 
which  the  river  (which  to  their  surpise  was  rising  though  they  had 

^  Barrallier  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  1815.  In  communicating 
to  the  public,  mare  9uo,  the  results  of  liis  own  tour,  Macquarie  said :  '*  The 
records  of  the  colony  only  afford  two  instances  of  any  bold  attempt  having 
been  made  to  discover  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  first  was  by  Mr.  Bass,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gayley." 
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had  no  rain)  lazily  meandered  in  ana-branches  amongst  which 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  main  stream.  The  rising  waters 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  party.  Oxley  turned  aside,  boldly 
steering  for  the  south-west,  in  hope  of  reaching  Cape  North- 
umberland. He  had  run  risk  from  flood.  He  was  to  endure 
thirst.  The  country  between  the  Lachlan  and  the  Mumimbidgee 
was  parched ;  water  was  scarce ;  and  some  of  the  horses  perished. 
He  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Murrufnbidgee,  and  had  he 
then  persevered,  he  would  have  reached  it  with  far  less  difficulty 
than  he  encountered  in  turning  back  to  the  Lachlan.  But  he  had 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  party,  and  could  not  even  surmise  that 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  him  at  the  south,  ran  a  larger  river 
than  the  deceptive  Lachlan  whose  marshes  had  defied  him  on  the 
north.  He  turned  back,  and  after  some  hardship  reached  the 
Lachlan.  If  local  rains  had  afforded  a  supply  of  water  on  the 
level  country  near  the  145th  parallel  of  longitude  between  the 
Lachlan  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  Oxley  would  probably  have 
discovered  the  latter  river,  the  Murray,  and  perhaps  the  rich 
lands  of  Victoria  called  afterwards  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
Australia  Felix.  On  regaining  the  Lachlan  he  followed  its 
course  downwards,  until  the  spreading  of  its  waters  made  him 
resolve  to  close  his  explorations  altogether.  So  wide  a  tract  of 
country  without  a  stream,  as  had  driven  him  back  to  the 
Lachlan,  was  a  phenomenon  beyond  Oxle/s  conception.  He 
denounced  the  country  as  **  useless  for  the  purposes  of  civilized 
men ; "  inferred,  and  not  unjustly,  that  the  Lachlan  itself,  unfed 
by  affluents,  must  either  be  dry  or  become  "  a  chain  of  ponds  "  in 
summer,  and  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  low  sandy  hills  on 
the  south-western  coast  line  were  the  "only  barriers  which 
prevent  the  ocean  from  extending  over  a  country  which  waa 
probably  once  under  its  dominion."  His  last  effort  was  to  take 
three  men  for  a  final  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
Lachlan  waters.  Returning  from  a  point  in  latitude  33.57.30, 
longitude  144.31.15,  he  diverged  from  the  Lachlan  to  the  north- 
east, and  after  cutting  his  way  successfully  through  a  belt  of 
mallee  shrub  {eiicalyptvs  dumosa)  struck  upon  the  Macquarie 
river,  near  a  place  he  called  Wellington  YaUey,  and  returned  to 
Bathurst  through  a  country  which  he  described  as  beautiful  and 
fertile.     His  narrative,  though  discouraging  as  to  the  Lachlan, 
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was  tempting  as  regarded  the  Macquarie.  He  was  sent  out 
again  in  May  1818  to  explore  that  river.  Like  the  Lachlan  it 
deceived  him.  He  concluded  that  both  rivers  ran  into  "an 
inland  sea  or  lake,  gradually  filling  up  by  immense  depositions 
from  the  higher  lands  left  by  the  waters  which  flow  into  it.  It 
is  most  singular  that  the  high  lands  on  this  continent  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  or  not  to  extend  to  any  great 
distance  from  it.** 

Unable  to  follow  where  the  river  could  not  preserve  a  marked 
channel,  Oxley  turned  back;  but  with  a  boldness  like  that 
which  induced  him  to  steer  for  the  south  coast  in  1817  he  now 
aimed  at  the  eastern.  The  Castlereagh  arrested  him  for  a  week 
until  its  waters  shrank  into  a  narrower  compass,  but  he  reached 
the  Arbuthnot  Range,  and  ascended  Mount  Exmouth  on  the 
8th  August,  whence  he  obtained  a  magnificent  view.  The  level 
ground  was  boggy,  and  the  horses  had  to  be  unloaded  to  lighten 
them  as  they  passed  over  the  worst  places;  at  one  time  all 
progress  appeared  impossible.  Oxley,  however,  was  bent  on 
reaching  a  range  which,  seen  from  Mount  Exmouth,  he  had 
called  Hardwicke  Range.  He  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and 
reaching  a  beautiful  and  rich  pastoral  land  on  his  way,  called 
it  Liverpool  Plains. 

On  his  Lachlan  journey  he  had  seen  the  MyaU  tree,  which 
Allan  Cunningham  had  called  the  Acacia  pendula.  At  Liverpool 
Plains  he  saw  it  in  its  most  graceful  forms,  and  most  redundant 
growth.  Crossing  the  Peel  river,  he  ascended  the  western 
slope  of  the  cordillera,  attained  the  table-land  of  New  England 
where  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Namoi  from  those  of  the 
Macleay,  and  reached  suddenly  one  of  the  most  startling  sights 
which  could  confront  a  traveller.  As  he  passed  over  an  undulat- 
ing country,  the  land  terminated.  An  abyss  was  before  him. 
The  waters  of  various  streams  found  their  way  by  broken  water- 
falls, and  reached  the  bottom  of  a  gorge  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  were  precipitous 
rock.  Lesser  clefts  branched  here  and  there  to  make  extrication 
more  difficult.  He  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  New  England 
Falls.  Descent  was  impossible.  He  determined  to  skirt  the 
gigantic  precipice  till  some  practicable  place  could  be  found 
which  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  sea.     Foiled  as  he  was 
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by  this  sheer  wall  of  rock,  and  gazing  downwards  into  the 
distant  depths,  where  the  streams  tumbled  foaming  among  the 
boulders  at  the  foot  of  each  mountain  side,  Oxley  could  yet 
admire  it.  "  It  would  be  impossible/'  he  said,  "  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  wild  magnificence  of  the  scenery  without  the  aid 
of  Salvatoi's  pencil."  Man  scarcely  prizes  the  common  blessings 
he  receives  daily,  and  the  picturesque  which  is  at  his  door  is 
neglected.  The  New  England  Falls  are  rarely  viated  by 
travellers  even  now,  and  only  of  recent  years  have  the  wonderful 
charms  of  the  Ebtwkesbury,  above  Broken  Bay,  been  made  one 
of  the  shows  for  visitors  to  Sydney. 

Oxley,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  descend  towards  the  sea,  found 
a  way  to  the  south  of  the  falls,  where  amongst  the  hills  he  named 
Mount  Seaview,  whence  he  descried  the  coast-line.  The  ascent 
and  descent  were  difficult  in  the  extreme.  None  but  those  who 
have  been  in  a  primaeval  mountain  fcnrest  can  understand  how, 
in  the  absence  of  all  path  or  track,  the,  growing  timber,  the 
fiedlen  trees,  the  tangled  underwood,  the  precipices,  ravines,  and 
crags,  thwart  the  progress  of  an  exploring  party.  Oxley  over* 
came  all  difficulties,  and  by  a  tributary  of  a  river  (he  named  the 
Hastings)  reached  and  named  Port  Macquarie,  twelve  weeks 
after  leaving  the  Macquarie  river.  Even  then  his  journey  to 
Sydney  was  full  of  hazard.  The  horses  died  of  exhaustion ;  the 
Manning  river,  which  baffled  the  explorers  at  first,  was  only 
to  be  crossed  by  means  of  a  stranded  boat  seen  on  the  shore 
twelve  miles  off,  and  by  dint  of  almost  preternatural  exertion 
carried  by  men  to  the  river ;  the  provisions  were  almost  gone — 
the  natives  (Oxley  had  now  returned  to  a  district  where  white 
men  had  an  evil  reputation  for  their  cruelties)  attacked  them ; 
but  Oxley  reached  Newcastle  on  the  Hunter  with  an  advance 
party,  and  thus  relieved  his  companions,  after  an  exploration 
which  had  added  one  of  its  finest  districts  to  New  South  Wales. 

Early  in  Macquarie's  reign  a  man  bom  for  exploration 
appeared,  and  succeeded  in  all  his  attempts.  Hamilton  Hume 
(the  son  of  a  commissariat  officer,  who  after  being  wrecked  in 
the  'Guardian'  with  Biou,  reached  Sydney  in  the  *  Lady 
Juliana'),  was  bom  at  Paramatta  in  1797.  The  ease  with 
which  he  could  move  from  place  to  place  in  a  mountainous  and 
thickly  wooded  country, — seeming  intuitively   to   divine   the 
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most  practicable  course, — was  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  accompanied  him.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he,  with 
a  broths  and  a  black  boy,  went  beyond  the  Cowpastures, 
threaded  his  way  through  Bargo  Brush,  and  discovered  the 
countiy  about  Bong  Bong  and  Berrima.  Two  years  aftei^ 
wards  he  led  Mr.  Throsby  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  1817 
was  requested  by  the  Governor  to  accompany  Mr.  Throsby  and 
Mr.  Meehan  (a  surveyor)  to  the  "new  countiy"  he  had  thus 
discovered.  Throsby  and  Meehan  disagreed.  The  former,  with 
a  black  boy,  left  Hume  on  the  Shoalhaven  river,  near  Bungonia, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Jervis  Bay.  Hume,  with  Meehan, 
went  westward,  and  discovered  Qoulbum  Plains  on  the  WoUon- 
dilly,  and  Lake  Bathurst.  For  this  exploit  Macquarie  granted 
him  three  hundred  acres  of  land.  Again  he  accompanied  Ozley 
and  Meehan  to  Jervis  Bay,  and  returned  with  Meehan  by 
Bong  Bong  to  Sydney.* 

Thus  in  a  few  years  were  the  bounds  of  the  colony  extended, 
and  regions  to  the  north  and  west  and  sooth  made  known. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  was  no  longer  the  colony,  and 
Macquarie  was  in  imagination  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
presenting  a  fertile  continent  to  his  native  land.  Exploration 
by  sea  was  continued  during  Macquarie's  rule  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Captain  Phillip 
Parker  King,  son  of  the  late  Qovemor,  was  selected  as  the 
commander,  and  in  1817  sailed  in  the  *  Mermaid,'  of  eighty-four 
tons  burden.  His  instructions  were  to  continue  the  work  of 
Flinders  (whose  book  and  maps  had  been  published  in  1814) 
from  Amhem  Bay  on  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  by 

^  The  settlement  made  at  Ooalbum  Plains  was  remarkable  for  being  one 
of  the  few  at  which  there  was  no  feud  between  the  black  and  white  races. 
The  first  settlers  were  circamspect  and  kindly  to  the  natives,  who  responded 
amicably.  One  stockman  indeed  detained  by  force  a  native  woman.  The 
tribe  remonstrated,  and  told  the  man  they  would  kill  him  nither  than  allow 
him  to  keep  their  countrywoman  from  them.  The  man  was  confident  against 
them,  but  they  kept  their  word.  An  inquiry  was  instituted,  but  when  the 
facts  became  known,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  avenge  the 
stockman's  death.    No  other  victim  fell  on  either  side  subsequently. 

Familiar  vrith  the  district  myself,  I  know  these  facts  on  the  authority  of 
W.  P.  Faithfiill,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  who  went  thither;  who  has  long 
resided  in  it  witli  the  esteem  of  all ;  and  was  one  of  its  early  representa* 
tives  in  the  Legislature. 
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the  north-west  cape,  and  on  the  west  coast  After  taking  in 
wood  and  water  at  King  George's  Sound,  he  commenced  his 
actual  survey  at  the  North- West  Cape.  Exmouth  Bay,  Nicol 
Bay,  Port  Essington,  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  were  surveyed,  and 
-the  Alligator  river  was  ascended  in  a  boat  for  nearly  forty 
miles.  King  saw  many  Malay  proas,  but  gave  them  usually 
a  wide  berth,  having  so  small  a  force  himself.  He  seems  to 
have  been  kind  and  cautious  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  but 
could  not  always  prevent  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  his  men.  In 
1818  he  sailed  to  Port  Jackson,  and  was  employed  in  surveying 
Macquarie  Harbour  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Port  Macquarie 
(on  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales),  which  Oxley  had  dis- 
covered. In  December  1818  he  was  employed  in  carrying  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Barron  Field  to  opeu  the  first  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  1819  he 
sailed  through  Torres  Straits;  and,  though  reduced  to  one 
anchor,  continued  his  coast  survey,  proving  that  Baudin  had 
frequently  mapped  as  a  portion  of  the  mainland  what  was  really 
an  island,  but  himself  missing,  amongst  baffling  winds  and  fog, 
the  entrance  to  the  Victoria  river,  and  finding  Cambridge  Gulf 
profitless  as  regarded  water,  because  no  river  was  found  there. 
At  longitude  125^  41  he  bore  up  for  Timor,  having  in  his  two 
voyages  added  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  coast-line 
surveyed  by  his  countrymen.  In  1820,  Macquarie  being  still 
Governor,  King  sailed  again  in  the  'Mermaid';  but  after 
reaching  his  previous  point,  was  compelled  by  the  leakiness  of 
the  '  Mermaid '  to  return.  Macquarie  fitted  out  the  '  Bathurst ' 
for  him,  and  again  King  sought  the  north-west  coast/  resorting 
to  the  Mauritius  for  provisions,  and  returning  by  King  George's 
Souud  and  Swan  River  to  continue  his  survey.  On  Dampier's 
Land  he  found  a  variation  of  French  blundering.  Usually  an 
island  is  mistaken  for  the  mainland,  but  Emerian  Island  was 
marked  where  no  island  was.     King  called   the  place  Point 

^  In  passing  Clark's  Island  off  Princess  Charlotte  Bay,  on  the  east  coast 
(latitude  14  8.),  Allan  Cunningham  saw  paintings  by  the*  natives  on  rocky 
cliffs,  and  within  a  large  cave,  which  impressed  him  and  King  as  works  of 
art  deserving  particular  observation.  They  seemed  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  seen  by  Flinders  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria..  They  represented 
animals,  fish,  creeping  things,  and  yegetable  substances.  They  were 
executed  with  several  colours. 
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Emerian.  His  labours  were  concluded  in  1822,  and  Macquarie 
no  longer  reigned  in  Sydney. 

The  legal  functionary  whom  Governor  King  had  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  asked  for,  was,  by  the  force  of  events,  extorted  from 
the  English  Gbvemment  after  the  deposition  of  Bligh. 

Macc]uarie  took  with  him  a  new  Advocate-Qeneral,  Mr.  Ellis 
Bent  (who  was  in  1811  made  Judge  and  Commissary  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  of  the  territory).  It  soon  appeared  necessary  to 
erect  a  Court  which  no  Gfovemor  could  hope  to  deal  with  as  Bligh 
had  attempted  to  treat  the  highest  Court  in  the  colony,  when,  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  criminal  class, 
he  summoned  before  him,  under  the  vague  accusation  of  "  certain 
crimes,"  the  members  of  the  Court  in  1808.  The  quarrels  of 
civil  litigants,  it  was  resolved,  should  be  separated  from  the 
administration  of  the  high  Criminal  Court.  A  new  commission 
and  letters  patent  (4th  February,  1814)  effected  a  separation  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  judicatures,  formerly  united  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Judge- Advocate.  A  Civil  Court,  called  the 
Governor's  Court,  was  composed  of  the  Judge- Advocate  of  the 
Colony  and  two  inhabitants  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemor.  Another, 
called  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Court,  was  created  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  under  the  presidency  of  a  Deputy  Judge- Advocate. 

A  Supreme  Court  was  established  in  Sydney.  The  Judge  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Two  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Governor  were  to  aid  the  Judge.  Over  all  was  the  High 
Court  of  Appeal,  presided  over  by  the  Governor  himself,  with 
the  Judge-Advocate  as  assessor.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
Criminal  Court,  where  the  Judge- Advocate  presided.  Mr.  Ellis 
Bent,  after  painstaking  compilation  of  rules  of  practice,  died, 
universally  regretted,  without  being  able  to  open  the  Governor's 
Court.  A  locum  tenens  opened  it  for  the  first  time  in  January 
1816,  and  a  new  Judge-Advocate,  Wylde,  arrived  in  October  of 
that  year  to  preside  over  it.  Mr.  Wylde  (afterwards  Sir  John 
Wylde,  and  Chief  Justice  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  had  the 
rare  and  not  felicitous  fortune  of  presiding  in  the  Court  in  which 
his  father  was  a  subordinate  official  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace.^ 

^  The  name  of  the  family,  as  recorded  in  Colonial  documents  of  the 
period,  was  *  Wylde.'  But  the  brother  of  the  Sydney  Judge- Advocate,  who 
became  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Truro  seems  to  have  used  the  name 
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The  first  Judge  sent  to  the  new  "  Supreme  Court  of  Civil 
Judicature "  was  Jeffery  Hart  Bent,  a  brother  of  Ellis  Bent. 
Until  he  arrived  in  Sydney,  in  July  1814,  Macquarie  had 
administered  the  law  under  the  other  Courts.  Meetings  of 
magistrates  were  held  in  various  places.  Prompt  power  over 
convicts  had  always  been  deemed  essential,  and  Macquarie 
would  have  had  no  supporters  if  he  had  enfeebled  the  arm  of 
the  law. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  here  that  Macquarie 
quarrelled  with  Judge  J.  H.  Bent  at  a  very  early  date.  A  few 
months  after  Bent's  arrival  he  questioned  the  legality  of  a  certain 
road  toll,  of  which  the  surplus,  after  repairs,  was  paid  to  a 
Police  Fund.  Macquarie  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a 
letter  from  Bent  contained  ''false  assertions  and  malignant 
insinuations.''  Macquarie  having  (as  has  been  seen)  determined 
to  associate  with  freedmen,.and  to  force  their  society  upon  others, 
was  enraged  with  Bent  because  he  would  not  suffer  convict 
attorneys  to  practise  before  him.  Qeorge  Crossley  was  one  of 
those  who  desired  the  privilege.  The  irate  Governor  wrote  of 
Bent — ^he  holds  no  Court,  "  nor  is  it  his  intention  to  hold  one 
until  the  point  in  regard  to  the  re-admission  of  attorneys  sent 
here  as  prisoners  shall  be  determined  agreeably  to  his  own 
wishes  in  the  negative."  Macquarie  went  so  far  as  to  express 
his  "  decided  opinion  "  that  Bent  ought  to  admit  Crossley.^ 

Lord  Bathurst  was  discreet  enough  to  agree  with  Bent  rather 
than  with  Macquarie.^  But  the  latter  acted  vigorously  on  tha 
spot.  He  informed  Lord  Bathurst '  that  he  had  issued  a  General 
Order,  11th  December,  1816,  notifying  Bent's  "removal  and 
recall  from  his  official  situation,  and  declaring  his  disqualification 
and  incapacity  to  act  from  thenceforth  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  magistrate  of  this  colony."  ...  It  was  a  "  severe 
measure" — "I  did  it  with  extreme  reluctance.  ...  Li  one 
letter  particularly  Mr.  Bent  declares  in  speaking  of  himself  and 
me  that  'our  local  rank  places  but  a  shadow  of  distinction 

*  Wilde.'    Both  the  Chancellor  and  his  brother  began  their  legal  career  aa 
solicitors  in  England. 

1  House  of  Commons  Paper.  Appendix  to  Report  of  Gaol  Committee) 
1819. 

2  Bigge's  Report  (22nd  May,  1822),  p.  96. 

'  Despatch  to  Secretary  of  State,  3rd  April,  1817. 
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between  us,'  and  with  a  view  of  drawing  a  malignant  contrast  of 
his  own  he  adds  that  his  irritability  of  temper  has  never  led  him 
into  acts  either  of  illegality  or  oppression."  Lord  Bathurst 
sanctioned  the  removal  of  the  angry  Judge  by  the  angry 
Governor. 

Bent's  successor,  Mr.  Barron  Field,'  the  author  of  more  than 
one  law-book,  had  arrived  in  Sydney  when  Macquarie  thus  justi- 
fied himself,  and  added  with  regard  to  Wylde,  the  Judge- Advocate, 
and  Field  :  "  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  they  will 
in  their  respective  situations  prove  a  great  blessing  and  acquisi- 
tion to  this  colony."  Of  a  solicitor  who  had  not  been  a  convict 
he  wrote :  "  This  worthless  and  unprincipled  reptile  under  the 
pupilage  of  Mr.  Bent  shows  himself  a  ready  agent  to  undermine 
and  blast,  if  possible,  my  honour  and  public  character." 

One  of  Macquarie's  first  acts  towards  Judge  Field  was  not 
calculated  to  impress  him  with  respect.  Without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  Judge  or  apprising  him  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
he  appointed  a  freedman  as  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  with 
Field  were  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court.  Field,  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  could  not  remonstrate,  but  he  afterwards  expressed 
to  Mr.  Bigge  his  indignation  at  the  "  want  of  candour  "  displayed 
by  the  Governor,  who  thus  plotted  to  force  the  convict  element 
into  positions  of  importance. 

The  general  policy  adopted  by  Macquarie  must,  however,  be 
treated  separately.  It  is  sufiScient  to  point  out  here  that  his 
deception  of  the  new  Judge  at  the  outset  renders  it  probable 
that  at  this  early  period  Macquarie's  association  with  the 
criminal  class  had  blunted  his  own  moral  sense. 

There  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  powers  of  a  Governor, 
who  might  be  rash  as  Bligh  or  vain  as  Macquarie,  ought  to  be 
guided,  if  not  controlled,  by  a  council  of  advice.  A  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  1812  recommended  the  creation 
of  such  a  council.  It  might  be  deemed  dangerous  to  place  a 
Governor  in  a  position  of  weakness;  but  at  least  his  council 
would  be  able  to  protest  against  evil  measures  and  transmit 
their  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     Lord  Bathurst  did  not 

^  He  wrote  '  Narratives  of  Voyage  and  Travel ; '  and  in  1822  read  a 
paper  on  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  before  a 
Philosophical  Society  of  Australia. 
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adopt  the  recommendation,  and  in  June  1813  Maoquarie  ponred 
forth  bis  "  great  satisfaction/'  "  So  far  from  being  an  assistance, 
if  nnbappily  tried  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  most  assuredly  be 
productive  of  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  your  Lordship  so 
justly  observes  as  likely  to  result  from  it.  I  therefore  indulge  a 
fond  hope  that  the  measure  will  never  be  resorted  to  in  this 
colony."  *  Assuredly  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  create  a 
council  of  advice,  unless  under  restrictions  which  would  have 
prevented  Macquarie  from  placing  upon  it  any  of  the  convict 
class  whom  he  delighted  to  honour ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  those  days  would  know- 
ingly permit  any  of  that  class  to  become  councillors  to  make 
laws  after  condemnation  for  breaking  those  which  were  in  force. 

Macquarie's  industry  in  general  affairs  was  undeniable.  For 
better  maintenance  of  order  in  his  capital  he  divided  it  in  1810 
into  five  districts,  each  containing  a  watch-house.  He  named 
new  streets,^  and  changed  the  names  of  old  ones.  After  a  few 
months  he  promulgated  fresh  regulations,  dividing  Sydney  into 
eight  sections ;  appointed  fifty  constables  ;  defined  their  duties ; 
called  on  all  householders  to  report  within  twenty-four  hours  all 
persons  in  their  houses  at  any  time ;  and  made  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Sydney  and  its  vicinity. 

In  1806  patrols  had  been  established  by  Governor  King  in 
Sydney  and  Paramatta,  with  power  to  "  imprison  idlers,"  to  pass 
officers,  masters,  supercargoes,  and  others  enumerated,  on  their 
**  making  themselves  known,"  and  to  detain  "  persons  answering 
'  officer '  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  appellation ; "  but  the 
troubled  times  which  had  intervened  and  the  growth  of  the 
community  had  made  more  systematic  measures  necessary,  and 
Macquarie  with  ampler  military  force  addressed  himself  vigor- 
ously to  his  task.  He  also  denounced  the  total  disregard  with 
which  many  of  the  lower  classes  treated  the  Sabbath,  and  their 
notorious  and  shameful  profanation  of  it.  Reluctantly,  in  May 
1810,  he  resorted  to  coercive  measures,  "  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

^  Macquarie  to  Lord  Bathurst,  28th  June,  1813. 

>  George  Street  was  then  named,  having  been  theretofore  called  variously 
High  Street,  Spring  Row,  and  Sergeant-Major's  Row ;  Macquarie  Street  and 
King  Street  were  christened  for  the  first  time ;  Hyde  Park,  then  named,  had 
been  alternately  called  the  Common,  Exercising-Ground,  Cricket-Ground, 
and  Race-course. 
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growing  evil,"  and  empowered  constables  to  take  up  persons 
who  could  "  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves." 

Macquarie  resorted  to  a  singular  experiment  in  order  to  build 
a  hospital.  In  a  colony  where  Governor  after  Governor  had 
striven  to  repress  the  vice  of  drunkenness  with  varying  success ; 
where  on  Governor  King's  retirement  Bligh  had  been  specially 
enjoined  to  adhere  to  King's  custom  of  allowing  no  spirits  to  be 
landed  without  his  written  permission — Macquarie  bargained 
with  three  persons,  Wentworth,  Blaxcell,  and  Biley,  that  if 
they  would  build  a  hospital,  according  to  a  plan  submitted, 
they  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  monopolists  paid  their  workmen  as  usual  partly 
in  stores  and  spirits.  They  built  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hospital.  They  would  not  let  the  general 
public  participate  in  the  disgusting  trade  which  debased  the 
qommunity  and  enriched  themselves.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  was 
the  principal  surgeon  ^  of  the  colony  at  this  time,  and  became 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Treasurer  of  the  Police  Fundj  and 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
His  energy  was  greater  than  his  morality,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  other  instances.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  on  the  fsuth  of  a  gentleman,  in  1800,  not  "to  enter  into 
any  future  speculations  contrary  to  His  Majesty's  Instructions." 
By  a  shameful  act  on  the  part  of  Macquarie  Wentworth  specu^ 
lated  in  drunkenness  with  the  aid  of  the  King's  representative 
in  1811.  Circumstances  had  early  driven  Marsden  from  all 
association  with  Macquarie,  or  he  might  have  warned  him  fit)m 
this  strange  mode  of  rearing  a  hospital.  In  a  letter  (23rd  April, 
1811)  to  Mrs.  King  the  widow  of  the  Governor,  he  thus  alluded 
to  it: 

**  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Blaxcell,  and  Riley  have  got  the  contract  for 
building  the  hospital  at  Sydney,  and  they  have  the  sole  privilege  of 
buying  spirits.  .  .  This  contract  will  continue  more  than  three  years. 
I  consider  it  a  very  great  evil  to  the  settlement.  The  affairs  of  this 
country  have  taken  quite  a  new  turn,  and  a  very  unexpected  one; — a 

1  When  Jamieson  died  in  England  Lord  Liverpool  was  reqnested  by 
Lord  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam  (January  1811)  to  appoint  D.  Wentworth  to 
the  vacant  office  *'if  found  not  incapable  of  the  duty — as  the  reward  of 
long  service." 
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ci^Ta  m  Zk^lj  to  pryi^'UL  I  kmvv  lecind  btkxad  die  Boeae,  and 
lire  T«fy  q^iiet,  iccwCe  fraa  tiie  dia  ai  pc-cixsw  I  kawB  nodiiiig  to 
aiund  to  tet  mj  ovn  d-inr,  wlucb  makes  se  e»r  lk>ii|7  tliaai  I  < 
\  mtat  I  cazae  to  this  ecl^nj.* 


Haoqnarie  laid  the  fiist  stone  of  Us  hoqvtal  in  October 
1811.  He  also  completed  the  King's  Wharf  in  1813.  When 
Mr.  CommissioDer  Bigge  was  oondacting  his  inqoiiT  it  appeals 
that  Maoqnarie  allefged  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  keeping  so 
many  eonricts  emplojed  on  w<Mks  and  hoildings  that  the 
settlers  ooald  not  take  them  as  assigned  senrants^  hat  Mr. 
Bigge  foand  ample  evidence  to  the  oontraiy.  It  is  as  satia- 
Cactoiy  to  find  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  dis[deased  with 
Macqnarie's  s[Hrit-monopoly  contract,  as  it  is  astonishing  to 
notice  that  llacqnarie  exjmssed  (Nor.  1812)  his  surprise  that 
the  contract  had  met  with  **  disapprobation."  He  promised  to 
avoid  making  similar  arrangements  without  previous  oommnni- 
cation.  He  explained  that  when  the  project  was  first  mooted, 
Wentworth »  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bat  at  the  request  of  Riley 
and  Blaxcell,  joined  them.  His  explanations  were  not  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  He  was  forbidden  to  repeat  sach  experiments. 
The  traffic  which  Governor  Eling  had  crashed  in  1800,  when 
he  obtained  the  pledges  of  IVArcy  Wentworth  and  others,  "on 
their  faith  as  gentlemen,"  that  they  would  "not  enter  into 
any  future  speculations  or  purchases  contrary  to  His  Majesty's 
Instructions  "  was,  by  Macquarie's  formal  act,  revived  in  fietvour 
of  D'Arcy  Wentworth  himself. 

Earl  Batburst  after  a  short  time  revived  the  prohibition. 

In  1816  Macquarie  published  a  General  Order  stating  that 
he  was  specially  commanded  by  Lord  Bathurst  "to  notify  to 
all  persons  holding  situations  under  this  Government,  that  they 

'  Bigge  said  :  **  Mr.  Wentworth  ....  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence on  this  subject  (admits),  that  the  desire  of  obtaining  spirituous  liquors 
is  the  principal  incentive  to  crime  among  the  convicts,  and  that  the  greatest 
and  only  chance  of  their  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  absolute  privation 
of  thorn.'*  Macquarie  extended  his  favours  to  the  uttermost  After  a  Beport 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  told  that  the  importation 
of  spirits  must  be  free,  but  **  in  consideration  of  certain  statements  made 
by  the  contractors "  for  the  hospital,  he  extended  their  monopoly  from 
1818  to  October  1814.— Bigge*s  Report 
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are  not  to  be  permitted,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  carry  on, 
or  be  concerned  in,  mercantile  or  commercial  transactions ;  and 
that  'in  the  event  of  any  officers  under  this  Government  either 
commencing  or  continuing  any  kind  of  mercantile  occupations 
after  the  promulgation  of  this  notice  they  shall  be  dismissed 
from  their  said  situations.  .  .  y 

Macquarie  (in  a  published  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth)  in  1820 
declared  that,  "  If  at  present  any  of  the  officers  of  Government 
carry  on  trade,  it  is  by  underhand  means."  He  added  a  remark 
which  implies  that  his  relations  with  the  civil  servants  were 
uncongeniaL  "  It  would  be  very  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  this 
settlement  if  the  civil  servants  were  removed  occasionally 
hodUy  to  some  other  colony  as  the  military  are.  .  .  Persona 
long  domesticated  in  a  country  naturally  colonize,  and  form 
themselves  into  combinations  destructive  of  social  order.  .  .  .** 
The  social  order  which  Macquarie  aimed  at  in  Sydney  was 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  and  it  jarred 
upon  the  feelings  of  those  who,  whether  civil  servants  or 
settlers,  were  **  naturally  **  in  his  language  bent  upon  "  coloniz- 
ing "  of  a  higher  order. 

In  June  1813  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  Court-house. 
The  Governor  recommended  the  subject  to  the  public,  and 
oflFered  £500  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  A  meeting  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  was  held  at  the  Judge-Advocate's 
Office.  It  was  determined  to  collect  subscriptions.  Macquarie 
privately  gave  £60,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  gave  £60,  the 
Judge  and  D*Arcy  Wentworth  gave  £40  each,  and  Marsden 
gave  £30.  In  August  nearly  £2000  had  been  subscribed,  and 
in  September  tenders  were  invited.  Fines  and  forfeitures  for 
misdemeanors  were  appropriated  for  the  Court-house  Fund,  of 
which  D'Arcy  Wentworth  was  Treasurer. 

Thus  did  the  early  builders  create  Sydney.  In  one  instance 
Macquarie  abstained  from  providing  a  building  urgently  required. 
In  1815  Mr.  Marsden  felt  constrained  to  urge  vehemently 
that  the  female  factory  at  Paramatta  should  be  replaced  by  a 
fitting  building.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and 
seventy  children.  There  was  no  room  that  could  be  called  a 
bed-room  for  them.  There  were  two  workshops.  In  these, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  about  thirty  women  slept  as  they 
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could  on  the  floor.  There  was  no  bedstead,  no  candle,  on  the 
establishment.  About  ''one  hundred  and  twenty  women  are 
at  large  in  the  night  to  sleep  where  they  can."  There  were 
thirteen  public-houses  in  Paramatta,  which  increased  crime. 
Five  at  the  utmost  would  suffice  for  public  accommodation. 
Marsden  besought  Macquarie  to  provide  at  least  lodgings  for 
the  women. 

"When  I  am  called  upon  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  want  to  visit 
them  in  the  general  hospital,  or  in  the  wretched  hovels  where  they 
lodge,  my  mind  is  often  oppressed  beyond  measure  at  the  sight  of 
their  sufferings.  As  their  minister  I  must  answer  ere  long  at  the  bar 
of  Divine  Justice  for  my  duty  to  these  objects  of  vice  and  woe ;  I 
see  how  they  live  and  how  they  die,  and  often  feel  inexpressible 
anguish  of  spirit,  in  the  moment  of  their  approaching  dissolution,  on 
my  own  and  their  account,  and  follow  them  to  the  grave  with  awful 
forebodings  lest  I  should  be  found  at  last  to  have  neglected  any  part 
of  my  public  duty  as  their  minister  and  their  magistrate,  and  by  so 
(loing  contributed  to  their  eternal  ruin.  So  powerful  are  these  re- 
flections sometimes  that  I  envy  the  situation  of  the  most  menial 
servant  who  is  free  from  this  solemn  and  sacred  responsibility,  namely, 
the  care  of  immortal  souls.  .  .  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  character  and  wish  of  the  British  nation  that  her  own  exiles 
9hould  be  exposed  to  such  privations  and  dangerous  temptations,  when 
she  is  daily  feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked,  and  receiving 
into  her  friendly,  and  I  may  add  pious,  bosom,  strangers,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

Macquarie  replied  civilly,  but  did  nothing,  and  Marsden, 
after  waiting  eighteen  months  without  any  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing relief  for  his  clients,  sent  copies  of  his  letter  and  of 
Macquarie's  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Both  documents 
were  in  1819  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  Macquarie's  explanations.  Marsden  was  not  without 
support  in  England.  Mr.  Henry  Grey  Bennett  read  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  a  letter  from  Marsden  showing  that  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  Macquarie  would  do  nothing  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  female  convicts ; '  that  in  the 

1  A  BiDgular  Order  appears  in  the  *  Sydney  Gazette '  in  1814.  A  muster 
had  been  held.  Macquarie  announced  that,  "  as  it  appears  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  female  convicts  are  living  in  Sydney  without  any  control  of 
servitude,  probably  availing  themselves  of  former  Government  indulgences, 
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hospital  there  were  no  locks  to  divide  the  male  and  female 
wards;  that  the  grossest  debauchery  prevailed,  and  Marsden's 
protests  were  set  at  nought. 

Mr.  Bennett  himself  published  (1820)  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies  ''as  set  forth  in 
the  evidence"  taken  before  the  Committee  in  1819.  At  that 
date  Mr.  Bigge  had  gone  to  Sydney  as  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Bennett  expected 
"  much  from  his  talents  and  integrity/'  but  some  of  the  existing 
evils  were  so  great  that  "  the  Colonial  Office  should  not  delay 
a  moment  in  correcting"  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Bigge  condemned  the  apathy  of  Macquarie  with  regard  to 
the  Paramatta  Hospital  and  Factory,  and  pointed  out  that 
while  neglecting  to  improve  them  the  Qovemor  had  been 
erecting  costly  stables  for  his  own  use  in  Sydney.  It  may  have 
been  inevitable,  but  it  was  in  keeping  with  his  usual  policy, 
that  Macquarie's  trusted  and  confidential  architect  was  a  convict. 

The  Qovemor's  Mends  were  indignant  with  Marsden  for 
exposing  the  evils  prevalent  at  Paramatta.  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell, 
the  Qovemor's  Secretary,  attacked  Marsden  anonymously  in 
the '  Sydney  Gazette,'  of  which  Campbell  was  the  official  censor. 
Suspecting  Campbell  to  be  the  libeller,  Marsden  caused  him  to 
be  prosecuted  criminally.  After  lengthy  proceedings,^  the  Court 
(six  military  officers)  found  Campbell  guilty  of  permitting  the 
publication,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent.  Campbell's 
position  was  subsequently  made  worse,  by  proof  that  he  had 
written  the  libel,  and  that  nevertheless  he  consented  to  the 
publication  of  an  Order  in  which  the  Governor  was  made  to 
"  assign  reasons  of  inadvertence  for  an  act  that  was  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  wilful."  ^  Marsden's  solicitor  (the  man 
whom  Macquarie  denounced  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
worthless  and  unprincipled  reptile),  a  person  highly  esteemed  in 

but  without  having  received  tickets  of  leave  or  any  other  regular  authority 
for  so  doing ;  such  persons  are  hereby  required  to  make  proper  application 
for  that  purpose,  and  those  who  produce  such  testimonials  of  their  good 
character  as  may  appear  deserving  of  consideration  "  would  receive  tickets 
of  leave. 

^  A  summary  will  be  found  in  Commissioner  Bigge's  Report  on  the 
Judicial  Establishment  of  the  Colony. 

«  Bigge. 
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the  community,  thereupon  solicited  a  respite  of  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  Marsden  was  actuated  by  no  vindictive  feelings. 
The  defendant  was  discharged  as  regarded  the  criminal  aspect  of 
the  case,  and  a  civil  trial  was  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  damages. 

In  spite  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  by  Macquarie  and 
his  friends,  Marsden  obtained  a  verdict  against  Campbell  for 
two  hundred  pounds. 

There  was  one  institution  which  combined  in  its  favour  the 
kindly  offices  of  those  who  disagreed  upon  other  matters.  Of 
the  Female  Orphan  Institution,  established  with  such  care  by 
King,  Macquarie  was  patron.  Mrs.  Macquarie  was  one  of  the 
patronesses.     Marsden  was  treasurer. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  King  (in  1811),  Marsden  said :  ''  The  Orphan 
School  still  goes  on.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  men 
in  power,  but  I  believe  that  everything  now  relative  to  the 
school  is  well.  We  have  some  very  fine  girls  in  the  school,  and 
some  have  been  married  and  do  well.  This  school  will  be  yet 
the  greatest  blessing  to  this  colony." 

A  Male  Orphan  School  was  founded  by  Macquarie  in  1819. 

With  his  active  aid  the  first  Bank  in  the  colony  (the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales)  was  formed  in  1816.  With  characteristic  bias 
he  strove  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the  convict  class  in  the  directory. 
One  of  them,  conditionally  pardoned  at  the  time,  was  assodated 
with  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  rules.  His  original 
oflfence  was  felony.  Judge  Wylde  was  one  of  the  promoters,  and 
conscious  that  an  infusion  of  felonious  element  in  controlling 
such  an  institution  would  be  injurious,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  proposing  a  resolution  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  as  a 
director  who  should  not  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally  free.* 
Macquarie  was  indignant,  at  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution, 
which  excluded  one  of  those  he  had  marked  out  for  office.  He 
soothed  the  feelings  of  his  friend  by  granting  him  an  absolute 
pardon,  but  it  did  not  provide  him  with  the  coveted  post  of 
director.  The  Governor's  Secretary  became  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Management,  and  the  ever-ready  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth  added  a  seat  at  the  Board  to  the  numerous  offices 
he  had  previously  held.     Wylde  was  a  member^  maugre  the 

1  Bigge's  Report. 
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opposition  he  excited  in  Macquarie  by  the  resolution  he  had 
carried. 

In  1819,  a  Savings'  Bank  was  formed,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Macquarie  ventured  to  place  any  emancipists  in  the  govern- 
ing body,  which  was  to  have  control  of  the  deposits  of  the  poor. 
Half-CTOwn  deposits  were  received,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  given.  To  inspire  confidence  in 
the  management,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Colonel  Erskine),  Judge-Advocate  Wylde,  and  Mr.  Jamieson, 
were  made  the  first  trustees. 

The  circulating  medium  became  scanty,  and  to  increase  its 
quantity  as  well  as  raise  its  purchasing  power,  in  1813,  the  centre  of 
the  Spanish  dollar,  then  principally  current,  was  struck  out.  The 
circular  piece  so  taken  out  was  called  a  *'  dump,''  and  was  taken 
as  worth  fifteen  pence.  The  remainder,  called  a  "holy  dollar," 
was  taken  at  the  value  of  five  shillings.  Thus,  in  the  colony,  a 
part  was  made  equal  to  the  whole,  and  the  mutilated  coin  was 
rendered  worthless  for  exportation.  Promissory  notes  were  not 
to  be  issued  for  less  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Financial  troubles  were  the  subject  of  more  than  one  pro- 
clamatioD.  In  1813,  "  divers  victuallers,  publicans  and  others, 
irregularly  and  privately  combined  "  to  form  themselves  into  a 
Commercial  Society,  and  (Macquarie  said)  altered  the  then 
"  subsisting  rate  of  exchange  between  the  bills  drawn  for  the 
public  service,  and  the  promissory  notes  issued  by  different 
individuals,  known  by  the  name  of  currency,"  and  introduced 
great  confusicKoi.  There  was  recison  to  believe  that  they  con- 
spired not  to  take  the  notes  of  "persons  however  respectable 
other  than  themselves,  or  on  their  plan."  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  define  how  meetings  might  be  held.  There  should 
be  no  meetii^  exceeding  six  persons  without  a  requisition  from 
at  least  seven  householders, -and  convention  by  the  Provost- 
MarshaL  All  other  meetings  of  more  than  six  persons  would 
be  unlawful  assemblies.  A  magistrate  might  order  the  dispersion 
of  such  assemblies,  and  if  they  continued  for  one  hour  after  such 
order,  the  offenders  would  be  '*  deemed  guilty  of  unlawful  com- 
bination and  conspiracy,  and  on  conviction  be  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  two  years."  The  Provost-Marshal 
was  to  submit  requisitions  to  the  Qovemor,  and  not  before  his 
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approval  to  convene  meetings,  at  which  he  was  to  preside.  If 
the  printer  inserted  an  advertisement  without  the  Governors 
authority,  he  was  to  he  fined  £50  for  each  offence.  The  fine 
was  to  go  to  the  Police  Fund.  Licensed  victuallers  calling 
unlawful  meetings  in  their  houses  would  thereby  forfeit  their 
licenses.  K  any  person,  after  the  8th  December,  1813,  should 
agree,  or  confederate,  or  entice,  or  persuade  others  "  to  refuse 
to  take  in  payment  the  promissory  note  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful 
combination  and  confederacy."  A  notice  under  the  heading 
"  Colonial  Currency  "  accounts  for  this  wild  proclamation. 

The  contractors  for  the  hospital  (who  held  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  spirit  traffic)  advert  to  the  "  unprecedented 
obstacles  lately  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  accustomed 
currency  of  the  colony,  and  announce  that  they  have  directed 
that  all  approved  bills  shall  be  taken  at  their  respective  stores 
whether  they  are  drawn  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount  or  otherwise, 
and  that  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  shall  as  heretofore  be 
allowed  on  all  payments  made  in  sterling  money."  Nevertheless 
Macquarie  had  again  to  intervene  by  proclamation.  After  the 
18th  December  it  was  to  be  unlawful  to  make  notes  "  directly 
or  indirectly  expressing  the  rate  of  exchange  or  relative  value 
between  the  sum  payable  by  the  same  note  and  sterling  money, 
or  any  Government  or  public  bills  or  notes  whatsoever.''  To 
assist  in  negotiating  such  notes  was  made  unlawful,  and  offenders 
were  to  "  forfeit  and  pay,  to  any  person  informing  of  the  same, 
treble  the  nominal  sum  secured  or  made  payable  by  unlawful 
notes,  with  costs." 

The  great  export  of  Australia  proved  its  importance  during 
Macquarie' s  term  of  office.  The  imposition  of  an  import  duty 
in  England  would  have  strangled  it,  if  the  product  of  the  colony 
had  been  of  coarse  or  inferior  nature.  The  cost  of  freight 
amounted  to  four  pence  halfpenny  per  lb.  in  1818,  while  land* 
carriage,  commission,  and  other  charges  raised  the  expense  to 
nearly  tenpence.  on  every  pound  of  wool  taken  to  London.  Only 
the  finest  quality  could  leave  a  profit  to  the  grower.  For  one 
bale,  John  Macarthur  obtained  in  London  (August  1821)  as 
much  as  ten  shillings  and  fourpence  per  lb.,  but  for  the  bulk 
which  reached  England  not  more  than  two  shillings  per  lb.  was 
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received.  Wool  sent  by  those  who  devoted  no  attention  to  its 
quality  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  two  shillings  to  one 
shilling. 

Living  in  comparative  retirement  IVIacarthur  groaned  in  spirit 
during  Macquarie's  reign.  Writing  to  England  in  1818  he 
deplored  the  obstacles  to  proper  control  of  convicts.  Of  his 
wool-growing  theories  he  said :  "  My  feeble  attempt  to  introduce 
Merino  sheep  still  creeps  on  almost  unheeded,  and  altogether 
unassisted.  Few  of  the  settlers  can  be  induced  to  take  the 
trouble  requisite  to  improve  their  flocks/* 

Mr.  Bigge  asked  for  Macarthur's  opinions  on  the  state  of  the 
colony,  and  management  of  convicts.  Macarthur  (1820)  advo- 
cated the  growth  of  exportable  articles:  wool,  tobacco,  bark, 
hemp,  flax,  oil.  Convicts  should  be  employed  in  pastoral  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  Solitude,  reflection,  and  the  absence  of 
temptation  were  better  than  the  "herding  together  in  towns 
amidst  a  mass  of  disorders  'and  vices."  Much  good  might  be 
efiected  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  body  of  respectable 
persons  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  authority  over  convict 
servants.  The  regulations  which  placed  "the  good  and  bad 
servant,  the  honest  man  and  the  thief,  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  authorized  him  not  only  to  claim  but  to  insist  upon  the 
same  indulgences,"  operated  perniciously. 

Very  shortly  after  the  close  of  Macquarie's  government,  the 
.  Society  of  Arts  in  London  presented  to  Macarthur  by  the  hand 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  two  gold  medals  "for  importing  into 
Great  Britain  wool,  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  equal  to  the  finest 
Saxony."  After  his  long  ostracism  from  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
Macarthur  hailed  this  recognition  gladly. 

Macquarie's  treatment  of  the  natives  did  not  redeem  the 
Government  from  the  shame  which  had  been  attached  to  it  after 
the  departure  of  Phillip.  When,  under  the  successors  of  the 
latter,  armed  parties  had  been  stationed  at  outposts  to  drive  off 
the  natives,  instances  of  slaughter  had  been  of  common  occur- 
rence. The  savage  was  armed  only  with  wooden  spears,  wooden 
clubs,  and  wooden  boomerang.  With  these  he  might  cope  with 
the  native  of  any  other  country  similarly  armed.  Without 
them,  if  his  enemy  were  without  weapons,  he  could  assert  the 
superiority  due. to  the  keenness  of  his  senses,  and  the  muscular 
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and  lilhe  admtj  of  bis  body.  But  the  r^imoital  musket 
mote  than  ^mw^il^itAH  the  safenaatj  of  the  Uack  man  in  his 
native  woods.  The  dnmsiest  of  FalstaflTs  lecniits  could  kill  a 
man  with  a  musket.  Dtvren  baai  thdr  own  hunting-giounds, 
the  natives  could  not  occupy  the  tenitoiy  of  other  tribes,  for 
th^  reelected  the  tiaditious  cf  boundaiy :  and,  with  foes  behind 
and  toes  before,  they  sometimes  made  a  raid  upon  the  white 
men's  fiuma.  It  is  due  to  llaoquarie  to  lecoid  the  hct  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  the  white  men. 

In  December  1813  he  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  all 
penons  to  abstain  firom  atrocities  in  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  and 
elsewhere.  No  vessel  was  to  be  allowed  to  clear  from  any  port 
"  without  entering  into  a  bond  of  £1 000  "  to  be  erf  good  behaviour. 
Trespass  on  lands  and  burial-grounds  was  forbidden.  No  native 
was  to  be  shipped  without  his  own  consent.  No  female  native 
was  to  be  shipped  without  the  Qovemor's  written  permission. 

Up  to  this  period  Macquarie  had  officially  been  courteous  to 
Manden.  In  April  1813  he  issued  an  Order — ^"to  be  read  by 
the  several  chaplains  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service/'  return- 
ing (Macquarie's)  most  sincere  ''thanks  to  (Haisden)  for  his 
able,  firm,  and  unwearied  exertions  as  a  magistrate."  In 
December  1813,  at  Marsden's  suggestion,^  a  Society  was  formed 
for  the  protection  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  against  outrage. 
Macquarie  was  its  patron ;  Marsden  its  secretary.  But  Mars- 
den's  refusal  to  associate  on  the  magisterial  bench  with  pardoned 
convicts  estranged  Macquarie  from  him,  and  when  an  "  Institution 
for  the  civilization  and  care  of  the  aborigines  or  black  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,"  was  afterwards  fornix  by  Macquarie  during 
Marsden's  first  visit  to  New  Zealand,  Macquarie  excluded  his 
name  from  the  committee  of  management,  and  Marsden  took  no 
part  in  it  on  his  return. 

Macquarie's  efforts  to  reason  with  his  white  subjects  were 
almost  fruitless.  In  June,  1814,  he  notified  his  regret  at 
unhappy  conflicts  at  Bringelly,  Airds,  Appin,  and  the  mountains. 
Legal  investigation  bad  been  "  enough  to  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced man  that  the  first  personal  attacks  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers  and  of  their  servants."  He  admonished 
settlers  not  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  He  had 
1  Bigge*8  Report  (Judicial,  &c.),  p.  27. 
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strong  assurances  from  natives,  "  that  unless  they  he  shot  at  or 
wantonly  attacked  (as  in  the  case  which  occurred  lately  at 
Appin,  wherein  a  native  woman  and  two  children  were  in  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  and  whilst  sleeping,  inhumanly  put  to 
death),  they  will  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  peaceable 
manner  as  they  had  done  previous  to  the  present  conflict."  The 
Governor  would  protect  and  decide  between  all.  The  Order  was 
to  be  read  in  the  churches. 

Macquarie  preached  in  vain.  K  he  had  acted  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  act  he  might  have  given  effect  to  his  wishes. 
In  1814,  John  Macarthur  was  kept  in  exile  from  Australia 
by  the  arbitrary  desire  of  the  Government,  and  in  1817 
Macquarie  himself  sent  away  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  because 
he  could  not  produce  a  written  permission  to  immigrate  to 
the  colony.  The  deportation  of  the  ruffians  who  butchered 
children  at  Appin  would  have  been  a  less  startling  exercise 
of  power  than  the  imprisonment  and  deportation  of  the  priest. 
Macquarie  did  not  conceal  the  facts  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  wrote  (May  1814),  that  in  consequence  of  "an 
aggression"  in  which  one  soldier  and  three  other  Europeans 
were  killed — 

**  1  despatched  a  small  military  party  to  the  disturbed  district,  on 
whose  approach  the  natives  retired  without  being  attacked  or  suffering 
in  any  degree  for  their  temerity.  In  the  course  of  this  business  I 
have  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  motives  that  might  have 
produced  it,  and  from  thence  I  have  learned  that  some  idle  and  ill- 
disposed  Europeans  had  taken  liberties  with  their  women,  and  had  also 
treacherously  attacked  a  woman  and  her  two  children  whilst  sleeping, 
and  this  improvoked  cruelty  produced  that  retaliation  whereby  persons 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  lost  their  lives.  Having  had  their 
revenge  in  the  way  they  always  seek  for  it,  I  am  not  at  all  apprehen- 
sive of  their  making  any  further  attacks  on  the  settlers,  unless  provoked 
as  before  by  insults  and  cruelties." 

In  a  later  despatch  (October  1814)  he  enlarged  upon  the 
good  qualities  of  the  natives.  They  had  never  been  cannibals, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  establish  an  institution  for  their  benefit. 
Fortunately  for  Macquarie  there  were  means  of  communicating 
with  the  hunted  AustraUans.  But  for  the  conduct  of  Phillip 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  and  com- 
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municating  to  the  natives  a  knowledge  of  English,  it  might  have 
been  dreaded  that  the  only  relations  between  the  races  would 
have  been  dumb  killing  and  being  killed. 

While  Marsden  was  on  the  sea,  bearing  a  proclamation  from 
Macquarie  denouncing  all  wrongs  done  to  the  Maoris  in  New 
Zealand;  declaring  Mr.  Kendal  a  resident  magistrate  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands;  and  investing  Euatara,  Hongi,  and  Eorokoro 
with  power  and  authority  to  aid  Kendal,  Macquarie,  in  December, 
1814,  announced  in  the  '  Gazette'  his  intention  to  form  a  school 
for  the  aborigines.  He  wished  to  hold  public  conference  with 
the  tribes,  and  requested  them  to  meet  him  at  the  market-place 
at  Paramatta  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  28th  instant.  All  con- 
stables were  directed  to  acquaint  the  natives.  The  odour  of 
Phillip's  good  faith  yet  clung  to  the  office  of  Governor,  and  the 
natives  assembled  in  large  numbers.  It  was  determined  to 
found  a  school,  and  some  children  were  handed  over  for  tuition. 
The  meeting  at  Paramatta  became  annual,  and  blankets  were 
in  after  years  distributed  to  the  failing  remnants  of  the  tribes 
until  the  work  of  civilization  was  so  far  complete  that  no  black 
man  survived.  Even  after  the  meeting  at  Paramatta  there 
remained  a  few  Hofers  among  the  natives,  who  would  not  trust 
the  Napoleon  of  the  South,  and  Macquarie  outlawed  them, 
oflfering  £10  for  their  capture  "or  destruction."  Like  a  more 
ancient  persecutor,  he  could  say:  *' NU  optis  capHvis,  solam 
inier7iecumem  gerUisfinem  bellofore" 

Not  long  after  Macquarie's  conference  there  were  hostilities. 
One  instance  will  show,  their  nature.  A  score  of  the  evicted 
lords  of  the  soil  descended  upon  a  farm  at  Bringelly,  and  carried 
off  maize  and  other  property.  Seven  white  men  crossed  the 
Nepean  on  the  following  day  to  obtain  vengeance.  They  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  river  when  the  natives  darted  from  ambush, 
and  disarmed  every  man  before  a  shot  could  be  fired.  Two 
white  men  escaped  unwounded.  On  the  following  day  more 
farms  were  plundered ;  the  occupants  flying  at  the  approach  of 
the  marauders.  A  farmer's  wife,  who  was  in  a  bam,  took  refuge 
in  a  loft.  A  servant  assisted  in  barring  out  the  assailants,  who 
were  beginning  to  tear  off  the  roof  (composed  of  sheets  of  bark), 
when  the  servant  recognized  one  of  them,  and  entreated  them  to 
show  mercy.     The  prayer  was  granted.    The  blacks  said,  "  they 
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would  not  kill  them  this  time";  and,  as  they  departed,  said 
"  good-bye  *'  to  the  astonished  whites. 

In  March  1816  Macquarie  reported  that  the  mountain  tribes 
had  broken  out  into  violence,  and  had  killed  five  white  men. 
He  would  employ  the  military.  In  June,  he  informed  Lord 
Bathurst  that  he  had  sent  military  detachments  "  either  to  appre- 
hend or  destroy  "  the  natives  at  the  Nepean,  the  Hawkesbury,  and 
the  Grose.  The  band  of  Captain  Wallis  had  killed  fourteen  and 
captured  five.  Macquarie  had  invited  the  hunted  creatures  to 
become  "settlers."  In  April  1817  he  was  able  to  report  the 
result  of  the  decimation  of  the  tribes.  The  bolder  spirits  having 
been  extinguished,  hostilities  had  ce€^ed«  The  terrified  remnant 
sued  for  peace.  Some  gave  up  their  arms.  At  the  annual  meet* 
ing  at  Paramatta  (in  December  1816),  179  assembled,  and  some 
freely  surrendered  their  children  to  be  educated.  When  he 
formed  patrols  at  out-stations,  Macquarie  proclaimed  that  no 
native  should  appear  armed  within  a  mile  of  any  town  or 
village,  and  that  they  should  not  even  assemble  in  a  larger 
number  than  six.^  He  offered  to  introduce  a  passport  system 
amongst  them,  and  to  make  them  grants  of  land.  If  they  would 
become  farmers  on  small  lots  of  land  carved  out  of  their  old 
inheritance,  he  would  give  them  provisions  for  six  months,  seed, 
implements,  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  blanket.  His  military 
detachments  meanwhile  obtained  cheap  glory*  The  killing  of 
the  fourteen  blacks,  reported  to  Lord  Bathurst,  was  described 
as  a  battle.  Many  captives  were  lodged  in  prison.  Many  of 
their  countrymen  were  shot  in  places,  not  reported  as  battle- 
fields. On  the  branches  of  trees,  in  lagoons,  in  the  swirling 
of  rivers,  many  a  black  carcase  was  left  to  the  kites  and 
crows. 

Before  dealing  with  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mac- 
quarie, his  demeanour  towards  the  bond  and  the  free,  it  will  be 
proper  to  allude  to  some  other  incidents  of  his  career.  Under 
him  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  Island  was  completed.  In  June 
1813  he  informed  Lord  Bathurst  that  he  had  ordered  the 
slaughtering  of  all  the  live  stock  on  the  island,  to  hasten  its 

^  If  hostile  triben  could  become  acquainted  with  this  prohibitioD,  it  is 
plain  that  they  would  at  once  know  that  it  subjected  to  their  mercy  the 
tribe  which  was  thus  forbidden  to  gather  its  warriors  together. 
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abandonment.  In  April  he  wrote  that  the  abandonment  was 
completed  on  the  28th  February,  1814.  Thus,  for  at  least 
a  second  time,  was  that  fertile  spot  left  waste  after  being 
inhabited  by  man. 

In  February  1816,  while  Macquarie  was  in  the  interior,  the 
Bev.  Benjamin  Yale,  military  chaplain,  caused  an  American 
vessel  discharging  cargo  at  Sydney  to  be  seized  as  a  prize  under 
the  Navigation  Act.  Macquarie  was  ftirious.  He  removed  the 
arrest  from  the  vessel.  A  solicitor,  whom  Macquarie  afterwards 
denounced  as  "an  unprincipled  reptile  under  the  pupilage  of 
Judge  Bent,"  and  who  received  a  salary  (in  Maoquarie's  words) 
"  to  enable  him  to  become  a  practising  attorney  in  the  colony 
under  the  new  patent,"  had  aided  the  military  chaplain.  Mac- 
quarie told  Lord  Bathurst  (March  1816),  that  the  conduct  of 
the  chaplain  and  the  lawyer  was  **  highly  disrespectful,  insolent^ 
and  insubordinate."  The  former  endeavoured  to  "  vindicate  the 
measure."  "  I  ordered  him  into  a  military  arrest,  his  commis- 
sion as  military  chaplain  rendering  him  amenable  to  martial 
law.  I  ordered  a  court-martial "  :  1.  For  the  subversive  act  of 
seizure.  2.  For  insolent,  disrespectful,  and  insubordinate  con- 
duct to  the  Governor.  3.  For  disgraceful  and  ungentlemanly 
conduct  in  making  the  seizure  personally.  4.  For  equally  dis- 
graceful conduct  in  authorizing  his  agent  (the  lawyer)  to  write 
improper  and  inflammatory  language  to  lieutenant-Colonel  MoUe^ 
during  Macquarie's  absence.  Macquarie  ordered  the  stoppage 
of  the  solicitor  s  salary,  for  his  "  insolent,  offensive,  and  insulting 
conduct  in  the  late  false,  unwarrantable,  and  vain  attempt  to 
seize  the  vessel "  in  contempt  of  the  Governor's  authority.  The 
lawyer  averred  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  he  knew  *'  nothing 
of  the  Governor's  having  given  permission  for  the  vessel  to  be 
entered  at  the  port."  Lord  Bathurst  told  Macquarie  that  his 
conduct  was  illegal,  but  Macquarie  endeavoured  to  justify  him- 
self, and  pending  further  instructions  did  not  comply  with  the 
order  to  restore  the  solicitor  to  his  position.  Harsh  language 
was  not  rare  in  Maoquarie's  mouth.  In  1819,  under  his  own 
hand,  he  addressed  the  Government  printer  thus : 

"  Understanding  you  have  in  your  service  a  man  who  came  to  this 
colony  last  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  the  sanction  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  but  who  from  motives  of  humanity  I  permitted 
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to  l)ecome  a  settler ;  and  it  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
said did  affix  bis  signature  to  a  scandalous,  rebellious,  and  libel- 
lous paper,  directed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  my  person  and 
Government*.  .  .  now  it  being  my  determination  that  no  such  infamous 
incendiary  shall  be  employed  in  any  department  under  Government 
in  this  colony,  I  hereby  command  and  direct  you  at  your  peril  to 

retain  the  said in  your  employ  after  one  month  from  the  date 

hereof."  i 

Even  with  his  brother  officers  Macquarie  found  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  In  1813  two  lieutenants  were  committed  for  trial. 
A  man  had  been  found  dead.  The  accused  were  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  Macquarie  told  Lord  Bathurst  (31st  July), 
that  the  popular  opinion  was  that  from  a  Court  consisting  of 
the  Judge- Advocate,  one  field-officer,  three  captains,  and  two 
subaltern  brother  officers  of  the  prisoners,  justice  could  not  be 
expected.  It  was  time,  he  thought,  to  alter  the  Criminal  Court, 
and  he  asked  that  the  73rd  Regiment  might  be  removed. 

Before  the  46th  Regiment  left  the  colony,  Colonel  MoUe  had, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  asked  for  a  court-martial  to  try  certain 
charges  against  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  the  principal  surgeon. 
Macquarie,  though  he  described  the  charges  as  "  frivolous  and 
ridiculous,"  ordered  a  court-martial,  but  the  Judge-Advocate 
thought  a  court-martial  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  civil  officer 
like  Wentworth.  The  objection  was  -sustained  in  England,  but 
Macquarie  considered  the  exemption  from  amenability  to  court- 
martials  dangerous.  His  feelings  were  somewhat  soothed  by  a 
reproof  from  Lord  Bathurst  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  towards 
Wentworth.  Macquarie  did  not  find  reason  to  commend  the 
"Royal  Veteran  Company  of  New  South  Wales,"  which  he 
formed  in  1810,  when  the  102nd  (the  old  New  South  Wales 
Corps)  were  relieved.  In  1817  he  recommended  that  they 
^should  be  disbanded  altogether."  They  were  "ineffective, 
old,"  and  expensive.  They  received  grants  of  land  in  various 
places.  The  settlement  of  some  of  them  on  the  Mulwaree 
Ponds,  in  Argyle,  caused  the  name  "Veterans'  Flats"  to  be 
given  to  the  site.    The  name  survived  long  after  the  Veterans 

^  The  above  letter  was  published  in  England  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennet,  M.P.,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  1820.  Mr.  Bigge  was  then  engaged  in  his 
inquiry  in  the  colony. 
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had  disappeared,  and  their  holdings  had  been  merged  with 
adjacent  possessions  near  the  town  of  Goulbum.  Though  Mac- 
quarie  recommended  the  disbandment  in  1817,  it  was  not  carried 
out  until  1823.  Though  free  passages  to  England  were  oflfered  to 
all,  only  three  or  four  accepted  the  offer.  The  rest  remained  as 
settlers  where  many  of  them  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
soldiers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  King  for  a  time  facili- 
tated the  ministrations  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  convict, 
but  stopped  them  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  sedition  was 
promoted  under  the  guise  of  religion.  Macquarie  (December 
1817)  reported  the  arrival  of  an  immigrating  priest,  one  O'Flynn ; 
who  told  Macquarie  that  he  had  Earl  Bathurst's  permission : 

" — but  as  he  could  not  produce  any  written  document  from  your 
Lordship  or  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  concluded  that  if 
he  had  solicited  he  had  been  refused  your  sanction,  and  thence  con- 
sidering him  an  impostor  I  declined  giving  him  permission  to  remain 
in  the  colony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  instructed  him  to  quit  it  in  the 
same  ship  ('  Duke  of  Wellington ')  in  which  he  came,  being  persuaded 
he  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  the  lower  order  of 
Roman  Catholics  were  he  allowed  to  remain." 

On  the  18th  May  Macquarie  reported  that  he  yielded  to 
OTlynn's  entreaty  for  permission  to  remain  till  an  expected 
ship  might  bring  the  desired  credentials.  But  they  did  not 
arrive.  O'Flynn  was  told  to  go  back  with  the  ship  which  had 
brought  him.  He  "retired  to  some  skulking-place  in  the 
country  where  he  could  not  be  found,  and  from  whence  he  did 
not  return  until  after  the  ship  had  sailed."  He  then  promised 
to  sail  in  the  next  ship  to  China  or  elsewhere,  and  Macquarie 
"  being  reluctant  to  resort  to  compulsory  measures  trusted  to  his 
honour."  ...  I  found  he  was  "  tampering  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  48th  Regiment.  I  directed  him  by  letter  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  embark  in  the  ship  'David  Shaw.'*'  (The 
answer  being  unsatisfactory,  there  were)  **  no  other  means  left 
for  me  to  get  rid  of  this  meddling,  ignorant,  dangerous  character 
than  by  securing  his  person,  if  possible."  On  the  15th  May, 
O'Flynn  was  secured  and  put  in  "jail,  where  I  mean  he  shall 
remain  until  the  ship  shall  be  under  weigh,  at  which  time 
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he  will  be  embarked  for  England/'  Maoquarie  enclosed  two  of 
OTlynn's  letters  which  proved  ignorance;  and  said,  if  there 
were  to  be  Roman  Catholic  priests,  they  should  be  educated 
people.  O'Flynn,  moreover,  was  seditious.  In  the  colony  there 
was  some  consternation.  Marsden,  in  a  letter  to  England  (May 
1818),  said  "  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much  enraged.  If  they 
can  meet  with  a  leader,  we  must  look  out  for  broken  heads.  I 
know  not  whether  they  will  be  able  to  find  one."  Questions 
were  asked  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Qoulbum  admitted  that  OTlynn 
had  applied. to  the  Colonial  OflSce,  but  averred  that  his  letter 
was  so  ill-written  as  to  create  doubt ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  disowned  the  man,  and  that  Macquarie  had  acted 
rightly  in  sending  him  away ;  but  that  measures  would  be  taken 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colony. 
Accordingly  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  put  aside,  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  accredited  as  empowered  to  do  what 
O'Flynn  had  aimed  at.  After  a  time  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  Sydney,  and  subscriptions  were  collected  for  the  building  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  In  November  1821  Macquarie 
laid  the  foundation-stone,  and  hoped  that  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  would  induce  them  to  continue, 
*'  as  he  had  ever  found  them,  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Crown." 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  efforts  of  other  reli- 
gious bodies.  In  1815,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  Mr.  Leigh, 
arrived  in  Sydney,  and  was  soon  joined  by  another,  Mr.  Carvasso, 
who  laboured  with  him  successfully.  Macquarie  discouraged 
Leigh  at  first,  but  Marsden  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  on  one 
occasion  offered  him,  out  of  his  private  property,  land  sufficient 
for  sites  for  a  chapel  and  minister  s  house  at  Windsor.  It  has 
been  seen  that  Marsden,  having  accompanied  Governor  King  to 
England,  was  absent  at  the  time  of  Bligh's  deposition  in  1808. 
He  had  interviews  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  urged  that,  to 
promote  the  morality  of  the  settlement,  convicts'  wives  should 
be  sent  firom  England  at  the  public  expense.  He  did  not  prevaiL 
He  could  hardly  expect  to  do  so.  Already  the  wealth  of  eman- 
cipists attracted  attention,  and  transportation  was  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  better  land.  To  enhance 
the  comforts  of  criminals  was  but  to  increase  the  premium  on 
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crime.  From  Maraden's  point  of  view — ^the  moral  one — ^his 
object  was  clearly  good,  and  his  representations  had  at  least  the 
effect  of  causing  the  soldiers'  wives  to  be  sent  with  them.  He 
urged  that  practical  mechanics  and  manufetcturers  should  be 
sent  out  also ;  and  to  an  objection  that  the  home  producer  would 
suffer,  he  retorted  that  the  cost  to  the  mother  country  of  clothing 
the  convicts  in  Australia  would  be  abolished.  He  succeeded ; 
and  in  Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire  found  the  experts  required 
He  saw  Oeorge  III.,  and,  through  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  allowed 
to  procure  pure  Merino  sheep  from  the  Royal  flock.  He  asked 
for  two,  and  five  were  given.  But  his  general  and  secular  labours 
did  not  engross  all  his  time.  He  personally  sought  an^  found 
two  fellow-labourers  in  his  Master's  vineyard ;  the  Revds.  W. 
Cowper  and  R.  Cartwright.  He  selected  three  schoolmasters, 
whom  he  induced  the  Government  to  send  to  the  colony.  He 
had  many  interviews  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  impressed  upon  them  his 
opinion  that  arts  and  civilization  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
religion  to  the  races  which  were  to  be  converted.  He  laid  before 
them  his  plans  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  South  Seas  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  selected  Mr. 
William  Hall  and  Mr.  John  King  as  missionaries  to  New 
Zealand.  Both  were  laymen,  but  no  clergyman  could  be  found 
for  the  post.  How,  by  meeting  the  high-bom  but  woe-begone 
Ruatara  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  him  to  Australia, 
Marsden  became  the  successful  apostle  of  New  Zealand,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  that  country.  It  is  sufl5cient  to  say  here,  that 
Marsden's  house  was  from  that  time  until  his  death  the  home 
of  every  Maori  who  wanted  advice,  or  was  in  any  other  need  or 
afiliction.  Having  alluded  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
colony,  and  the  efforts  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  requisite 
to  record  one  voluntary  work,  carried  on  apart  by  a  few  poor 
convicts,  which  cast  light  upon  the  gloom  of  the  time,  and 
gathered  a  devout  congregation,  whose  orisons,  like  those  of  the 
cottar  of  Bums,  shed  a  halo  round  the  humble,  and  perhaps 
were  heard  as  the  acceptable  "  language  of  the  souL" 

A  number  of  prisoners   were  employed  in  sawing,  and  in 
splitting  rails  and  shingles,  at  Pennant  Hills,  then  a  part  of  the 
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forest  remote  from  all  sound  of  the  holy  bell  which  knolls  to 
church.  By  their  own  exertions  during  leisure  hours  they  built 
a  decent  wooden  chapel  there,  for  which  the  Oovemment  supplied 
the  nails,  and  permitted  the  workmen  to  appropriate  the  requi- 
site timber.  The  overseer,  a  freedman  named  Kelly,  and  another 
carpenter,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  not  recorded,  were  the 
architects.^  A  freedman  named  Home,  who  had  been  a  school- 
master at  Paramatta,  performed  divine  service  regularly  to  an 
earnest  audience  in  the  temple  thus  made  by  the  contrite  for 
the  worship  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  We  are 
told  that  Home  ever  worthily  held  fast  to  the  doctrines  which 
in  this  remarkable  manner  he  was  called  upon  to  preach ;  and 
dull  must  he  be  who  is  not  touched  by  the  yearnings  after  right- 
eousness displayed  by  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  lonely  Australian 
forest.  Who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  to  one  of 
them,  "  I  am  better  than  thou  ? " 

For  many  reasons  Macquarie's  treatment  of  the  free  settlers, 
and  of  the  convict  class,  deserves  special  attention.  With  the 
petulance  of  the  vain  he  irritated  the  first  on  all  occasions; 
with  the  weakness  of  a  small  mind  he  made  unworthy  favourites 
amongst  the  second.  Without  a  doubt  he  brought  about  his 
own  recall  by  his  demeanour  towards  the  convicts,  though  his 
removal  was  based  partly  on  other  grounds.  At  first,  all  con- 
victs except  those  employed  as  domestic  servants  were  made  to 
work  for  the  Government.  The  houses,  the  wharves,  the  streets, 
the  roads,  the  barracks,  and  the  gaol,  had  to  be  provided  at 
once  by  Phillip.  When  civil  and  military  officers  were  allowed 
to  have  grants  of  land,  Grose  supplied  them  with  convict  servants, 
and  these  servants  were  still  "  on  the  stores,"  as  it  was  called, 
or  provided  with  rations  by  the  Government.  The  convicts 
preferred  assignment  to  a  settler  to  service  under  Government. 
Their  overseers  were  convicts  or  ex-convicts,  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  more  harsh  and  unfeeling  than  overseers  who  had 
always  been  freemen.  When  a  convict-ship  arrived  there  was 
much  striving  to  procure  the  services  of  expert  artificers  as 
assigned  servants.  The  freed  class  usually  procured  the  assign- 
ment to  themselves  of  their  relatives  who  might  arrive  in  bonds. 
A  notable  thief  might  sometimes  find  himself  assigned  to  his 
1  Bigge's  Report,  p.  26. 
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own  wife,  or  his  mistress  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  and 
applied  for  him  as  an  assigned  servant.  Margarot  recorded,  as 
an  instance  of  King's  tyranny,  that  his  wife  was  not  allowed  all 
the  "advantages  of  a  free  settler,"  yet  he  himself  sailed  as  a 
cabin  passenger,  and  he  and  his  partner  were  provided  with 
com,  wine,  and  oil  from  "the  store."  Masters  of  assigned 
servants  in  process  of  time  endeavoured  to  make  money  directly 
by  their  services.  They  were  not  content  with  profits  on  grain 
grown  on  a  farm.  They  sold  the  boots,  the  chairs,  and  other 
articles  manufactured  by  their  skilled  servants.  But  the  number 
of  servants  to  be  assigned  was  limited  in  some  degree  by  King, 
and  Macquarie's  passion  for  public  works  still  further  reduced 
the  class.  He  required  so  many  workmen  that  he  could  not 
supply  the  settlers.  His  allegation  that  the  settlers  could  not 
take  them  fiigge  found  to  be  incorrect.  At  one  time  lots  were 
drawn  by  applicants,  but  the  system  settled  down  into  assign- 
ment by  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  who  was,  of  course^ 
directly  amenable  to  Macquarie. 

Favoritism  prevailed.  It  is  creditable  to  the  shrewdness  of 
King  and  his  advisers,  among  whom  Marsden  was  conspicuous, 
that  the  quantity  which  they  fixed  upon  as  a  day's  labour  for 
convicts,  in  various  employments,  was  so  well  adjusted  that  it 
was  adhered  to  till  the  end  of  Macquarie's  government.  It  left 
a  margin  of  time  which  a  hard-working  man  could  profitably 
employ,  and  many  men  were  paid  for  extra  work  done  for  their 
masters,  or,  by  permission  of  their  masters,  for  others.  An  ex- 
convict  to  whom  a  convict  had  been  assigned,  found  it  more 
profitable  sometimes  to  hire  out  his  skilled  servant  than  to 
employ  him  at  home.  This  source  of  gain  to  himself  and  his 
master  was  lost  to  the  convict  retained  in  Government  controL 
Convicts,  on  arrival,  learned  that  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  conceal  their  accomplishments,  in  order  to  be  assigned  to 
private  masters.  The  convict  overseers  vied  with  the  impostors 
in  sharpness,  and  even  when  a  skilled  workman  had  evaded  the 
watch,  he  was,  if  detected  in  his  handicraft,  taken  back  and  put 
into  the  Government  "  gang,"  by  which  term  roadway  and  other 
large  parties  of  convicts  were  known.  The  clank  of  the  fetters 
of  the  "  ironed-gang ''  passing  on  the  road,  jarred  strangely  on 
the  unaccustomed  ear  of  the  immigrant.    The  corruption  which 
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was  engendered  by  the  system  was  notorious,  and  the  demoral- 
ization of  masters  was  inevitable.  The  debauchery  of  many 
to  whom  convict  women  were  assigned  was  open  and  shameful, 
and  has  been  detailed  in  many  works.  A  general  reference  to 
it  suf&ces  for  the  needs  of  history.  A  Parliamentary  Committee 
(1812)  denounced  as  injurious  the  assignment  of  convicts  to 
masters  who  traded  in  their  skill,  many  of  the  masters  being 
"overseers  and  themselves  convicts."  "The  selection  of  the 
assigned  convicts  being  left  principally  to  the  overseer,  it  is 
made  with  reference  to  the  means  of  payment  possessed  by 
them,  and  not  to  their  characters  or  conduct."  Hence  skilful 
guilt  purchased  advantages  which  clumsy  criminals  could  only 
hope  to  obtain  by  long  servitude.  Convict  overseers  connived 
at  the  evasion  of  task-work  by  those  who  could  buy  indulgence. 
Macquarie  was  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  this  abuse  until 
a  contractor,  urged  to  expedite  some  work  at  the  Government 
stables,  said  the  system  was  at  fault.  If  Macquarie  would  let 
him  choose  ten  men,  and  let  them  have  the  time  they  could 
save,  he  would  do  in  a  week  what  under  existing  regulations 
would  employ  thirty  men  for  six  weeks.  Macquarie  consented, 
and  the  men  performed  the  work  in  three  days  and  a  half.  For 
years  afterwards,  the  phrase — "Government  stroke" — was  a 
synonym  for  laziness. 

One  motive  with  convicts  who  concealed  their  skill  was  the 
fear  of  being  kept  in  bonds.  To  retain  a  good  workman,  a 
settler  of  low  moral  tone,  or  a  Government  overseer,  would  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  always  put  oiF 
the  time  at  which  under  the  regulations  the  indulgence  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  or  a  conditional  pardon  would  be  granted.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  (just  quoted)  declared  that  the  con- 
victs were  "  well  aware  that  any  skill  that  they  may  acquire  or 
display  in  the  service  of  Government  will  be  the  cause  of  their 
further  detention  in  it."  The  applications  for  assignment  of 
convicts  were  in  the  first  instance  made  direct  to  the  Governor. 
Macquarie,  in  this  matter,  as  weU  as  respecting  spirits  landed 
from  vessels,  required  that  applications  should  be  made  to 
subordinate  officials.  From  the  gangs  in  which  they  were 
collected,  thieves,  burglars,  and  sharpers  went  out  marauding. 

At  a  later  date  (1835)  Judge  Burton  declared  (in  a  charge) 
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that  they  poured  in  and  out  like  bees ;  ''  with  this  difference, 
the  one  works  by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  the  one  goes  forth 
to  industry,  the  other  to  plunder."  Macquarie  and  his  friends 
declared  that  he  had  raised  the  tone  of  morals ;  that  Sunday  was 
better  observed  than  when  he  assumed  the  command ;  that,  in 
short,  commerce,  agriculture,  public  buildings,  roads,  morals,  and 
religion,  had  revived  and  were  established  under  his  fostering 
care.  Emancipated  crime  had  certainly  thriven.  The  wit  of 
Sydney  Smith  impaled  the  folly  that  made  crime  the  stepping- 
stone  to  wealth  and  station.    Culprits  stood — 

Orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus,  rip»  ulterioris  amore. 

Circumstances  might  have  done  something  towards  this  end, 
but  Macquarie  did  more.  He  endeavoured  to  make  Australia  a 
convict  paradise ;  he  reiterated  that  the  colony  was  created  for 
the  benefit  of  convicts ;  he  scorned  the  assumption  of  a  virtuous 
distinction  on  the  part  of  the  unconvicted.  He  recognized  no 
right  in  any  man  to  be  in  the  colony  unless  he  had,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  convicted,  and  it  was  his  darling  object  to  compel  the 
free  to  receive  the  freed  into  their  society.  "  My  principle  (he 
wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth)  is  that  when  once  a  man  is  free,  his 
former  state  should  no  longer  be  remembered,  or  allowed  to  act 
against  him."  As  the  advancement  of  the  material  and  social 
objects  of  the  convicts  was  what  they  most  coveted,  so  his  favour 
to  them  seemed  to  make  that  advancement  his  chief  aim.  Only 
the  class  of  which  he  was  gaoler  occupied  his  thoughts.  Others 
were  intruders  in  their  domain.  He  was  surprised  at  what 
he  called  "the  extraordinary  and  illiberal  policy  adopted  by 
all  the  persons  who  had  preceded  him"  in  office.  The  man 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour,  and  who  was  made  a  magistrate 
before  Macquarie  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  colony,  was,  at  the 
time,  accused  of  conniving  at  frauds  upon  the  Government. 
While  acting  as  Bligh's  bailiff  he  had  been  fined  £100  for  selling 
(or,  as  he  averred,  lending)  spirits  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  for  distribution  amongst  the  settlers.  To  appoint  such 
a  man  as  magistrate  was  to  insult  the  free  population,  and  as 
the  man's  life  was  notoriously  immoral  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
on  what  plea  the  appointment  could  be  defended,  or  the  man 
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could  be  admitted  to  the  Governor's  private  table.  The  anoma- 
lies of  the  case  were  rendered  more  startling  by  the  fact  that  in 
February  1810,  Macquarie  notified  his  reprobation  of  immorality, 
and  his  intention  to  encourage  only  the  decorous  and  moral. 
Yet  from  January  1810,  until  the  death  of  Bligh's  ex-bailiff,  he 
was  an  intimate  associate  with  Macquarie.  Bligh  himself  could 
hardly  have  recommended  such  favouritism.  When  questioned 
at  Johnston's  trial  in  1811,  as  to  his  conduct  towards  Thomson, 
he  swore :  "  When  he  had  the  impudence  to  address  me  on  other 
subjects  beside  the  little  trust  which  was  confided  to  him,  I 
reprimanded  him  for  it  in  the  severest  manner/' 

It  would  appear  impossible  for  an  officer  in  the  army  to  con- 
sent to  be  the  companion  of  Thomson,^  and  to  wade  through 
degradation  in  defence  of  his  companionship.  But  it  seemed 
to  gratify  Macquarie  to  do  so.  Thomson  died  in  1810,  and 
Macquarie  indulged  two  passions,  by  erecting  a  memorial,  and 
declaring  that  by  having  made  Thomson  a  magistrate  he  had 
"  restored  him  to  that  rank  in  society  which  he  had  lost."  But 
the  vanity  of  the  man  led  him  to  think  that  he  could  create  a 
new  world ;  and,  having  coined  a  foolish  theory,  he  wore  out  his 
life  in  defending  it  when  it  had  miserably  failed,  and  he  himself 
had  become  soured  and  sometimes  savage.  The  next  emancipist 
he  made  a  magistrate  was  notably  immoral,  and  was  eventually 
induced  to  resign  after  many  years,  at  Macquarie's  request.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  Governor's  despatches  it  is  fair  to  him  to 
produce.  He  declared,  in  April  1810,  that  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  "  adopt  a  new  line  of  policy,"  and  had  admitted 
several  of  the  convict  class  to  his  table. 

In  1813,  he  told  Lord  Bathurst,  that  "free  people  should  con- 
sider they  axe  coming  to  a  convict  country,  and  if  they  are  too 
proud  or  too  delicate  in  their  feelings  to  associate  with  the 
population  of  the  country,  they  should  consider  it  in  time,  and 
bend  their  course  to  some  other  country."  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Lord  Bathurst  that  anarchy  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
free.    He  admitted  "  that  the  only  measure  of  mine  "  opposed 

^  The  man  though  shrewd  was  illiterate.  He  was  transported  when 
sixteen  years  old ;  became  a  stonemason's  labourer,  retail  dealer,  builder 
of  small  vessels,  illicit  distiller^  farmer,  and  superintendent  of  convicts 
working  in  his  district  for  the  Government  Most  of  the  facts  about  him 
are  in  Commissioner  Bigge*8  Report 
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is  the  reception  of  convicts  "into  my  society;"  but  incon- 
sequentially declared  in  the  same  despatch  that  his  policy  had 
encountered  opposition ;  adding — 

"Although  the  principal  leaders  who  headed  the  faction  which 
occasioned  so  much  mischief  and  anarchy  in  this  country  (previous  to 
my  arrival)  have  left  it,  yet  the  seeds  of  it  were  so  deeply  sown  that  a 
considerable  part  of  that  factious  spirit  still  exists.  ...  I  must  also 
inform  your  Lordship  that  free  settlers  in  general  (not  excepting  the 
Messrs.  Blaxland)  who  are  sent  out  from  England,  are  by  far  the 
most  discontented  persons  in  this  country.  .  . .  The  best  description  of 
settlers  are  emancipated  convicts,  or  persons  become  free  by  servitude 
who  have  been  convicts." 

The  Secretary  of  State  ought  without  doubt  to  have  foreseen 
the  probable  consequence  of  the  new  "policy"  propounded  with 
so  much  ostentation  by  Macquarie.  By  not  arresting  it  on  the 
threshold  he  made  himself  in  part  an  accomplice.  When  in 
after  times  he  administered  rebuke,  evils  had  grown  to  such 
magnitude  that  the  condemnation  of  Macquarie  wrought  little 
good  in  the  colony  until  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  brought  about  a  total  change.  Macquarie 
was  at  least  disingenuous  in  his  despatches.  He  had  indeed,  in 
explaining  his  general  intentions,  said  enough  to  awaken  Lord 
Bathurst's  suspicions,  but  it  was  unjust  to  recommend  for  high 
office  ex-convicts  to  whose  emancipated  condition  he  called  no 
attention. 

On  two  occasions  he  thus  sinned.  An  assigned  servant  to 
Surveyor-General  Grimes  had  been  employed  in  a  trusty  capacity 
by  that  gentleman ;  and,  though  he  had  no  scientific  knowledge 
except  in  practical  mensuration,  he  was,  during  the  absence  of 
Grimes  in  England,  allowed  to  manage  the  department.  He 
had  been  transported  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  When 
Grimes  resigned  office,  Macquarie,  who  had  admitted  the  assistant 
"  to  his  table,"  appointed  him  Acting  Surveyor-General,  and  was 
disconcerted  when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  appointed  Oxley,  an 
old  companion  of  Flinders,  as  the  new  Surveyor-General.  Mac- 
quarie at  once  appointed  his  prot^gi  Deputy  Surveyor-General 
and  Inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  subsequently  devised  a 
scheme  for  promoting  him  to  the  coveted  office  held  by  Oxley, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  explore  the  interior.     Oxley 
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might  be  lost  Macquarie  urged  that  his  proUgi  should  be 
made  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  "  with  the  immediate  right  of 
succession  to  the  principal  situation  in  the  event  of  its  becoming 
vacant  by  whatever  cause." 

The  despatch  was  silent  as  to  the  civil  condition  of  the 
nominee.  But  the  Australian  wastes  were  not  so  fatal  to  Oxley 
as  Kabbah  to  Uriah,  and  Macquarie's  plot  was  futile. 

In  1818,  in  similar  reticent  or  deceptive  manner,  Macquarie 
again  endeavoured  to  entrap  Lord  Bathurst.  Macquarie  advo- 
cated a  retiring  allowance  to  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  who  desired 
to  give  up  the  office  of  principal  surgeon.  In  succession,  he 
recommended,  without  hinting  that  he  was  an  emancipated 
convict,  "  a  man  of  very  eminent  medical  talents,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  possessed  of  universal  knowledge  .  .  at  present  only 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  medical  establishment."  There  was  an 
obstacle,  in  the  person  of  a  "  first  tod  senior  assistant,"  but  he 
was  defective  in  medical  knowledge,  and  had  bad  eyesight. 
"These  are  my  sole  motives  for  passing  over  Mr.  Mileham." 
That  his  nominee  was  one  of  the  convict  class,  with  whom  he 
intimately  associated,  and  with  whom  he  had  striven  to  compel 
military  officers  to  associate,  Macquarie  did  not  say.  But  Lord 
Bathurst  had  learned  to  distrust  Macquarie's  specious  assertions, 
and  he  appointed  Dr.  James  Bowman  to  the  post,  which  he 
creditably  filled  for  many  years.  The  disappointed  candidate 
wrote  a  violent  letter  to  Bowman,  and  Macquarie  endeavoured 
to  console  his  friend  by  making  him  a  magistrate.  The  chagrin 
of  Macquarie,  and  the  grief  of  the  appointee,  were  aggravated  by 
the  attempted  remedy,  for  Lord  Bathurst  directed  the  removal 
of  the  new  magistrate  from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  But 
if  Macquarie  could  not  coerce  Lord  Bathurst,  he  might  puU 
down  the  pride  of  dwellers  in  the  colony.  It  was  true  that,  as 
Mr.  Bigge  reported,  **  the  civil  and  military  officers  were  in  the 
habit  of  exacting  from  emancipated  convicts  the  same  species  of 
respect  as  they  had  yielded  in  their  former  state  of  servitude." 
The  exception  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  transported  for  shooting 
an  opponent  in  a  duel,  only  proved  the  rule,  for  the  crime  was 
one  of  which  all  persons  in  civil  and  military  life  in  those  days 
ran  the  risk;  and  society  could  not  condemn  itself.  When 
Governor  King,  deserted  by  the  army  officers,  made  Bellasis  his 
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right  hand  man,  they  exhibited  no  coolness  towards  the  instru- 
ment which  foiled  their  eflforts  to  subject  King  to  their  will. 
But  Macquarie's  designs  were  repulsive  to  men  of  honour.  As 
Colonel  of  the  73rd,  he  was  able  to  cause  his  emancipated  friends 
to  be  entertained  at  the  regimental  mess ;  but  when  the  46th 
Begiment  arrived,  Colonel  MoUe  and  his  brother  officers  were  not 
so  compliant.  Long  and  acrimonious  correspondence  reached 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  46th  left  the  colony  without 
abatement  of  their  determination.  When  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden 
prosecuted  the  Governor's  Secretary  for  libel,  the  officers  of  the 
46th  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  Marsden's  reply 
(October  1818)  reveals  the  importance  ascribed  in  the  colony 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  46th.  They  did  for  society  in  Sydney 
what  their  active  comrades  did  for  the  safety  of  life  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

(He  could)  "  never  forget  the  public  service  you  rendered  to  this 
colony  from  the  time  you  landed  to  the  day  of  your  departure,  by 
your  fimmess  and  gentlemanly  conduct  as  British  officers,  and  by  your 
good  and  prudent  example  as  members  of  the  community.  .  .  .  When 
you  first  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  every  barrier  against  licentiousness 
was  broken  down.  There  were  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  who  resolved  to 
stand  their  ground  and  preserve  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  wisest 
and  best  men  consider  essential  as  marking  the  distinction  between  the 
good  and  the  evil.  Had  you  not  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  and 
acted  the  honourable  part  you  did,  the  few  who  were  marked  out  for 
future  conquest  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  stood  out  longer, 
but  must  have  either  yielded  to  superior  force,  or  have  withdrawn  from 
the  colony.  Some  would  not  have  had  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
have  carried  on  a  perpetual  warfare  against  such  unequal  force,  and 
thus  would  not  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  continued 
resistance,  Tou  just  arrived  in  time  to  turn  the  wavering  balance,  and 
to  inspire  the  desponding  with  hopes." 

Many  regiments  bear  on  their  banners  mottoes  telling  of  their 
past  services,  but  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the  scutcheon  of. 
the  46th  could  be  more  nobly  adorned  than  by  the  memory  of 
their  conduct  in  New  South  Wales,  which  smells  sweet  across 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

The  48th  Regiment  arrived,  and  Macquarie  found  Colonel 
Erskine  more  pliant  than  Colonel  MoUe,  but  as  a  body  the 
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officers  were  actuated  by  the  same  sense  of  honour  as  encountered 
him  in  the  46th.  Erskine  agreed  to  join  Macquarie  in  forcing 
an  emancipated  proUgi  upon  society.  The  man  was  welcome 
at  Qovemment  House ;  but  all  was  nought  so  long  as  the  hated 
free  settlers,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  were  not  compelled 
to  meet  him  el8^wherc.  A  Brigade-Major  whose  domestic 
relations  were  of  a  loose  order,  accompanied  the  proUg4  in  call* 
ing  on  the  officers  of  the  48th.  All  the  officers  except  the 
Colonel  and  two  Majors,  his  henchmen,  denied  admittance  to 
their  would-be  visitor.  Erskine,  nevertheless,  at  Maoquarie's 
instigation,  invited  him  to  the  regimental  mess.  The  nature  of 
the  issue  was  fully  understood.  It  was  not  a  question  of  pre- 
serving a  decorous  forbearance  on  casually  meeting  an  improper 
character.  The  man's  character,  whether  good  or  bad,  was 
almost  immaterial.  It  was  to  be  decided  whether  Macquarie 
could  break  down  all  barriers  and  irretrievably  debase  the  free 
element  of  the  population  to  the  level  of  the  convicts,  now 
pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  a  colony  where  he 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  discourage  free  immigration.  To  the 
honour  of  the  junior  officers  they  gallantly  braved  the  vultus 
hvstavUis  tyranni,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  table.  Erskine  pro- 
mulgated an  order  ''  that  no  officer  should  quit  the  table  until 
after  the  first  thirds  were  drank."  To  obey  a  regimental  order 
was  a  duty  which  involved  no  private  complicity.  Macquarie* 
in  1818,  dissatisfied  with  the  officers,  warned  them  on  parade 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  46th,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
proUgd,  uninvited  by  the  officers,  appeared  at  the  mess  as 
Erskine's  guest.  The  officers  did  not  abruptly  depart,  nor  dis- 
play rudeness ;  but  they  so  comported  themselves  that  the  cause 
of  dispute  appeared  amongst  them  no  more.  Macquarie  learned 
that  his  high-handed  tyranny  did  but  evoke  a  sterner  spirit  of 
resistance.  As  the  man  whom  the  officers  thus  repelled  was  the 
same  whom  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  smuggle  into  the 
position  of  principal  surgeon  on  D'Arcy  Wentworth's  retirement, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  indignation  of  the  defeated  plotter 
was  unbounded.  Many  of  the  facts  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bigge's  report  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  the  impetuous  William 
C.  Wentworth  (son  of  D'Arcy  Wentworth)  was  unwise  enough 
to  give  them  further  circulation  by  a  violent  diatribe  in  favour 
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of  Macquarie's  creature  and  his  father's  friend,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  '  Australasia/ 

Another  convict  (who  like  Crossley  was  an  attorney,  and  had 
Ibeen  employed  as  clerk  in  the  Secretary's  office)  was  suffered  by 
Macquarie  to  copy  his  despatches ;  and  to  become  a  sort  of  poet- 
laureate,  never  omitting  to  pay  profuse  compliments  to  Mac- 
quarie, as  the  man  "to  whom  a  grateful  people  fondly  bend/' 
He  was  allowed  publicly  to  read  his  fulsome  odes  at  the 
Governor's  levSes,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  Macquarie's 
parasites.  These  and  similar  instances  were  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Bigge,  and  must  have  been  corrected  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment if  no  graver  complications  had  demanded  redress. 

**  In  referring  to  the  principle  (said  Mr.  Bigge)  by  which  Governor 
Macquarie  has  been  guided  in  introducing  these  individuals  to  the 
society  of  Government  House,  and  in  attempting  and  encouraging 
others  to  adopt  it,  I  can  only  add  the  humble  testimony  of  my 
approbation  to  that  which  has  been  so  unequivocally  expressed  by  the 
Committee  of  Parliament,  that  reported  on  the  state  of  transportation 
in  1812,  and  that  which  was  expressed  in  more  qualified  terms  by  your 
Lordship  in  your  despatch  to  Governor  Macquarie,  3rd  February,  1814." 

Michael  Crossley,  the  adviser  of  Bligh,  was  early  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  Macquarie.  He  was  one  of  those  for  whom  the 
Governor  specially  applied  to  Judge  Bent  for  permission  to 
practise  as  an  attorney.  Bent  declined  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  contrary  to  law.  When  his  assessors  added  their  entreaties 
he  regretted  that 

"  any  gentleman  had  been  found  who  differed  from  him  on  a  point  of 
pure  professional  feeling  and  practice,  and  to  say  that  those  persons  whom 
they  confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  to  their  tables  or  to  suffer  any 
part  of  their  families  to  associate  with,  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
admitted  to  the  situation  of  attorney.  I  do  now  solemnly  declare  that 
I  will  not  admit  as  attorneys  of  this  Court  nor  administer  the  oath  to 
persons  who  have  been  transported  here  as  felons." 

How  Bent  refused  to  open  his  Court,  and  was  eventually 
removed  from  office  by  Macquarie  with  the  sanction  of  the 
•Secretary  of  State,  has  been  told  already.  Though  the  admis- 
sion of  ex-felons  was  not  approved  by  Lord  Bathurst,  he  found 
other  grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Judge.  It  was  prophesied 
at  the  time  that  Macquarie's  victory  boded  ill  for  the  morals 
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of  the  community,  and  Macquarie  remained  in  the  colony 
long  enough  to  see  cause  to  regret  his  patronage  of  Crossley. 
That  stedfast  villain  was,  on  the  23rd  August,  1821,  fined  £50 
for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Such  disappointments  appear  to 
have  soured  Macquarie's  mind.  At  the  close  of  his  career  he 
became  severe  even  towards  the  class  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much ;  and  among  whom  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  crime  had  increased. 

In  March  1821,  twenty-five  men  were  sentenced  to  death  in 
Sydney,  and  the  hanging  of  nineteen  of  them  proved  his  change 
of  opinion,  or  his  temper's  loss.  Soon  afterwards,  when  he  was 
in  Hobart  Town,  ten  men  out  of  twenty-five  (convicted  two 
months  before)  were  ordered  for  execution.  The  acerbity  which 
Macquarie  displayed  in  his  letters  already  quoted  led  him  to 
commit  excesses  which  not  even  his  friends  could  excuse.  Since 
the  framing  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  great  Stephen  Langton,  it 
had  ever  been  the  boast  of  his  English  countrymen  that  only  by 
law  could  even  the  king  deal  with  his  subjects.  "  Nee  super  eos 
per  vim,  vel  per  arma,  ibimus  nisi  per  legem  regni  nostri,  vel 
per  Jttdicium  panum  suorum'*  But  Macquarie  would  be  greater 
than  a  king.  He  had  in  1812  built  a  wall  to  separate  the 
Government  pleasure-ground  from  the  open  space  outside. 
There  was  a  wicket  through  which  the  public  were  admitted 
near  a  lodge  occupied  by  a  constable.  Like  the  primitive  limit 
of  Rome,  the  wall  was  so  low  that  profane  persons  could  easily 
pass  over  it,  and  numerous  breaches  »were  made  by  continual 
trespass.  In  April  1816,  Macquarie  placed  two  men  in  ambush 
to  apprehend  trespassers.  Six  men  and  two  women  were 
caught.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  servant,  and  had  her  mistress's 
child  with  her.  All  were  arrested.  The  servant  was  permitted 
to  take  the  child  home,  and  when  the  mistress  refused  to  let  the 
servant  be  carried  off,  the  chief  constable  threatened  the  mistress. 
All  the  alleged  trespassers  were  lodged  in  gaol.  The  gaoler 
reported  their  condition  to  Macquarie.  One  of  the  men  was  a 
free  immigrant ;  two  were  freedmen ;  and  three  were  convicts. 
Macquarie  ordered  that  the  free  men  and  one  convict  should, 
without  trial,  receive  twenty-five  lashes;  that  the  other  two 
convicts  should  receive  thirty  lashes,  and  that  the  women  should 
be  imprisoned  in  a  cell  for  forty-eight  houis.    Conscious  of  the 
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wrong  directed,  the  gaoler  showed  the  order  to  Wentworth,  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  and  a  leading  magistrate.  The  hold 
D'Arcy  Wentworth  declared  afterwards  that  he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  suppress  the  order,  but  it  was  executed ;  and  there  was 
an  immediate  ferment  in  Sydney.  A  petition  for  Macquarie  s 
recall  was  prepared  Many  of  the  class  emancipated  by  the 
direct  &¥Our  of  Macquarie  joined  in  the  protest  against  his 
arbitrary  audacity.  He,  in  return,  refused  licenses  to  publicans 
in  whose  houses  the  petition  had  been  seen,  and  refused,  with 
opprobrious  epithets,  a  grant  of  land  to  a  freedman  who  had 
signed  it.  But  he  could  not  undo  or  justify  his  act.  The  firee- 
man  and  the  freedmen  who  had  been  flogged,  sailed  to  England. 
The  £act  was  proved  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Prisons  in  1819.  It  was  publicly  denounced 
by  H.  G.  Bennett,  MJP.  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  in 
1820. 

Macquarie,  (replying  to  Mr.  Bennett's  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
of  1819,  and)  generally  justifying  himself  in  a  letter  written  in 
Sydney  in  1820,  and  published  in  London  in  1821 — ^admitted 
that  one  of  the  men,  William  Blake,  had  never  been  a  convict, 
and  that  two  others,  Henshall  and  Beid,  had  become  free ;  but 
he  denounced  them  as  "  far  from  respectable,"  and  thought  them 
"  very  fit  subjects  to  be  made  an  example  ot"  He  did  not  order 
the  punishment ''  hastily,"  or  in  ''  passion  or  anger,"  but 

^  coolly  and  deliberately.  . .  In  vindication  of  myself  for  having  ordered 
these  profligate  men,  though  at  the  time  free,  to  be  corporally  punished, 
1  can  only  say  that  I  did  at  the  time  consider,  and  now  still  remain  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  I  was  legally  authorized,  in  my  capacity  as 
Goyemor-in-Chief  and  first  magistrate  of  this  territory,  on  sach  positive 
and  clear  proof  of  their  guilt  (Macquarie  had  spoken  to  the  appre- 
hending constables),  to  direct  them  to  be  punished  in  this  summary 
manner,  without  any  regular  trial  or  examination  before  a  Court.  •  .  . 
Even  granting  that  it  was  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
legally  wrong,  which  I  do  not  by  any  means  allow,  still  I  maintain  that 
ordering  such  punishment  was  morally  right ;  and  on  this  ground  I 
am  neither  ashamed  nor  sorry  for  the  act"  (But  for)  *\  Mr.  Justice 
Bent  and  a  few  other  factious  discontented  men  of  lower  ranks  in  the 
colony,  all  of  whom  joined  in  making  a  subscription  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  the  pious  advice  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Marsden,  and  other 
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equally  amiable  counsellors,  these  poor  men  never  would  have  thought 
of  quitting  this  country  to  seek  redress  in  England."  ^ 

He  declared  that  the  punishment  inflicted  (19th  April,  1816) 
''  was  so  slightly  laid  on  that  it  was  hardly  felt  by  those  who 
received  it"  Macquarie's  defence,  after  four  years  for  reflection, 
proves  that  if  he  had  ever  valued  the  liberties  of  his  country  his 
perceptions  had  been  corroded  by  the  unhappy  course  of  his 
Government.  That  a  Governor  could  suppose  in  haste,  or  argue 
at  leisure,  that  "  without  any  regular  trial  or  examination "  he 
was  entitled  to  order  freemen  to  be  flogged — was  proof  of  his 
unfitness  for  his  office.  But  the  full  enormity  of  his  offence  was 
not  known  in  England  for  some  time  after  its  perpetration. 
In  days  of  tardy  communication  the  consequences  of  his  illegal 
acts  recoiled  slowly  upon  Macquarie.^  After  a  few  months  he 
removed  Bent  from  office,  and  this  act,  far  from  being  reproved, 
was  in  effect  anticipated  by  Earl  Bathurst,  whose  instructions 
to  remove  Bent  definitively,  crossed  Macquarie's  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  removal,  made  in  December  1816.  But  the  policy 
of  Macquarie  produced  endless  troubles.  One  of  his  favourites 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  enterprise,  and  deemed  his  profits 
encroached  upon  by  the  competition  of  an  American  resident 
named  De  Mestre. 

The  East  India  Company's  charter  prevented  the  English 
subject  from  importing  tea  direct  from  China,  and  it  reached 
him  circuitously  from  Bengal.  The  American  was  under  no 
such  restraint.  But  Macquarie  had  declared  that  the  colony 
was  the  field  for  the  profit  of  the  convict  class.    The  ex-convict 

^  Macquarie*8  language  in  the  coloDy  was  less  measured  than  in  bis  letter 
to  Lord  Sidmouth.  One  of  the  colonists  who  had  signed  the  petition  to 
England  applied  to  the  local  govemment  on  a  matter  of  business.  By 
Macquarie's  command  he  was  told  (November  1816) :  ^  Your  conduct  in 
having  signed  a  petition  lately  sent  from  this  country  by  a  few  despicable, 
factious,  and  malignant  individuals,  and  well  known  to  contain  the  most 
false,  libellous,  and  seditious  matter,  is  an  instance  of  such  unprincipled 
depravity,  that  his  Excellency  can  never  think  you  deserving  of  any 
indulgence  whatever  from  this  Government'* 

*  Mr.  Goulbum's  subsequent  apology  for  Macquarie  was  insane.  He  said 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  in  1812,  reported 
in  such  terms  as  to  show  that  such  punishments  were  extant,  and  that  ^'  as 
no  observation  was  made  on  that  report,  it  was  natural  for  Governor  Mac- 
quarie to  conclude  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  practice." 
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brought  an  action  against  the  American  (under  a  Statute  of 
Charles  II.)  for  trading  in  the  colonies.  The  American  applied 
to  the  Court  for  twelve  months'  time  to  plead,,  in  order  to 
produce  proof  of  the  conviction  of  his  antagonist,  alleging  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  a  good  defence  in  the  action,  which  (he 
averred)  was  prompted  only  by  malice.  Judge  Field  granted 
the  application,^  and  the  proceedings  against  the  American 
ignominiously  perished;  as  did  similar  proceedings  taken  at  a 
later  date  against  a  Frenchman.  The  Court  declared  that  before 
they  applied  the  highly  penal  statute  of  12  Charles  II.  cap.  18,  in 
"  favour  of  tradesmen  who  were  themselves  only  the  creatures  of 
remission  of  sentence,  they  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  they 
had  power  to  try  a  qui  tarn  action,  a  public  penal  action,  two- 
thirds  of  the  fruits  of  which  are  to  go  to  the  King  and  the 
Governor,  under  a  charter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 
sufficient  provision  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  determining  of 
private  causes  between  party  and  party  in  New  South  Wales.*' 
There  was  no  reason,  the  Judge  said,  to  believe  that  the 
Governor  had  authorized  the  action,  and  therefore  he  gave  time 
to  procure  a  certified  copy  of  the  plaintiff's  conviction  of  felony. 
There  was  no  desire  to  prevent  any  convict  from  suing  as 
between  party  and  party,  and  official  records  proved  that  "  one- 
third  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  convicts." 
The  plaintiff  against  De  Mestre  was  one  of  those  whom  Judge 
Bent  had  refused  to  permit  to  practise  in  the  Courts.  He  had 
moreover  special  antipathy  against  Judge  Field,  and  unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted  the  Judge  for  slander  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. The  Judge  took  the  benefit  of  the  Act  which  foiled  his 
assailant  in  the  prosecution  of  the  American.  The  Governor's 
Court  determined  to  give  Field  time  to  produce  the  record  of 
conviction.  The  prosecutor  was  infuriated.  He  felt  for  the 
order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  order  felt  vnth  him.  Its 
position  was  critical. .  Its  right  to  property  was  imperilled  by 
incapacity  to  sue.  When  the  classic  commentator,  who  might 
be  read  for  his  style  as  profitably  as  for  his  legal  lore,  published 
his  great  work  on  the  Laws  of  England,  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  "  a  pardon  must  be  under  the  Great  Seal."    A  war- 

*  He  relied  upon  a  case,  Bullock  against  Dodds,  tried  before  the  King*8 
Bench,  in  1819,  as  to  the  efiEect  of  attainder. 
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rant  under  the  privy  seal,  or  sign  manual,  was  not  ''  a  complete 
irrevocable  pardon."  After  Blackstone's  death  an  Act  was  passed 
(30  George  III.  cap.  47)  which  enabled  the  Crown  to  authorize 
the  Governor  of  a  colony  to  remit  sentences  absolutely  or  con- 
ditionally. But  such  remission  had  only  the  virtue  incident  to 
the  sign  manual;  and  to  make  the  pardon  complete  it  was 
necessary  that  names  of  the  pardoned  convicts  should  be  inserted 
in  the  next  general  pardon  which  might  pass  the  Great  Seal. 
There  'was  one  of  the  freed  class  in  Sydney  who  had  become 
reputed  owner  of  nearly  20,000  acres  in  New  South  Wales.  He 
naturally  took  a  warm  interest  in  defence  of  his  possessions ; 
and  the  ex-convicts  whom  Macquarie  had  "admitted  to  his 
table  '*  were'equally  fervid.  The  bulk  of  the  modestly  disposed 
freedmen  did  not  share  the  presumption  of  Macquarie's  friends 
who  strove  to  force  themselves  upon  an  unwilling  society;  but 
they  were  nervously  anxious  for  indisputable  title  to  the  goods 
which  their  industry  had  gathered  together.  It  was  little  con- 
solation to  them  to  be  told  that  by  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.  cap. 
145,  conniption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  real  property  were 
abolished  (1814),  except  in  cases  of  treason  or  murder.  Many 
of  them  had  acquired  much  property  before  that  Act  provided 
unretrospective  relief.  The  man  whom  Macquarie  had  striven 
to  thrust  upon  the  society  of  the  officers,  and  whom  he  wished 
to  mislead  Earl  Bathurst  to  appoint  as  principal  surgeon;  the 
other  whom  he  wished  in  like  manner  to  foist  upon  the  Survey 
Department;  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  obtained  by 
questionable  arts  from  intoxicated  settlers ;  another  doubly  con- 
victed offender  who  for  robbing  the  King's  stores  had  been 
transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  but  by  thrift  had  become  rich,  and 
had  been  made  by  Macquarie  principal  superintendent  of  con- 
victs (1814)  ;  these  and  others,  styling  themselves  "  emancipated 
colonists,"  petitioned  for  leave  to  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  their 
grievances  and  fears.  Commissioner  Bigge  was  in  the  colony, 
and  the  Governor  consulted  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  meeting  to  be  held.  Bigge  advised  that  the  resolutions  to 
be  proposed  should  be  submitted  in  anticipation  to  the  Governor, 
and  that  the  emancipist  who  had  prosecuted  Judge  Field  should 
pledge  himself  not  to  allude  to  his  quarrel  with  the  Judge. 
Macquarie  obtained  the  pledge;  and,  with  Bigge,  revised  the 
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resolutions.  Judge  Field,  and  Judge-Advocate  Wylde,  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Van  Diemen  s  Land  to  hold  a  Circuit  Court, 
wrote  to  Maoquarie.  They  pointed  out  that  if  the  Governor  had 
consulted  them  they  could  have  demonstrated  that  none  of  the 
civil  privileges  of  the  persons  styling  themselves  "  emancipated 
colonists/'  had  been  affected  by  any  rules  they  had  laid  down, 
and  that  as  tbey  were  about  to  leave  the  colony  for  some  time 
they  took  leave  to  inform  the  Qovemor  of  their  objections  to  the 
meeting,  not  with  a  view  to  oppose  what  his  Excellency  might 
approve,  but  to  absolve  themselves  from  responsibility  for  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  convening  of  such  a  meeting  while 
the  Courts  were  closed.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Bigge  for 
his  information,  by  the  Judges  themselves.  Neither  Maoquarie 
nor  Bigge  apprehended  mischievous  consequences  from  the 
meeting.  The  former  said  the  emancipated  convicts  were 
labouring  under  a  serious  grievance.  Judge  Field  replied.  All 
the  correspondence  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
meeting,  convened  by  the  Provost-Marshal,  was  held  on  the 
23rd  January,  1821.  The  convict  friend  of  Maoquarie,  whom  he 
had  risked  so  much  to  compel  the  officers  of  the  48th  Begiment 
to  receive  at  their  table,  was  in  the  chair.  The  convict  attorney 
whom  he  had  pressed  Judge  Bent  to  admit  to  practise,  and  who 
had  ineffectually  prosecuted  Judge  Field  for  slander,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Macquarie  of  course  received  a  tropical 
shower  of  compliments.  The  aggrieved  attorney-merchant  was 
deputed  with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  carry  complaints 
.to  England.  The  first  did  not  return ;  but  in  1823  Sir  James 
Macintosh  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
him  praying  that  he  might  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  against  two  provisions  in  the  New  South  Wales  Judica- 
ture Bill  then  before  the  House.  The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  not  granted. 

The  admirers  of  William  Charles  Wentworth  might  have 
hoped  that  the  success  of  Sir  J.  Macintosh's  resolution  would 
bring  their  young  champion  into  the  foreground.  After  his 
exploration  in  the  Blue  Mountains  he  had  gone  to  England, 
but  not  before  in  his  youthful  ardour  he  had  satirized  Colonel 
MoUe,  in  a  manner  which  D'Arcy  Wentworth  had  to  explain  for 
his  absent  son  when  the  circumstances  came  to  his  own  know- 
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ledge.^  Unfortunately  the  domestic  associations  of  the  £either 
were  not  such  as  to  allow  the  son  to  take  an  unbiassed  view  of 
the  struggle  between  the  emancipist  and  the  fre€f:  In  the  house- 
hold of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  boasted  of  his  love  of  freedom, 
there  were  slaves  of  his  own  blood  ;  and  though  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth  was  a  high  official  bound  to  administer  the  law,  and  called 
upon  to  maintain  a  standard  of  morality,  he  associated,  and  his 
son  was  necessarily  fetmiliar,  with  members  of  the  class  whom 
Macquarie  delighted  to  honour.  They  scorned  to  be  excluded 
from  any  right,  any  position.  They  demanded  trial  by  jury,  and 
made  outcry  against  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  deport  a 
British  subject.  W.  C.  Wentworth*in  1819  denounced  with 
almost  savage  fury,  but  classic  force,  the  things  which  seemed 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  first  of  Australian  patriots,  then  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  Crude  his  book  might  be,  but  it  was  a 
new  power.  It  must  have  commanded  attention,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  published  while  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bigge  was 

1  The  alleged  lampoon  was  thrown  into  the  barracks.  Mr.  Surgeon 
Foster,  in  the  name  of  the  officers,  advertised  that  a  reward  of  £200  would 
be  given  for  information  leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  author  or  authors 
of  a  paper  **  containing  a  false,  malicious,  and  scurrilous  attack  on  Colonel 
Molle,  both  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and  commanding  officer."  A  report 
was  circulated  that  an  officer  of  the  46th  was  the  author,  and  the  officers 
were  greatly  exasperated. — Bigge's  Reports,  1822-3. 

Macquarie  had  early  noticed  the  capacity  of  young  Wentworth.  He 
made  him,  in  1811,  Deputy  Provost-Marshal,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old,  and,  as  the  Provost- Marshal  was  in  England,  tlie  duties  of  the 
office  devolved  entirely  upon  the  deputy.  Wentw  orth  was  ever  compli- 
mentary to  Macquarie.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  twelve  persons 
appointed  by  a  public  meeting  to  prepare  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
him,  and  a  dinner  to  commemorate  his  assumption  of  the  government  was 
given  in  January  1814,  The  company  was  heterogeneous.  Mr.  Gore,  who 
was  imprisoned  by  the  deposers  of  Bligh,  was  in  the  chair ;  others  who 
were  active  in  deposing  Bligh  were  in  prominent  positions. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  young  Wentworth's  ardour  for  explora- 
tion was  not  abated  during  his  absence  in  England.  In  April  1817  he 
offered,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  to  lead  an  expedition  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Australia  to  the  western — prepared  to  "  perfect  the  object  or  perish  in 
the  effort"  It  is  fortunate  that  the  project  was  not  entertained.  The 
waterless  wastes  of  the  West  would  have  been  impassable  by  any  toil- 
worn  band. 

*  *  A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  Ac*  By  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the  colony. 
London:  G.  and  W.  B.  Wbittaker.     1819^ 
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under  consideration.  The  book  was  not  all  of  one  vein ;  amidst 
his  fulminations  against  the  tyranny  of  Bligh,  his  praise  of 
Macquarie,  an(^  his  unquenchable  ardqur  to  introduce  free 
institutions  into  Australia  from  the  mother  country,  he  thus 
apostrophized  her : 

**  Generous  Britain,  not  more  renowned  in  arts  and  arms  than  in 
mercy  and  benevolence,  may  thy  supremacy  be  coeval  with  thy 
humanity  !  Or  if  that  be  impossible ;  if  thou  be  doomed  to  undergo 
that  declension  and  decay  from  which  no  human  institutions,  no 
works  of  man,  appear  to  be  exempt,  may  the  records  of  thy  philan- 
thropy hold  the  world  in  subject  awe  and  admiration  long  afteif  the 
dominion  of  thy  power  shall  have  passed  away !  May  they  soften  the 
hearts  of  future  nations,  and  be  a  shining  sun  that  shall  illuminate  both 
hemispheres,  and  chase  from  every  region  of  the  earth  the  black  reign 
of  barbarism  and  cruelty  for  ever !  " 

The  various  remedies  which  he  proposed  for  existing  evils 
embraced  the  constitution,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  colony.  They  were  not  adopted.  The 
representations  of  Mr.  Bigge  were  to  prevail. 

The  grievance  of  the  half-pardoned  convicts  was  specially 
redressed.  Mr.  Bigge  reported  that  they  had  just  reason  to  ask 
relief.  The  judgment  of  the  Eling's  Bench  in  1819 — ^which 
declared  that  by  attainder  all  personal  property  and  rights  of 
action  in  respect  of  property  accruing  to  the  person  attainted 
either  before  or  after  attainder  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  and 
that  attainder  might  be  well  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  endorsed  to  the  plaintiff  after  his  attainder — 
was  put  forward  by  Bigge  as  proving  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  New  South  Wales,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
community  consisted  of  persons  who  had  been  attainted.  The 
English  Government  dealt  with  the  subject.  By  the  Act  5  Geo. 
IV.  cap.  84,  passed  in  1824,  it  was  provided  (sec.  26)  that  while 
conditionally  or  incompletely  pardoned  felons  resided  where  they 
were  lawfully  entitled  to  reside,  they  might  "  maintain  any  action 
or  suit  for  recovery  of  any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
acquired "  after  conviction.  They  might  do  so  not  only  in  the 
colony,  but  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  If  the  defendant 
should  plead  or  allege  the  plaintiff's  or  complainant's  conviction 
of  felony,  and  the  plaintiff  could  prove  a  remission  of  sentence 
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by  the  Governor — "and  is  residing  in  some  place  consistent 
therewith  and  with  the  provisions  (5f  this  Act,  a  verdict  shall  pass, 
and  judgment  shall  be.  given  for  the  plaintiff  or  complainant." 
The  difficulty  so  prominent  in  the  colony  had  been  felt  in  the 
mother  country  also.  The  27th  section  enacted  that  in  England, 
Wales,  or  Ireland  such  a  verdict  should  carry  "  treble  costs."  ^ 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Kfarsden  had  from  the  first  declined 
to  associate  on  the  magisterial  bench  with  the  ex-convicts  whom 
Macquarie  placed  there.  The  refusal  gave  dire  offence  to 
Macquarie.  Mr.  Bigge  summed  up  the  cause  of  difference 
between  the  chaplain  and  the  Governor  as  based  on  the  char- 
acteristic firmness  with  which  Marsden  refused  to  lend  himself 
to  Macquarie's  schemes  to  mingle  the  convicted  with  the  free. 
Macquarie  was  not  satisfied  with  proving  that  convicts  were  fit 
to  be  his  own  associates.  He  would  make  others  sit  with  them. 
Within  three  months  of  his  arrival,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication with  Marsden,  he  appointed  (by  a  published  Order) 
Bligh's  ex-bailiff,  Thomson,  and  another  freedman,  as  co-trustees 
of  a  turnpike  road  with  Marsden.  Marsden  promptly  declined 
the  office,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  the  notorious  immorality  of 
the  lives  of  Macquarie's  nominated  freedmen.  Macquarie 
declared  that  he  would  consider  Marsden's  refusal  an  act  of 
hostility  to  his  government,  and  personally  disrespectful.  The 
sturdy  Churchman  still  refused.  His  mind  was  fixed  to  accept 
no  appointment  which  would  degrade  his  office  by  undue 
association  with  the  convict  class  in  the  community.  Macquarie 
told  him  it  was  well  for  him  that  his  appointment  was  civil,  or 
he  might  have  been  tried  by  court-martial.  Thenceforward 
there  was  a  rankling  in  Macquarie's  breast,  although  at  a  later 
date  he  did  not  shrink  from  publicly  thanking  Marsden  for 
magisterial  services  of  a  distinguished  character.  The  capable 
and  pliant  D'Arcy  Wentworth  had  no  scruples,  and  was  appointed 
co-trustee  with  Macquarie's  friends  immediately. 

1  In  Dr.  Lang's  *  History '  he  speaks  of  Barron  Field's  judgment  in  favour 
of  De  Mestre's  application  as  a  denial  of  common  justice,  and  an  "  outrage 
upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  *'  He  does  not  allude  to  Bigge's 
Heport,  to  the  leading  case  before  the  Bang's  Bench  in  1819  (Bullock  v. 
Dodds)  or  to  the  law  passed  in  1824.  If  he  had  seen  them  he  could  hardly 
have  commented  on  Field's  conduct  as  he  did  with  any  hope  of  convincing 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
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When  the  men  and  women  were  unlawfully  dealt  with  by" 
Macquarie's  order  (for  crossing  the  wall  of  the  public  pleasure- 
ground)  Marsden  was  applied  to  by  "the  public  flogger"  to 
attest  a  deposition  as  to  the  facts.  Maoquarie  thereupon  sent 
for  Marsden,  and  upbraided  him  in  presence  of  witnesses. 
Marsden  said  that  as  the  Qovemor  had  ordered  the  punishment 
he  did  not  suppose  he  cared  if  all  the  world  knew  that  he  had 
done  so.  Macquarie  retorted :  "  I  do  not  care ;  but  I  care  for 
your  signature  being  put  to  the  deposition.  In  doing  so  you 
have  been  guilty  of  mutiny,  sedition,  and  other  high  crimes.*' 
Marsden  replied  that  he  had  not  drawn  up  the  statement. 
He  merely  attested.it.  The  Qovemor  read  a  reprimand,  and 
desired  the  chaplain  not  to  set  foot  again  in  Government  House 
except  on  duty.  Marsden  desired  to  retire  from  office  as  a 
magistrate,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  At  a  later  date, 
thinking  his  position  lowered  by  the  release  of  several  prisoners 
sentenced  by  himself  and  another  magistrate  at  Paramatta, 
Marsden  sent  a  written  resignation,  which  was  not  noticed,  but 
was  followed  by  a  copy  of  a  public  Order  dispensing  with  his 
services  as  a  magistrate.  Marsden  applied  for  leave  of  absence. 
A  letter  to  him  assigned  as  a  reason  for  refusal  that  his  absence 
would  be  fraught  with  injury  to  the  colony.  To  Lord  Bathurst 
Macquarie  explained  (May  1818)  that  he  thought  Marsden's 
"  object  was  to  cooperate  in  malicious  attacks  "  upon  Macquarie's 
measures. 

Before  leaving  the  colony.  Macquarie  winged  a  shaft  at 
Marsden  which  rankled  long.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  he 
accused  him  of  severity  as  a  magistrate,  and  of  trafficking  in 
spirits.  The  last  charge  was  easily  refuted.  Marsden  had 
never  purchased  any  spirits  for  sale.  He  had,  like  other 
persons,  bartered  wine  and  spirits  in  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities, and  this  had  been  done  by  other  Governors  as  well  as 
by  Macquarie,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  first  charge  being 
vaguer  was  more  elusory :  but  by  common  consent  was  worthy 
of  credit.  Mr.  Bigge  reported  that  the  sentences  inflicted  by 
Marsden  were  more  severe  than  those  of  other  magistrates. 
Bigge  did  not  impute  the  exceptional  severity  to  harshness  of 
disposition,  but  to  the  "  habitual  contemplation  of  the  depravity 
of  the  people  brought  before  him,"  and  a  sense  that  "  any  other 
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punishment  than  that  which  was  severely  and  corporally  felt  hy 
them  "  was  inefficacious.  When  making  the  charges  Macquarie 
had  miscalculated  his  own  stay  in  the  colony.  His  letter  was 
printed  in  England,  and  copies  were  sent  to  Sydney.  Bigge 
had  departed.  Marsden  awaited  the  arrival  of  Brisbane, 
Macquarie's  successor,  and  then  asked  for  the  explanation  from 
Macquarie  which — "  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  call  upon  him 
for  so  long  as  he  continued  to  administer  the  government/' 
Macquarie  did  not  heed  him.  Marsden,  prepared  to  take  legal 
steps,  wrote  to  Brisbane,  who  induced  him  to  desist.  "  At  that 
period  (Marsden  wrote)  there  were  strong  reasons  of  a  public 
nature  existing  in  the  colony,  which  induced  me  to  relinquish 
my  intended  prosecution  of  (Governor  Macquarie,  contrary  to  my 
own  judgment."  The  militant  chaplain  wrote  nevertheless  to 
England  to  ask  his  friends  to  institute  a  suit  there.  Macquarie, 
meanwhile,  published  a  statement  which  Marsden  eventually 
answered.  He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  vindicate  himself 
against  a  greater  than  Macquarie, — William  C.  Wentworth, — 
who,  in  a  third  edition  of  his  '  Australasia,'  attacked  Marsden 
and  defended  Macquarie,  with  cultured  but  coarse  vehemence. 

"Crafty, — ^rancorous, — vindictive, — turbulent,  and  ambitious 
priests-canting  hypocrite,"  ^  were  among  the  epithets  hurled  at 
the  already  venerable  and  venerated  head  of  the  chaplain ;  and 
Wentworth  complained  that  Wilberforce  had  been  duped,  when 
in  glowing  terms  he  extolled  Marsden  as  a  moral  hero  whose 
name  was  dear  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity.  Marsden 
did  not  shrink  from  a  contest  with  the  youthful  giant.  He 
inquired,  through  his  solicitor,  if  Wentworth  was  the  author  of 
the  work  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  Wentworth  laconic- 
ally answered  :  "  I  decline  furnishing  the  information  which  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  has  sought  through  you."  The  confident 
Marsden  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  press.  He  published  in 
London,  "  An  Answer  to  certain  calumnies  in  the  late  Governor 
Macquarie's  pamphlet,  and  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Wentworth's 
account  of  'Australasia.'"'    He  included  in  it  a  testimonial 

^  Long  years  afterwards  Joseph  Hume  borrowed  the  term  '  turbulent 
priest'  to  apply  it  to  the  devoted  Christian,  G.  A.  Se]wyn,  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand.  The  phrase  was  not  original,  and  the  application  was 
untrue. 

*  London.    J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly.    1826. 
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from  representatives  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  vindicat- 
ing him  from  certain  charges  which  Wentworth,  on  erroneous 
information,  had  made  respecting  Marsden's  conduct  towards  a 
Mr.  Crook,  connected  with  the  Society.  The  charges  were 
described  as  "untrue  and  infamous."  The  charge  made  by 
Macquarie  as  to  Marsden's  severity  was  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  serious  occurrences  during  Brisbane's  government,  and  mainly 
for  that  reason  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  it. 

While  Macquarie  was  intoxicated  with  vanity,  and  arrogating 
to  himself  the  power  to  flog  a  free  Englishman  without  even  a 
form  of  trial,  his  follies  were  not  frilly  known  in  England.  But 
the  man  Blake  went  thither  to  show  his  stripes.  "Civis 
BoTnanuB  sum.  I  am  a  poor  labourer ;  but  have  you,  gentlemen 
in  England,  no  sympathy  for  my  wrongs  ? "  Both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  there  were  men  to  denounce  the  injustice  and 
demoralizing  policy  of  the  Governor.  Wilberforce  was  no  mean 
champion  of  Marsden.  The  fiery  Brougham  resented  the  invasion 
of  liberty,  which  without  a  trial  subjected  free  men  to  the  lash. 
The  lame  defence  of  Mr.  Goulbum  was  puflFed  aside.  There 
could  be  no  serious  opposition  to  inquiry.  The  cruelty  of  which 
Macquarie  had  been  guilty  was  not  the  only  motive  for  granting 
it.  His  patronage  was  as  debasing  as  his  enmity.  General 
reasons  would  have  demanded  interference,  but  the  outrage 
upon  William  Blake  in  1816  must  be  deemed  a  prime  cause  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bigge  to  conduct  a  searching 
inquiry  as  to  the  government  of  New  South  Wales.  Maoquarie's 
friendship^  for  the  convicts  was  also  borne  in  mind.  Lord 
Castlereagh  himself,  in  moving  for  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
Gaols,  &c.  (1  March,  1819),  gave  utterance  to  the  thought  of 
many  minds  when  he  spoke  of  the 

1  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Macquarie  wrote  (1820) :  "  If  the  free 
settlers  are  not  well  disposed  towards  the  population  of  the  country  which 
they  have  selected  ....  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  they  do  not  deserve 
a  settlement  here  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
every  man's  office  who  accepts  of  a  civil  appointment  in  this  colony,  to 
come  here  with  the  full  determination  of  holding  out  every  encouragement 
to  the  reformation  of  the  people,  hy  associating  with  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  regard,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  ever  been 
free."  The  misfortune  was  that  Macquarie  deemed  "  worthy  of  regard  " 
those  who  were  by  no  means  moral. 
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"  cessation  of  that  salatary  tenor  with  which  transportation  from  this 
country  was  formerly  accompanied."  "  It  would  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
even  in  justice  to  Botany  Bay,  whether  the  period  had  not  arrived 
when  it  might  be  relieved  &om  being  the  resort  of  such  characters  as 
had  hitherto  been  sent  to  it,  and  might  be  permitted  without  inter- 
ruption to  follow  the  general  law  of  nature  by  a  more  rapid  approxi- 
mation to  that  state  of  prosperity  to  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  every 
part  of  the  world  was  destined  to  arrive." 

However  blunderingly  Castlereagh  might  speak,  he  could 
think,  and  these  words  were  the  knell  of  Macquarie's  encourage- 
ment of  the  convict  as  against  the  free.  The  petitions  of  the 
emancipists  to  Parliament  were  hardly  judicious.  They  assumed 
the  tone  of  injured  men.  They  vaunted  their  numbers,  their 
possessions,  and  declared  that  they  had  raised  the  colony  to  its 
existing  prosperity.  They  vied  with  Macquarie  in  praising 
themselves.  The  preliminary  proceeding  was  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Bigge's  Reports  were  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1822  and  1823.  He  recommended  the 
cessation  of  the  large  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  towns ;  that  free 
settlers  should  be  encouraged  by  grants  of  land ;  and  that  con- 
victs should  be  assigned  as  servants  to  them  in  the  country 
districts.  The  better  to  classify  the  convicts,  the  formation  of 
out-stations  on  the  coast,  at  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port 
Bowen,  was  suggested.  In  the  main  the  Government  adopted, 
or  tried  to  adopt,  their  Commissioners  advice,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  able  and  painstaking  reports,  and  could  not  but 
influence  opinion  and  legislation. 

Three  reports  (ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed)  embraced 
the  whole  condition  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1819,  had 
denounced  the  system  under  which  duties  had  been  collected. 
Wentworth's  book  had  condemned  it  as  illegal,  and  declared  that 
on  an  appeal  from  the  magistrates  even  the  Civil  Courts  of  the 
colony  would  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  so..  In  reply  to 
Brougham  Mr.  Qoulbum  admitted  that  on  a  late  occasion  several 
persons  had  refused  to  pay  the  duty;  that  Lord  Bathurst  had 
referred  the  matter  to  the  law  officers ;  and  that  '*  only  within 
the  last  fortnight"  those  functionaries  had  delivered  their 
opinion  that  the  duties  were  illegal. 

The  Act  59  Qeo.  III.  cap.  114,  was  immediately  passed  (12tb 
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July,  1819),  indemnifying  all  Governors  and  other  personp  acting 
under  theih  as  regarded  the  past,  and  staying  proceedings  against 
them  until  1st  January,  1821.  Till  that  day  the  Qovemor  was 
empowered  by  the  new  Act  to  levy  any  of  the  duties  previously 
existing,  but  not  to  raise  the  amount,  though  he  might  discon- 
tinue a  duty.  He  was  also  empowered  to  levy  an  excise  duty 
on  spirits.  The  Acts  1  Geo.  IV.  cap.  62,  and  1  and  2  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  8,  continued  the  law  of  1819 ;  and  the  3rd  Qeo.  IV.  cap.  96, 
(30th  March  1822),  continued  the  duties,  gave  power  to  impose 
fresh  duties  on  spirits  and  on  tobacco,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  oa 
all  other  goods  until  1st  January,  1824.  A  maximum  of  fifteen, 
shillings  per  gallon  on  spirits,  four  shillings  per  lb.  on  tobacco^ 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  vcUarem  on  other  goods,  was  laid  down 
for  the  limit^  of  the  Governor's  discretion.  He  might  reduce 
and  revive  duties^  He  was  to  account  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Bigge's  report  bore  immediate  fruit  in  this  Act  as  regarded 
import  duties  on  wool,  bark  extract,  and  timber  in  England. 
He  had  shown  how  discouraging  these  duties  were  to  the  colony. 
From  6th  January,  1823,  to  5th  January,  1826,  it  was  to  have 
been  3d.  per  lb.,  and  after  the  5th  January,  1826,  no  less  than 
6d.  per  lb.  By  8  Geo.  IV.  cap.  96,  it  was  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  lb.  on  wool,  the  product  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  duty 
on  bark  and  timber,  similarly  produced,  was  abolished  for  ten 
years  after  the  1st  January,  1823. 

Something  more  than  revenue  required  to  be  dealt  with,  how* 
ever,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Judicature  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  cap. 
96  (19th  July,  1823),  remodelled  the  whole  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. A  Governor  was  no  longer  to  be  arbitrary.  The 
English  Government  determined  to  reverse  Macquarie's  policy 
of  discouraging  the  free  element  of  the  population.  Immi- 
gration  of  firee  settlers  was  earnestly  promoted.  Such  a 
community  would  require  the  law  to  be  administered  in 
conformity  with  English  constitutional  usage.  The  first  pro* 
vision  of  the  Act  was  the  authorizing  the  formation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  necessary  powers 
of  a  Court  of  Recofd. 

The  clause  (4)  which  created  a  jury  of  "  seven  commissioned 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  "  was  hotly  contested 
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in  the  House  of  CommonB,  but  was  carried  by  the  Qovemment, 
maugre  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  efforts  to  substitute  the  words 
*'  a  jury  of  twelve  men  duly  qualified  to.  serve."  The  House  was 
80  little  alive  to  the  importance  of  its  work  that  the  Government 
cared  to  do  no  more  than  retain  forty-one  supporters  to  ensure 
a  quorum,  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  could  muster  only  thirty  on  his 
side,  amongst  whom  were  Wilberforce  and  James  Scarlett.  In 
actions  at  law  the  Chief  Justice  was  to  be  aided  by  two 
assessors ;  but  the  parties  might  require  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 
The  juror  was  to  be  a  freeholder  of  not  less  than  50  acres,  or  a 
householder  in  a  dwelling  of  not  less  than  £300  value  in  the 
colony. 

The  eighth  clause  enabled  the  Crown  to  cause  trial  by  jury 
to  be  **  further  introduced  and  applied."  Appeals  were  granted 
in  cases  exceeding  £500.  The  (Governor  was  to  hold  "the 
Court  of  Appeals,"  and  in  appeals  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  the 
Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales  was  to  assist  him.  Appeals 
to  His  Majesty  were  to  be  regulated  by  charter,  and  various 
clauses  made  ancillary  provisions  as  to  rules  and  regulations. 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  provided  for  (sec.  19),  with  power 
"  to  take  cognizance  in  Courts  of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  as  in 
England  so  far  as^  the  circumstances  and  condition  "  of  the  colony 
might  "  require  and  admit"  By  the  20th  clause  the  Oovemor 
was  empowered  to  institute  a  Court  of  Bequests  for  cases  under 
£10,  to  be  tried  by  a  Commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  a 
salary  awarded  in  lieu  of  all  fees,  &c.  Insolvent  estates  were 
dealt  with.  The  Council  which  Macquarie  dreaded  was  created. 
The  24th  clause  enabled  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  legislative 
l>ody, — a  Council  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  five  in 
number.  The  members  were  entitled  to  enter  on  the  minutes 
their  dissent  from  any  project  of  law;  but  if  one  or  more 
members  agreed  with  him,  the  Governor  could  (entering  his 
reason  on  the  minutes)  put  the  law  in  operation  pending  the 
pleasmre  of  the  Crown.  In  case  of  rebellion,  or  actual  insur- 
rection, the  Governor  could  make  and  promulgate  Orders-in  face 
of  the  dissent  of  the  whole  of  the  CounciL  By  the  26th 
clause  the  Crown  had  power,  with  advice  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  make  and  establish  any  law  or  ordinance  whioh  the  whole,  or 
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a  major  part,  of  the  Qovemor's  Council  had  dissented  from. 
By  the  27th  no  tax  or  duty  could  be  imposed  except  for  local 
.purposes,  and  the  purpose  was  to  be  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
enactment.  By  the  28th  the  power  to  levy  duties  given  by  59 
Geo.  III.  cap.  114,  was  made  perpetual  By  the  29th  it  was 
required  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  certify  that  any  projected 
law  was  not  repugnant  to  general  law  before  the  Grovemor  could 
lay  it  before  his  Council.  The  Governor  could  only  fill  vacancies 
in  his  Council  ad  interim.  Various  details  were  embodied  in 
other  clauses.  The  34th  dealt  with  the  important  subject  of 
pardons  under  the  great  seal.  Errors  had  occurred.  Some 
Governors  had  not  dCily  sent  the  names  of  pardoned  persons  for 
confirmation  in  England.  All  instruments  of  pardon  by 
Governors  were  now  made  of  the  same  efifect  as  if  they  had 
been  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  sufficed  to  make  valid  a  pardon  by  the  Governor.  Re- 
transportation  was  provided  for.  Convicts  under  sentence,  and 
convicted  in  New  South  Wales  of  an  offence  ^punishable  by 
.transportation,  might  be  detained  in  New  South  Wales  or  its 
dependencies  for  the -same  term  for  which  they  might  have  been 
transported.  To  assist  the  escape  of  a  felon  was  a  misde- 
meanor,^ and  vessels  were  prohibited  from  visiting  ports  set 
apart  at  convict  stations.  The  Merchant  Seamen's  Act  was 
extended  to  the  colony.  Contracts  to  serve  in  it  were  made 
lawful,  and  the  contracts  might  be  enforced  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  before  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Speaking  generally,  this  Act  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  Law  was  substituted  for  caprice.  In  the  last 
resort  a  Governor  was  still  uncontrolled  on  the  spot,  but  the 
forms  imposed  upon  him  in  making  Orders  brought  about  t 
graver  and  more  methodical  mode  of  action  than  could  exist 
under  former  Governors.  The  military  gave  place  finally  to  the 
civil  authority.  Another  change,  not  made  in  terms  by  the 
new  Act,  was  enforced  by  the  instructions  to  Governors.  The 
pampering  of  the  convict  class  was  to  be  discontinued.    Con- 

^  A  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review  *  had  suggested  that  as  the 
Americans  continually  went  with  ships  to  carry  away  convicts  from 
Australia,  it  would  sare  trouble  to  give  them  over  to  them  in  the  first 
instance. 
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victions  for  forgery,  mutiny,  and  rebellion  were  no  longer  to  be 
passports  to  the  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  King. 
Officers  in  the  army  were  no  more  to  be  coerced  into  social 
relations  with  the  convict  associates  of  a  Governor.  Macquarie's 
ill-appointed  magistrates  had  disappeared  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  The  English  Government,  which  had  expended 
four  millions  sterling  in  founding  the  colony,  was  indeed  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  and  especially  in  controlling  the  class, 
for  whose  coercion  and  not  exaltation  they  had  spent  so  much. 
When  a  Governor  and  an  officer  in  the  army  yielded  to  the 
fascinations  of  graduates  in  crime,  it  was  high  time  to  redeem 
the  colony,  and  to  enable  it  to  hold  up  an  innocent  head  before 
the  world.  Free  settlers  were  to  be  encouraged.  Grants  of 
land  were  to  be  made,  and  convicts  were  to  be  assigned  to  them 
m  proportion  to  the  land  they  held.  The  commerce  of  the 
colony  was  to  be  promoted,  and  the  English  import  duties  on  its 
products  were  to  be  lightened  or  abolished. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  English  Govem- 
Inent.  Before  giving  them  legislative  shape  Macquarie  was 
recalled,  and  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  Like  his  predecessors,  Macquarie  had  contended 
by  Proclamations  and  Orders  against  numerous  difficulties.  A 
few  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  objects  of  a 
Governor's  care,  and  of  the  life  of  the  colony. 

Some  murderers  had  been  executed.  Marsden's  magisterial 
activity  had  led  to  their  apprehension.  Macquarie,  in  an  Order, 
to  be  read  during  Divine  Service  at  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and 
Windsor,  thanked  the  chaplain  for  his  ''able,  firm,  and  un- 
wearied exertions  as  a  magistrate." 

The  increase  of  population  during  Macquarie's  long  rule,  and 
the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Governor,  furnished  a  strange 
mixture  of  notifications  in  his  '  Gazette.'  They  were  published  to 
tell  the  inhabitants  that  if  they  did  not  repair  the  streets 
opposite  their  places  he  would  tax  them  and  do  the  work,  but 
hoped  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  protect  the  tank-stream 
from  pollution;  to  prevent  forestalling;  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  the  "  high  offence  of  buying  any  com  or  other  victuals  in 
any  market  and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market  or  within 
four  miles  thereof;"    to  advise  -"more  decent  clothing"  of 
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some  persons  he  had  seen  during  a  late  "extensive  tour  of 
inspection ;  "  to  regulate  the  landing,  the  duty  on,  and  the  sale 
of,  spirits ;  to  establish  tolls,  pounds,  and  markets ;  to  widen  the 
streets,  and  invite  people  to  remove  back  their  enclosures, 
"houses  in  the  way  being  re-erected  at  the  public  expense ; "  to 
compel  the  yoking  and  ringing  of  pigs ;  to  destroy  ''  degenerate 
and  useless  dogs;"  to  guard  the  Government  Domain  from 
damage  to  soil  or  shrubs  "  on  pain  of  prosecution  for  felony ; " 
to  cause  registration  of  carts  and  waggons ;  to  prevent  giving 
wheat  to  "  dogs,  pigs,  or  cattle  until  the  next  harvest  shall  be 
secured;"  to  prevent  grantees  from  selling  their  land  within 
five  years  of  the  deed  of  the  date  of  grant;  to  warn  persona 
to  whom  cattle  were  allotted  from  the  Qovemment  herds  that 
they  should  not  sell  them  within  three  years,  and  to  caution 
intending  purchasers  that  the  cattle  were — ^for  that  period — 
"  considered  the  real  property  of  the  Crown ; "  to  announce  that 
cattle  not  distinctly  marked,  joining  the  Qovemment  herds, 
would  be  considered  Government  property ;  to  exhort  suflferers 
from  floods  at  the  Hawkesbury  to  remove  their  habitations  to 
the  high  grounds  which  his  Excellency's  "solicitude  for  their 
welfare  had  marked  out  for  their  secure  retreat ; "  to  promulgate 
his  observations  after  his  tours,  in  one  of  which  he  said  of  the 
site  of  Gteorge  Town  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  of  that 
**  enchanting  situation  an  adequate  description  cannot  be  given ; " 
to  publish  the  General  Order  of  the  court-martial  on  Colonel 
Johnston  "for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  troops 
serving  in  this  colony; "  to  tell  the  disobedient  that  if  they  did 
not  present  their  receipts  for  grain  and  food  delivered  to  the 
Government  by  a  certain  day  they  would  be  "  paid  in  copper 
coin  for  the  receipts  so  overheld ;  '*  to  point  out  that  the  gallery 
of  the  church  was  extended,  and  that  he  "  confidently  hoped  all 
excuse  for  not  attending  Divine  worship  was  done  away;"  to 
regret  that  an  officer  of  very  high  rank  in  the  civil  service 
(from  "  motives  of  delicacy  "  unnamed)  had  refused  to  pay  the 
toll  authorized  by  a  Proclamation  of  1811,  and  to  declare  that 
all  except  those  exempted  by  Macquarie  must  pay ;  to  offer  a 
free  pardon  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  malicious 
libel  (or  Pipe)  which  was  thrown  into  the  barracksj,  and  which 
maligned  the  46th  Regiment* 
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For  these  and  many  other  purposes  Macquarie  used  the 
columns  of  the  *  Sydney  Gazette/  over  which  his  secretary  was 
elisor.  After  his  long  reign,  and  the  palpable  failure  of  his 
plan  to  cultivate  virtue  by  honouring  vice,  Macquarie  would 
perhaps  have  retired  gladly  from  his  thankless  office.  But 
under  the  circumstances,  removal  was  a  sore  blow  to  him.^  He 
remained  in  the  colony  after  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had,  on  the 
1st  December,  1821,  assumed  the  government,  and  he  fondly 
contemplated  the  public  buildings  he  had  erected.  His  farewell 
to  his  favourites  must  have  been  strange. 

^  John  Macarthur,  writing  to  his  son  in  London  (1820):  ^*  You  talk  of  the 
present  Governor  coming  home.  Take  my  word,  he  will  never  oome  unless 
ordered.  ...  In  our  present  state  his  distinguished  convict  friends  are  the 
majority,  and  their  voices  preponderate  in  every  public  question.  .  .  . 
What  labours  has  the  new  Governor,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  perform  I 
I  maintain  it  would  be  easier  to  fimnd  five  colonies  than  to  reform  this. 
He  roust  have  unlimited  authority,  with  power  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
sUble." 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Governor  Brisbane. 

When  Governor  Brisbane  arrived  in  November,  1821,  the  old 
form  of  Government  existed,  although  no  one  doubted  that  its 
days  were  doomed.  Under  such  circumstances  he  abstained 
from  active  innovations.  He  was  fond  of  science  and  promoted 
exploration.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  when  he  undertook  the  Government  he  collected 
astronomical  books  and  instruments,  and  engaged  Messrs.  C. 
Rumker  and  James  Dunlop  to  act  as  astronomers  in  the  colony. 
Many  observations  were  made  by  himself,  and  in  1835  a  cata- 
logue (of  7385  stars)  made  from  observations  at  Paramatta  gave 
to  the  world  the  results  of  the  labours  during  the  period  1822 
to  1826.  His  observatory  was  built,^  and  a  regular  series  of 
observations  was  commenced  on  the  2nd  May,  1822.  The  colony 
to  which  he  went  was  no  longer  a  cramped  area  bound  in  by 
rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  was  extended  to  the 
inviting  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  plains  beyond  them. 
On  the  Macquarie,  and  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Hunter  river, 
to  Liverpool  Plains  on  the  Nammoy  watershed,  herds  of  cattle 
began  to  roam.  But  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  desired  to  distinguish 
his  reign  by  further  discoveries  to  the  south.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Alexander  Berry  of  Shoalhaven,  who  recommended  him  to  enlist 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  the  intrepid  youth  who 
had  pierced  through  the  forests  of  Bargo  Brush  and  Sutton 
Forest,  and  discovered  Goulbum  and  Breadalbane  Plains.  The 
Governor  wished  to  land  a  party  at  Western  Port,  and  let  them 
find  their  way  to  Sydney  overland.     Hume  dissented  firom  this 

^  Feeble  efforts  had  been  made  at  a  very  early  date.  Lieutenant 
Dawes  in  1788  erected  '^a  small  observatory"  on  the  crest  of  Dawes' 
Point 
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plan,  but  volunteered  to  start  from  Lake  George  overland  to 
Western  Port.     After  much  delay  a  party  was   formed.     Mr. 
Hovell  who,  as  a  sailor,  was  thought  useful  in  taking  observations, 
obtained  leave  to  accompany  Hume ;  and  both  of  them  had  to 
find  their  own  servants  and  horses,  the  Government  only  pro- 
viding a  tent,  two  tarpaulins,  six  pack-saddles,  some  clothing 
and  ammunition.     A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  nature  of 
the  country  which  lay  before  them,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
steer  straight  to  Western  Port.     After  crossing  the  deep  gorge 
through  which  the  Muri-umbidgee  runs  near  Yass,  other  rivers 
similarly  winding  under  the  base  of  steep  mountains  would  have 
to  be  encountered :  on  the  left  Mount  Kosciusko  and  his  kindred, 
on  the  right  other  mountain  masses  nearly  as  high ;  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cordillera  being  contorted  in  many  windings  and 
twistings,  and  no  straight  course  being  practicable  for  man  or 
beast.     In  such  a  country,  observations,  however  correctly  taken, 
could  not  have  enabled  the  travellers  to  adhere  to  a  given  course ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  Mr.  Hovell  could  take  no  observa- 
tions, his  instruments  being,  he  said,  defective.     It  was  well 
that  Hume  was  able  to  guide  the  party  without  any  observations 
but  those   which   his  eyes   could   make.     Mr.  Hovell  was  an 
obstruction.     Nay,  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  men  to  turn 
back ;  and  as  Hume  had  three  men,  and  Hovell  three,  Hume 
could  exercise  no  control   over  half  of  the  party.     As  they 
journeyed  they  came  in  sight   of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and 
Hume  bore  westward  to  his  right  to  skirt  the  mountain  system 
which  he  justly  deemed  impassable  by  his  party.     Hovell  affected 
to  desire  to  proceed  straightforward,  and  his  men  were  compelled 
to  accompany  him.     Fortunately  his  heart  failed  him,  and  one 
of  his  three  men  succeeded  in  discovering  Hume's  track,  and 
following  it  to  the  place  where  Hume  had  camped.     The  Hume 
(or  Murray)   river  was  named   and  crossed;   the  Mitta  Mitta 
was  reached.     Hovell  advised  the  men  to  go  no  further.    The 
tarpaulin  was  all  but  worn  out ;  how  could  they  return  when 
their  only  method  of  crossing  these  swollen  rivers  was  by  its 
means  ?     Hume  persisted,  declaring  that  if  the  tarpaulin  failed 
he  would  kill  a  bullock  and  make  a  boat  of  its  hide  rather 
than  fail  to  reach  Bass's  Straits.     Similar  discouragement  was 
similarly  overborne  by  Hume,  although  near  Mount  Disappoint- 
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ment  he  had  to  yield  so  far  as  to  consent  to  turn  back  unless  in 
two  or  three  days  the  prospect  should  improve.  He  was  rewarded. 
On  the  13th  December,  1824,  he  descried  the  open  land  to 
the  west  of  Port  Phillip.  The  scrub  through  which  he  had 
been  cutting  his  way  with  axes  had  disappeared.  Open  forest 
and  downs  were  between  him  and  the  sea.  He  reached  Corio, 
where  Oteelong  now  stands,  and  there  learned  the  names  of 
places  from  the  natives.  The  name  of  the  bay  was  Greelong. 
On  the  18th  December  he  started  homewards,  crossing  *'  Iramoo  "* 
downs  between  the  Werribee  and  Saltwater  rivers,  shortening 
his  homeward  path  in  many  places,  and  cheering  the  men  by 
telling  them  when  they  would  intersect  their  former  tracks,  and 
never  telling  them  wrongly.^    On  the  return  journey  Hume  saw 

^  The  details  of  the  journey  have  often  been  pablished,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  between  the  respective  friends  of  Hume  and 
Hoveil.  When  they  were  at  Port  Phillip  Hovell  thought  they  were  ai 
Western  Port,  but  Hume,  fortified  by  a  recollection  that  his  old  travelling 
companion,  the  Surveyor  Meehan,  had  told  him  there  were  islands  at 
Western  Port,  contended  that  they  were  at  Port  Phillip.  That  he  did  not 
conceal  his  opinion  on  the  point  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  when  in  1828-9 
(before  any  other  observer  had  revisited  Port  Phillip)  he  accompanied 
Captain  Sturt  to  the  Darling  river,  he  repeated  his  contention.  Captain 
Sturt  accordingly  wrote  (and  his  book  was  printed  before  any  other  visitor 
had  been  to  Port  Phillip) :  *'  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  made  Port  Phillip 
or  Western  Port.  Mr.  Hume,  whose  practical  ezperienoe  will  yield  to  that 
of  no  man,  entertained  a  conviction  that  it  was  to  the  former  they  descended 
from  the  neighbouring  ranges ;  but  Mr.  Hovell,  I  believe,  supports  a  con« 
trary  opinion."  This  record  is  decisive  as  to  'Hume^s  opinion.  On  the 
return  of  his  expedition,  however,  in  1825,  he  made  no  official  contention 
on  the  point ;  and  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  practical,  and  Hovell  as  the  scientific  explorer.  No  one 
would  have  paid  attention  to  Hume*s  opinion  as  to  degrees  of  longitude. 
They  had  started  for  Western  Port,  and  Hovell  said  they  had  reached  it 
Hovell  had  literary  friends  to  support  him,  and  it  was  assumed  that  Western 
Port  had  been  visited.  Hume  yielded  to  the  assumption  in  his  ofiicial 
communications  at  the  time,  and  they  have  been  quoted  as  an  argument 
against  his  having  entertained  the  opinion  which  he  privately  maintained, 
and  which  Sturt  fortunately  recorded.  In  1837,  Dr.  Bland,  a  friend  of 
Huvell,  compiled  a  new  edition  of  the  first  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
with  Hoveirs  aid.  When  in  after  years  Hume  found  his  claims  as  an 
explorer  under-rated  by  HoveU's  busy  friends,  he  published  (1866)  a 
'  Brief  Statement  of  Facts,'  in  which  he  reiterated  that  his  *'  conviction  was 
that  we  had  reached  Port  Phillip."  Hovell  published  a  '  Reply  *  to  the 
statement,  but  threw  no  light  upon  the  facts.  One  result  of  the  dispute 
was  to  elicit  from  other  survivors  of  the  expedition  a  consensus  of  opinion 
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a  tribe  of  natives  on  the  Hume,  visited  their  camp,  and  was  well 
received  by  them.  Some  of  the  names  conferred  by  Hume  are 
still  extant:  viz.  the  Ovens  river;  the  Goulbum  river,  and 
Mount  Disappointment.  He  called  a  mountain  Mount  Went- 
worth,  but  it  has  since  been  known  as  Mount  Macedon,  a  name 
given  to  it  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  for  the  absurd  reason  that 
it  would  consort  well  with  Port  Phillip,  named  after  Governor 
Phillip.  The  Hume  river  was  long  known  by  that  name, 
but  when  Sturt  saw  its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee  he 
(unknowing  that  it  was  the  Hume)  called  it  the  Murray,  and 
Sturt's  nomenclature  is  followed  in  the  charts. 
.  Tardy  recognition  was  accorded  to  Hamilton  Hume  in  Victoria 
in  1872,  when  the  mountain  mass  containing  Mount  Disappoint* 
ment  was  called  after  him,  the  Hume  Range.  He  lived  to 
know  the  fact,  and  to  ezjMress  his  gratification  to  the  person 
by  whose  means  the  change  had  been  pressed  upon  the  Survey 
department  of  the  colony.  The  new  country  thus  discovered 
could  not  be  occupied  at  once.  The  nearer  interior  could 
absorb  all  and  more  than  all  the  multiplying  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  colony.  Some  extension  was  needed,  however.  A  strictly 
penal  settlement  was  required.  In  1821  Port  Macquarie  was 
temporarily  occupied  as  the  home  of  the  doubly  convicted  or 
re-transported;  and  iu  18^3  Surveyor-General  Oxley  sailed  in 
the  cutter  '  Mermaid '  to  survey  Port  Curtis  and  Moreton  Bay, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  convict  establishments,  in  pur* 
suance  of  Mr.  Bigge's  recommendations,  which  had  been 
approved    in    England.^     On    the   way    he    landed    at    Port 

that  to  Hume  only  its  success  was  due,  and  letters  to  that  purport  were 
publistoed  in  1872  after  a  pamphlet  by  the  author  of  this  work  on  the 
*  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip,'  had  called  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  received  grateful  recognition  from  Hume,  who  was  not  at 
the  time  personally  known  to  him. 

^  About  the  same  period  Newcastle  at  the  Hunter  river  waa  abandoned 
as  a  penal  settlement  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bigge's  advice  (P.P.  19th  June, 
1882,  p.  165).  The  convicts  were  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  Port  Mac- 
quarie, but  eventually  were  removed  furtl^er  from  the  free  settlements 
to  Moreton  Bay,  it  being  a  portion  of  Bigge's  plan  that  they  should  be 
remote  from  the  free  population,  but  on  the  coast  where  supplies  could  be 
landed  easily  and  ^whence  escape  was  difficult  Brisbane  threw  the  port 
open  to  trade.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  obtained  the  privilege 
of  working  the  ooal-mines  olose  to  the  9bore,  and  free  settlers  q>read 
rapidly  over  the  distriet    But  though  it  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement, 
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Macquarie,  when  Captain  Allman  of  the  48th  Begiment,  an 
old  Peninsular  officer,  was  commandant.  The  natives  were  well 
treated  bj  Allman.  Strict  discipline  and  neatness  characterized 
the  little  settlement.  Mr.  Uniacke,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Oxley's  journey,  reported  that — "whenever  (as  fiequently 
happens)  any  of  the  prisoners  attempt  to  escape  into  the  woods 
they  are  instantly  pursued  by  some  of  the  (natives  employed  as) 
black  police,  who  possess  a  wonderful  facility  in  tracing  them, 
and  being  furnished  with  arms  they  seldom  fsdl  to  bring  them 
back  alive  or  dead."  Oxley  examined  the  country  at  Port 
Curtis,  from  Bustard  Bay  to  Mount  Laroom,  and  submitted  his 
opinion  that  it  was  not  an  eligible  site  for  a  penal  settlement. 
It  would  not,  he  thought,  "afford  subsistence  or  supply  the 
means  of  profitable  labour  for  a  large  establishment,"  and  scarcity 
of  timber  for  building  and  roofing  would  cause  great  difficulties 
if  an  establishment  even  "  on  the  smallest  scale  "  were  formed. 

The  expedition  which  was  declared  to  have  been  sent  in 
pursuance  of  Bigge's  recommendation  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  penal  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  where  Lieutenant  Miller 
was  the  first  Commandant  for  a  brief  period.  His  successor; 
Captain  Bishop,  remained  but  a  short  time.  The  third  Com* 
mandant.  Captain  Logan,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  He  ruled  from  1825  until  October  1830,  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  natives,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  convicts,  although  Logan  was  accused  of 
cruelty  to  the  natives  himself.  Governors  Brisbane  and  Darling 
had  visited  Moreton  Bay.  Captain  Logan's  remains  were  taken 
to  Sydney  and  interred  with  military  honours  at  Garden  Island. 
Other  military  commandants  succeeded  until  it  was  determined 
to  abolish  the  penal  settlement,  and  establish  a  free  one,  settlers 
(Patrick  Leslie  and  others)  having  taken  their  flocks  overland 
to  Darling  Downs,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Brisbane. 

After  turning  back  from  Port  Curtis,  Oxley  sailed  southwards 
and  anchored  off  Moreton  Bay.  A  party  of  natives  was  seen 
approaching.     The  foremost  man  was  less  dark  than  his  com- 

convicts  were  employed  in  ironed  gangs  there  as  in  many  other  places. 
Their  special  occnpation  was  in  fonning  a  mole  to  connect  Nobby's  Island 
with  the  mainland  along  a  line  of  rocks  which  existed.  The  settlement  was 
once  called  Kingstown,  and  Brisbane  attempted  to  revive  the  name,  but  the 
name  Newcastle  prevailed. 
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pamons.  He  hailed  the  Europeans  in  English.  He  was  wild 
with  delight ;  and  on  that  day  but  little  could  be  gathered  from 
him.  Oxley,  however,  gave  presents  to  his  friendly  entertainers. 
The  man  was  Thomas  Pamphlet,  one  of  four  men  who  had  sailed 
from  Sydney  some  months  before  in  a  small  craft  bound  to 
Illawarra.  Driven  fchey  knew  not  whither,  they  thought  them- 
selves at  the  south  of  Sydney,  and  after  twenty-four  days 
sufifering  from  thirst,  of  which  one  man  died,  they  ran  their  boat 
on  shore  and  found  water.  Their  boat  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
They  marched  northwards  with  the  hope  of  finding  Sydney. 
They  fell  in  with  natives  who  treated  them  kindly.  "  Their 
behaviour  to  me  and  my  companions  had  been  so  invariably 
kind  and  generous  that,  notwithstanding  the  delight  I  felt  at  the 
idea  of  once  more  returning  to  my  home,  I  did  not  leave  them 
without  sincere  regret."  From  Pamphlet  Oxley  learned  that  a 
river  was  near.  He  explored  it  for  some  days,  and  was  satisfied 
that  "  it  afforded  every  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  would  result  to  the  colony  by  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  on  its  banks."  He  named  it  the 
Brisbane;  and  thought  it  "must  derive  its  waters  &om  some 
part  of  the  S.  W.  interior,"  perhaps  from  a  lake,  the  "  receptacle 
of  those  interior  streams  crossed  by  me  in  1818 ;  but  whatever 
may  be  its  origin  it  is  by  far  the  largest  fr^sh-water  river  in 
New  South  Wales." 

Governor  Brisbane  lost  no  time  in  occupying  the  place  thus  com- 
mended, and  the  penal  settlement  just  mentioned  was  formed 
immediately.  There  was  apprehension  at  this  time  with  regard 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  French.  The  re-occupation  of  Norfolk 
Island  under  an  order  from  Lord  Bathurst  ^  might  be  looked  upon 
as  aidant  to  Bigge's  recommendations  for  control  of  convicts. 
But  a  despatch,  17th  January,  1824,  requesting  the  Admiralty  to 
send  a  ship  of  war  "  without  delay  "  to  take  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  all  Australian  territory  on  the 
north-west  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  can  bear  no  such  con- 
struction. The  Admiralty  promptly  sent  Captain  J.  J.  Gordon 
Bremer  in  H.M.S.  *  Tamar '  to  perform  the  task.  He  selected 
(1824)  a  site  which  he  called  Fort  Dundas,  at  Melville  Island. 
The  natives  there  were  at  first  peaceable,  but  were  soon  pro- 
1  Despatch,  22nd  July,  1824. 
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yoked,  made  hostile,  and  shot.  The  settlement  was  maintained 
for  four  years,  but  was  abandoned  in  March  1829.  Another 
settlement,  which  was  formed  by  Captain  Stirling,  R.N.  (of 
H.M.S.  '  Success  0  in  1827,  at  Fort  Wellington  in  Raffles  Bay,  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  mainland  to  the  east  of  Melville  Island,  was 
also  abandoned  in  1829,  the  expectation  of  commerce  with  the 
visiting  Malays  having  been  disappointed,  and  the  assertion  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
time.  The  expedition  which  Brisbane  planned  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  territory  between  Sydney  and  Western  Port,  and 
which  Hume  successfully  conducted, — being  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  its  results, — has  been  first  described.  In  the  south  also 
there  had  been  some  suspicion  that  the  French  had  covetous 
designs.  Brisbane,  always  eager  to  promote  science,  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Allan  Cunningham,  Botanical  Collector 
for  the  Royal  Grardens  at  Eew.  Cunningham  was  indebted  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  for  his  appointment.  He  prosecuted  his  researches 
by  accompanying  explorers.  He  was  with  Oxley  on  the  Lachlan 
river  in  1817.  He  was  the  companion  of  Captain  Phillip  Parker 
King,  RN.  in  the  voyages  undertaken  in  the  '  Mermaid '  and  the 
'  Bathurst '  to  complete  the  maritime  and  coast  surveys  of  Flind- 
ers. He  conducted  scientific  expeditions  himself.  In  1822  he  led 
one.  In  1823  with  five  men  he  led  another.  He  determined  to 
explore  the  country  between  Bathurst  and  the  Plains  (Liverpool), 
which  Oxley  had  discovered  in  1818.  Travelling  eastward  he  was 
rejoiced,  after  skirting  the  cordillera  where  the  affluents  of  the 
Hunter  river  are  divided  from  those  of  the  Nammoy,  to  detect 
and  to  pierce  the  rugged  mountains  at  the  gap  which  he  called 
Pandora's  Pass.  Like  other  explorers  (and  notably  Sturt  in  the 
Stony  Desert),  Cunningham  was  unconscious  that  the  firowning 
mountains  whose  secret  he  wrung  from  them  at  the  Pass  he 
named,  and  whence  he  scanned  the  wide  luxuriance  of  Liverpool 
Plains,  had  other  boons  to  confer.  At  the  sources  of  the  Gk)ul- 
bum  river  (not  veiy  far  from  the  spot  where  Cunningham 
crossed  it),  the  mountain  barrier  declines  its  crest,  and  the 
traveller  may  pass  from  eastern  to  western  waters  with  ease. 
Lawson  (the  companion  of  Wentworth  and  Blaxland,  in  1813) 
had  in  a  journey  from  Bathurst  seen  and  named  the  Qoul- 
bum,  before  Cunningham  passed  and  admired  its  grassy  glades, 
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Increasing  knowledge  of  the  natural  pastures  stirred  the 
settlers  to  send  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  newly-found  lands. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Qovemment  to  free 
settlers  contrasted  strongly  with  the  animosity  displayed 
towards  them  by  Maoquarie.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  raise  up 
a  class  of  respectable  owners  of  substantial  properties. 

Macquarie  had  been  jealous  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of 
the  interior.  He  allowed  no  one  to  depasture  stock  in  the  "  new 
country  "  without  a  special  authority  from  himself.  He  did  not 
perceive  wh&t  was  afterwards  clear  to  the  keen  intellect  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  that,  so  long  as  the  Government  might  retain 
the  freehold  for  sale  at  a  fitting  price,  it  was  beneficial  to  all 
that  the  annual  grasses  should  be  converted  into  a  means  of 
prosperity.  But  he  could  not  watch  his  ever-widening  frontier; 
and  a  class  of  men,  many  of  them  labourers  who  had  been 
convicts,  strayed  across  it,  and,  in  secluded  gullies,  built  huts, 
planted  gardens,  and  kept  a  few  cattle,  whose  numbers  were 
unnaturally  increased  by  theft.  Nor  were  cattle  the  only 
objects  of  rapine.  These  lawless  occupiers  were  called 
''squatters."  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  years  the  term 
was  transferred  to  all  those  who  lawfully  occupied  Crown  lands 
under  temporary  licences,  which  were  readily  granted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  to  the  free  settlers  who  migrated  to  the  colony 
after  the  departure  of  Macquarie  and  the  publication  of  the 
reports  of  Bigge. 

Brisbane  made  no  effort  to  prevent  injustice  and  brutality 
towards  the  natives.  Settlers  who  were  disposed  to  treat  them 
kindly  could  do  so.  Those  otherwise  inclined  did  as  they  listed. 
In  June  1824,  Brisbane  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he 
proposed  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Bathurst  to  coerce  the 
natives  who  had  been  committing  outrages.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  convict  servants  of  the  settlers  had  provoked  them. 
But  he  did  say  that  seven  of  those  servants  had  been  slain. 

In  August  he  proclaimed  martial  law  ''in  all  the  country 
westward  of  Mount  York."  Accordingly,  in  all  that  country 
the  natives  were  shot  like  wild  beasts.  The  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  comer.  The  '  Sydney  Gazette '  (80th  September)  published 
an  account  of  the  killing  of  sixteen  blacks  by  an  overseer  and 
two  stockmen.    Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  offered  for  the 
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capture  of  "  Saturday."  He  was  taken  after  violent  resistance. 
Six  men  secured  him  after  breaking  a  musket  into  pieces  while 
handcuffs  were  put  upon  him.  After  four  months  of  authorized 
atrocity  martial  law  was  revoked  by  proclamation,  and  the 
shepherds  who  had  fled  in  wild  terror  to  Bathurst  returned  to 
their  avocations  when  the  dreaded  black  leader, "  Saturday," 
had  been  removed.  It  appeai*s  that  "Saturday"  had  secured  a 
few  muskets  to  aid  him. 

At  Liverpool  Plains,  whither  some  settlers  had  proceeded,  an 
aSray  took  place,  provoked  by  some  of  the  whites,  but  resulting  in 
a  general  attack  by  the  natives,  in  which  many  of  them  were  shot/ 
Fearful  that  by  some  other  channel  the  Qovemment  might 
learn  something  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  encounter,  one  of  the 
principals  reported  his  version  of  it;  and  to  the  disgrace  of 
Brisbane  and  the  British  name  a  letter  was  written  regretting 
that  the  affray  had  taken  place,  and  adding  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  inform  the  Qovemment  of  such  an  occurrence  when 
unfortunately  it  took  place. 

However  good  might  be  the  intention  of  a  proprietor  he  could 
not  control  the  men  whom  he  sent  with  his  flocks  and  herds. 
Many  of  his  servants  were  criminals  of  the  worst  class.  Their 
lust,  their  fear,  their  hatred,  and  revenge,  made  them  indiscrim- 
inate in  offending  and  taking  the  lives  of  the  natives,  who,  with 
their  wooden  weapons,  avenged  themselves  when  they  found 
opportunity. 

A  letter  from  Bathurst,  published  in  the  '  Australian '  news- 
paper in  Sydney  (October  1826),  furnishes  proof  that  the 
Qovemment  received  warning  of  the  nature  of  the  strife  in 
which  they  took  part 

'^  The  natives  lament  very  much  the  death  of  their  women  and 
children  that  were  killed  by  our  people.  ...  I  here  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  that 
took  place,  unfortunately,  between  us  and  the  aborigines,  and  I  do 
attribute  the  loss  on  both  sides  to  the  impudent  and  cruel  conduct 
of  some  of  our  people.  .  .  •  Settlers  should  never  be  allowed  to 
arm  their  servants  and  go  after  them.  It  is  only  defensive  measures 
that  can  be  justified  against  them." 

One  of  Brisbane's  measures  had  a  more  lasting  result  than 
was  contemplated  at  the  time.     The  corps  of  mounted  police. 
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established  to  repress  the  natives,  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  bodies  ever  known 
in  the  repression  of  crime.  The  officers  were  officers  of  the  line, 
and  were  made  magistrates  of  the  territory.  The  men  were 
volunteers  admitted  into  the  corps  from  infantry  serving  in  the 
colony.  None  but  the  active  and  hardy  cared  to  embrace  the 
new  mode  of  life.  None  but  those  who  bore  good  characters  in 
their  regiments  were  accepted.  They  were  in  fact  picked  men 
from  the  British  army.  Their  discipline  aided  their  courage, 
and  they  were  a  terror  to  ill-doers.  Their  deeds  of  daring  in  the 
capture  of  bushrangers  would  form  a  narrative  as  stirring  as  any 
romance.  Like  the  knights  of  old,  they  scorned  the  odds 
arrayed  against  them;  but  working  as  they  did  amongst  a 
community  prone  to  harbour  criminals,  their  intelligence  and 
cautiousness  were  sharpened,  and  they  joined  to  miUtaiy  dis- 
cipline the  activity  and  wariness  of  guerilla  warfare.  They 
knew  every  by-path  and  mountain  track.  Some  were  excellent 
riders,  and  all  were  sufficiently  expert  on  horseback  in  the  days 
when  the  convict  bushranger  was  himself  inexpert  Every- 
where they  were  welcome  amongst  the  free  settlers,  and  amongst 
that  class  of  emancipists  which  retained  no  sympathy  with  crime. 
A  military  traveller  recorded  his  admiration  of  them.  They 
were  subject  to  military  discipline  and  law.  While  serving  in 
the  corps  they  were  retained  as  supernumeraries  on  the 
regimental  roll.  On  the  removal  of  their  regiments  they  were 
transferred  to  the  relieving  detachment.  Their  dress  was  a 
light  dragoon  uniform.  They  carried  sabre,  carbine,  and  pistols. 
Commencing  their  career  in  1825  with  two  officers  and  thirteen 
troopers,  they  consisted,  in  1839,  of  nine  officers,  one  serjeant- 
major,  and  156  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  Qovemor 
Darling  added  considerably  to  their  numbers  in  1830,  to  repress 
bushranging,  then  rife  in  the  colony.  In  an  evil  hour,  after 
they  had  done  the  State  good  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  political  manoeuvrer,  in  order  to  incommode  the  Qovemment, 
persuaded  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  take  steps  which  led  to 
their  disbandment,  and  within  a  few  years  the  colony  sufifered 
from  the  almost  unchecked  outrages  committed  by  a  new 
generation  of  bushrangers. 

Sir  Thomas   Brisbane   freely  granted  to  reputable  persons 
VOL.  I.  r  p 
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licences  to  depastare  live  stock  on  Crown  lands.  The  licences 
were  revocable  at  six  months'  notice ;  but  though  incidentallj 
they  asserted  the  control  of  the  Government  over  waste  lands, 
their  main  purpose  was  to  determine  who  might,  and  who  might 
not,  be  privil^ed  to  establish  a  home  removed  from  the  eye 
of  the  administrators  of  the  law. 

The  confirmation  of  Macarthur's  predictions  as  to  the  quality 
of  wool  which  Australia  could  yield  without  aid  firom  artificial 
food  or  shelter  for  sheep,  and  the  knowledge  that  Macquarie's 
disfavour  would  no  longer  repress  firee  settlers  desirous  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  family  prosperity,  not  only  stimulated  the 
immigration  of  families,  but  promoted  the  formation  of  a  large 
association — the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 

Members  of  Parliament,  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  other  notabilities  took  shares.  The  proposed  capital  was 
one  million  sterling.  To  promote  the  outlay  of  so  much  money 
in  the  colony  the  Qovemment  promised  a  grant  of  a  million 
acres  of  land.  The  land  selected  was  at  Port  Stephens  and  its 
vicinity,  and  at  Liverpool  Plains.^ 

The  Company  imported  valuable  stock,  and  incurred  much 
expense  in  improving  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  colony* 
But  convict  labour  is  not  cheap  labour,  and  a  large  Company  is 
always  the  prey  of  some  of  its  servants,  or  the  scapegoat  of 
their  mistakes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  shareholders  derived 
good  interest  from  their  capital.  They  soon  made  arrangements 
with  the  Colonial  Qovemment  in  order  that  they  might  take 
over  the  coalworks  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Home  Qovemment 
gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  raise  coal  in  the  colony 
for  thirty-one  years.  The  right  was  eventually  waived  (1847), 
but  was 'not  abused  in  the  mean-time.  Men  of  high  character 
were  selected  as  managers^  and  exercised  their  tmst  in  no  sordid 
manner.  Amongst  them  were  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  and  Admiral  P.  P.  King,  the  son  of  the  early  Qovemor 
of  the  colony. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  was  dated  in  November  1824, 
but   Lord  Bathurst  did  not  transmit  full  instructions  to  the 

1  At  Port  Stephens,  Gloucester,  &c.,  437,102  acres ;  at  the  Peel  river,  &c., 
313,298 ;  and  at  Warrah,  249,600 ;  besides  1960  granted  at  Newcastle  in 
excess  of  the  promised  million. 
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Qovernor  on  the  subject  until  May  1825.  He  had,  in  1823, 
directed  him  to  grant  ten  thousand  acres  to  Mr.  Potter  Macqueen, 
with  a  reservation  of  an  additional  quantity  of  like  extent  to  be 
given  on  the  occupation  of  the  block  first  granted. 

Brisbane  made  himself  unpopular  with  some  persons  by 
abruptly  discontinuing  the  practice  of  receiving  into  the  public 
stores  wheat  and  maize  at  fixed  prices.  His  predecessors  had 
adhered  to  it  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  grain  and  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  settlement  once  reduced 
almost  to  the  point  of  starvation,  and  frequently  to  low  diet. 

Maugre  the  practice,  prices  fluctuated  alarmingly.  After  the 
great  flood  of  1806  it  is  recorded  that  seven  pounds  sterling  were 
paid  for  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat.  But  for  the  accumulated  store  in 
the  Qovemor's  hands  the  famine  in  the  land  might  at  that  date 
have  been  severe,  although  the  existing  flocks,  herds,  and  poultry 
might  have  warded  off  at  great  sacrifice  the  terrors  of  1790. 

Macquarie,  in  1813,  ordered  that  the  shameful  waste  of  grain 
in  the  previous  year  should  not  be  repeated,  and  that  no  wheat 
should  "  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  dogs,  pigs,  or  cattle  of  any 
description."    "Man  only  should  use  it  in  times  of  scarcity." 

Though  the  harvest  was  reaped  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  this  Order,  Macquarie  again  (February  1814)  upbraided  the 
settlers  for  not  supplying  the  King's  stores  "in  the  present 
alarming  season  of  scarcity."  He  would  show  no  lenity  to  any 
debtors  who  held  back.  Brisbane  announced  that  he  would 
receive  (not  all  that  might  be  brought  but)  the  quantity  abso- 
lutely required  by  the  Government.  To  supply  troops,  gangs  of 
convicts,  and  various  establishments,  much  was  needed ;  but  the 
settlers  had  more  on  hand.  A  panic  ensued.  Former  dearths 
of  food  had  been  converted  into  a  dearth  of  food-buyers.  The 
Governor  was  blamed  by  many  who  were  incapable  of  reflecting 
whether  he  was  in  fault. 

Crown  land  and  agriculture  in  the  colony  attracted  attention 
in  England  as  well  as  on  the  spot ;  and  early  in  1825  Lord 
Bathurst  addressed  the  Governor  in  a  discursive  despatch, 
embracing  the  subjects  of  surveying,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  counties  and  hundreds. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Brisbane  arrived  in  the  colony  before 
the    English    Government    had    received    any   report    from 
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Commissioner  Bigge.  The  Act  4  Geo.  lY.  cap.  96,  which  was 
passed  in  July  1823,  to  provide  for  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  been  described 
already.  Its  operation  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution.  Lord 
Bathurst  forthwith  wrote  long  despatches  to  explain  the  Act 
and  Bigge's  Beport  on  which  it  was  founded.  Colonel  Geoige 
Arthur,  a  capable  man,  was  to  succeed  Sorell  in  Van  Diemen  s 
Land.  The  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales  was  to  be 
Francis  Forbes,  who  had  filled  a  similar  office  in  Newfound- 
land. Barron  Field,  who  was  superseded  by  the  new  order  of 
things,  sailed  to  England  (February  1824)  a  month  before  Forbes 
arrived  in  the  colony.  Saxe-Bannister  was  Attomey-GeneraL 
Forbes  landed  "under  a  salute"  on  the  8th  March,  1824.  He 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  open  the  Court  on  the  17th  May, 
1824,  and  held  it  accordingly,  under  the  new  Charter  of  Justice. 

After  the  disposing  of  the  causes,  Judge- Advocate  Wylde  took 
occasion  to  animadvert  with  asperity  upon  passages  in  Bigge's 
Beport  which  alluded  to  Wylde,  and  had,  amongst  other  matters, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Attorney-General  to  pre* 
pare  indictments  and  to  prosecute.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
enable  the  Judge  '*  to  abstain,  as  Mr.  Judge- Advocate  Wylde  has 
latterly  done,  from  all  preliminary  cognizance  or  investigation 
in  criminal  cases.  .  .  <  " 

The  diatribe  only  deserves  mention  here  because  Wylde 
assumed  a  position  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contention  of 
Governor  Bligh  in  1808  about  the  functions  of  Atkins,  and 
with  arguments  put  forward  on  Bligh's  behalf  at  the  court- 
martial  on  Johnston  in  1811. 

"  The  Judge-Advocate,  therefore,  lb  only  one  of  the  seven  jorois  who 
compose,  and  have  committed  to  them  as  a  Court  of  Record,  the  whole 
jurisdiction  as  to  law  and  fact,  determining  both,  it  is  known, 
by  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  Judge-Advocate 
has  in  truth  no  especial  or  other  power  than  any  other  juror  {sic) 
of  the  Court."  1 

One  short-lived  consequence  of  the  Constitution  Act  of  1823 

^  Reading  Wylde' s  words  one  wanders  back  to  1808,  and  wonders 
whether,  if  Governor  King's  earnest  request  for  a  legal  adviser  had  been 
complied  with,  Bligh  would  have  escaped  deoosition,  and  the  colony  much 
trouble. 
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deserves  attention,  although  it  has  heen  unobserved  by  many 
writers.  Juries  were  created  under  it,  by  an  interpretation  of 
questionable  value  put  upon  it  by  Forbes.  The  decision 
involved  the  formation  of  grand  juries,  and  the  dilemma  in 
which  one  of  their  findings  placed  the  Qovemor  and  the  Chief 
Justice,  forms  a  singular  episode  during  Brisbane's  government. 
Although  it  involves  some  anticipation  of  future  events,  an 
important  point  connected  with  trial  by  jury  deserves  special 
mention  here.  By  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  4  Qeo.  lY.  cap. 
96,  all  criminal  trials  were  held  before  a  military  jiiry.  The 
sixth  section  left  civil  cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chief  Justice 
and  two  assessors,  or  if  the  litigants  so  desired,  before  a  jury  of 
twelve.  The  19th  section  enabled  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  to 
be  held,  but  was  silent  as  to  impanelling  juries  thereat.  As  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  substitute 
common  for  military  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  ought  to 
have  been  plain  that  in  the  inferior  Courts  the  Parliament  had 
not  desired  to  substitute  them.  But  as  the  19th  clause  provided 
no  specific  machinery,  Forbes  resolved  to  torture  its  silence  into 
consent.  He  made  known  his  opinion,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances civil  juries  could  be  impanelled  for  purposes  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  magistrates  recoiled  from  a  position 
which  would  confound  the  emancipist  class  with  the  free  in 
criminal  trials,  and  vainly  protested  to  the  Qovemor.  The 
dispute  occupied  some  time,  but  in  October  1824,  Forbes 
decided  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  command  the  magistrates  to 
hold  sessions  and  summon  a  jury.  He  urged  that  although 
magistrates'  commissions  sprung  from  the  Crown,  their  duties 
were  prescribed  by  common  la'w,  and  the  statute  being  silent  as 
to  Quarter  Sessions  practice,  the  principles  of  common  law 
ought  to  be  resorted  to.  His  friends  argued  that  he  was  con- 
sulted in  drafting  the  Bill,  and  ought  to  know  what  was 
intended  to  be  included  in  it :  but  his  decision  was  an  evident 
straining  of  the  letter  to  coerce  the  spirit  in  order  to  suit  his 
own  views.  The  8th  section  of  the  Act,  which  provided  that 
the  King  might  further  extend  the  system  of  trial  by  civil  jury, 
proved  clearly  enough  (even  if  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  amendment 
had  not  been  rejected),  the  manner  in  which  Parliament  intended 
to  legislate.    The  Chief  Justice  was  not  the  King,  and  if  he  had 
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any  hand  in  framing  the  8th  section,  he  did  his  work  clumsily 
there,  if  he  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  King  was  needed 
to  do  what  he  was  himself  prepared  afterwards  to  do  as  Chief 
Justice. 

On  the  14th  October,  1824,  the  magistrates  were  called 
upon  to  show  cause  (the  King  v.  the  Magistrates  of  Sydney) 
why  they  should  not  issue  their  precepts,  &c.,  and  proceed  to 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  according  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  England,  and  trying  the  same  by  jury.^  The 
Solicitor-General,  after  hinting  that  the  rule  was  merely  sought 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  "  Court  upon  a  most  important  clause 
of  the  Judicature  Act,"  argued  on  behalf  of  the  magistrates  that 
there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the  Courts  of  the 
colony  founded  by  special  enactment,  and  those  existing  on  the 
ancient  ^foundations  in  England.  The  law  expressly  directed 
(for  the  Supreme  Court)  trial  by  a  Judge  and  seven  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  while  it  gave  the  King  power  to  introduce 
trial  by  jury  at  a  convenient  season.  As  trial  by  ordinary  jury 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  how  could  it  be  con- 
tended that  Parliament  desired  to  entrust  the  Courts  of  Sessions 
with  power  to  establish  such  trial  ?  In  sessions,  and  out  of 
sessions,  magistrates  exercised  divers  powers  by  law,  sufficient 
both  for  administration,  and  for  proof  that  the  formation  of 
juries  was  not  essential.  The  Attomey-Qeneral  replied  for  the 
Crown,  that  unless  the  Court  of  Sessions  could  convene  juries, 
free  persons  could  not  be  tried  at  all;  and  that  the  English 
practice  must  be  resorted  to  unless  expressly  restrained.  Who 
was  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  qualification  in  the  19th 
section  of  the  Act,  that  it  was  the  Governor's  function  to  appoint 
Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions,  with  "power  and 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  ...  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  said  colony  shall  require  and 
admit  7 "  The  Court  must  do  so.  It  meant  no  more  than  that 
they  could  not  deal  with  laws  inapplicable  to  the  colony,  excise, 
poor  laws,  &c.    The  Chief  Justice,  whose  friend  Sir  James 

^  Through  the  kindness  of  H.  F.  Gamer,  Esq.,  of  Victoria,  whose  valuable 
collection  of  colonial  publications  and  MSS.  was  celebrated,  and  whoao 
liberality  in  imparting  their  contents  was  unbounded,  I  am  able  to  quote 
from  the  MS.  notes  of  Forbes,  of  which  Mr.  Gumer  had  a  copy.  I  lament 
that  his  death  in  1883  has  prevented  his  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  kindness. 
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Mackintosh  had  failed  to  mould  the  Act  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  suit  his  views,  was,  in  his  own  Court,  master  of  the 
situation.  The  application  for  the  rule  was  "  a  convenient  way 
of  raising  the  question."  He  reviewed  the  law  as  it  stood  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act ;  he  quoted  numerous  text-books  on  the 
institution  of  Courts  generally,  and  on  Prerogative.  At  any  rate 
there  were  '*no  eaypresa  negative  words  restraining  Trial  by  Jury." 
The  argument  of  policy  was  "  at  best  weak  against  law."  "  The 
policy  in  this  case  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
weight  is  in  fe-vour  of  trial  by  jury."     He  granted  the  mandamus. 

If  Sir  James  Mackintosh  could  have  foreseen  the  facility  with 
which  a  defeated  draftsman  could,  as  Chief  Justice,  engraft  new 
principles  upon  an  Act,  he  would  probably  have  spared  himself 
some  labour  in  Parliament. 

The  success  of  Forbes  seemed  at  first  complete,  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  he  hastened  the  permanent  establishment 
of  such  civil  juries  as  he  longed  for.  The  free  settlers  were 
alarmed  and  angry.  A  trick  of  interpretation  ought  net 
(they  said)  to  revolutionize  the  constitution,  and  pervert  the 
administration  of  justice  by  subjecting  it  to  the  voices  of  ex- 
felons.  Another  interpretation  foiled  the  Chief  Justice.  «The 
19th  section  of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  .created  the  Quarter 
Session  Courts,  seemed  to  qualify  their  powers  by  reference 
to  ''the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  colony."  If  the 
newly-arrived  Chief  Justice  would  not  heed  that  condition,  the 
magistrates,  who  knew  it  better  than  he,  determined  to  do  so. 
They  obtained  the  opinion  of  Saxe-Bannister,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  framing  the  lists  of  jurjrmen  confined  them  to 
persons  who  had  never  been  convicted.*  The  attempt  of  Forbes 
to  confound  the  free  with  the  emancipist  was  thus  thwarted ; 
and  the  juries  confined  to  the  former  class  seem  to  have  given 
general  satisfeiction.  W.  Wentworth  himself,  at  a  public  meeting 
in  1827,  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  We  have  already  had  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  two  years'  experience  of  Trial  by 

^  It  may  be  worth  recording  that  on  the  Ist  November,  1824,  the  Grand 
Jary,  in  parsaance  of  a  requisition  from  the  SherifiE,  met  at  nine  o^clock  in 
the  morning.  Face  to  face  with  novel  duties,  they  deliberated  and 
adjourned  to  the  following  day.  Fourteen  were  selected  from  the  panel, 
and  a  charge  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Stephen,  who  was  Solicitor-General 
and  CommiBsicmer  of  the  Court  of  Bequests. 
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England  to  mfloence  the  debates  on  the  Bill  of  1828,  which 
became  law  as  9  Geo.  lY.  cap.  83. 

HuskiflBon  brought  in  the  Bill  in  April  Sir  James  Mackin* 
tosh,  on  the  day  set  down  for  the  second  reading,  presented 
petitions  from  certain  ^gentry,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of 
New  South  Wales/'  praying  for  popular  repres^itation  and  trial 
by  jury.  Huskisson  pointed  out  that  of  a  total  population  of 
49,000,  there  were  only  18,000  free  settleis,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  show  that  the  concessions  asked  for  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage, and  not  a  boon  to  the  colonies.  On  the  second 
reading  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  complained  that  the  trial  by  jury  at 
Quarter  Sessions  previously  existing  was  abolished  by  the  new 
BilL  Huskisson  retorted,  that  though  it  had  been  tried  it  had 
"  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  been  found  altogether  inap- 
plicable. The  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  the  machinery 
of  that  valuable  institution  could  be  extended  to  New  South 
Wales  with  effect."    The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

In  May  Huskisson  left  office  by  a  loop-hole  which  he  involun- 
tarily found  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  lines,  and  by  which  the 
Duke  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  head-quarters.  Mackin- 
tosh conceived  fresh  hopes,  and  moved  instructions  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  for  immediate  establishment  of  trial 
by  jury;  and  for  election  of  one-third  of  the  Legislature  by 
electors  having  a  clear  yearly  income  of  £100,  and  having  been 
free  inhabitants  for  three  years.  He  declared  there  were 
55,000  free  Englishmen  there:  was  it  wise  to  wait  till  they 
were  half  a  million  ?  Only  Mr.  Bigge  opposed  these  innova- 
tions; Macquarie  had  favoured  them.  But  Huskisson  out  of 
office  did  not  abandon  the  views  he  had  held  as  a  Minister. 
He  asked  if  English  immigrants  would  expose  life  and  liberty 
to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  nine  or  ten  of  whom  had  been  con- 
victed criminals.  Nothing  would  so  much  deter  capital  and 
respectable  members  of  society.  Only  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  sup- 
ported Mackintosh.  Other  members  supported  Huskisson. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  did  not  press  his  amendments.  They  were 
put  and  negatived.  The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  until  the 
Slst  December,  1836.  The  indignation  of  the  emancipist  party, 
and  of  the  patriots,  of  whom  Wentworth  was  chief,  will  be  told 
elsewhere. 
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In  1824,  the  creation  of  the  Council  to  advise  the  Governor 
was  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  the  ELing's  commands  appoint- 
ing the  five  principal  officers  in  the  colony  to  seat«  in  the 
Council.  They  were  Stewart,  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Forbes, 
the  Chief  Justice ;  Goulbum,  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  Bowman, 
the  principal  Surgeon ;  and  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General.  The 
appointments  Were  temporary,  and  Brisbane  was  desired  to 
forward  to  Lord  Bathurst  "  the  names  of  ten  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  landholders,"  whom  he  might  consider  eligible, 
"  from  which  His  Majesty  will  select  as  many  as  may  be  deemed 
proper."  On  the  25th  August,  1824,  the  first  appointees  were 
sworn  in  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Stewart,  absent  from 
the  colony.  The  fiirst  measure  submitted  to  the  Council  was 
one  "  to  stay  proceedings  against  any  person  or  persons  advisiog, 
issuing,  or  executing  any  Proclamation,  Order,  or  other  Act  ol 
any  Governor  or  Acting  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  &c." 
On  the  31st  August,  1824^  it  was  postponed.  On  the  28th 
September,  1824,  a  short  Act  was  passed  to  make  available 
Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  made  payable  in 
Spanish  dollars.  On  the  4th  January,  1825,  the  measure  for 
"  staying  proceedings  "  against  acts  done  under  former  Governors 
was  made  law.  Brisbane  very  much  desired  to  "  make  lawful  ** 
all  former  Proclamations  by  Governors,  but  his  Council  were 
chary  of  acceding  to  his  wish.  They  pointed  out  (11th  January, 
1825)  how  numerous  such  Orders  and  Proclamations  had  been, 
how  multifarious  and  temporary.  They  could  not  be  found 
(they  urged)  "  in  a  collective  or  accessible  body."  They  sug- 
gested that  particular  orders  should  receive  particular  sanction. 
Their  unanimous  protest  was  successful.  The  measures  enacted 
in  1825  continued  certain  duties,  and  made  lawful  all  former 
collections ;  regulated  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits ;  the  control 
of  convicts,  and  of  a  prison  hulk ;  postage ;  created  a  registry 
of  "births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,"  and  a  registry 
of  "  deeds  and  conveyances." 

In  May,  1825,  Colonel  Stewart  arrived  and  was  sworn.  In 
the  same  month  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Scott,^  who,  after  acting  as 

1  Much  obloquy  was  cast  upon  Archdeacon  Scott,  merely  because  he  had 
held  what  was  called  a  suburdinate  clerical  post  under  Mr.  Bigge ;  but  when 
Lord  Bathurst  appointed  him  to  tliat  post  he  conferred  importance  upon  it 
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Seoetaty  to  ConmuaBioiier  Bigge,  bad  eDtered  the  CSmidi  imd 
had  been  appointed  Aivbdeacan  of  the  ookmy  (1823>,  took  his 
seat  under  a  fresh  warrant  appointu^  the  CoanciL  Qxkj  was 
removed,  though  not  offiraisnrely,  for  it  was  provided  that  in  case 
of  Scott's  decease  Ozley  should  succeed  him.\  Aichdeaoon 
Scott's  diocesan  was  the  celebrated  Reginald  Heber,  Kshop  of 
Calcuttai.  Brisbane  took  occasion  to  record  in  the  minutes  ci 
the  Council  a  despatch  from  England  conoemii^  the  govern- 
ment of  Van  Diemen  s  Land.  It  evinced  a  complete  acceptance 
of  Bigge's  views.  After  the  Archdeacon  took  his  seat  at  the 
Council  the  management  of  the  women  at  the  ''iactoiy"  at 
Paramatta  became,  under  Lord  Bathurst  s  directions^  a  special 
subject  of  consideration,  as  it  had  been  in  Bigge's  Beport 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  have  serious 
differences  with  the  members  of  several  religious  denominations. 
He  did  not,  like  Macquarie,  imprison  or  send  them  away.  Ncn* 
does  it  appear  that  he  desired  to  quarrel  with  them.  Those 
who  surrounded  him  created  his  enemies.  As  the  differences 
with  Marsden  agitated  the  colony  for  several  years,  and  were 
much  discussed  in  England,  it  is  proper  to  siunmarize  them. 
They  sprung  from  the  intrigues  of  one  Dr.  Douglass,  against 
whom  a  surgeon  of  a  ship  preferred  a  criminal  charge  at  the 
instance  of  a  female  convict,  in  August  1822.  Judge  Wylde 
referred  the  complaint  to  the  magistrates  at  Paramatta.  Han- 
nibal Macarthur,  Marsden,  and  Messi^.  J.  and  O.  T.  Palmer  and 
J.  Blaxland  investigated  it. 

by  announcing  that  '4n  the  event  of  His  Majesty  being  unfortonately 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Bigge,  either  by  death,  ilhiess,  or  other- 
wise, (Scott  was  te)  continue  and  perfect  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  that 
gentleman.  .  .  ." — MS.  in  possession  of  Mr.  Big^e's  family.  Mr.  Scott  had 
entered  the  Church  and  held  a  living  in  England  when  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  Archdeacon.  After  declining  it  he  was  urged  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  was  then  appointed  by  letters  patent. 

^  Macquarie  did  not  see  the  posts  of  Principal  Surgeon  and  Surveyor- 
General  (into  which  he  had  plotted  to  introduce  two  of  his  convict  friends) 
become  actual  stepping-stones  to  the  Council  of  the  country..  The  fact 
that  Bowman  and  Oxiey  were  placed  there,  proves  the  significance  of  the 
conduct  of  Macquarie  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  convict  class  to  such 
offices.  Macquarie  died  in  July  1824.  There  was  a  procession  in  honour 
of  his  memory  in  Sydney  on  Sunday  the  14th  November.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  crowds,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cowper  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in 
the  church. 
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There  was  conflicting  evidence,  and  the  magistrates  were 
accused  of  exceeding  their  powers  by  affecting  to  pass  a  sentence 
touching  a  question  of  perjury.  The  facts  induced  three  of  the 
magistrates  to  decline  to  sit  with  Douglass  afterwards  on  the 
bench.  The  Governor  gave  them  the  choice  of  resigning  or 
abandoning  their  refusal.  They  professed  a  desire  to  avoid  any 
hostility  to  the  Qovemor's  wishes,  but  persisted  in  their  refusal. 
Brisbane  dismissed  them.  Thereupon  Wylde,  Judge-Advocate ; 
Field,  the  Judge;  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General;  and  Messrs. 
Riley,  Antill,  and  Woolstoncrafb  in  their  capacity  as  magistrates, 
resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  dismissed  magistrates  in 
investigating  the  charge  against  Douglass  reflected  "  the  highest 
character  for  unsullied  justice,  and  the  most  chastened  sense 
of  delicacy  towards  Dr.  Douglass  as  a  brother  magistrate,  con- 
sistent with  public  duty."  Other  complimentary  terms  were 
used.  Nevertheless  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrates  was 
approved  by  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  ground  of  their  exceeding 
their  jurisdiction.  Douglass,  whose  family  had  been  friendly 
with  Marsden  s,  resolved  to  use  his  influence  to  disgrace  his 
former  friend.  Marsden  had  an  assigned  servant,  a  painter  and 
glazier,  named  Ring,  who  was  permitted  to  work  for  reward,  or 
hire,  amongst  the  neighbours.  Dr.  Douglass  was  one  who  had 
employed  him.  There  was  an  old  regulation  (of  Governor  King's, 
1802)  prohibiting  the  letting  out  the  services  of  a  convict. 
The  object  was  to  restrain  the  assignee  from  profiting  by  the 
hire  of  a  servant  for  whom  the  Government  supplied  food.  Ring 
derived  the  profits  of  his  own  labour.  But  Douglass  saw  a 
prospect  of  assailing  Marsden.  Ring  was  arrested  for  being 
illegally  at  large ;  Marsden  pleaded  that  Ring  by  his  permission 
worked  occasionally  for  himself,  and  was  not  to  blame.  Douglass 
and  Lawson  without  further  inquiry  fined  Marsden  half-a-crown 
a  day  for  each  day  of  Ring's  illegal  freedom,  and  sent  Ring  to 
gaol.  A  few  days  afterwards,  without  more  evidence,  a  fine  of 
£10  was  inflicted  on  Marsden,  and  levied  by  distress  (June 
1823).  As  Marsden  was  able  to  show  that  one  of  Dr.  Douglass's 
assigned  servants  was  employed  by  Marsden  as  a  tailor,  it 
seemed  strange  that  Brisbane,  when  appealed  to,  replied  only 
that  he  "found  no  reason  for  his  interference  with  the  due 
administration  of  the  law."    Marsden  prosecuted  Douglass  and 
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Lawson  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  recovered  the  amount  of  the 
fine  with  costs.  The  convict  Ring,  once  noted  for  being  well- 
dressed,  but  now  in  irons  and  shabby,  despaired  of  his  case 
escaped  to  New  Zealand,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  Marsden 
wrote  to  Mr.  (afterwards  the  great  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  Home 
Secretary :  "  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Ring ;  should  he  return  to 
England  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  law,^  I  should  never  forgive 
myself  unless  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  save  him." 

Peel  referred  the  matter  to  Lord  Bathurst.  Inquiry  was 
ordered.  The  Governor,  with  the  Chief  Justice  and  Archdeacon 
Scott  as  assessors,  'composed  the  Court.  Marsden  and  Douglass 
cross-examined  the  witnesses.  One  man,  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic,  told  Douglass  that  the  whole  town  murmured  at  bail 
being  refused  for  Ring  when  offered  by  Marsden;  and  that 
though  he  had  no  money  he  told  Marsden  at  the  time  he  would 
subscribe  a  bullock  or  two  to  prosecute  Douglass  for  his  conduct. 

Marsden  denied  that  he  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Order 
even  if  it  had  not  been  obsolete,  because  he  supported  Ring, 
whereas  the  Order  of  1802  was  intended  to  prevent  masters  from 
profiting  by  labourers  whom  they  neither  supported  nor  con- 
trolled. He  maintained  that  Ring  was  never  at  large,  and  he 
extracted  from  Lawson,  one  of  the  magistrates  who  fined  him, 
that  Lawson  himself  had  more  than  once  paid  convicts  for 
services  sanctioned  by  their  masters,  who  allowed  them  to  work 
for  him.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  could  only  be  favourable  to 
Marsden.  A  remarkable  letter  (January  1825)  from  Barron 
Field  proves  that  Marsden's  friends  were  anxious.  Telling 
Marsden  that  Archdeacon  Scott  would  be  impartial  and  just, 
that  Forbes  was  another  assessor, — ^"and  therefore  I  consider 
you  will  prove  your  charges ; "  he  added — 

^  But  leave  no  stone  untamed,  for  Dr.  Douglass  has  not  spared  you 
latterly  in  England,  and  if  he  don't  fall,  you  will.  You  may  wrap 
yourself  up  in  conscious  integrity,  and  at  your  time  of  life,  and  with 
your  religious  consolations,  you  may  be  indifferent  to  temporal  opinion ; 
but  you  owe  something  to  those  who  have  pledged  themselves  in  your 
cause.  If  you  are  defeated  your  friends  will  fall  with  you.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  will  be  mortified.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  will 
be  scandalized.     You  are  therefore  bound  to  exert  yourself  on  the 

^  A  returned  convict  was  liable  to  be  hanged. 
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behalf  of  those  who  are  implicated  with  you,  and  who  are  (as  it  were) 
sureties  for  your  good  behaviour.  Think  of  these  things  and  get  up 
your  proofs  well,  and  not  in  that  slovenly  manner  that  Mr.  Scott  says 
you  did  before  Mr.  Bigge.  Never  was  there  such  powerful  interest 
made  for  anybody  as  for  Dr.  Douglass.  Sir  Thomas's  letter  was  all  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Major  Goulbum  urged  his  brother  as  it  were 
for  a  life  and  death  matter.  Mr.  Stephen  could  not  have  advocated 
Dr.  Douglass's  cause  better  (in  my  presence)  before  Mr.  Horton  if  he 
had  had  a  brief  of  fifty  guineas.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilberf orce  is  wholly  yours  ; 
but  I  am  amazed  at  his  nephew's  enmity  to  you.  I  combated  this 
before  Mr.  Horton  so  successfully  that  the  Under-Secretary  took  your 
part,  and  Mr.  Stephen  was  forced  to  apologize  for  his  partiality.  .  .  . 
Your  letter  to  Mr.  Peel  worked  as  you  intended,  and  set  the  one 
department  upon  the  other ;  and  Lord  Bathurst  could  only  quiet  Mr. 
Peel  by  promising  further  inquiry." 

That  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  should  write  eameiitly  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  that  Major  Gk>ulbum  (Brisbane's  Secretary) 
should  with  equal  fervour  importune  Mr.  Qoulbum,  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  a  leading  member  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  combination  sufficient  to  alarm  Marsden's 
friends.  They  on  their  part  awakened  the  interest  not  only 
of  Wilberforoe  but  of  the  just  and  generous  Peel.  Lord  Bathurst 
was  constrained  to  express  publicly  the  sense  entertained  by  the 
Qovemment  of  Marsden's  ''long,  laborious^  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality."  He  directed 
Brisbane  to  increase  the  stipend,  in  consequence  of  "  the  long 
and  useful  services  "  of  the  old  chaplain,  whom  the  appointment 
of  Archdeacon  Scott  had  reduced  to  the  second  position  in 
his  church.  Lord  Bathurst  had,  in  September  1824,  directed 
Brisbane,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Arch- 
deacon, to  examine  "  certain  points  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
directed  by  Dr.  Douglass  against  Mr.  Marsden."  In  January  he 
directed  him  to  examine,  with  the  same  aid, ''  three  points  of 
accusation  which  have  been  made  against  Dr.  Douglass,  on  the 
confirmation  or  refutation  of  which  I  shall  form  my  decision  as 
to  the  propriety  of  retaining  him  in  official  situation  in  the 
colony."  Douglass  had  been  accused  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  of  ordering  torture  of  a  prisoner.  Formal  depositions  had 
been  made  by  a  man  named  Bradley,  and  they  were  sent  out  by 
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Lord  Bathurst,  who  added :  "  I  have  to  direct  you  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Marsden  to  bring  before  you  the  statement  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  England  with  respect  to  the  alleged  fact  of  Dr. 
Douglass  having  ordered  a  convict  to  be  flogged  with  a  view  of 
extorting  confession  from  him." 

On  the  same  day,  so  confident  were  Douglass's  friends  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  a  despatch  appointed  him  Clerk  of  the  Council 
with  a  salary  of  £800  a  year ;  he  was  to  assume  the  duties  if 
the  inquiry  was  "  unequivocally  favourable  "  to  him.  If  it  should 
be  unfavourable  the  suspension  by  Lord  Bathurst  was  to  be 
continued  until  otherwise  ordered.  Marsden,  when  called  upon 
by  the  Court  (Brisbane,  Forbes,  and  Scott),  informed  them  that 
he  had  sent  no  statement  to  Lord  Bathurst,  but  that  as  his 
name  had  been  involved  in  the  matter  he  was  prepared  to 
establish  the  charge  of  torture,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  he 
"  shrunk  from  a  fair  inquiry."  The  Governor,  who  had  written 
so  earnestly  against  Marsden  to  the  Colonial  Office,  found  strong 
sympathy  in  Forbes,  and  the  Court  declared  that  ''such  an 
inquiry  not  falling  within  his  Lordship's  instructions,  the  Court 
(15  July,  1825)  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advise  the  same.'* 
Marsden  sharpened  the  point  for  investigation,  by  saying  that 
one  Bayne  had  been  cruelly  punished  by  Douglass.  Bayne  was 
to  be  found,  for  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the  Governor  s 
boat's  crew.  Judge  Forbes  said  that  the  Court  left  it  entirely 
to  Marsden's  discretion  whether  he  would  put  forward  the  case 
of  Bayne.  He  quoted  Lord  Bathurst's  direction  to  "apply  to 
Mr.  Marsden "  for  "  the  statement  transmitted  by  Marsden  to 
England."  Marsden  reiterated  that  he  had  no  statement  to 
produce,  "  because  he  had  made  none,  in  shape  of  a  charge."  He 
had  no  doubt  that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  had  alluded  to  the 
case  of  Bayne.  The  public  flogger  had  informed  Marsden  that 
he  was  compelled  by  Douglass  to  flog  Bayne  "  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  on  suspicion  of  a  robbery,"  that  he  was  to  give  him 
twenty-five  lashes  every  morning  until  he  would  tell  where  the 
stolen  property  was  concealed ;  that  he  did  so  for  five  consecutive 
days,  but  was  so  disgusted  that  on  the  sixth  day  he  kept 
out  of  the  way  ;  that  on  the  eighth  day  (Monday)  Dr.  Douglass 
ordered  the  flogging  to  be  repeated,  while  Bayne  vainly  protested 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  propeily.     "I  beg  leave  to  be 
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allowed  (Marsden  wrote,  28th  July)  to  oflfer  proof  to  this  Honour- 
able Court  that  the  above  circumstances  did  occur,  and  I  leave 
this  statement  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect  to  your 
consideration."     Even  this  statement  the  Court  evaded. 

"  The  mere  fact  of  a  man's  having  been  punished  six  times  in  eight 
days  might  be  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  a  Court,  and  therefore, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  prove  that  Bayne  was  punished  on  suspicion 
only,  the  Court  does  not  think  your  statement  of  the  28th  July,  1825, 
so  far  at  least  as  you  are  pledged  to  its  accuracy,  is  within  the  point  of 
inquiry  directed  by  Earl  Batburst." 

Marsden  promptly  replied  :  ''  I  am  ready  to  produce  proof  of 
the  alleged  fact  of  Dr.  Douglass  having  directed  a  convict  to  be 
flogged  with  the  view  of  extorting  confession  from  him."  Quoting 
thus  the  very  words  of  Lord  Bathurst's  despatch,  he  might  be 
pardoned  for  hoping  that  the  quiver  of  the  quiddits  and  quillets 
of  Forbes  was  exhausted.  It  was  not  so.  The  sturdy  chaplain 
was  informed  by  the  Court — "  unless  you  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
statement  you  have  transmitted  to  England  of  the  alleged 
fact  .  .  .  they  do  not  feel  authorized  by  Lord  Bathurst's 
instructions  to  enter  on  any  other  subject  of  investigation." 

The  trick  was  palpable,  but  Marsden  could  not  thwart  it. 
The  Court  made  a  fair  inquiry  dependent  upon  compliance 
with  their  own  demand, -which  had  been  so  framed  as  to  make 
compliance  impossible.  He  had  made  no  statement;  he  had 
no  copy  of  the  private  letter  to  England,  in  which  he  thought 
he  had  alluded  to  Bayne's  case ;  he  had  witnesses  ready.  The 
clerk  who  recorded  Douglass'  order,  the  constable  who  witnessed 
the  punishment,  the  flogger  who  inflicted  it,  the  gaoler  who 
counted  the  stripes,  the  man  who  received  them, — all  were  there, 
but  injustice  in  high  place  refused  to  hear  them.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  hear  them  and  to  confer  office  upon  Douglass. 

The  Qovemor's  private  secretary  forthwith  informed  Douglass 
that  the  "  inquiry  into  the  several  matters  of  charge  having  been 
favourable,"  his  commission  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  would  be 
issued.  From  the  vantage  ground  thus  obtained,  Douglass 
resolved  to  damage  Marsden  by  accusations  which  would  re- 
vive and  aggravate  the  charges  formerly  made  against  him 
for  severity.  Before  the  resolution  could  pass  into  action, 
the  public  were  astounded  at  a  new  phase  in  the  "Torture" 
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proceedings.  The  Qrand  Jury  at  Paramatta  made  a  presentment 
inculpating  Douglass  and  other  magistrates  for  having  on  thirty 
occasions  ordered  prisoners  to  be  flogged  in  order  to  extort  dis- 
closures of  guilt.  The  *  Sydney  Gazette '  published  the  present- 
ment The  Attomey-Gteneral  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Governor.  He  thought  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  The  friends  of  Douglass  were  alarmed,  when  amongst 
several  others  a  true  Bill  was  found  against  Douglass  on  the 
very  charge  which  the  Court  ordered  by  Lord  Bathurst  had 
refused  to  examine.  They  had  brought  against  Marsden  and 
others  charges  which  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Grand  Jury 
for  want  of  evidence.  They  then  caused  them  to  be  brought 
privately  before  the  Attorney-General;  eight  were  thus  sub- 
mitted. In  justice  to  the  magistracy  it  must  be  stated  that 
when  called  upon  by  Saxe-Bannister  to  explain  the  charges 
made  against  them,  several  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  were 
anxious  for  public  investigation  of  their  conduct. 

Douglass  by  no  means  courted  the  inquiry  from  which  the 
Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  had  rescued  him.  Forbes, 
eminent  for  ability,  determined  by  a  sudden  blow  to  arrest  the 
law.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  consider  in  Council  (30  August) 
a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  respecting  the  presentment 
of  the  Grand  Jury  at  Paramatta,  and  to  call  for  the  records' of 
the  benches  of  magistrates  at  Sydney,  Paramatta,  and  other 
places.  On  the  27th  September  the  Governor  laid  before  the 
Council  a  petition  from  Hannibal  Macarthur  against  the  passing 
of  any  Bill  to  stay  proceedings  against  magistrates  against  whom 
prosecutions  had  been  commenced.  Forbes  presented  a  report 
by  himself  on  the  whole  subject  and  moved  its  adoption.  With 
the  aid  of  Colonel  Stewart  and  Major  Goulbum  the  report  was 
adopted.  The  Archdeacon  and  the  principal  Surgeon  opposed 
it.  Against  similar  dissent  Forbes  carried  a  message  to  the 
Governor  suggesting  to  him  ''the  necessity  of  causing  a  Bill  to 
be  laid  forthwith  '*  before  the  Council  "  having  for  its  object  to 
stay  all  proceedings  "  against  magistrates  for  '*  inflicting  punish- 
ment after  conviction,  to  compel  restitution  of  property  or  dis- 
closures of  parties  implicated."  The  Bill  was  initiated  on  the 
5th  October,  1825,  and  under  the  deceptive  title  of  an  ordinance 
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to   stay  proceedings  in  certain  cases  against  Justices  of  the 

Peace  of  New  South  Wales  and  its   dependencies,  acting  in 

execution  of  their  office,"  became  law  on  the  11th  of  the  same 

month.     Saxe-Bannister  the  Attorney-General,  when  instructed 

to  prepare  the  Bill,  recoiled,  and  asked  for  the  report  made  to 

the  Qovemor  on  the  facts.    Brisbane  declined  to  recognize  an 

Attorney-Generals  discretion  in  framing  Bills;   but  sent  him 

the  report.     Bannister  shrunk  from  the  task  of  drafting  a  Bill 

to  indemnify  so  heinous  a  practice  as  torture.    He  would  be  no 

party  to  it.      Brisbane  did  not  see  that  in  complying  with 

specific  instructions  Bannister  could  become  a  party  to  any  law. 

Bannister's  contention  would  "  render  him  a  third  estate  in  the 

Legislature.     I  cannot  consent  to  this;    the  Council  will  not 

consent  to  this," — Bannister  must  reconsider  his  letter.  Bannister 

suggested  that  a  TioUe  prosequi  might  serve  all  needful  purposes 

to  protect  magistrates.     Brisbane  consulted   his  Council,  and 

refused  to  change  his  plans.     If  Bannister  should  decline  to 

prepare  Bills,  the  Governor  would  "  seek  for  professional  aid  in 

this  branch  of  the  Government  elsewhere  till  the  pleasure  of 

the  Cro¥ai  could  be  known."     Bannister,  considering  himself 

dismissed,  was  preparing  to  send  his  defence  to  England  through 

the  Governor;    but   Brisbane  had   no  harsh   intention.     The 

Esau  of  whose  words  he  was  the  conduit  was  Forbes,  and 

Forbes  did  not  wish  the  Home  Government  to  see  that  for 

hesitating  to  frame  an  ex  past  facto  law  to  defend  torture, 

Bannister's  conduct  was  impugned.    Brisbane  replied :  "  The 

letter  was  not  intended  to  dispense  with  your  services  generally, 

but  merely  in  the  drawing  Bills  recommended  by  the  Council. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  state  distinctly  that  it  is  my  wish  that 

you  should  continue  to  discharge  your  duties." 

Bannister,  who  in  a  voluminous  defence  paid  a  grateful  tribute 

to  Brisbane  for  his  personal  courtesy,  ascribed  his  conduct  on 

this  occasion  to  "  submission  to  advisers  who  entangled  him." 

He  at  once  thanked  Brisbane  for  condescending  to  correct  the 

impression  that  he  was  superseded  in  his  office.     "  I  am  aware 

that  an  Attorney-General  is  not  a  Minister  of  State,  but  some 

subjects  appear  to  me  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  on  this  I  think 

I  should  be  liable  to  punishment  if  I  put  my  hand  to  the  Bill." 

Bannister  wrote   thus  on  the   4th  October.      On  the   5th 
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ftisfauhe  mtrDdaoed  his  KIL  Them  events  deeptrdkinilnd  the 
pobiic  nand^  Mandeai  ▼ainlT  procesied  agiinst  jbqt  BQi  of 
Indeauutj.  Althoufi^  chaiges  haKl  been  nnde  agaisst  hJnwplf 
br  iUegaJiy  ponirfihig  prisooen^  he  was  prepared  to  meei  them 
fiyrij  withMit  letrospcctiTe  jostinnrinn  fa^  kv.  Brishme  and 
the  cabal  who,  in  Bannister's  pfaiase,  'entangled  him,'  had 
good  reason  to  shrink  from  inqoirr  into  the  caae  of  Bajne. 

If  Doa^aas  Mbfmld  be  foond  guiltjbj  the  Courts  of  Laarafto* 
the  Ccmrt  of  Inqairjr  ordered  bj  Lovd  Bathnrst  had  perempt- 
orilj  dedined  to  do  its  duty,  the  Gonseqnenoes  wooU  be  dia- 
gnoefiil  if  not  smous  to  Brisbane  and  FoibeSb  The  Indenmity 
Act  was  fiamed  in  spite  of  the  Atuxney-GeneraL 

Meanwhile  the  diarges  against  llaiaden  ^xoagfat  befcHe  the 
Grand  Jury  and  dismissed  for  want  of  eridence)  havii]^  been 
pat  befinre  the  Attomey-Cieneral,  he,  in  accordance  with  his 
custom,  apprised  Marsden  (10th  September)  that  unless  the 
latter  ooald  show  reason  to  the  oontzary,  a  writ  cl  certiorari 
would  be  asked  for  to  bring  up  the  }MX)oeedings  irf*  cases  in  which 
on  1st  July  in  1822,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  in  1825,  ill^al 
sentences  were  given  by  Marsden.  To  the  magistrates  chaiged 
by  the  jury  presentment  as  well  as  to  those  secretly  charged. 
Bannister  sent  invitations  of  a  similar  tenor.  Marsden  dis- 
claimed all  recollection  of  the  case  in  1822,  in  which  he  was 
accused  of  concurrence  with  Mr.  Douglass  in  ordering  Downes 
and  Carroll  '^  to  be  confined  in  a  solitary  cell  on  bread  and  water, 
and  every  second  morning  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  until 
they  tell  where  the  money  is  concealed."  He  asked  Bannister 
to  call  for  the  warrants,  and  his  name  was  not  found  on  them, 
although  in  the  record  of  attendance  on  the  Bench  it  was 
included.  Forgery  had  been  at  work,  and  it  had  been  clumsy.* 
On  the  day  on  which  Marsden  was  accused  of  punishing  Downes 
and  Carroll  at  Paramatta,  he  was  far  away  on  a  tour  to  Portland 
Head  at  the  Hawkesbury.    He  had  on  that  occasion  performed 

^  John  Macarihur,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  in  England,  wrote :  "  The  affair 
of  l^amden  made  a  great  impression  even  on  the  common  people ;  and  what 
better  can  be  expected  hereafter? ** 

'  The  poor  creature,  believed  to  have  been  employed  or  to  have  worked 
from  porHonal  malicei  was  the  man  who  had  made  the  charges  against 
Douglass  before.  He  had  been  originally  transported  for  forgery,  and  was 
eventually  hanged  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  similar  offence  I 
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a  marriage  ceremony  (27tli  June)/  and  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  the  best 
known  gentlemen  in  the  district,  was  able  to  furnish  a  written 
statement  that  Marsden  was  at  Cox's  house,  Clarendon,  on  the 
1st  July,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  3rd.  An  alibi  so 
established  tended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  other  charges. 
Marsden  published  his  refutation  in  a  newspaper.  There  was 
a  case  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  April  1875,  in  which  the 
records  were  not  disproved  by  external  evidence,  but  Marsden 
denied  their  accuracy.  His  name  was  put  at  the  heading  of 
the  proceedings,  but  he  had  not  signed  them.  When  Brisbane's 
Council  investigated  the  matter,  they  observed  the  deficiency, 
but  surmised  that  as  Marsden  was  present  on  the  following  day 
he  was  present  on  the  5th. 

The  luckless  Douglass  was  said  to  have  signed  an  order  to 
flog  a  man  daily  until  he  should  tell  the  names  of  four  associates 
in  gambling,  and  Marsden' s  name  had  been  entered  at  the  head 
of  the  record.  The  report  of  Brisbane's  Council  stated  that  the 
clerk  of  the  Bench  at  Paramatta  placed  the  original  minutes 
before  the  Council.  Marsden  was  indignant.  The  entry  must 
have  been  a  forgery  as  regarded  his  presence. 

The  man  supposed  to  have  been  thus  punished  by  Marsden's 
order  afterwards  made  an  affidavit  that  he  was  never  punished 
by  him  for  any  offence.  Marsden  subsequently  ascertained  that 
the  record  produced  before  the  Council  was  a  forgery,  and  in 
1828  received  certificates  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  from 
the  Paramatta  Superintendent  of  Police,  showing  that  no  such 
entry  existed  in  the  official  records.  But  before  1828  Brisbane 
had  given  place  to  another  Governor. 

The  report  drawn  by  Forbes  had  elicited  an  instruction  from 
Lord  Bathurst  to  reprimand  Marsden  privately.  He  sturdily 
appealed  to  Governor  Darling  for  the  frillest  inquiry.  He  wrote 
to  Huskisson  (then  Secretary  of  State)  to  demand  it.  He  pub- 
lished (1828)  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  vindicated  himself. 

In  the  colony  the  prime  mover  in  the  transactions  by  which 
inquiry  into  Douglass'  conduct  was  stifled,  was  well  known.  A 
writer  friendly  to  him  stated  in  September,  1826,  that  it  was  in 

1  Mr.  George  Cox,  son  of  the  witness,  was  married  on  that  day  at  Wind- 
sor to  Miss  Bell,  in  the  presence  of  Wylde  the  Judge- Advocate,  the  fathers 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  others,  in  the  church  at  Windsor. 
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order  to  put  an  end  to  feuds  that  Forbes  "  thought  fit  not  merely 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  an  Act  of  indemnity  . .  . 
but  also  most  readily  to  sign  the  requisite  certificate/'  ^  But  the 
iron  must  have  entered  into  the  soul  of  William  Wentworth 
when  he  saw  the  champion  of  his  friends  resort  to  foul  weapons. 
He  could  not  approve  their  use,  but  his  newspaper  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  responsibility  for  their  use  upon  the  man  who  con- 
demned them  at  the  hazard  of  his  post 

Bannister  (the  'Australian '  ^  said),  when ''  called  on  to  extricate 
the  Government  from  embarrassment''  .  .  .  ''cast  upon  the 
Council  of  the  colony,  and  upon  the  Government,  the  odium  of 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  law, — the  odium  of 
staying  prosecutions  already  commenced, — the  odium  of  resorting 
to  that  most  desperate  of  all  desperate  powers  of  legislation,  an 
ex  post  facto  law."  It  is  diflScult  to  know  which  was  the  most 
pitiable — ^a  man  of  the  ability  and  in  the  position  of  Forbes 
recommending  such  a  remedy,  or  a  man  of  Wentworth's  mascu- 
line honesty  duped  by  Forbes,  or  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  to 
seek  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Bannister.  The  new  Constitution 
Act,  passed  in  July,  1828,  was  to  remove  from  the  path  of 
the  political  Chief  Justice  the  stumbling-block  of  Grand 
Juries. 

It  was  during  Brisbane's  government  that  a  young  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  was  to  become  notorious  in  colonial  history,  immi- 
grated to  Sydney.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Dunmore  Lang 
arrived  there  in  1823.  A  brother  was  there  in  1821,  and  through 
the  intervention  of  Commissary-General  Wemyss  received  an 
appointment  as  clerk  in  the  Commissariat  Department.  The 
Presbyterians  in  Sydney  had  no  organization,  and  the  clerk 
suggested  that  his  brother  John  might  become  their  minister. 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  friendly  to  the  suggester.  Dr.  Lang 
was  ordained  in  1822  at  Irvine,  and  arrived  in  Sydney  in  May, 
1 823.   He  recorded,  in  his  *  History  of  New  South  Wales,'  that  his 

*  By  §  xxix.  of  4  Geo,  IV.  cap.  96,  it  was  enacted  that  no  law  or  ordin- 
ance should  be  laid  before  the  Council  or  passed  unless  previously  a  copy 
had  been  laid  before  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  had  given  a  written  "  certifi- 
cate that  such  proposed  law  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  but 
is  consistent  with  such  laws,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  said  colony 
will  admit.'* 

»  18th  October,  1826. 
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Church  in  Scotland  regarded  his  emigration  with  "  cold-blooded 
and  unnatural  indifference."^  He  was  hospitably  invited  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wemyss,  and  "  cheerfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. "  *  The  "  solitary  friendless  wanderer,"  as  he  called  himself, 
was  to  play  no  ordinary  part  in  the  colonial  drama.  At  first  it 
was  religious.  It  became  political  when  he  bid  for  popularity 
in  public  affairs  to  obtain  control  or  purchase  favours.  His 
appearance  as  defendant  in  actions  of  libel,  for  emissions  in 
what  he  called  rehgious  newspapers,  were  numerous.  Grasping 
at  money,  he  cared  not  for  it  for  its  own  sake.  To  maintain  a 
foremost  position  in  public  regard,  or  wreak  his  wrath  upon  an 
enemy,  he  would  have  compounded  for  a  life  of  imprisonment 
His  admirers  expressed  their  astonishment  when,  on  going  to 
condole  with  an  incarcerated  martyr,  they  found  him  gaily  read- 
ing a  newspaper  and  sipping,  his  coffee.  Indomitable  in  will, 
unscrupulous  in  word  and  deed,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  he 
seldom  met  a  conqueror ;  but,  astute  in  forecast,  when  he  did 
meet  him  he  avoided  conflict. 

It  has  been  common  for  his  partisans  to  defend  his  equivocal 
actions  by  pleading  his  unselfishness.  If  he  was  extortionate  for 
his  church,  he  erred  from  excess  of  religious  zeal.  If  he  improperly 
obtained  money  from  intending  immigrants  with  a  foreknowledge 
that  they  could  not  receive  land-orders  on  arrival — the  Colonial 
Office  having  distinctly  warned  him  of  the  fact — ^this  also  was 
extenuated  as  laudable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  immigration* 
At  any  rate  he  did  not  miser-like  store  money  in  a  chest  for 
himself.  He  spent  what  he  appropriated.  Finally,  it  would  be 
argued,  that  if  he  was  at  times  unscrupulous,  ill-treatment  and 
persecution  had  soured  him,  and  that  when  he  was  young  his 
code  of  ethics  was  irreproachable.  While  he  was  undergoing 
imprisonment  for  libel  (more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
his  arrival  in  1823)  subscriptions  were  sought  in  his  behalf.  A 
young  man  vainly  solicited  aid  from  a  gentleman,  who  replied, 
it  was  no  part  of  a  Christian  minister's  duty  to  libel  his  neigh- 
bours. The  final  argument  in  Dr.  Lang's  favour  being  adduced, 
the  gentleman  replied : 

»  Third  Edition,  1862.    Vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

'  *  Narrative  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Scots  Church,  Sydney.'  By  J.  D. 
Lang,  D.D.    Sydney:  1828. 
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"  Young  man,  I  knew  Dr.  Lang  probably  before  you  were  bom. 
You  see  that  corn-field.  I  was  plougbiog  there  when  Mr.  Lang,  fresh 
from  Scotland,  came  to  ask  for  a  subscription  for  a  kirk.  I  promised 
him  one,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  handsome.  Before  leaving  me 
he  begged  me  not  to  be  surprised  if  I  saw  that  my  really  handsome 
subscription  appeared  double  in  the  published  list.  I  should  not  be 
asked  for  the  money ;  but  by  such  a  method  a  larger  amount  could  be 
obtained  from  Government.  I  told  him  that  my  promised  subscription 
he  should  have,  but  that  I  would  not  allow  him  the  use  of  my  name 
at  all,  and  that  I  would  apprise  Major  Goulbum  (Brisbane's  Colonial 
Secretary)  of  his  nefarious  practices.  And  you  will  observe,  sir,  that 
this  was  while  he  was  young,  and  before  he  had  been,  as  you  say, 
persecuted." 

The  writer  of  these  pages  heard  these  words  from  the  speaker 
a  few  days  after  they  were  uttered. 

The  career  of  Lang  was  always  in  keeping  with  this  beginning. 
His  supporters  argued  that  his  cause  was  good.  If  he  wished  to 
build  a  church  a  zealous  indiscretion  taking  the  form  of  untruth 
was  scarcely  blameable,  because  no  one  accused  him  of  pocketing 
the  money  fraudulently  obtained.  Such  a  teacher  might  debase, 
but  could  not  raise,  the  standard  of  morality.  He  was  ever  ready, 
however,  to  scourge  an  opponent  for  immorality,  and  was  often 
a  terror  to  them  that  did  evil  To  those  who  thwarted  him  in  a 
good  or  bad  cause  he  was  equally  unforgiving.  Major  Goulbum, 
who  in  the  instance  above  quoted  was  apprised  of  his  method  of 
swelling  subscription  lists,  and  guarded  against  it,  was  a  perpetual 
theme  of  abuse.  Coarse  raillery  in  rhyme  or  prose  was  ever 
ready  to  Lang's  pen  and  tongue,  and  what  his  ingenuity  prompted 
no  charity  restrained.  To  refute  his  slanders  was  not  to  silence 
him,  for  he  repeated  them  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  In 
time  they  might  be  believed.  He  was  industrious  in  public 
meetings,  in  the  press,  and  in  legislative  assemblies.  He 
embodied  in  an  'Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New 
South  Wales,'  which  ran  through  sevei-al  editions,  so  much  of 
his  own  career  and  quarrels,  that  it  was  often  said  that  the 
proper  title  would  be, '  The  sayings  and  doings  of  Dr.  Lang,  with 
some  remarks  on  New  South  Wales.'  On  the  spot,  and  while 
the  generation  in  which  he  lived  was  extant,  his  misrepresenta- 
tions could  do  little  harm.    Few  believed  them.     Abroad  they 
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found  credit  in  his  own  day.  On  many  subjects  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  narrate  the  truth  with  careful  detail,  and  to  fortify 
with  irrefragable  proofe  those  statements  which  conflict  with 
his  fictions. 

Major  Goulbum  was  unwise  enough  to  use  his  knowledge  of 
Lang's  dishonourable  scheme  for  extorting  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  grievance.  When  Lang 
denounced  the  Governor  for  hostility,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
due  to  his  being  "  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary."  Brisbane 
himself  had  at  the  outset  subscribed  to  the  proposed  Scots' 
church.  But  when  Lang's  unscrupulousness  became  known 
Brisbane  withdrew  his  subscription. 

Lang  railed  at  Wemyss  for  not  supporting  an  appeal  to  the 
public.  The  active  John  Macarthur  was  one  of  the  first  to  earn 
Lang's  ephemeral  gratitude  by  convening  a  private  meeting  at 
the  house  of  Bowman,  the  principal  surgeon.  Macarthur  pro- 
posed that  a  salary  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  fervid  young 
minister,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
a  portion  of  it,  Lang  complained  of  the  "  ungenerous  opposition  " 
of  Wemyss  to  Lang's  "  settlement."  A  sum  of  £700  was  rapidly 
subscribed  towards  buil.ding  the  church.  Amongst  the  sub- 
scribers ^  may  be  seen  the  names  of  many  who  were  afterwards 
the  objects  of  Lang's  slanders.  Mr.  Wemyss  gave  £25 ;  Mrs. 
Wemyss,  £10  :  John  Macarthur  gave  £25.  His  sons  James  and 
William  gave  (each)  £12  10s.  Thomas  Icely  gave  five  guineas, 
and  Alexander  Berry  gave  ten  guineas.  All  of  them  were  in 
turn  reviled.  Icely  and  Berry  were  driven  to  obtain  redress 
at  law,2 

An  address  to  the  Governor  was  signed  by  influential  persons, 

»  Sydney  Gazette,  6th  February,  1824. 

'  When  on  Icely's  prosecution  Lang  was  sentenced  (1861)  to  four  months* 
imprisonment  and  to  a  fine  of  £100,  a  friend  said  to  Icely — **  Well,  you 
have  put  that  old  rascal  in  prison,  but  I  would  not  have  gone  through  what 
you  must  have  endured  for  anything.*'  **  Why?"  "Because  you  must 
have  had  to  read  all  the  vile  slanders  in  his  newspaper.**  "  Not  at  all  (said 
Icely).  I  heard  he  was  assailing  me,  and  told  my  solicitor  to  take  the  paper 
and  ask  me  for  instructions  upon  anything  he  deemed  actionable.  He 
eventually  sent  me  a  copy  and  I  told  him  to  proceed.  That  is  all.  I  nevet 
took  nor  read  the  man's  paper."  It  was  in  collecting  a  sum  to  pay  the  fine 
on  Icely's  prosecution  that  a  youtliful  acolyte  learned  how  his  prophet  ih 
early  days  collected  for  his  church. 
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and  was  presented  in  doe  ooniae.  It  remioded  Brisbane  tliat 
he  had  granted  aid  to  the  Soman  Catholics  'in  the  entAm. 
of  their  chapel,"  and  ptayed  him  to  extend  **  coont^ranoe  and 
support''  to  the  Presbyterians.  Maj<Nr  Goollrazn,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  ability,  and  was  known  as  the  impenetiaUe 
''Major/'  is  said  to  have  framed  Brisbane's  ie{dy.  Whoever 
framed  it,  in  his  eagerness  to  rebuke  Lang's  practices  it  was 
unwisely  worded  as  though  Lang  were  the  only  petitioner,  and 
the  Executive  Government  were  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
morality  of  petitioners  Brisbane  read  his  reply  to  the  astounded 
deputation,  and  it  was  published  in  the  *  Gazette.' 

**  When  the  Presbyterians  of  the  colony  shall  have  advanced  by  the 
means  of  private  donations  in  the  erection  of  a  temple  worthy  of 
religion ;  when,  in  the  choice  of  their  teachers,  they  shall  have  dis- 
covered a  judgment  equal  to  that  which  has  presided  at  the  selection 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  clergymen ;  when  they  shall  have  practised 
what  they  propose,  '  to  instruct  the  people  to  fear  God  and  hononr  the 
king ; '  when,  by  endeavouring  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace '  in  a  colony  requiring  it  more  than  all  others,  they  shall 
have  shown  through  their  lives  the  influence  of  the  holy  religion  they 
profess — ^then  assuredly  will  the  Colonial  Executive  step  forward  to 
extend  its  countenance  and  support  to  those  who  are  following  the 
Presbyterian  creed." 

''Of  the  Church  of  England  one  of  the  glories  is  her 
toleration" — was  a  phrase  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  strange 
document,  which  Tiang  proceeded  vigorously  to  denounce  in  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken,  unless  the 
withdrawal  of  subscriptions  for  the  Scots  church  to  the  amount 
of  £65  (by  Brisbane  and  his  household)  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  notice.  Dr.  Lang's  mother  arrived  in  Sydney  early  in 
1824,  and  busied  herself  in  rallying  the  fortunes  of  the  Scots 
church  under  what  Lang  called  "  a  sentence  of  proscription." 
Dr.  Lang  published  in  1828  (after  Brisbane's  departure)  what 
he  called  "  scraps  of  Presbyterian  conversation/'  in  which  his 
mother  accused  the  Governor  to  his  face  of  "  slighting  her  family 
and  persecuting  the  cause  of  God." 

While  her  son  was  still  an  almsman  in  the  house  of  Wemyss, 
the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Lang  created  ill-will  between  Wemyss 
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and  Brisbane.  The  latter  promised  to  assist  the  church,  and 
the  former  (according  to  Lang's  statements)  distrusted  the  pro- 
mise. Under  these  circumstances  Lang  declared  that  he  "  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Commissary's  fSetmily  altogether,  and  to  live 
in  future  in  his  own  hired  house."  He  abstained  from  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Wemyss,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction — 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone."  Severance 
from  the  Commissary  had  "  become  indispensably  necessary  "  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  grace  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  whom 
Lang  put  himself  in  communication  in  May  1824,  and  from 
whom  he  received  promise  of  assistance.  Brisbane  subscribed 
£100,  and  in  July  1824,  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Scots  church  on  land  which  he  granted 
for  the  purpose.  Wemyss  was  absent,  and  Lang  said  "  he  was 
evidently  hardening  his  heart  against  the  Lord,  who  had  ac- 
complished the  deliverance  of  the  Scots  church  from  the  hand 
of  her  enemies."  Brisbane  undertook  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  issue  of  a  stipend  to  the  successful  Lang, 
who,  in  August  1824,  sailed  for  England  to  ply  his  persuasions 
in  person,  ostensibly  to  secure  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  erection  of 
the  church,  but  practically  with  regard  to  a  more  personal 
matter.  There  he  found  that  Lord  Bathurst  had  already 
animadverted  ^  upon  Brisbane's  offensive  reply  to  the  Presby- 
terians. The  requirement  from  them  to  prove  their  loyalty  was 
one  which  on  reflection  Brisbane  would  consider  **  an  ill-advised 
and  extraordinary  demand."  Brisbane  was  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  "  assign  out  of  the  Police  Fund  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
third  of  what  upon  an  estimate  of  a  plan  first  approved  "  by  him- 
self might  appear  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  church  for  the 
Presbyterians  at  Sydney, — it  being  understood  that  they,  and 
not  the  public,  would  be  responsible  for  its  completion.  But 
Lang  suggested  that  a  salary  for  himself  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  a  grant  for  building  a  church.  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  asked  him  whether  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Presbyterians.  He  wrote  (28th  January,  1825):*  "I  beg  to 
express  my  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  Presbyterians  . .  •  and  I  feel  confident  that  on  the 

1  Despatch,  16th  August,  1824. 

^  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council  Proceedings,  1843,  p.  566. 
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alternative  being  proposed,  they  would  unanimously  prefer  the 
appointment  of  a  salary  for  their  clergyman,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  their  church  encumbered  ^  with  a  load  of  debt  for  a  series 
of  years."  Lord  Bathurst  consented.  Brisbane  was  informed 
(February  1825)  : 

"  The  Eev.  Mr.  Lang  having  represented  that  it  would  he  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Presbjrterians  of  the  colony  that  a  salary  should  be 
allowed  a  clergyman  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  than 
that  they  should  receive  a  grant  for  erection  of  a  church,  Lord  Bathurst 
orders  £300  for  the  purpose  in  lieu  of  the  assistance  it  was  proposed  to 
afford  to  the  Presbyterians  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  erection  of 
their  churcL" 

Lang  returned  triumphantly  with  a  salary,  and  treasured  the 
compliance  with  his  own  suggestions  as  a  grievance  to  be  used 
in  after  time.  On  arriving  in  Sydney  (January  1826),  he  found 
that  Brisbane  had  already  advanced  2400  dollars  for  the  building 
of  the  church  :  and  with  financial  ingenuity  he  evaded  repayment. 
Though  the  church  trustees  after  some  years  executed  a  mort* 
gage  to  secure  the  repayment,  by  various  arts  and  contentions 
it  was  avoided,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters  may  read  Lang's  narrative  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  Sydney  in  1828 ;  and  leam  how  his  mother  ''  could 
not  commend  her  son"  for  writing  a  libellous  letter  about 
Wemyss ;  how  in  that  letter  he  reviled  Wemyss  to  whom  "  he 
was  indebted  for  the  salt  of  his  hospitality  and  the  shelter  of  his 
roof" ;  how  he  likened  him  to  the  rod  of  Moses  which  turned  to 
a  serpent  in  the  hand,  and  declared  that  Divine  vengeance  could 
be  averted  only  by  "  timely  repentance."  If  he  should  testify 
contrition  Lang  would  again  meet  him  as  a  friend.  It  seems 
that  the  hardened  Wemyss  exhibited  the  letter  as  a  proof  of 

^  In  1843,  twenty-six  trustees,  elders,  and  committee-men  petitioned 
the  Legislative  Council  for  relief.  They  required  £1480  to  liquidate  the 
debt  They  denounced  the  "  palpable  injustice  **  of  the  alternative  (origin- 
ally suggested  by  Lang  and)  sanctioned  by  Lord  Bathurst,  by  which  salary 
was  exchanged  for  a  building-grant  It  was  only  "tacitly  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Presbyterians.*'  Before  a  Select  Committee  Lang  was  asked  how 
he  reconciled  the  petition  with  his  own  letter  to  Wilmot  Horton.  Quite 
unabashed,  he  replied,  "  I  had  to  embrace  one  of  two  alternatives,  and  I 
cliose  that  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  best." 


-^ 
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Lang's  ingratitude  and  scurrility.  In  the  same  pamphlet  is 
included  a  letter  to  Mr.  Busby  (who  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Scots  Church  Committee  in  1824,  was  repelled  by  Lang's 
conduct).  The  perfervid  Scot  told  Busby :  "  Several  of  my 
former  supporters  have  doubtless  fallen  away  from  me  and 
deserted  my  ministry.  So  it  fared,  however,  with  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  and  with  his  twelve  apostles ;  and  I  feel  content  to 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  my  Master."  These  occurrences 
for  a  time  rendered  Lang's  name  a  synonym  for  untrustworthi- 
ness  in  the  colony  except  amongst  a  few  partisans.  It  was  not 
until  he  plunged  into  politics,  in  1843,  that  he  acquired  any 
general  following.  As  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  at  all 
times  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  introduced  in  his  true  colours 
and  judged  as  much  as  possible  by  his  own  words  and  acts.  His 
importance  may  deserve  a  personal  description.  Tall  and  lean 
in  youth  he  became  portly  in  advanced  life.  His  aspect  was 
keen,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  voice  harsh,  his  action  ungainly,  his 
accent  broad,  his  language  coarse.  Unctuous  as  a  petitioner, 
he  was  a  bully  when  backed  by  numbers.  An  opponent  once, 
amid  a  shuddering  consciousness  of  the  likeness  in  some  respects, 
read,  with  hypothetical  application  to  Lang,  Macaulay's  descrip- 
tion of  Ferguson  the  plotter,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

"  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Independent  ....  Though  texts  of 
Scripture  were  always  on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pecuniary  transactions 
with  him  soon  found  him  to  be  a  mere  swindler.  At  length  he  turned 
his  attention  almost  entirely  from  theology  to  the  worst  part  of  politics. 
.  .  .  Violent,  malignant,  regardless  of  truth,  insensible  to  shame, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue,  in  tumult,  in  mischief 
for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled  during  many  yeara  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  easy 
for  him  to  escape  notice ;  for  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean 
figure,  his  lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes  ....  his  gait 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  form  of  shuffle,  made  him  remarkable 
wherever  he  appeared." 

Lang,  however  (unlike  Ferguson),  did  not  skulk  in  hiding- 
places.  His  boldness  was  ever  ready  to  distort  or  to  defend 
openly  whatever  his  cunning  devised. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  prominent  members  of  two 
churches,'^t  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  Wesleyans,  without 
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mingling  in  political  warfare,  strengthened  their  pastoral  staff. 
They  had  five  ministers  at  work  in  New  South  Wales,  when 
in  1826  and  1827  they  opened  chapels  in  Hobart  Town  and 
Laimceston.  There  was  an  important  accession  to  the  bar  and 
to  politics  in  1824.  William  Charles  Wentworth  returned  to 
Sydney.  He  had  competed  with  more  than  twenty  others  for 
the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge,  and  though  W.  M.  Praed's 
poem  on  Australasia  gained  the  prize,  Wentworth's  gained  the 
second  place,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  deserved  the  first.  His 
pen  seemed  touched  by  the  poetic  fire  which  kindled  the  muse 
of  Dryden.  His  sanguine  youth  predicted  the  future  glories  of 
the  sunny  South.  He  claimed  to  sing  them  as  one  bom  of  the 
soil.*  The  dwellers  in  it  were  proud  of  the  talent  of  their  first- 
bom  bard.  Another  able  barrister  arrived  at  the  same  time — 
Dr.  Wardell — who  was  to  be  closely  allied  with  Wentworth  in 
public  life.  The  Supreme  Court  created  by  the  New  Con- 
stitution Act  was  not  their  only  arena.  In  October  1824  Brisbane 
announced  that  the  censorship  of  the  press  would  be  discontinued, 
and  the '  Sydney  Gazette '  became  untrammelled.  Nor  was  it  the 
only  newspaper.  In  the  columns  of  the  '  Australian,'  established 
in  1824,  Wentworth  and  Wardell  thundered  in  a  style  unknown 
in  the  colony  before.  Sir  Ralph  Darling  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  but  Bris- 
bane submitted  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (15  th 
January  1825),  and  it  was  in  response  to  his  despatch  that  Lord 
Bathurst  (12th  July,  1825)  directed  Darling  at  the  "earliest 
opportunity"  to  initiate  a  measure  to  control  the  press,  to  exact 
a  license  before  publication,  and  to  make  the  maximum  term  of 
the  license  one  year. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  unfortunately  estranged  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Major  Goulbum,  and  although  that  officer's 
brother  was  in  high  reputation  in  England  (having  been  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1812  to  1821,  and  being  in 

1  "  Thy  native  bard,  though  on  a  foreign  strand, 
Shall  1  be  mute,  and  see  a  stranger's  hand 
Attune  the  lyre,  and  prescient  of  thy  fame 
Foretell  the  glories  that  shall  grace  thy  name  ? 
Forbid  it,  all  ye  Nine  I  *twere  shame  to  thee, 
My  Austral  parent :  greater  shame  to  me." 
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1825  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Lord  Bathurst  relieved  Major 
Gk>ulbum  from  office,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  if  he 
should  choose  to  do  so  he  might  hold  office  until  a  successor 
might  be  appointed.  Gk>ulbum  remained  after  the  Governor  had 
departed.  The  disagreement  with  the  Secretary  was  supposed 
to  have  hastened  Brisbane's  retirement.  The  advice  of  those 
around  the  Governor  created  continual  trouble.  Chief  Justice 
Forbes  had  arrived  in  the  colony,  like  Governor  Macquarie,  with 
ostentatious  predilection  to  exalt  the  emancipated  convicts  at 
the  expense  or  in  defiance  of  the  free  settlers.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  half-hearted  allegiance  to  the  monarchy  of  England. 
He  affected  to  spurn  the  prudishness  of  those  who  kept  aloof 
from  the  society  of  the  freed. 

Amongst  those  who  kept  aloof  was  John  Macarthur,  who  wsus 
unintentionally  aggrieved  by  the  Governor.  Brisbane,  in  1822, 
requested  Macarthur  to  become  a  magistrate.  His  "high 
character,'*  his  "  useful  pursuits,"  his  "  talents,"  induced  the  offer, 
Wylde,  the  Judge-Advocate,  and  Barron  Field,  the  Judge, 
deprecated  the  appointment.  They  admitted,  Macarthur's 
ability  and  the  public  benefits  he  had  conferred,  but 

"  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  rebellion,  or  rather  the  rebellion  which 
he  almost  alone  caased  •  .  .  and  having  reason  to  know  that  good 
terms  so  little,  if  at  all,  prevail  between  him  and  the  magistrates 
generally,  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  the  appointment  would  be 
approved  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  we  consider  it  at  least  our 
public  duty  respectfully  to  submit  whether  it  should  at  all  take  place." 

Brisbane  sent  Major  Gk)ulbum  to  explain  that,  having 
''discovered  that  divisions  unfortunately  existed  which  he 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate,"  he  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  declining  Macarthur's  aid,  but  that  "  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  Macarthur's 
character,"  and  that  at  all  times  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
meet  him. 

Macarthur  considered  himself  "particularly  unfortunate  in 
having  been  invited "  to  accept  an  office  which  circumstances 
might  have  induced  him  to  decline  but  for  a  wish  not  to  be 
thought  "disinclined  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government."     But  as  he  had  "  unfortunately  consented/'  the 
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omiBsioii  of  his  name  was  a  public  degradation,  which  nothing 
but  consciousness  of  rectitude  of  conduct  and  honourable 
intention  would  enable  him  to  support  He  appealed  to 
Brisbane  as  a  soldier  "  and  a  man  of  honour  to  afford  the  only 
relief  possible/'  that  *'  of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  to  attribute 
my  disgrace,  and  what  are  the  particulars  of  the  representations 
which  can  have  made  him  feel  it  obligatory  to  inflict  so  deep  a 
wound  upon  a  man  of  whom  he  is  pleased  to  express  such 
favourable  sentiments.  I  solicit  no  favour  but  that  of  being 
permitted  to  defend  myself  against  the  masked  attacks  of  my 
enemies."  He  had  heard  that  Wylde  and  Field  had  been 
active;  and  collateral  circumstances  confirmed  the  rumour. 
He  respectfully  entreated  that  he  might  obtain  the  information 
indispensable  for  relief  of  his  wounded  feelings  and  the  support 
of  his  honour.  As  a  soldier,  Brisbane  could  hardly,  in  those 
days,  reject  an  appeal  made  in  the  name  of  honour;  but  he 
prudently  postponed  the  production  of  the  letter  of  Wylde  and 
Field  for  some  months.  The  fiery  Macarthur,  who  mournfully 
told  his  wife  that  his  bark  was  shattered  before  the  termination 
of  his  exile,  restrained  his  indignation  while  his  traduoers  held 
oflSce.  When  Field  was  about  to  leave  the  colony  he  sent  him 
a  note  which  did  not  produce  the  answer  which  Macarthur  con- 
sidered "agreeable  to  the  usage  of  gentlemen."  Then  he 
wrote  a  letter  declaring  that  Field's  statement  that  good  terms 
did  not  exist  between  Macarthur  and  the  magistrates  was  one 
which  those  gentlemen  were  ready  to  contradict,  and  "  you  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  understand  that  I  accuse  you  of  having 
knowingly  and  deliberately  committed  an  act  which  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  forbid  me  to  name,  even  under  the 
sanction  of  your  example." 

When  the  New  Constitution  was  granted  Macarthur's  name 
was  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  leading  colonists  who  thanked 
Earl  Bathurst  for  the  measure,  as  beneficial  in  itself,  and  the 
precursor  of  greater  benefits  whenever  the  increased  number  of 
respectable  inhabitants  might  induce  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  confer  a  "  Lregislative  Assembly  "  and  "  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  jury."  Under  existing  conditions  that  "  sacred 
institution  of  our  ancestors  might  be  productive  of  great  evil," 
and  the  memorialists  considered  the  steady  opposition  of  the 
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"  Government  to  its  hasty  introduction  the  dearest  proof  of  the 
correct  and  enlightened  views  taken  of  our  peculiar  population/' 
In  these  words  may  be  read  the  intensity  of  the  strife  created 
by  Bligh  and  fostered  by  Macquarie. 

Again,  when  in  1825  an  address,  imbued  with  wild  notions, 
was  presented  to  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  the  leading  residents,  with 
Macarthur  at  their  head,  prepared  a  memorial.  They  disclaimed 
sympathy  with  the  address.  They  feared  that  the  dissemination 
"  by  a  licentious  press  of  doctrines  tending  to  inflame  the  worst 
passions  of  the  lower  orders — to  excite  a  spirit  of  animosity 
towards  the  upper  classes,  and  contempt  for  all  legitimate 
authority,  will  (unless  timely  counteracted)  subvert  that  dis- 
position to  peace,  good  order,  and  loyalty,  for  which  the  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales  have  been  hitherto  distinguished."  They 
advocated  an  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  nomin- 
ation of  the  Crown,  and  "  an  extension  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  trial  by  jury,  founded  upon  the  same  principles  with  respect 
to  the  qualification  of  jurors  as  are  in  England  considered  indis- 
pensable to  secure  impartial  administration  of  justice."  "Such 
measures  would  disarm  agitators  of  power  to  do  mischief.''  ^ 

Though  Macarthur  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  the 
inquiries  of  Commissioner  Bigge  had  so  far  attracted  him  to 
public  affairs  that  he  furnished  Brisbane  with  recommendations 
upon  them.  He  advocated  some  provision  for  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  convicts,  and  before  Brisbane  succumbed 
to  the  influence  of  Douglass  and  of  the  Chief  Justice  he 
promised  to  adopt  Alacarthur's  suggestions.  Macarthur  had  not 
relied  on  moral  suasion  only,  for  on  the  ground  that  "  a  thief  s 
most  vulnerable  part  is  his  belly,"  he  advised  the  stoppage  of 
allowances  to  misbehaving  assigned  servants.  The  saving  which 
accrued  was  to  go,  not  to  the  master,  but  towards  a  rural  police 
fund.    He  earnestly  advocated  the  establishment  of 

"  a  body  of  really  respectable  settlers ;  men  of  real  capital,  not  needy 
adventurers.  They  should  have  estates  of  at  least  ten  thousand  acres, 
with  reserves  contiguous  of  equal  extent.     Such  a  body  of  proprietors 

^  Among  the  memorialists  were  several  Macarthurs  and  Nortons.     Ozley, 

Bowiiian  (Principal  Surgeon),  Macvitie,  Gordeaux,  Lethbridge,  ChiBholm, 

Walker,  Harington,  Scott,  Campbell,  Allan,  Busby,  Alexander  Berry,  W. 

H.  Moore,  Richard  Jones,  De  Mestre,  A.  B.  Spark,  and  others  joined  them. . 
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woald  in  a  few  jeaoB  become  wealthj,  and,  with  the  sapport  of  the 
Gcnrenmieiiiy  powerful  as  an  anstocncj.  The  demooatie  mnhitiide 
would  kpok  upon  their  laige  poooewiopg  with  enTj,  and  upon  the  pio- 
prietoia  with  hatred.  As  this  demooatie  feding  has  aheady  tak^i 
deep  root  in  the  colon  j  in  consequence  of  the  abaoid  and  miachieToiis 
policjT  pniBoed  hj  Goremor  Macqnarie,  and  as  there  is  aheadj  a 
strong  combination  amongst  tiiat  class  of  peraoDs,  it  cannot  be  toa 
soon  opposed  with  Tigoor," 

Something  of  the  sort  amst  be  done  "if  His  Majesty's 
QoYenunent  propose  to  retain  this  colony  as  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain."  With  aagmentation  of  popnhition  the  aristo- 
cratic body  should  be  enlarged.  Flocks  would  multiply, — Great 
Britain  would  receive  fine  wool, — ^and  ""  British  manufactores  to 
an  immense  amount  would  be  consumed  in  the  colony." 

Grantees  of  large  estates  should  be  compelled  to  fulfil  certain 
conditions,  otherwise  the  Government  would  be  disappointed  and 
the  colony  embarrassed.  "  Adventurers  without  capital  retard 
all  improvement,  and  as  they  sink  deeper  into  poverty  and 
distress  swell  the  mass  of  discontent,  become  most  furious 
democrats,  and  attribute  ±he  misery  into  which  they  are  plunged 
not  to  their  own  idleness  or  want  of  discretion,  but  to  the  errors 
of  the  Government,  and  the  oppression  of  the  wealthy." 

The  actual  state  of  the  colony  may  be  discerned  more  clearly 
through  the  workings  of  Macarthur's  mind  at  this  period  than 
in  the  laboured  disquisitions  of  the  numerous  books  published* 
He  descried  the  difficulty  for  which  Gibbon  Wakefield  after- 
wards propounded  a  remedy  in  the  ''sufficient  price"  for  land. 
He  would  withhold  land  fi-om  those  who  were  not  "men  of 
character  possessed  of  skill  and  capital."  In  eagerness  to 
obtain  land  and  labour  men  seemed  to  forget  that ''  an  unquali- 
fied compliance  with  what  is  asked,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
productive  and  reducing  that  of  non-productive  labourers,  would 
multiply  the  sources  of  supply,  and  at  the  same  moment  lessen 
the  demands  of  Government,"  to  supply  which  the  energies  of 
all  producers  were  devoted. 

Macarthur,  living  in  a  colony  where  only  convict  labour 
existed,  aimed  by  arbitrary  limitation  of  Government  grants  and 
assignments,  to  do  that  which  the  sagacious  Wakefield  strove  to 
do  in  a  free  community  by  fixing  such  a  price  upon  land  as 
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would  restrict  its  occupation  to  those  who  were  capable  of 
profitably  employing  it  Macarthur's  plan  seemed  more  arbi- 
trary than  Wakefield's.  Yet  thoroughly  to  carry  the  latter  into 
practice,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  enhance 
the  price  in  case  of  need  so  much  as  fMractically  to  prohibit  sale, 
and  thus  the  two  plans  coincided  in  principle. 

Both  Macarthur  and  Wakefield  had  a  certain  share  of  honour 
in  their  countries,  but  neither  saw  his  schemes  promoted  to  the 
full.  Macarthur's  advice  to  Brisbane  concluded  with  a  reference 
to  the  growth  of  wool. 

"  Should  His  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  advisable  to  direct  any 
portion  of  its  fostering  care  towards  this  hitherto  neglected  mine  of 
wealth  and  future  prosperity,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  methods 
by  which  the  most  respectable  class  of  proprietors  might  be  excited  to 
more  strenuous  exertions  to  increase  their  flocks,  and  to  improve  the 
wool  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fineness;  and  even  some  of  the 
most  uninformed  and  careless  might  slowly  be  led  into  the  adoption 
of  arrangements  calculated  to  promote  their  own  and  \h.e  public  welfare.'' 

Though  Macarthur  eventually  succeeded,  he  had  a  serious 
battle  to  fight  during  Brisbane's  government  to  secure  the 
contingent  advantages  originally  pledged  to  him  by  Lord 
Camden.  His  son  John  in  England  energetically  reminded  the 
Colonial  Ofiice  of  the  promises  of  former  time  with  regard  to 
land.  Brisbane,  under  the  influence  of  those  about  him,  had 
made  overtures  to  Macarthur  in  defeasance  of  those  promises. 

Lord  Bathurst  at  last  wrote  (17th  August,  1824)  :  ' 

"  As  I  find  on  reference  to  your  despatch  that  the  terms  on  which 
an  offer  has  been  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Macarthur  respecting  his 
grant  differ  most  essentially  from  those  which  were  directed  in  my 
letter,  1  have  to  direct  you  that  Mr.  Macarthur  be  put  into  immediate 
possession  of  the  lands  described  in  that  letter,  amounting  to  10,700 
acres,  on  the  payment  of  X2,850  (being  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
per  acre  for  5,700  acres),  or  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
X142  10«.,  redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  ready-money  payment  of  £2,850." 

Conditions  with  regard  to  such  sites  for  church  and  school  as 
Archdeacon  Scott  might  deem  desirable,  and  to  valuation  of  any 
property  of  the  Crown  on  the  land,  were  attached. 
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Thus  at  last  the  man  who  urged  that  others  should  be 
encouraged  in  founding  &mily  estates,  was  permitted  to  create 
his  own  in  compliance  with  pledges  of  the  Ciovernment  in 
former  years. 

Brisbane  saw  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  and^a  large  increase 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry,  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  in  1825  was  33,675. 
There  were  237,622  sheep  and  134,519  cattle.  Of  wool 
411,600  lbs.  were  exported,  and  45,514  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  Nearly  thirty  ships  were  engaged  in  whaling  and 
in  procuring  sandal- wood,  beche-de-mer,  and  other  articles  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  revenue  raised  in  the  colony 
was,  in  1825,  £71,682.  On  the  Crown  a  large  expenditure 
devolved.    In  1821  it  was  £425,350. 

In  the  years  1819-24  the  published  returns  showed  that 
ninety-five  persons  had  been  executed.  The  only  gleam  of  hope 
was  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  period  there  had  been  some 
diminution  in  crime. 

The  extension  of  the  settled  area  afforded  facilities  to  bush- 
rangers, and  Brisbane,  though  a  humane  man,  declined  to  run 
the  risk  of  encouraging  crime  by  imitating  the  leniency  which 
Macquarie  had  tried,  and  had  in  later  years  abandoned. 

At  Bathurst,  on  one  occasion,  a  successful  outbreak  threatened 
to  spread  into  a  general  rising  of  the  assigned  convicts  in  the 
district,  and  more  troops  were  despatched  thither.  They  were 
hardly  required.  Crime,  like  a  wounded  snake^  generally 
shrinks  back  when  confronted  by  lawful  authority. 

Brisbane  promoted  exploration  not  only  on  political  grounds, 
but  as  the  friend  of  science.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
eminent  men  in  England.  After  consulting  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Home  Secretary)  applied  to 
Lord  Bathurst  for  authority  for  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  in  the  colony.  "  Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  Board  of  Longitude  consider  the  interests  of  science  will 
be  greatly  promoted.  They  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
scientific  persons  whom  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  has  on  the  spot, 
particularly  Mr.  Rumker." 

He  instituted  the  inquiries  which  led  to  the  supply  of  Sydney 
with  water  from  the  Botany  Bay  swamps,  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  Mr.  John  Busby,  as  civil  engineer  and  mineral 
surveyor.^ 

The  history  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  Brisbane's  govern- 
ment may  be  briefly  summarized.  Colonel  Sorell  was  so 
popular,  that  at  a  public  meeting  of  "landholders,  merchants, 
and  free  inhabitants,"  a  petition  in  favour  of  his  retention  was 
adopted  with  but  one  dissentient.  From  April  1817  to  the  end 
of  1823  he  had  ruled  with  kindness  amidst  general  good  will. 
In  suppression  of  bushranging  his  firmness  had  been  exemplary. 
His  easy  nature  deterred  him  from  severity  in  punishing  cruelties 
practised  against  the  natives.  The  sternness  which  would  have 
eflFectually  repressed  outrage  would  have  made  enemies  of  many 
of  his  friends. 

A  new  phase  of  relation  between  the  two  races  appeared. 
Mosquito,  the  Australian  black  whose  capture  has  been 
already  recorded,  was  eventually  transported  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  There  he  was  employed  in  hunting  bushrangers. 
His  dexterity  and  daring  were  to  be  acknowledged  by  liberty 
to  return  to  Sydney.  Faith  was  broken  with  him.  A  con- 
vict taunted  him,  and  Mosquito  struck  him  to  the  ground* 
Arrested,  and  alarmed.  Mosquito  escaped  into  the  bush.  He 
associated  with  the  native  tribes,  and  became  a  recognized 
leader.  When  urged  to  abandon  his  vagrant  life  and  become 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  he  replied  that  none  of  his  companions  would 
join  him.  He  did  prevail  upon  his  newly-found  comrades  to 
make  some  rude  attempts  to  cultivate  their  territory.  In  war 
he  trained  them  so  well  that  though  before  his  escape  from  the 
whites  he  had  joined  in  outrages  committed  against  the  natives* 
they  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  would  wait  for  his  signal 
to  advance  while  he  strode  to  the  hut  of  a  settler  with  the 
dignity  of  a  general.  Before  the  arrival  of  Arthur  he  was  a 
power  in  the  land.  He  is  known  to  history  oidy  by  the  name 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  whites.  The  terror  he  inspired 
amongst  them,  and  the  sway  he  exercised  in  his  exile  over  his 
former  enemies,  the  Tasmanian  natives,  would  of  themselves 

^  Mr.  Basby  was  a  colonist  of  the  right  stamp.  In  1825,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  published  in  Sydney  a  *  Treatise  on  Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Wine- 
making/  and  he  distributed  many  thousands  of  vine-cuttings  to  his  fellow- 
colonists  at  later  dates. 
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redeem  bis  race  from  the  imputation  of  incapacity  often  ignorantly 
cast  upon  it. 

In  commerce  and  in  agriculture  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  island.  The  morals  of  the  community  were  rather 
fortuitous,  and  Sorell  in  this  regard  left  a  wide  field  for  his 
successor.  Free  immigration  was  stimulated  in  the  dependency 
as  well  as  in  the  parent  colony,  as  soon  as  Macquarie's  influence 
was  withdrawn.  By  all  classes  Sorell  was  beloved.  His  hand* 
some  person  accorded  with  his  affability,  and  although  none 
were  refused  audience,  there  were  none  who  were  not  proud 
when  they  obtained  it.  Sorell  was  succeeded  (12  May,  1824) 
during  Brisbane's  government  by  Colonel  George  Arthur,  who 
was  to  sway  the  destiny  of  the  young  settlement  for  no  less  than 
twelve  years.  His  industry,  keenness,  and  determination  were 
forthwith  brought  to  bear  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  sense 
of  morality  was  at  once  impressed  upon  society.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  parted  reluctantly  with  Sorell,  were  not  effusive 
towards  his  successor.  In  a  formal  reply  to  their  address, 
Arthur  did  not  shrink  from  reminding  them  that  the  moral 
example  of  the  fi^e  was  essential  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  remainder  of  the  population.  What  Sorell  had  not  discoun- 
tenanced Arthur  promptly  repressed.  If  he  could  not  directly 
punish  social  disorder,  he  could  and  did  discountenance  it. 
Those  who  had  children  by  convict  women,  and  were  yet  unmar- 
ried, learned  that  if  they  would  obtain  any  favour  from  the 
Government  they  must  make  their  social  relations  legitimate. 
Those  who  shrunk  from  this  last  act  of  justice  within  their 
power,  found  that  the  hand  of  Arthur  could  fall  heavily  upon 
them.  He  made  no  distinctions,  and  not  even  slander  dared 
to  asperse  his  own  moral  or  religious  character.  He  speedily 
encountered  opposition  from  the  press.  The  'Hobart  Tovm 
Gazette '  had  been  officially  established,  and  was  once  subject  to 
the  censorship  of  the  Government ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had 
released  the  press  in  both  colonies  from  any  other  restraint  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  law.  Arthur  was  discontented  with  the 
management  of  the  '  Gazette,'  and  Bent,  its  conductor,  determined 
to  free  himself  from  a  kind  of  partnership  which  was  supposed 
to  bind  him  to  the  Government.  Money  which  he  intended 
to  repay  was  the  link.     His  right  to  the  property  was  disputed 
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by  Arthur,  but  on  reference  to  Sydney  was  recognized.  The 
Governor  soon  afterwards  established  another  newspaper,  to 
which  the  title  of  '  Gazette '  was  given,  and  the  irritated,  if  not 
injured,  Bent  saw  his  own  adventure  decay  and  die.  More 
detailed  reference  to  Arthur's  contests  with  writers  in  the  press 
must  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Act  (4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  96)  created  a  Supreme  Court  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
1824  Mr.  J.  L.  Pedder  arrived  as  Chief  Justice,  taking  with  him 
the  charter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  J.  T.  Gellibrand  was 
the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hone  (brother  of  the 
author  of  the  Day  Book)  was  '  Master '  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  following  year  the  direct  dependence  of  the  younger 
colony  upon  New  South  Wales  came  to  an  end.  The  44th  section 
of  the  Act  (4  G^o.  IV.  cap.  96)  enabled  the  Crown  to  establish 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  a  separate  colony.  General  Darling 
visited  Hobart  Town  on  his  way  &om  England  to  assume  office 
as  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  separation  of  the 
local  Government  from  that  of  Sydney  was  formally  announced. 
Up  to  that  time  the  dependent  settlement  had  been  ruled  by 
those  who  were  addressed  as  "His  Honor."  After  Darling's 
visit  Arthur  became  "Btts  Excellency."  Local  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  were  duly  appointed.  The  first  contained 
Mr.  Percival,  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  Pedder,  Chief  Justice ; 
Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Thomas.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  Pedder,  Percival,  Abbott,  Hamilton,  Hum- 
phrey, and  Curr.  All  the  appointments  were  made  by  the 
English  Government,  but  correspondence  with  Colonel  Arthur 
preceded  them.  The  last-named  gentleman  had  gone  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  secretary  to  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Com- 
pany. Like  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  it  was 
founded  after  the  resources  of  Australia  were  becoming  known, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  British  Government  would 
encourage  immigration  of  free  settlers.  The  charter  enabled 
the  Company  to  cultivate,  to  depasture  stock,  to  lend  money  on 
mortgage,  and  promote  fisheries,  but  not  to  l)ecome  bankers  or 
merchants.  Their  grant  of  land  was  to  be  500,000  acres  on 
the  North-West  Coast.  Works  of  magnitude  were  to  be  under- 
taken.   For  each  convict  employed  there  was  to  be  a  remission 
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of  quit-rent  to  the  amount  of  £16.  The  total  quit-rent  was  but 
£468  16a.  per  annum.  Another  company  of  smaller  dimensions, 
the  "New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemens  Land  Establish- 
ment/' was  founded  about  the  same  time.  Both  the  companies 
expended  large  sums  in  importing  stock.  Colonel  Sorell,  in 
1820,  had  taken  the  first  step  to  improve  the  wool  grown  in  the 
colony,  by  importation  of  Merino  sheep,  which  John  Macarthur 
supplied  from  Camden,  under  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Crown  exchanged  land  at  the  Cow-pastures  for  sheep  delivered. 
Sorell  allotted  the  sheep  to  "those  whom  he  considered  most 
capable  of  giving  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  flocks."  ^ 
From  Sorell's  judicious  importation  the  trade  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  wool  may  be  said  to  date.  When  the  island  was 
separated  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  its  popula- 
tion was  about  12,000.  It  was  able  nevertheless  to  export  much 
wheat  to  Sydney,  and  to  prosecute  whaling  with  vigour.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  custom-house  was  the  principal  local 
contribution  (upwards  of  £20,000)  to  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Imperial  exchequer  bore  the  brunt  of  maintaining 
the  establishments. 

The  mode  of  Brisbane's  departure  deserves  mention.  Bereft 
of  the  advice  of  Major  Goulbum,  he  listened  to  those  who,  like 
the  Chief  Justice,  wished  to  break  down  the  rigid  barriers 
between  the  free  and  the  freed.  He  attempted  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emancipists  by  suddenly  courting  their  favour 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  neglected, 
if  he  had  not  repressed  them.  Tlie  advice  of  Bigge  had  been 
embodied  in  an  Act,  and  was  for  the  time  paramount.  But 
Brisbane  was  weak,  and  having  failed  to  secure  such  active 
sympathy  as  he  had  hoped  for  from  the  free  settlers,  cast  out  his 
net  for  a  draught  of  popularity  among  the  convicts.  He  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  honour  the  emancipists  and 
their  friends  by  dining  with  them.  He  did  so.  He  went  further. 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  leading  inhabitants  before  his 
departure.  He  informed  the  deputation  that  he  was  willing  to 
do  so  if  certain  emancipists  also  were  invited.  The  deputation 
was  not  authorized  to  make  terms  about  emancipists,  and,  after 
consideration,  the  Governor  was  informed  that  on  such  terms 
»  Bigge's  Report  (10th  January,  1823),  p,  28. 
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the  inviters  could  not  have  the  honour  of  dining  with  his 
Excellency.  They  were  branded  as  "  exclusionists,"  or  "  exclu- 
sives ;"  and  the  *'  emancipist "  party,  proud  of  having  the  Governor 
to  themselves,  entertained  him  sumptuously  at  an  hotel  in 
Paramatta.  The  sentiments  of  a  people  cannot  be  coerced  even 
by  a  strong  man.  If  a  weak  msm,  though  obstinate,  attempt  to 
control,  he  intensifies  them.  The  revival  by  Brisbane  of  the 
errors  of  Macquarie  gave  satisfaction  neither  to  the  respectable 
colonists  nor  to  the  English  Government,  and  it  embittered  the 
relations  between  the  two  classes  in  the  colony. 

After  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Arthur  in  1824  the  fortunes  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  were  greatly  dependent  upon  his  sagacity 
and  strength  of  will,  even  before  the  separation  of  the  local 
government  from  that  of  New  South  Wales  was  eflfected.  The 
community  which  Arthur  found  was  peculiar.  There  were 
more  than  twelve  thousand  souls  in  1824.  Of  these,  266  were 
military  guards.  There  were  9250  male  civil  inhabitants,  of 
whom  no  less  than  5470  were  convicts.  There  were  2250  free 
women,  and  470  convict  women.  There  were  many  freed  per- 
sons amongst  those  styled  free.  In  1831  the  numbers  had  been 
augmented  to  8392  free  men,  and  4952  free  women.  The 
convict  males  were  no  less  than  10,391,  the  women  1627.  The 
military  had  been  increased  to  1032;  but  the  total  free  male 
population,  including  the  military,  was  less  than  the  convicts 
still  in  Government  custody,  or  assigned  to  colonists  as  servants. 
Circumstances  demanded  that  the  Governor  of  such  a  com- 
munity should  be  firm,  and  Colonel  Arthur  never  flinched 
from  duty. 

The  Chief  Justice,  J.  L.  Pedder,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
obstruct  the  strong  Governor.  He  diflfered  from  his  brother 
Chief  Justice  in  Sydney.  He  ruled  that  the  Constitution  con- 
ferred upon  the  colony  by  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  96  (already 
explained)  did  not  create  juries  of  civilians,  as  had  been  con- 
tended by  Forbes  in  New  South  Wales.  By  Pedder's  construc- 
tion it  was  only  as  provided  by  the  Act,  or  as  extended,  under 
its  provisions,  by  the  Crown,  that  civil  juries  could  be  created. 
Colonel  Arthur's  enemies  alleged  that  he  found  in  Pedder  a 
pliant  tool  with  regard  to  the  jury  law;  but  the  subsequent 
changes  made  by  legislation  were  such  as  to  show  that  not 
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Pedder  but  Forbes  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  the  law  a  con- 
struction foreign  to  its  purpose.  In  1830  Colonel  Arthur  passed 
a  local  enactment  allowing  juries  in  civil  cases  on  the  demand  of 
either  party  in  a  suit. 

The  contest  with  the  Press  upon  which  Colonel  Arthur 
entered  was  not  checked  at  the  outset  by  any  apprehensions  for 
friends  such  as  prompted  Forbes  to  withhold  his  certificate 
because  a  newspaper  stamp  of  fourpence  was  proposed  in  New 
South  Wales.  Colonel  Arthur  received  similar  instructions  to 
those  issued  to  Governor  Darling  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
unlicensed  printing;  and  unlike  Darling,  he  encountered  no 
open  or  secret  opposition  from  the  Chief  Justice. 

In  September  1827  he  passed  Acts  which  prevented  publica- 
tion of  any  newspaper  without  a  license,  and  imposed  a  Stamp 
Tax  of  threepence  on  every  newspaper  of  a  certain  size  printed 
in  the  colony.  A  discretionary  power  was  left  to  the  Governor 
to  withdraw  the  tax,  but  the  very  mercy  of  the  condition  seemed 
cruel,  as  it  subjected  the  ardent  disturber  to  the  will  of  his  foe. 
It  was  also  in  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  grant  or  to  with- 
hold licenses.  Recognizances  were  to  be  entered  into.  A 
penalty  of  £100  was  enforceable  for  publication  without  a 
license,  and  a  signed  copy  of  each  newspaper  was  to  be  lodged 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary  within  ten  days  of  publication.  The 
Chief  Justice,  having  no  political  associations  in  the  colony,  was 
not  impelled  to  veto  the  Acts  by  withholding  his  certificate. 

The  printer,  Andrew  Bent,  who  had  obtained  a  quasi-triumph 
over  Colonel  Arthur  in  the  legal  contention  about  the  pro- 
prietary of  the  '  Gazette,'  was  now  subject  to  his  former  adversary, 
and  a  license  for  Bent's  paper  was  refused.  He  published  a 
monthly  periodical,  but  the  speculation  failed.  He  presented  a 
memorial  supported  by  many  colonists,  but  Arthur  was  inexor- 
able. He  transferred  his  press  to  Mr.  Gellibrand,  intending 
to  occupy  himself  as  a  subordinate,  but  the  Governor  saw  in 
such  a  transfer  no  reason  for  modifying  his  resolution.  He  told 
the  memorialists  that  the  press  ought  not  to  be  free  so  long  as 
the  colony  might  be  a  receptacle  for  convicts. 

The  Acts  passed  in  1827  did  not  remain  long  on  the  Statute- 
Book.  A  tax  of  threepence  in  so  small  a  community  was  pro- 
hibitory of  all  newspapers  from  which  profit  was  expected,  and 
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the  Stamp  Duty  was  not  maintained.  But  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  was  re-enacted  in 
1828.  It  prescribed  affidavits  of  the  names  of  printers  and 
publishers  under  heavy  penalties — recognizances  with  two  or 
three  sufficient  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  "of  the  Chief 
Justice"  .  .  "in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds"  for  the 
printer  or  publisher,  and  "a  like  sum"  in  the  case  of  the 
sureties.  The  printing  press  was  still  subject  to  the  grasp  of 
law,  and  to  the  strong  will  of  the  soldier  who  had  the  island  in 
bis  charge.  The  printers  and  editors  battled  vigorously  against 
the  tyranny  to  which  they  complained  of  being  subjected ;  but 
the  stem  Governor  pursued  what  he  called  his  duty,  and  more 
than  one  offender  pined  in  imprisonment 

Colonel  Arthur  did  not  rely  on  prosecutions  only.  He  secured 
the  co-operation  of  an  able  and  respected  colonist,  Dr.  Ross,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  '  Gazette,'  which  supported 
the  Government  policy,  and  which  was  denounced  as  venaL 
When  the  '  Gazette '  became  a  formal  vehicle  for  advertisements 
Dr.  Ross  continued  his  labours  in  the  '  Courier.'  The  unflinch- 
ing ruler  shrunk  from  no  responsibility.  A  motion  had  been 
made  by  the  Solicitor-CJeneral  to  disbar  the  Attorney-General, 
J.  T.  Gellibrand,  for  alleged  malpractice  in  drawing  pleas  for  a 
plaintiff*,  and  acting  officially  against  him  afterwards.  Chief 
Justice  Pedder  dismissed  the  application.  The  Governor  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  inquiry,  and  after  appearing  before  it, 
Gellil»rand,  offended  at  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  refused 
to  go  before  them  again.  Amongst  the  chaises  considered  was 
an  imputation  that  Gellibrand  associated  with  an  emancipist  of 
dissolute  habits,  who  was  a  writer  in  the  press,  and  eventually 
was  a  bitter  assailant  of  Arthur  s  government.  The  result  was 
that  Gellibrand,  complaining  that  he  was  unfairly  dealt  with, 
was  suspended  by  Arthur,  and  removed  by  an  order  from 
England  from  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Arthur  informed  him  with  regard  to  an  application  for 
land — "  His  Excellency  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  a  grant  of  land  to  an  individual  whose  conduct  His 
Majesty  has  disapproved." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  consulted  by  Gellibrand's  friends,  gave 
an  opinion  that  Gellibrand  had  been  "  ill-treated  by  the  Com- 
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missioners,  that  the  charges  against  him  were  grounded  in 
malice  or  mistake/'  that  those  imputing  unprofessional  conduct 
to  him  were  '*  too  absurd  to  stand  for  a  moment/'  that  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  ''remain  and  conduct  his  own 
defence"  before  the  Commissioners;  but  that  ''against  the 
exercise  of  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dismiss  its 
own  officers  "  there  could  not  be  "  any  appeal  as  matter  of  right/' 

High-handed  acts  were  shown  on  several  occasions  by  the 
Governor.  Displeased  (1833)  with  a  magistrate,  he  refused  to 
receive  his  resignation,  removed  him  from  the  commission,  and 
took  from  him  all  his  assigned  servants  at  a  time  when  their 
labour  was  of  peculiar  importance.  It  was  not  only  in  personal 
matters  that  Colonel  Arthur  displayed  vehemence.  He  laboured 
incessantly  in  all  affairs  affecting  the  public  interests. 

The  legislation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  shows  the  pressure  of 
the  same  wants  as  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  same  year 
(1826)  both  colonies  passed  Acts  to  regulate  the  currency  and 
promote  the  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain.  The  control  of 
convicts,  their  transportation,  their  confinement  at  Macquarie 
Harbour  and  Maria  Island ;  the  administration  of  justice  gener- 
ally ;  the  registration  of  wills  affecting  real  property ;  impound- 
ing of  cattle ;  the  regulation  of  slaughtering  of  sheep  and  cattle ; 
the  regulation  of  the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers ; 
the  selling  of  spirits  and  wines;  the  licensing  of  dealers  in 
spirits;  the  statutes  of  usury;  an  Act  (20th  January,  1830)  to 
remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  (^rdinances  passed  by  the 
Governors  of  New  South  Wales: — these  were  the  subjects 
brought  by  Arthur  before  his  Council,  and  dealt  with  before 
the  end  of  1831,  when  Darling  retired. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  1830  Colonel  Arthur  took  the 
lead  in  enacting  that  the  Usury  Law  in  force  in  England  at 
the  date  of  the  Constitution  Act  (25th  July,  1828)  should  not 
apply,  and  should  be  held  not  to  have  applied,  to  Yan  Diemen's 
Lajid.  Several  years  afterwards  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  passed  a  similar  law. 

The  invalidity  of  grants  made  by  governors  in  their  own 
instead  of  in  the  Queen's  name  was  an  evil  in  both  colonies. 
When  the  defect  was  discovered  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (1829) 
Arthur  prudently  concealed  it  until  he  obtained   (in   1830) 
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authority  under  a  royal  warrant  to  correct  it.  He  did  not, 
however,  sanction  all  claims  by  a  general  Act.  He  preferred 
the  more  laborious  and  protracted,  but  more  just,  means  of 
testing  each  grant,  many  frauds  having  been  brought  to  light, 
and  many  errors.  To  have  attempted  to  confirm  all  grants 
would  have  been  absurd,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  for  the 
descriptions  were  so  conflicting  that  where  there  were  many 
contiguous  blocks,  the  presumed  area  of  one  had  often  been 
already  included  in  the  description  of  another.  So  slovenly  had 
been  the  practice  that  settlers  were  found  occupying  places  to 
which  they  had  no  title,  and  bitter  complaints  were  made  of 
resumptions  by  the  Government.  Though  determined  upon  in 
1830,  the  labours  of  the  Board  appointed  by  Arthur  were  not 
undertaken  till  1832 ;  and  their  consideration  must  be  deferred. 
When  the  Colonial  Office  resolved  in  1831  that  all  land  should 
be  sold  by  auction,  the  cessation  of  free  grants,  and  the  upset 
price  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  did  not  please  Arthur.  There 
was  no  undue  tendency  to  dispersion  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  he 
said.  The  one  thing  he  could  do  to  counteract  Lord  Ripon's 
regulations  he  did.  He  lavishly  exercised  his  power  to  grant 
lands  before  the  new  regulations  could  come  into  force. 

The  collection  of  quit-rents  was  as  difficult  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  as  in  New  South  Wales.  Debts  at  first  neglected,  and  after- 
wards evaded,  caused  an  accumulation  of  arrears.  Composition 
was  proposed  by  the  Government.  Remissions  were  petitioned 
for  by  the  holders  of  land.  Those  who  redeemed  their  grants 
were  dissatisfied  when  they  found  that  less  conscientious  holders 
in  process  of  time  avoided  payment.  The  latter  were  discon- 
tented with  any  arrangement  which  held  them  liable  to  perform 
their  contracts.  As  usual,  the  assumption  of  the  position  of 
a  creditor  involved  the  Government  in  an  anomalous  position 
towards  its  numerous  debtors.  With  a  man  of  so  firm  a  will  as 
Arthur  s,  supported  by  an  Executive  Council  of  four  members, 
all  of  whom  were  officials,  and  by  a  nominee  Legislative  Council, 
the  ardent  spirits  of  the  island  were  discontented.  In  March 
1827  a  public  meeting  resolved  to  petition  the  King  and 
Parliament  for  "  trial  by  jury,  and  legislation  by  representation." 
The  echoes  of  the  outcry  in  Sydney  reverberated  to  the  Derwent. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  about  the  time  for  the  reception 
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of  a  deputation  bearing  the  petitions  to  the  Governor,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  forward  them.  Resenting  delay,  the 
deputation  refused  to  return  when  invited  to  do  so.  They  sent 
their  petitions  otherwise,  and  were  infoimed  that  by  an  extant 
circular  from  the  Colonial  Office  it  was  enjoined  that  all  com- 
{daints  should  pass  through  the  Governor's  hands. 

Mr.  W.  Gellibrand  was  removed  by  Lord  Goderich  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  his  share  in  the  irregular  transac- 
tion. He  repaid  the  insult  by  vehement  and  unsparing 
opposition  to  the  Governor's  measures,  and  by  demanding,  with 
Mr.  Gregson,  Mr.  Home,  and  others,  popular  institutions.  By 
some  of  the  reformers  it  was  claimed  that  every  convict  on 
arrival  in  the  island  should  be  set  free.  The  Governor  mean- 
while kept  the  rigid  tenor  of  his  way. 

When  Mr.  Baxter  (who  had  for  a  short  time  held  office  in 
Sydney  as  Attorney-General  in  succession  to  Saxe-Bannister) 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Puisne  Judge  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Colonel  Arthur  adopted  a  bold  device  to  neutralize  the 
appointment.  Baxter  was  a  notorious  drunkard ;  and  though 
the  new  charter  of  justice  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
second  Judge,  Arthur  remonstrated  against  Baxter's  assumption 
of  office,  and  by  a  short  local  Act,  which  was  denounced  as 
"  doubtful  and  dangerous,"  adroitly  dealt  with  the  position.  The 
Act  (2  Will.  IV.  No.  1),  5th  Sept.  1831,  declared  that  "whereas 
Alexander  Macduflf  Baxter,  the  person  appointed  by  his  present 
Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  .  .  .  has  not  assumed  the  execution  of 
his  office,  nor  has  yet  arrived  within  this  island,"  and  there  was 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  his  arrival  "  within  any  certain 
short  period  of  time,"  the  Governor  might  appoint  another 
person  pro  tempore,  and  in  the  mean  time,  pending  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor,  "  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Court 
and  the  two  Judges  thereof  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  single  remaining  Judge,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Judge 
to  sit  and  act  alone  . .  ."     The  Act  served  its  purpose. 

Baxter  never  profited  by  the  King's  letters.    Colonel  Arthur  ^ 

wrote  (26th  October,  1831) :  "  Mr.  Baxter  has  arrived  from  New 

South  Wales ;  but,  from  circumstances,  is  unable  to  enter  upon 

the  duties  of  his  office :  he  has  therefore  requested  permission 

1  Parliamentary  Paper.     1848.     Vol.  xliii. 
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to  return  to  England,  to  which  I  have  this  moment  acceded." 
The  post  was  given  hy  Arthur  to  Algernon  Montagu  the 
Attorney-General. 

Within  the  general  bounds  which  contained  convicts  in  the 
island  there  was  an  inner  one,  llacquarie  Harbour  on  the  west 
coast,  where  the  most  ferocious  and  incorrigible  prisoners  were 
held  in  durance ;  and  the  accounts  of  them  and  c^  the  severity 
shown  to  them  made  the  name  of  the  place  a  synonym  for  all 
that  was  odious,  which  only  the  pen  of  Dante  could  fitly 
describe.  Governor  Arthur  removed  the  establishment  to  the 
east;  first  at  Maria  Island,  and  then  to  Port  Arthur,  where  on  a 
peninsula  with  a  narrow  neck  nature  seemed  to  have  provided  a 
prison. 

In  1827  Arthur  divided  the  island  into  police  districts  under 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  brought  the  convict  population  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Government  In  1829  he 
showed  how  imperious  he  could  be  in  asserting  that  control.  A 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  escaping  from  Newgate  after  committal, 
sailed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  whither  his  wife  had  been  trans- 
ported, and  under  an  assumed  name  obtained  her  as  his  assigned 
servant.  The  facts  were  known  at  the  time  and  reported  to 
England  by  Arthur.  The  Secretary  of  State  directed  that  the 
runaway  should  be  arrested.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  brought  him 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Pedder  did  not  agree  with 
the  Attorney-General  that  the  warrant  was  valid,  or  that  he  could 
have  refused  the  application  for  the  writ.  Arthur,  finding  the 
knot  "  too  intrinse  to  unloose,"  cut  it,  and  sent  the  prisoner  to 
England  to  be  tried.  The  case  repels  the  idea  that  the  Chief 
Justice  was  a  c(Mivenient  tool  in  the  Governor  s  hands.  Like  all 
able  men  in  power,  Arthur  sought  to  carry  out  great  works — 
great,  that  is  to  say,  relatively.  In  the  youth  of  the  colony  a 
substantial  wharf;  the  Bridgewater  Causeway;  the  roads  to 
Bichmond  and  elsewhere; — were  of  momentous  importance. 
Arthur  did  not  escape  the  imputation  that  some  of  his  works 
were  undertaken  to  benefit  the  property  of  himself  or  his  friends, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unmerited.  The  wild  cruelties 
practised  against  the  natives  under  Arthur's  predecessors  have 
been  alluded  to.  Retreat  was  impossible  for  the  natives.  They 
turned  upon  their  persecutors.     Mosquito,  the  adopted  warrior, 
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and  a  native  known  as  Tom,  led  them  in  their  reprisals.  They 
watched  till  fire-arms  had  been  discharged,  and  then  rushed 
upon  their  victims  before  the  arms  could  be  reloaded.  They 
inspired  such  terror  that  houses  were  abandoned  to  their  mercy. 
Arthur  by  proclamation  in  1824  warned  the  whites  against  ill- 
treating  the  natives  who  were  "  under  British  Government  and 
protection."  He  would  cause  infringers  of  his  proclamations  to 
be  prosecuted.  He  warned  in  vain.  Irrespective  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  orders,  the  work  of  murder  went  on  at  private 
charge.  The  special  historian  of  Tasmania,  West,^  thus  sum- 
marizes it :  ''  The  smoke  of  a  fire  was  the  signal  for  a  black 
hunt.  The  sportsmen  would  discharge  their  guns,  then  rush 
towards  the  fires  and  sweep  away  the  whole  party.  The  wounded 
were  brained ;  the  infant  cast  into  the  flames,  the  musket  was 
driven  into  the  quivering  flesh."  In  revenge  the  blacks  attacked 
and  burned  homesteads.  A  woman  rushed  from  a  burning  house 
at  the  Big  River,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  ask  pity 
while  her  clothes  were  on  flame.  One  of  the  blacks  quenched  the 
fire,  and  told  her  to  go  safely  away.  But  such  instances  of  pity 
were  rare.  Words  could  not  paint  the  horror  of  the  time.  Even 
Arthur,  though  he  deprecated  cruelty,  joined  the  general  demand 
for  obtaining  quiet  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  annihilation. 
The  popular  demand  found  vent  in  a  newspaper  thus :  "  Let 
them  have  enough  of  red -coats  and  bullet-fare.  For  every  man 
they  murder  hunt  them  down,  and  drop  ten  of  them.  This  is 
our  specific;  try  it."  There  was  an  Aborigines'  Protection 
Society  in  Hobart  Town,  which  pointed  out  that  the  blacks  were 
driven  to  retaliation.  Arthur  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Mosquito.  For  a  long  time  the  wary  Australian 
defied  all  efforts  to  capture  him.  At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  black 
native  lad,  secret  information  was  obtained,  Mosquito  was  sur- 
prised unarmed,  «hot,  imprisoned,  and  executed.  The  author  of 
a  work  on  the  native  tribes  of  Tasmania  (Mr.  Calder)  declares 
that  *'  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what  it  was  the  "  grim 
chieftain  "  was  convicted,  there  being "  no  legal  proof  "  of  any 
guilt.  But  he  adds  that  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  ''in- 
timidate his  surviving  brethren  into  submission."     To  remove 

1  *  The  History  of  Tasmania,'  By  Rev.  J.  West,     Launceston  (Tasmania), 
1862. 
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him  from  his  old  haunts  by  capture  or  death,  was,  in  Mr.  Calder'a 
phrase, "  no  longer  a  simple  desire,  but  an  overpowering  necessity." 
Mr.  Calder  relates  that  Mosquito  was  notable  for  his  pursuit  of 
Michael  Howe  the  bushranger,  and  that  the  Government  might 
have  conferred  "  something  more  than  mere  dismissal "  on  their 
benefactor.  They  preferred  to  drive  him  to  desperation.  The 
Tasmanian  natives  had  become  deeply  attached  to  him.  They 
interceded  for  him,  but  in  vain,  and  his  death  deepened  their 
hatred  of  his  slayers.  Henceforward  there  was  no  hope. 
Mosquito  died  on  the  scaflfold  in  sullen  silence,  in  1825.  As 
doggedly  his  companions  met  their  fates  in  the  forest.  In 
1826,  Arthur  was  provoked  to  issue  a  new  proclamation  lament- 
ing the  failure  of  his  eflforts  to  conciliate  the  natives.  He  in- 
vited settlers  to  arm  themselves  and  join  with  the  military  in 
repelling  attacks,  as  well  as  in  capturing  felons.  Where  to  be 
black  was  to  be  a  felon,  such  terms  were  dangerously  wide,  and 
were  widely  availed  of.^  In  April  1828,  Arthur  issued  a  fresh 
proclamation,  declaring  that  all  previous  measures  had  failed  to 
repress  the  wanton  outrages  of  whites  and  blacks,  that  the  latter 
were  gradually  increasing  in  art  and  systems  of  attack,  that 
the  intercourse  between  the  races  must  be  regulated,  and  special 
districts  be  assigned  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  occupation  of 
the  blacks.  Military  posts  were  to  be  established  ''along  the 
confines  of  the  settled  districts,"  and  all  aborigines  were  com- 

1  One  Henry  Widowson  in  1826  wont  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  **  Agent 
for  the  Van  Diemen^s  Land  Agricultural  Establishment.**  He  dedicated  to 
Lord  Al thorp  a  volume  on  the  State  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (London,  1829). 
He  said  that  "  of  lute  the  audacious  atrocities  of  the  natives  have  been 
lamentably  great ;  although  at  the  same  time  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  they  have  arisen  from  the  cruel  treatment  experienced  by  some  of 
their  women  from  the  hands  of  the  distant  stock-keepers.  Indeed  these 
poor  mortals  have,  I  know,  been  shot  at  merely  to  gratify  a  most  barbarous 
cruelty  *'  (p.  191).  Colonel  Arthur  on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of 
two  natives  in  1826  for  the  murder  of  a  stock-keeper,  reiterated  his  vain 
warning  that  on  those  who  might  injure  or  annoy  the  natives  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law  would  be  inflicted  "  without  the  slightest  interposition 
of  mercy  '*  (September  1826).  How  idle  such  proclamations  were  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Melville's  *  History  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  * 
(London,  1835)  it  is  affirmed  that  "  not  one  single  individual  was  ever 
brought  to  a  Court  of  Justice  for  offences  committed  against  tJiese  harmless 
creatures "  (p.  60).  The  italics  are  Mr.  Melville's.  He  had  spent  many 
years  in  Van  Diemen*8  Land. 
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manded  "  to  retire  and  depart  firom  "  such  districts.  Magistrates 
were  authorized  to  expel  them.  All  practicable  methods  were 
to  be  employed  to  communicate  the  proclamation  to  the  blacks, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  retire.  K  they  would  not, ''  capture  of 
their  persons  without  force  is  to  be  attempted/'  and  "  whenever 
force  cannot  be  avoided  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  forbearance."  In  explaining  the  condition  of  affidrs 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Arthur  said  (January  1828), 
that  "  the  quarrel  of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans  occasioned 
by  an  unfortunate  step  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  {garrison 
on  the  first  forming  of  the  settlement,  was  daily  aggravated  by 
every  kind  of  injury  committed  against  the  defenceless  natives 
by  the  stock-keepers  and  sealers,  with  whom  it  was  a  constant 
practice  to  fire  upon  them  whenever  they  approached,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  their  women  whenever  the  opportunity  offered." 
He  had  proclaimed  that  acts  of  aggression  by  Europeans  would 
be  prosecuted.  In  April  he  reported  that  the  provoked  animosity 
of  the  "  wretched  people  "  had  overcome  his  "  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed to  auy  coercive  measures."  Therefore  he  had  proclaimed 
the  exile  of  the  blacks  from  their  native  haunts,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  give  to  them  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  their 
support.  Sir  Qeorge  Murray  said  that  the  King  deplored  the 
state  of  affairs.  Arthur  was  authorized  to'give  food  and  clothing 
'limiting  it  as  much  as  possible,"  •  •  ^'and  causing  it  to  be 
understood  as  the  [reward  of  a  peaceable  disposition."  He  en- 
treated that  "no  unnecessary  harshness  might  be  exercised  in 
order  to  confine  the  coloured  inhabitants  within  the  boundaries 
which  you  have  fixed."  Military  parties  went  to  the  frontier  and 
the  natives  were  forced  back ;  but  the  whites  still  murdered  and 
the  blacks  still  roamed  over  their  forbidden  soil,  until,  in  November 
1828,  the  inflexible  Arthur  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  there  was  no  such  cause  for  alarm  as 
was  professed  by  some,  even  in  his  own  Council;  for  the  "  blacks, 
however  large  their  number,  have  never  yet  ventured  to  attack 
a  party  consisting  of  even  three  armed  men."  He  excepted 
certain  districts,  but  as  the  blacks  understood  neither  the  inclu- 
sion, nor  exceptions,  and  as  the  whites  would  not  respect  the 
latter,  the  proclamation  was  virtually  general.  To  make  the 
matter  clearer  boards  were  fixed  to  trees.    Sketches  of  blacks 
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and  whites  at  peace  were  painted.  The  Gbvemor  shook  hands 
with  a  chief.  Below  were  painted  the  consequences  of  war. 
The  Governor  was  shown  superintending  the  hanging  of  a  black 
for  murder,  and  of  a  white  man  for  the  same  offence.  Such 
appeals  were  not  understood,  and  if  understood,  would  have 
been  despised.  The  work  of  murder  went  on.  "  Capture  parties  " 
were  fitted  out.  John  Batman  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
leaders.  A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  he  migrated  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  1821.  His  services  were  used  against  bush- 
rangers, of  whom  one  of  the  most  notorious,  Brady,  submitted 
without  resistance  when  he  found  that  his  challenger  was  John 
Batman,  then  a  settler  near  Ben  Lomond,  and  already  the 
recipient  of  favours  from  the  Governor  for  his  daring  in  capture 
of  bushrangers.  On  one  occasion  he  sprung  unarmed  upon  an 
armed  robber  who  attacked  him  in  the  dusk.  A  struggle 
ensued,  during  which  Batman's  grasp  was  on  his  assailant's  throat. 
When  his  foe  resisted  no  more  Batman  rose,  but  his  assailant 
was  dead,  choked  by  the  strong  man's  gripe.  When  the 
Government  resorted  to  systematic  measures  to  subdue  or  capture 
the  natives  whom  [atrocities  had  provoked,  and  who  had  no 
sanctuary  to  abide  in.  Batman's  services  were  enlisted,  and  it  is 
said  that  he,  in  the  midst  of  indiscriminate  bloodshed,  resorted 
to  conciliation  and  kindness.  He  had  ten  convicts  assigned  to 
aid  him,  but  his  chief  assistance  was  given  by  six  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  whom  he  persuaded  to  join  him.  His  first  exploit 
was  the  capture  of  three  women,  two  men,  and  five  children 
without  loss  of  life.  He  used  the  women  as  decoys  to  explain 
his  peaceful  intentions.  But  all  his  encounters  were  not  blood- 
less. In  one  he  left  fifteen  blacks  dead  on  the  field,  having 
captured  only  one  woman  and  child.  It  was  a  tradition  having 
almost  a  religious  force  among  the  Australian  blacks,  that  it  was 
good  to  deal  death  amongst  tribes  not  friendly.  Even  without  a 
brutal  disposition,  therefore,  many  atrocities  were  committed  by 
these  superstitious  children  of  the  forest ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  Sydney  natives  were  employed  under  the  control  of  a 
man  like  Batman,  who  was  bold  but  not  brutal ;  rough  and  un- 
educated, but  shrewd  and  geniaL  His  services  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  Arthur,  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  he 
granted  him  two  thousand  acres,  and   rewarded   five  of  the 
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convicts  employed  under  bim.  To  the  Sydney  blacks  £10  (eacb) 
were  given,  and  Artbur  informed  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
tbat  "  Mr.  Batman,  wbo  bas  taken  tbe  most  lively  interest  in 
conciliating  tbose  wretcbed  people,  and  bas  been  one  of  tbe  few 
wbo  supposed  tbat  tbey  migbt  be  influenced  by  kindness,  was, 
witb  bis  family,  most  assiduous  in  cultivating  tb.e  best  under- 
standing." Tbe  Rev.  J.  West  declared  tbat  to  Batman  was  due 
"  tbe  praise  of  mingling  bumanity  witb  severity."  Tbere  were 
otber  "  capture  parties  "  more  rutblessly  led.  Tbe  small  island 
was  traversed  by  bunted  blacks  and  independent  parties  of 
bunting  wbites.  Peace  would  only  flow  from  sucb  tactics  wben, 
by  universal  slaughter,  captures  bad  become  impossible;  and 
tbis  was  a  consummation  wbich  some  desired.  Wbat  bumanity 
tbere  was  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  recoiled  from  sucb  an  end. 
Tbe  Aborigines  Protection  Society  in  Hobart  Town  protested 
against  tbe  indiscriminate  killing  wbicb  made  all  Christian  men 
shudder,  and  they  found  a  man  to  aid  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Robinson  was  a  remarkable  man, 
though  of  bumble  origin.  A  bricklayer  by  trade,  be  yet  busied 
himself  in  promoting  religion  amongst  the  sailors,  and  in  visiting 
the  convicts  in  their  barracks.  He  was  kind  also  to  the  natives 
before  bis  peculiar  mission  brought  them  under  bis  care.  To 
watch  and  tend  the  captives,  Arthur  required  a  manager  to 
reside  on  Bruni  Island,  and  offered  by  advertisement  (March 
1829)  £50  a  year  to  "  a  steady  man  of  good  character."  Robin- 
son offered  to  take  tbe  post,  but  pointed  out  that  £50  would 
not  support  bis  family,  and  Arthur  'gave  him  £100.  His 
^eat  diflSculty  was  to  contend  against  tbe  debauchery  of  the 
whites,  who  interfered  with  bis  black  prisoners  of  war.  But 
be  revolved  greater  things  within  bis  mind  than  tbe  mere 
custody  of  the  unhappy  few  saved  from  slaughter.  In  1829  be 
volunteered  to  go  unarmed  into  the  bush,  to  win  the  poor  fellow- 
creatures  of  whose  language  be  bad  learnt  something.  ''I 
considered,"  be  said  afterwards, 

*^  that  they  were  rational,  and  although  they  might  in  their  savage 
-notions  oppose  violent  measures,  yet  if  I  could  but  get  them  to  bsten 
to  leason,  and  persuade  them  that  the  Europeans  wished  only  to  better 
their  condition,  they  might  become  civilized,  and  rendered  useful 
members  of  society,  instead  of  the  bloodthirsty,  ferocious  beings  they 
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were  represented  to  be.     This  was  the  principle  upon  which  I  formed 
my  plan." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Qovemment  tactics  ill-paved 
the  way  for  Robinson's ;  but  Arthur  permitted  the  experiment 
to  be  tried.  With  some  of  the  Bnini  Island  blacks  and  others, 
recently  captured,  to  act  as  guides,  Robinson  sought  Port  Davey. 
The  boat  provided  for  him  had  been  wrecked,  and  he  walked 
overland.  He  met  some  blacks,  and  appointed  a  meeting  for 
the  following  day.  "They  were  very  suspicious,  having  been 
fired  at  by  Europeans ;  and  though  I  carried  no  firearms,  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  bread,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  my  pacific  inten- 
tions,  they  left  me  without  any  sign  of  desire  to  repose  trust  in 
me."  Arthur  wrote  to  England  (27th  Aug.  1830),  "All  Mr. 
Robinson's  eflforts  to  hold  a  conference  have  hitherto  failed." 
He  traversed  the  west  coast  to  Cape  Grim.  Early  in  1831  he 
was  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  though  unsuccessful  on  the 
mainland^  released  eighteen  black  women  who  had  been  tre- 
panned by  ruflSanly  white  men,  who,  engaged  in  seal-hunting, 
carried  these  women  by  force  to  island  prisons  and  kept  them 
there.  By  such  acts  he  established  his  reputation  for  truthful- 
ness ;  and  these  rescued  women  and  others,  with  their  husbands, 
were  his  chief  guides  to  success. 

Meanwhile  the  Governor  resorted  to  other  advisers.  Availing 
himself  of  a  visit  from  Archdeacon  Broughton  (of  Sydney),  he 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  eight  persons,  three  of 
whom  were  -ministers  of  religion.  In  their  researches  they 
glanced  back  to  the  first  collision  at  Risdon  in  1804,  in  which 
"the  numbers  slain  of  men,  women,  and  children,,  have  been 
estimated  as  high  as  fifty."  ^  Witnesses  described  the  scene  to 
the  Committee.  It  was  undeniable  that  since  that  fatal  day 
intercourse  with  the  natives  had  never  been  "  perfectly  secure  " 
for  the  weak.  The  blacks  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
(who  of  course  had  taken  evidence  only  on  one  side),  cruel  and 
crafty,  of  a  wanton  and  savage  spirit ;  but  they  had  "  no  hesitation 

1  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Collins  tranBraitted  a  narrative  of  the 
occurrence,  it  spoke  of  three  natives  as  having  been  "  killed  on  the  spot" 
The  inquiry  in  1830  elicited  facts  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Collins  and  of 
Governor  King  to  have  ascertained  in  1804.  Perhaps  the  truth  was  told 
more  openly  when  lapse  of  years  had  destroyed  responsibility. 
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in  tracing  to  the  manifold  insults  and  injuries  which  these 
unhappy  people  have  sustained  from  the  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned characters  whom  they  have  unfortunately  encountered,  the 
universal  and  permanent  excitement  of  that  spirit  which  now 
prevails."  They  told  with  horror  how,  in  former  days,  a  white 
man,  having  killed  a  native  while  endeavouring  to  seize  the 
native's  wife,  "  cut  off  the  dead  man's  head,  and  obliged  the 
woman  to  go  with  him  carrying  it  suspended  round  her  neck/' 
It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  the  Government  had  striven,  though 
vainly,  to  arrest  brutalities.  Collins  in  1810,  Davey  in  1813, 
Sorell  in  1817,  and  Arthur  in  1824,  had  proclaimed  that  ill- 
usage  of  the  natives  would  be  punished. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  few  in  number. 
Settlers  should  be  always  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and 
should  point  out  to  their  servants  "  the  fatal  consequences  which 
have  resulted  to  the  entire  community  from  the  base  and  bar- 
barous conduct  which  some  of  their  class  have  pursued  towards 
the  natives ;  and  how  much  it  behoves  them  to  desist  from  a 
repetition  of  such  disgraceful  conduct,  from  a  regard  even  to 
their  own  safety,  seeing  that  not  one  of  those  barbarians  by 
whom  the  natives  were  thus  irritated  has  ultimately  escaped  the 
effects  of  their  vengeance."  The  kangaroos  and  other  game  in 
the  "  limits  prescribed  to  the  natives,"  ought  not  to  be  molested. 
Police  and  military  should  be  employed.  The  "  roving  parties  " 
should  be  more  carefully  managed. 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  England,  Colonel  Arthur  wrote 
(15th  April,  1830),  that  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  south-west,  and 
Mr.  Batman  on  the  north-east  coast,  had  recently  had  friendly 
meetings  with  the  "  miserable  beings  "  who  were  the  victims  of 
"  barbarity  of  runaway  convicts  or  detached  stock-keepers."  Sir 
George  Murray  approved  the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  urged 
him  "  in  the  strongest  manner  to  continue  to  use  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  give  to  the  intercourse  between  (settlers  and 
aborigines)  a  less  hostile  character,  and  to  employ  every  means 
which  kindness,  humanity,  and  justice  can  suggest  to  reclaim 
the  natives  from  their  original  savage  life." 

But  past  crimes  were  inexorable.  Blood  would  have  blood. 
Few  though  they  were,  the  activity  of  the  hunted  savages  made 
up  for  want  of  numbers.    While  Bobinson  in  the  winter  of 
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1830  succeeded  in  communicating  amicably  with  tribes  on  the 
north-west,  fresh  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  the 
island.  Eumarrah,  a  chief  captured  by  Robinson,  filled  the  cup 
of  bitterness  for  the  Governor.  More  than  a  year  he  was  in 
durance.    His 

**  apparently  artless  manner  and  strong  protestations  of  attachment 
were  confided  in  more  and  more,  until  at  length  I  felt  a  confidence 
that  he  would  be  greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
measures  so  ardently  desired  for  conciliation.  I  have  continually  had 
him  at  Government  House,  . .  .  but  to  my  disappointment  and  sincere 
regret,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  abscond,  and  has,  I 
fear,  rejoined  his  tribe  with  the  most  hostile  intentions.  •  •  •  Failing 
in  every  endeavour  to  conciliate,  and  the  outrages  of  the  savages  being 
more  daring,  .  .  .  the  next  measure  we  are  bound  to  attempt  is,  I 
conceive,  that  which  is  now  in  progress,  the  earnest  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  whole  European  popidation  to  capture  them  with  the 
least  possible  destruction  of  life,  or  to  drive  them  into  Tasman's 
Peninsula." 

Arthur  was  "not  sanguine  "  about  capturing,  but  he  thought  it 
feasible  to  "drive  the  savages"  into  the  peninsula  and  guard  its 
narrow  neck. 

On  the  9th  September,  1830,  "the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
at  large"  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  military.  "All  minor 
objects  must  for  a  time  give  way  to  this  one  great  and  engrossing 
pursuit."  For  months  the  scheme  for  the  cordon  across  the 
island  was  in  preparation.  Twenty-six  depots  were  made  for 
provisions.  Twenty-eight  paragraphs  of  a  Government  Order 
imposed  duties  on  the  inhabitants  and  the  military.  More  than 
eight  hundred  soldiers,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  armed 
convicts  and  settlers,  who  raised  the  total  force  to  more  than 
four  thousand,  advanced  as  beaters.  Over  mountain  and  fell 
they  toiled.  The  Governor  was  ubiquitous  and  congratulatory. 
In  October,  Mr.  Walpole,  commanding  an  auxiliary  roving 
party,  captured  one  native.  The  settlers  at  East  Bay  Neck 
were  directed  *'  to  keep  free  from  everything  that  might  create 
alarm,  or  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  natives  •  .  • 
in  order  that  nothing  may  present  itself  to  deter  the  aborigines 
from  entering  the  Peninsula,"  South  of  the  Pressor  river  were 
three  hills,  called  the  Three  Thumbs,  densely  covered  with  timber 
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large  and  small.  Within  the  wood  the  natives  were  supposed 
to  be  crouching.  Chosen  men  entered  this  ominous  spot.  rire$ 
Btill  smouldering  were  found,  but  no  natives.  The  cordon  was 
pushed  on.  From  the  "Camp,.  Sorell  Rivulet,"  Arthur  dated 
his  orders  for  the  final  advance  to  East  Bay  Neck.  From  Spring 
Bay  to  Sorell,  thirty  miles  in  width,  the  tramp  of  men  beat 
time  to  the  sea, — and  that  was  all.  No  native  was  in  front. 
Those  who  had  once  been  enclosed  had  by  some  means  found 
passage  through  the  lines. 

The  expedition  had  cost  £30,000  directly,  and  much  in- 
directly, but  had  failed.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  tend  to  make 
Arthur  unpopular.  His  exertions  in  the  field  commended  him 
to  the  good  wishes  of  the  community.  He  exchanged  con- 
gratulations with  them  on  the  unanimous  effort  that  had  been 
made.  Hardly  a  dissentient  appeared  at  a  large  meeting  called 
to  thank  him.  In  reply,  Arthur  exhibited  his  sense  of  justice 
by  stating  that  it  was  undeniable  that  cruelty  and  oppression  by 
"  stock-keepers  and  other  convicts  in  the  interior,  and  sealers  on 
the  coast,"  had  goaded  the  blacks  to  revenge.  "  This  fact  must 
continue  to  disarm  us  of  every  particle  of  resentment," 

The  roving  parties  meanwhile  were  shooting  many  and 
capturing  few.  It  was  felt  that  a  reward  per  head  was  a  kind 
of  blood-money  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.  The  Aborigines' 
Protection  Society  was  earnest  in  favour  of  giving  Robinson  a 
fair  field.  How  could  he  peacefully  go  to  the  blacks  when 
hunting  parties  of  his  countrymen  took  their  lives  at  random  in 
every  direction  ?  Arthur  consented.  The  capture  parties  were 
discontinued.  Robinson's  salary  was  raised  to  £250,  and  a  force 
was  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  forbade  firearms,  but  some  of 
his  subordinates  secretly  carried  them.  With  his  native  guides, 
amongst  whom  Truganina,  the  wife  of  Wooreddy,  was  conspicuous, 
he  sought  to  parley  and  induce  the  wild  blacks  to  join  their 
captive  countrymen.  He  met  Eumarrah  in  the  forest,  and  the 
chief,  who  was  not  to  be  won  by  the  civilities  of  a  Governor, 
rushed  to  his  former  captor  and  grasped  his  hand  with  fervour. 
•A  ehief,  Manalagana,  was  conspicuous  for  his  noble  qualities. 
In  1831  Robinson  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  received  123 
submissions  of  natives,  and  had  communicated  with  many  more. 
In  the  same  year  the  Big.  River,  or  Ouse  River,  tribe  yielded 
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themselves  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  friends.  There  were  but 
sixteen  men,  nine  women,  and  a  child  among  them ;  but  they 
had  been  a  terror  to  the  land.  They  had  been  thought  numerous, 
because,  chased  like  wild  beasts,  the  blows  they  struck  were  in 
various  places.  Their  capture  had  been  one  main  object  of  the 
cordon  in  1830.  ■  After  numerous  marches  and  traverses,  in 
which  he  vainly  sought  the  distrustful  Tasmanians,  Robinson 
came  upon  them  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  coast. 
He  had  previously  sent  forward  some  native  guides,  but  knew 
not  whether  they  had  found  the  natives^  who  did  not  fly  from 
his  small  band.  Their  chief  Montpeliata  strode  forward  with 
his  spear.  His  fifteen  warriors  shouted  their  war-cry,  and  were 
hardly  restrained  while  he  advanced.  Robinson's  companions 
thought  themselves  doomed.  At  first  he  himself  could  not  see 
his  friends,  but  on.  nearer  approach  he  recognized  them  gladly. 
To  Montpeliata's  questions  he  replied,  "  We  are  gentlemen.  We 
have  no  guns ;  no  pistols."  One  of  the  native  guides  in  alarm 
took  to  flight.  Montpeliata  called  him  back,  "  for  he  would  not 
hurt  him."  The  strange  apparition  of  a  white  man  not  bent 
upon  murder — &  white  man  unarmed — ^bewildered  the  chieftain. 
Truganina,  with  some  friends,  had  already  made  a  circuit  and 
joined  the  wild  women.  Montpeliata  retired  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  his  friends.  ELis  comrades  retained  their  warlike 
position.  The  assailing  dogs  were  called  off  by  the  wild  tribe, 
and  silence  reigned  for  a  few  anxious  minutes.  The  signal  of 
peace  was  given.  The  spears  were  thrown  down.  Eumarrah 
found  two  brothers  under  the  guidance  of  Montpeliata.  Others 
found  friends.  The  dark  children  of  the  forest,  the  wild  and 
the  subdued,  mingled  their  lamentations  for  the  lost  with 
their  joy  at  an  unexpected  meeting.  They  had  secured  sixteen 
muskets  in  the  war,  and  produced  them.  Ammunition  they  had 
none.  The  whole  party  returned  peacefully,  but  Robinson  could 
hardly 'jallay  the  fears  of  the  settlers  as  the  dreaded  tribe  camped 
near  their  abodes,  Neither  could  the  white  population  credit 
that  the  tribe  which  had  held  them  in  terror  contained  only 
sixteen  men.  The  march  to  Hobart  Town  was  a  triumphal 
progress.  The  Governor  welcomed  the  natives  at  his  residence, 
and  decorated  them  with  ribbons.  One  of  them,  Ondia,  exhibited 
his  prowess  with  the  spear,  piercing  a  cray-fish  at  sixty  yards' 
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distance.  But  the  captives  of  Robinson's  conciliation  were  living 
memorials  of  the  terrible  bygone  war.  None  of  them  were 
without  wounds.  Again,  at  Port  Davey,  Port  Macquarie,  and 
other  places,  Robinson  captured  small  parties  of  the  remnants  of 
tribes.  Once  at  the  Arthur  river,  on  the  north-west  coast,  his 
life  was  saved  by  Truganina.  The  natives  would  not  trust  him. 
He  could  not  swim,  but  he  sat  on  a  log  which  Truganina  guided 
across  the  river.  Subsequently  even  these  poor  creatures  were 
peacefully  enticed,  and  in  1834  it  was  supposed  that  only  two 
families  remained  at  large. 

In  December  1834  the  last  captives  were  supposed  to  have 
been  made  at  the  Western  Blufif.  Four  women,  a  man,  and 
three  boys, — outcasts  on  their  native  soil  only  one  generation 
after  its  first  invasion  by  the  whites, — seeing  Mr.  Robinson's 
natives,  rushed  forward  and  embraced  them.  They  had,  they 
said,  thought  of  surrendering  before,  but  shots  were  fired  at  them 
when  they  approached  the  white  man's  dwellings.  They  had 
fled  to  the  less  inhospitable  mountains  covered  with  snow.  With 
their  friendly  captor  they  entered  Hobart  Town  on  the  22nd 
January,  1835.  A  subscription,  richly  deserved,  and  grants  of 
land  were  given  to  Robinson.  His  captives  meanwhile  had  been 
located  in  various  places.  Sir  John  Fedder,  the  Chief  Justice, 
denounced  the  project  x>f  transporting  the  natives  to  an  island 
where  they  must  pine  away  and  die.  Robinson  advised  that 
Maria  Island  should  be  selected  as  their  home.  It  was  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  the  soil  was  good.  But  there  was  a  penal  settle- 
ment already  there,  and  the  Government  grudged  even  this  last 
concession  to  the  proscribed  race.  They  must  go  to  the  barren 
and  repulsive  King's  Island.  After  temporary  occupation  of 
Swan  Island,  and  a  confinement  on  Gun  Carriage  Island,  during 
which  their  guards  could  not  account  for  their  deaths  otherwise 
than  by  calling  them  "sulky,"  it  was  determined  to  make 
Flinders'  Island  their  home.  In  January  1832  the  first  detach- 
ment were  sent  thither.  They  instinctively  shuddered  when 
they  saw  it.  Their  fate  must  be  told  hereafter.  More  than  200 
had  been  captured.  There  was  one  family  still  left  amongst 
the  native  wilds.  Their  fires,  distant  sounds,  and  other  signs, 
betokened  their  existence,  and  in  1842  they  also  were  caught 
and  sent  to  join  their  countrymen  in  exile  and  in  death.    In 
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1833  Sir  George  Arthur  summed  up  thus  his  dealings  with 
them : 

"Undoubtedly  the  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  driving  a 
simple  and  warlike,  and,  as  it  now  appeai-s,  noble-minded  race  from 
their  native  hunting-grounds  is  a  measure  in  itself  so  distressing  that 
I  am  willing  to  make  almost  any  prudent  sacrifice  that  may  tend  to 
compensate  for  the  injuries  that  Government  is  unwillingly  and 
unavoidably  the  means  of  inflicting." 

Had  the  first  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  been  just,  firm, 
and  wise  as  Phillip,  this  sad  elegy  might  not  have  been  drawn 
from  his  successor.  All  the  education  and  experience  of  all 
Arthur's  predecessors  had  made  none  of  them  as  sagacious  as 
Robinson  the  bricklayer,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  he 
was  a  pious  Christian,  without  which  qualification  he  would 
perhaps  have  wanted  the  motive  for  his  humane  exertions  for 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Bushranging  was  rife  during  the  early  part  of  Arthur's  rule. 
Terrible  revelations  were  made.  One  gang,  escaping  firom  Mac- 
quarie  Harbour,  and  starving  in  the  woods,  turned  eyes  upon 
one  another.  Three  out  of  eight  left  the  rest.  Four  then  killed 
one  and  ate  him.  A  second  and  a  third  met  a  like  fate.  The 
two  survivors  watched  one  another  with  deadly  eyes,  each  striving 
to  catch  the  other  off  his  guard.  Exhausted  nature  brought 
sleep  to  one  and  immediate  death.  The  wretch  who  killed 
and  devoured  him  at  last  reached  a  friendly  roof.  He  joined 
some  bushrangers,  was  captured,  and  sent  back  to  Macquarie 
Harbour,  whence  he  again  escaped  with  another  man.  This  man 
he  slew,  and  thus  filled  to  overflowing  the  measure  of  his  crimes. 
Horror  seized  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  executioner. 

Such  was  the  material  with  which  Arthur  had  to  cope.  He 
was  not  slow  to  denounce  the  cowardice  of  those  who  yielded 
without  a  struggle  to  robbers.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
march  of  the  law  was  unrelenting.  One  hundred  and  three 
criminals  suffered  death  in  two  years.  All  instances  of  bravery 
in  capturing  bushrangers  were  sedulously  proclaimed  and 
rewarded  by  grants  of  land.  The  reins  of  Government  were 
tightened  in  every  direction.  Arthur  notified  that  the  flagitious 
proceedings  of  the  criminals  were  often  caused  by  "  the  ill-judged 
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neglect  of  discipline  or  corrupt  toleration  of  irregularity  '*  shown 
by  the  masters.  From  all  such  masters  he  declared  that  he 
would  withdraw  all  "  support  and  indulgence." 

The  bushrangers  knew  well  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
him.  No  morbid  feeling,  no  sensitiveness,  would  restrain  him  in 
administering  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  justice  seemed  to 
require.  He  was  not,  like  Macquarie, — variable.  Acting  at  all 
times  on  principle,  he  was  at  the  last  what  he  was  at  the  first- 
As  a  Christian  man,  before  he  left  the  colony  he  sought  recon- 
ciliation with  men  whom  he  had  stringently  dealt  with,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed;  but,  as  a  Governor,  he 
never  swerved  from  the  path  ho  had  chosen. 

In  1827,  while  Bent  the  printer  was  prosecuted  on  the  one 
hand,  several  bands  of  bushrangers  were  extinguished  on  the 
other.  On  the  3rd  July,  eight  men  died  on  the  scaffold.  Ten 
bushrangers  were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Arthur 
issued  a  public  order  thanking  the  magistrates  by  whose  exer- 
tions the  robbers  had  been  secured.  Two  accomplices  were 
subsequently  caught,  and  in  August  the  twelve  were  convicted, 
and  nine  of  them  were  executed.  Arthur  announced  that  he 
commuted  the  sentences  of  three  because  through  their  means 
the  others  had  been  kept  from  murder  or  bloodshed.  But  the 
commutation  was  only  to  transportation  for  life.  To  witness 
the  "awful  spectacle"  of  the  execution  of  the  nine  men,  all  the 
convicts  in  Hobart  Town  were  compelled  to  leave  their  Govern- 
ment tasks;  and  the  notice  added,  "In  order  to  prevent  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  from  the  inevitable  fate  which  attends  the 
crime  of  bushranging,  his  Excellency  trusts  the  settlers  generally 
will  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  prisoners  committed  to  their  care  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
crime,  and  to  inculcate  as  far  as  possible  the  duties  of  moral  life.'' 

That  Arthur's  measures  effected  their  object  was  not  denied 
by  his  opponents.  It  was  recorded  in  a  leading  article  in  *  The 
Tasmanian"  (November,  1827):  *'A  person  may  now  walk  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  in  perfect  safety."  In  his  own  district 
John  Batman  was  useful,  and  Arthur  publicly  commended  and 
rewarded  him. 

To  enable  him  to  keep  under  Government  control  convicts 
withdrawn  from  bad  masters,  he  enlarged  a  Penitentiary  in  1827. 
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He  classified  the  prisoners.  Stricter  discipline  could  control  the 
weaker  but  not  the  more  determined.  They  still  risked  their 
lives  for  temporary  freedom.  In  1829  a  vessel,  the  '  Cyprus,* 
conveying  prisoners  to  Macquarie  Harbour  (called  *'  the  Hell " 
by  the  convicts),  was  seized  by  them.-  Their  military  guard,  and 
some  of  the  convicts  who  declined  to  take  part  in  the  seizure,  were 
landed,  and  the  captors  found  their  way  to  Japan,  where  seven 
of  them  deserted  their  comrades.  There  the  command  devolved 
upon  a  daring  sailor,  one  Shallow,  under  whom  the  *  Cyprus ' 
reached  China.  With  a  boat  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  a 
sextant  with  a  name  engraved  which  he  claimed  as  his  own. 
Swallow  and  his  companions  abandoned  the  vessel  and  repre- 
sented themselves  as  shipwrecked.  Aided  by  contributions  they 
reached  London,  but  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  and  two  were 
tried  and  executed  as  escaped  convicts.  Others,  including 
Swallow,  were  sent  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  another 
man  was  hung,  and  Swallow  survived  only  to  die  in  imprisonment. 

These  were  the  events  which  harassed  all  governors,  but 
found  Arthur  ever  inflexible  and  cool.  He  systematized.  Crimi- 
nals must,  he  said,  be  taught  that  Government  was  strong ;  "  the 
main  body  of  convicts  were  under  mental  delirium."  "  As  from 
long  experience  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  confident  that  a  firm 
and  determined  but  mild  and  constant  supervision  is  the  very 
best  to  be  followed  in  order  to  remove  the  infirmity  under  which 
they  labour,  it  is  the  treatment  he  enjoins  shall  be  uniformly 
observed." 

In  his  hands  transportation  became  a  philosophic  torture  to 
the  obstinate.  By  regular  gradations  the  offending  assigned 
servant  encountered  flogging, — a  road  party, — the  iron  gang, — 
and  the  penal  settlement.  Yet  each  step  could  be  guarded 
against  by  a  prisoner ;  it  was  his  own  choice,  Arthur  told  him, 
which  punished  him.  He  discouraged  change  firom  one  master 
to  another.  It  destroyed  the  fatelike  march  of  his  system. 
Under  his  hands  and  head  it  progressed  as  sternly  as  the  car 
of  Juggernaut,  crushing  only,  he  said,  the  victims  of  their  own 
folly.  Successive  Secretaries  of  State  recognized  the  fact  that 
in  him  they  had  a  strong  man  equal  to  any  duty  in  a  land  where 
the  fortunes  of  the  community  were  controlled,  under  the  con- 
stitution, by  the  personal  qualities  of   the  Governor.    Lord 
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Bathurst,  Lord  Qoderich,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir  George  Murray, 
Lord  Goderich  a  second  time,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
came  like  shadows  and  departed,  and  still  Colonel  Arthur  was 
at  his  post  for  more  than  twelve  years.  Lord  Glenelg  at  last 
relieved  him,  but  with  honour,  and  he  governed  afterwards  in 
Canada  and  in  Bombay.  Bigid  as  rock  in  doing  what  he  thought 
his  duty,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  resolute  in  labouring  to 
ascertain  what  that  duty  was.  He  shrunk  from  no  toil,  and  he 
welcomed  aid  from  every  quarter.  Two  Quakers,  Backhouse 
and  Walker,  visited  Australia  on  a  mission  of  benevolence. 
From  hut  to  hut,  from  gang  to  gang  of  men  in  chains,  from  cell 
to  cell  they  wandered.  Backhouse  published  a  narrative  in 
1843:1 

"  Our  j&rst  interview  (he  said)  with  Colonel  Arthur  gave  us  a 
favourable  impression  of  his  character  as  a  governor  and  a  Christian, 
which  further  acquaintance  with  him  strongly  confirmed.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  colonists, 
and  in  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  population,  as  well  as  in  the 
welfare  of  the  surviving  renmant  of  the  native  black  inhabitants.  .  •  • 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  anxiety  he  exhibited  to  rule  on  Christian 
principles,  and  to  prosecute  the  work  of  reformation  among  the 
prisoners  according  to  the  same  unerring  standard.''^ 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  the  humane  Quakers  indus- 
triously reported  upon  what  they  saw.  While  thus  addressing 
himself  to  the  task  which  the  penal  condition  of  the  island 
imposed  upon  him.  Colonel  Arthur  did  not  neglect  the  interests 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  need  of  intellectusd  culture  amongst 

^  '  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Ck)loDie8.*    London :  1B43. 

*  Colonel  Arthur  met  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  redoubtable  Wliately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  denounced  transportation  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
wrote  strongly  in  reply  to  Arthur^s  statements.  In  a  *  Defence  of  Trans- 
portation '  (Londoni  1835),  Arthur,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Whately  to 
Earl  Grey,  wound  up  a  forcible  pamphlet  with  the  words — ^if  education 
^*  be  pursued  as  the  grand  vehicle  of  communicating  rdigtotts  knowledge, 
how  glorious  its  results  may  be.  May  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  increased  prudence  of  the  lower  orders,  no  longer  degraded  by 
debasing  poor-laws,  will  have  effected,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  such  an 
improvement  of  their  circumstances  as  to  have  banished  the  evils  of  an 
extended  pauperism,  while  that  *  unbought  grace '  of  life,  that  cheap  defence 
of  persons  and  property,  moral  restraint,  may  be  restored  to  its  ancient  seat 
in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of  our  native  land." 
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those  who  were  to  govern  the  land  in  future.  He  would  not 
yield  to  the  demands  of  Qellibrand,  of  Thomas  Home,  of  T.  Q. 
Gregson  and  others,  for  representative  institutions  while  the 
island  was  but  a  large  gaol.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  1831, 
at  which  Home  (a  barrister  who  afterwards  became  a  Judge) 
revelled  in  the  prospect  of  persecution  for  his  opinions.  "  Let 
them  crush  me,  and  they  will  associate  my  name  with  the  record 
of  this  meeting,  which  history  will  preserve  to  the  latest  period 
of  time."  He  was  not  persecuted  but  patronized,  and  if  his 
name  be  preserved  it  will  be  on  some  musty  record  which  he 
signed  as  a  placeman  under  the  Qovemment  he  denounced.  In 
1834  the  same  wild,  ignorant  spirit  made  him  talk  of  the  assertion 
by  the  hybrid  population  of  their  **  rights  if  necessary  by  force 
of  arms;"  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  demanded  that  every 
convict  on  landing  should  be  set  free  to  join  the  band  of  reformers. 

Colonel  Arthur  irritated  Home  by  declining  to  recognize, 
without  permission  from  England,  Home's  position  as  secretary 
of  a  political  association;  and  a  newspaper  (edited  by  Dr. 
Boss,  who  supported  the  Qovemor)  ridiculed  the  ostentatious 
proceedings  of  the  association.  A  more  sagacious  effort  was 
about  the  same  period  embarked  upon  by  those  who,  confessing 
that  Arthur's  contention  that  a  convict  legislature  would  be 
shocking,  sought  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the 
colony.  In  those  days,  however,  its  horrors  had  not  awakened 
public  remorse,  and  the  Government  were  unprepared  to  abandon 
the  cumbrous  and  iniquitous  system  in  which  they  were  entangled. 
Colonel  Arthur  had  a  staunch  supporter  in  all  good  deeds  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bedford,  the  senior  chaplain,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Knopwood.  The  latter,  though  kind-hearted,  was 
unequal  to  a  task  requiring  moral  or  spiritual  strength,  and  it 
was  good  for  the  colony  when,  about  twenty  years  after  accom- 
panying Colonel  Collins  from  Port  Phillip  to  the  Derwent,  he 
was  pensioned  and  the  earnest  Bedford  took  his  place. 

The  social  immoralities  which  others  had  viewed  with  languid 
disapproval,  if  not  complicity,  were  abashed  when  Arthur  as 
Governor  and  Bedford  as  preacher  addressed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  reform.  What  the  latter  denounced  jfrom  the  pulpit  it 
was  found  that  the  former  would  enforce  so  far  as  loss  of  office 
could  enforce  it    Bedford  assailed  the  open  contempt  for  the 
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conjugal  tie  in  the  lives  of  many  holders  of  important  offices, 
and  when  the  Qovemor  publicly  notified  that  they  could  not 
retain  office  unless  they  could  do  so  as  reputable  persons,  there 
was  mingled  terror  and  indignation.  In  vain  the  culprits  sought 
to  bend  the  Governor's  will.  They  turned  to  the  resolute 
chaplain,  but  no  bribes  or  intercessions  could  prevail.  They 
yielded,  and  their  descendants  have  reason  to  bless  the  order 
which  converted  shameless  dwelling-places  into  homes  at  least 
formally  virtuous.  The  public  admired  the  courage  of  tho  men 
who  assailed  vice  where  ''  robes  and  furred  gowns  "  strove  vainly 
to  protect  it.  Colonel  Arthur  did  not  restrict  his  sympathies 
to  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,in  1835,  proposed  to  endow  various  religious 
bodies  impartially,  Arthur  informed  his  Council  that  the  views 
sanctioned  by  Lord  Qlenelg  were  in  accord  with  his  own 
suggestions.  The  pecuniary  grants  to  the  severed  denominations 
were  increased,  and  the  Qovemor  hoped  that  such  a  "  distribution 
of  the  revenue  would  suppress  every  factitious  cause  of  discon- 
tent." It  was  reserved  for  his  successor.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
to  legislate  formally  upon  the  subject  in  imitation  of  Qovemor 
Bourke. 

The  schools  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  an  object  of  deep 
solicitude  with  the  Governor  during  his  career.  He  longed  to 
establish  such  an  one  as  might  afford  superior  culture.  In 
1819  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  no  more  than  164  children 
receiving  instruction  in  the  colony.  Minor  schools  of  various 
kinds  were  formed  to  meet  the  pressing  wants,  and  during 
Colonel  Sorell's  government  a  superintendent  of  schools  was 
appointed,  and  a  monitorial  system  was  introduced  in  1821. 
But  still  much  more  was  required.  In  1834  Colonel  Arthur, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Broughton  (then  Archdeacon  in  New 
South  Wales),  endeavoured  to  found  a  grammar  school,  the 
managing  body  of  which  was  to  be  composed  of  important 
officials.  He  went  so  far  as  to  oflTer  the  post  of  head-master  to  a 
clergyman  *  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales  in  a  vessel  which 

*  In  his  usually  accurate  *  History  of  Tasmania/  the  Rev.  Mr.  West  has 
fallen  into  an  error  on  this  subject  He  says,  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rusden  was 
nominated  first  master,  but  the  question  of  religion  was  fatal  to  its  success. 
The  school  sunk  into  a  private  establishment*'    Colonel  Arthur  entreated 
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touched  at  Hobart  Town.  But  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and 
eventually  the  scheme  gave  way  to  other  plans  under  Sir  John 
Franklin  s  guidance.  The  higher  education  on  which  Colonel 
Arthur  had  set  his  heart  was  not  fully  obtained  in  Australia 
until  William  Wentworth  led  the  way  to  it  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Sydney  University. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Colonel  Arthur  to  depart,  old 
feelings  of  opposition  were  softened,  and  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  acrimonious  against  him  joined  in  testifying  admiration 
of  his  character. 

An  address  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Council  was 
formally  presented  to  him,  and  was  acknowledged  with  emotion. 

"To  carry  into  the  most  complete  eflfect  the  great  object  of  transport- 
ation which  has  rendered  the  introduction  of  some  unpopular  laws 
absolutely  necessary  to  suppress  the  depredations  of  convicts  illegally 
at  large,  to  form  a  secure  and  efficient  penal  settlement,  to  conciliate 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  to  protect  the  settlers  from  their  fatal 
attacks,  to  encourage  pastoral  and  mercantile  pursuits,  to  foster  religion 
and  morals  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  firmly  to  carry  into  effect  the  regulations 
of  the  Government,  have  all  been  measures  which  have  required  the 
most  laborious  supervision.  Yet  all  these  have  been  far  less  em- 
barrassing than  the  anxious  duty  which  devolved  upon  me  for  so 
many  years  of  apportioning  the  lands  of  the  Crown  amongst  the 
settlers  according  to  their  respective  means  of  improving  them,  and  of 
impartially  considering  their  claims  in  the  disposal  of  assigned  servants 
...  In  all  these  matters  I  have  felt  the  full  weight  of  responsibility 
in  contending  with  the  extreme  practical  difficulties  which  have  almost 
daily  presented  themselves,  and  which  I  never  could  have  successfully 
withstood  but  from  the  support  I  have  uniformly  received  ...  I  shall 
ever  most  highly  appreciate  th^  encouragement  I  have  received,  the 

my  father  (Rev.  Q.  K.  Rusden,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge)  to  accept  the 
post  But  my  father  had  already  made  arrangements  to  settle  in  New 
South  Wales.  He  continued  his  voyage  to  Sydney  in  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  sailed  from  England.  He  became  a  chaplain  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  officiated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Colonel  Arthur,  and  it  was  not  without  compunction 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  offer.  In  a  minute  laid  by  Colonel 
Arthur  before  his  Council,  5th  August,  1836,  he  said  "  tlie  office  of  head -master 
was  offered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rusden,  who  declined  it." 

VOL.  I.  T  T 
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strength  which  my  Government  has  derived  from  it,  and  the  gratifying 
testimonies  I  have  received  of  feelings  towards  myself  personally  since 
I  received  the  intelligence  of  His  Majesty  to  appoint  my  successor.  .  .  . 
If  my  labours  have  been  great,  so  has  been  my  reward.  I  have 
witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  rise  perhaps  ever  known  within  so 
short  a  period  in  the  value  of  property.  The  foundation  is  now  firmly 
laid,  enterprise  and  the  desire  to  improve  have  full  scope,  and  their 
results  will  be,  I  anticipate,  increasingly  developed  every  year."  .  .  . 

The  material  progress  had  indeed  been  great.  His  relative, 
Mr.  Montagu,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  compiled  tables  which 
showed  that  during  Arthur's  rule  the  revenue  had  risen  from 
£16,866  to  £106,639 ;  the  imports  from  £62,000  to  £583,646 ; 
the  exports  from  £14,500  to  £320,679.  The  number  of  mills 
had  been  increased  from  5  to  47,  of  colonial  vessels  from  1  to 
71 ;  of  churches  from  4  to  18 ;  and  the  population  had  grown 
from  12,000  to  40,000.^ 

1  *  History  of  Tasmania.'     West     Vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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"FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,"  by 
Col.  C.  B.  Brackenbury.  containing  Maps, 
is  now  ready,  price  4s. 

''MARSHAL  LOUDON,"  by  Col. 
Malleson,  C.S.I.,  will  follow  it;  the  two 
Lives  presenting  the  opposing  aspects  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War. 


BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAPMAN     &    HALL,    LIMITED. 


ABBOTT  {ED  WIN),  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Philological  School-- 

A  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE.    Medium  8vo,  2zs. 
ADAMS  {FRANCIS)— 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CON- 
TEST in  England.   Demy8vo,6s. 
BADEN-POWELL  {GEORGE)— 

STATE    AID   AND  STATE  INTERFERENCE.     Illus- 

trated  by  Results  in  Commerce  and  Industry.    Crown  8vOj  gs. 
SARTLEY  (C   O   T  \ 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

THE   PARISH   NET:    HOW   IT'S    DRAGGED   AND 

WHAT  IT  CATCHES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  A  VILLAGE  PAUPER.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BAYARD:  •HISTORY    OF    THE    GOOD     CHEVALIER, 

SANS  PEUR  ET  SANS  REPROCHE.    Compiled  by  the  Loyal  Serviteur; 
translated  into  English  from  the  French  of  Loredan  Larchey.    With  over  aoo 
Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  axs. 
BEESLEY  {EDWARD  SPENCER)— 

CATILINE,  CLODIUS,  AND  TIBERIUS,     Large  crown 

8vo,  6s. 
BELL  {DR.  JAMES),  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory— 

THE    CHEMISTRY   OF    FOODS.       With   Microscopic 

Illustrations. 

Part  I.    TEA,  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  Etc.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
Part  II.    MILK,  BUTTER,  CEREALS,  PREPARED  STARCHES,  Etc. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  3s. 
BENNET  {WILLI AM)  Th€ Late— 

KING  OF    THE    PEAK:   a  Romance.    With   Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
BENSON  {W.)^ 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.    Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations,    xamo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.     Small 

4to,  cloth,  155. 
BINGHAM  {CAPT   THE  HON.  D.)— 

A     SELECTION      FROM     THE     LETTERS      AND 

DESPATCHES  OF  THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON.    With  Explanatory  Notes. 
3  vols,  demy  8vo.  [/»  the  Press. 

BIRD  WOOD  {SIR  GEORGE  C  M.),  C.S.I.— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA    With  Map  and 

X74  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 
BLACKIE  {JOHN  STUART)  F.R.S.E.— 

ALTAVONA :  FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  MY  LIFE 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
BLAKE  {EDITH  OSBORNE)— 

THE  REALITIES  OF  FREEMASONRY.    Demy  8vo,  9s. 

A  a 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BLA  THER  WICK  {DR,  )— 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PETER  STONNOR, 

Esq.  With  Illustrations  by  Jambs  Guthrie  and  A.  S.  Boyd.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
BOYLE  {FREDERICK)— 

ON  THE  BORDERLAND -BETWIXT  THE  REALMS 

OF  FACT  AND  FANCY.     Crown  8vo,  xos.  6d. 
BRADLEY  {THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.     In  Two 

Parts,  with  Sixty  Plates.    Oblong  foITo,  half  bound,  each  Part  i6s. 
BRAY  {MRS.)— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     (bom     1789,      died     1883). 

Author  of  the  "Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,"  "ITie  White  Hoods,"  &c. 
Edited  by  John  A.  Kemps.     With  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  xos.  6d. 

MRS.   BRArS   NOVELS   AND   ROMANCES. 

Ne7v  and  Revised  EditiotiSy  tvith  Frontispieces.     3^-.  6^.  each. 
THE  WHITE  HOODS;  a  Romance  of   I   THE  TALB  A  :  or,  The  Moor  of  Portugal. 
Flanders.  THE  PROTESTANT;  a  Tale  of  the  Times 

D£  FOIX  :  a  Romance  of  Beam.  |       of  Queen  Mary. 

NOVELS    FOUNDED    ON    TRADITIONS    OF    DEVON    AND 
CORNWALL. 


FITZ  OF  FITZFORD;  a  Tale  of  Destiny. 
HENRY  DE  POMEROY.    UnthePrest. 
TRELAWNY  OF  TRELAWNE.  [/»  the 
Press, 


WARLEIGH  ;  or,  The  Fatal  Oak. 
COURTENAY  OF  WALREDDON.    [/« 

the  Press. 
HARTLAND     FORESC  AND    ROSE- 
TEAGUE.  [/» the  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 
A  FATHER'S  CURSE  AND  A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.  [In  the  Press. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART.  [/»  the  Press. 

BROADLEY  {A.  M.)— 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  Story  of  Egypt  and  the   Egyptians.     Illustrated  by  Frederick  Villiers. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    Z2S. 

BUCKLAND  {FRANK)— 

LOG-BOOK  OF  A  FISHERMAN  AND  ZOOLOGIST. 

Fourth  Thousand.    With  numerous  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  5s. 
BURCHETT  (R  \ 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    New  Edition.     241110, 

cloth,  5d. 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art 

Twenty-first  Thousand.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY :  The  Course  of  Constniction 

of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.    With  137  Diagrams.    Eighteenth  Edition.    Post 
Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
BURNAND  {F.  C),  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.— 

THE  "A.  D.  C.;"   being  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 

Unlver^ty  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.   Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  xas. 
CAMPION  {J.  5.).— 

ON  THE  FRONTIER.     Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sports, 

Personal  Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.    With  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  x6s. 

ON  FOOT  IN  SPAIN.   With  Illustrations.   Second  Edition. 

Demy  Svo,  16s. 
CARL  YLE  { THOMAS)— See  pages  18  and  19. 

CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK   (THE).     Prepared  by 

Permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlylb.    Small  crown,  3s. 
CHAMPEAUX  {ALFRED)— 

TAPESTRY.     With  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  2S.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  ^  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  COMMON  SENSE.     A  Plea  for  the 

Worship  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  also  for  the  Opening  of  Museums  and 
Galleries  on  Sundays.    By  a  Barrister.    Demy  8vo,  78.  6d. 
CHURCH  {A,  H),  M.A.,  Oxon.— 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.     Illustrated.     Large 

crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

FOOD :    A  Short  Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents, 

and  Uses  of  Food.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES :  considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  Relations.    With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 
CLINTON  iR   H  \ 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  1872.    With  Copious  Quotations  on  the  Leading  Events  and 
the  Constitutional  History,  together  with  Appendices.    Post  Svo,  78.  6d. 
COBDEN,    RICHARD,   LIFE  OF.     By  John  Morley.      With   Por- 
trait.   In  3  vols.,  demy  Svo,  32s. 

New  Edition.     Portrait.     Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  2s. 

CHAPMAN    &    HALL'S    SERIES    OF    POPULAR   NOVELS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  of  Popular  Novels,   Crown  Svo. 
THE   RIGHT   SORT.     A  Romance  of  the  Shires.     By  Mks.    Edward   Kbnnard. 

Illustrated,  6s. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.    By  Hermak  Mkrivalb.    6s. 
AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.    By  Mrs.  Campbell  Prabd.    6s. 
HARD  LINES.  •  By  Hawlby  Smart.    6s. 
STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.    By  Ralph  Iron.    5s. 
NADINE.    AStudy  ofa  Woman.    By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.    5s. 
TO  LEEWARD.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    New  Edition.    55. 
COLENSO  {FRANCES  E.)^ 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ZULU  WAR  AND  ITS  ORIGIN. 

Assisted  in  those  portions  of  the  work  which  touch  upon  Military  Matters  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  Durnford.    Demy  Svo,  z8s. 
COOJCERV— 

OFFICIAL    HANDBOOK     FOR    THE    NATIONAL 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.    Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery: 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.     Compiled  by  "R.   O.   C. 
Twelfth  Thousand.    Large  crown  Svo,  8s 


HOW  TO  COOK  FISH.    A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Cookery, 

from  the  Official  Handbook  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South 
Kensington.    Compiled  by  *'  R.  O.  C."    Crown  Svo,  sewed*    3d. 

SICK-ROOM  COOKERY.     From  the  Official  Handbook 

for  the  National  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.    Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C." 
Crown  Svo,  sewed,  6d. 
CRA/IC  (GEORGE  L/LL/E)— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  Philo- 

logical  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Caesar.    Sixth  Edition.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.    Ninth  Edition.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
CRA  WFORD  (F.  MAR/ON)— 

TO  LEEWARD.    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  55. 

CRIPPS  {WILFRED)— 

COLLEGE    AND    CORPORATION    PLATE.       With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

DAME"  TROT  AND  HER  PIG  (The  Wonderful  History  of). 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.    Crown  4to,  3s.  6d 
DAUBOURG  {E,y- 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawmg,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,  Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors.    Half-impoiali  cloth,  ^^  zas.  6d. 
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DAVIDSON  {ELUS  A.)— 

PRETTY    ARTS    FOR    THE    EMPLOYMENT     OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.    A  Book  for  Ladies.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  6t. 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CARPENTER:  a  Guide  in 

Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.  With  numerous  UlustratiooSy  dravn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.    Royal  8vo,  los.  6d. 

DA  VISON  ( THE  MISSES)— 

TRIQUETI  MARBLES  in  the  ALBERT  MEMORIAL 

CHAP£L»  WINDSOR.  A  Series  of  Photoeraphs.  Dedicated  hy  express  per- 
mission to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Work  consists  of  xtt  Photographs,  with 
descriptive  Letteipress,  moimted  on  49  sheets  of  cardboard,  balr-imperiu.    I^io  zos. 

DAY{W1LUAM)— 

THE   RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with   Hints    on 

Radng  and  Racing  Refonn,  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Shoeing.  Fowth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo,  xas. 

DHAUSSONVILLE  {VICOMTEy^ 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.     Translated  by  H.  M. 

Tkollopb.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo,  z8s. 
DE  KONINCK(L.  L.)  and  DIETZ  (E.\— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robsxt  Malxxt. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

DICKENS  (CHAELESy-Su pages  20-24. 

THE    LETTERS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS.     Edited 

by  his  Sister-in-Law  and  his  Eldest  Daughter.  Two  vols,  luifonn  with  "  The 
Charles  Dickeas  Edition  "  of  his  Works.    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

THE     CHARLES     DICKENS     BIRTHDAY    BOOK. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  his  Eldest  Daughter.  Wiih  Five  Illustrations  by  his 
Youngest  Daughter.    In  a  handsome  fcap.  4to  volume,  12s. 

DIXON  ( W,  HEP  WOE  TH)— 

BRITISH  CYPRUS.    With  Frontispiece.,    Demy  8vo,  iss. 

DEAYSON  {LIEUT.'COL.  A.   W.}- 

TIJE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTIQN 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  zos. 

THE  CAUSE,  DATE,  AND  DURATION  OF  THE 

LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  OF  GEOLOGY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  los. 

PRACTICAL    MILITARY    SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCHING.    FilUi  Edition.    Post  8vo,  doth,  4s.  6d. 

DYCE'S  COLLECTION.  A  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts 
bequeathed  bv  the  Rev.  Alsxandrr  Dycb  to  the  South  Kauington  Museum. 
9  vols.    Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  148. 

A  Collection  of  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  Engravings, 

Rings,  and  Miscellaneous  Objects,  bequeathed  by  the  Rsv.  Alsxandba  Dycb 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.    Royal  8vo^  half-morocco,  te.  6d. 

DYCE  {WILLIAM),  E.A,— 

DRAWING^BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN ;  OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    Fifty 
selected  Plates.    Folio,  sewed,  5s, ;  mounted,  zSs. 
Text  to  Ditto.    Sewed,  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  AET— 

A   HISTORY  OF  ART   IN   ANCIENT  EGYPT.    By 

G.  PxRROT  and  C.  Chipiez.  Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong.  With  over 
600  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo,  £•  as. 

ELUS  {CAPTAIN  A.  B.}^ 

THE  LAND  OF  FETISH.    Demy  8vo.     12s. 


CHAPMAN  6*  HALL,  LIMITED. 


ENGEL  {CARLy-      ' 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM,  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Musical  Instnunents.  Second 
Edition.    Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  las. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTa    With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  8vo,  clotb|  as.  6d. 
ESCOTT  I T   H    S  \ 

PILLARS    OF    THE    EMPIRE:     Short    Biographical 

Sketches.    Demy  8vo,  ics.  6d. 
EWALD  {ALEXANDER  CHARLES),  E.S.A.^ 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN:    PoUtical    Studies. 

2  vols.    Large  crown  8vo,  jQi  4s. 

SIR    ROBERT    WALPOLE.      A    Political    Biography, 

1676-1745.    Demy  8vo,  z8«. 
FANE  (VIOLET)— 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON  :  a  Drama.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FEARNLEY  {W.)— 

LESSONS   IN   HORSE  JUDGING,   AND  THE  SUM- 

MERINO  OF  HUNTERS.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  4s. 
FITZ-PA TRICK  [W,  7.)— 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LEVER.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  30s. 

FLEMING  [GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL  PLAGUES:  THEIR  HISTORY,   NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.    8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.    8vo,  sewed,  as. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA :  THEIR   HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.  With  8  lUustra- 
tions.    8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  VETERINARY  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

AND  POLICE.    With  33  Illustrations,    a  vols.    Demy  8vo,  36s. 
FORSTER  [JOHN),  M.P,  for  Berwick— 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  JAMES  I.,  KING  of  ARAGON, 

SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gavancos.    a  vols.    Royal  8vo,  98s. 

FORSTER  {JOHN)— 

THE   LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations.    15th  Thousand.    3  vols.    8vo,  cloth,  £^  as. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  £i  8s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Library  Edition.    Post  8vo,  zos.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    9  vols.    7s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.   With  Illustrations  by  F.  Baknarb.  Grown  4to»  cloth,  5s, 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR:  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portrait.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  zas. 
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FORTNIGHTL  Y  RE  VIE  W— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

Dec.  z866.    6  vols.    Cloth,  zjs.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.    In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

235.  each. 

From  January,  1873,  to  the  present  time,  in  Half-yearly 

Volumes.    Cloth,  z6s.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW.      From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.    Sewed,  2s. 
FORTNUM  [C.  D.  E^- 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN  in  the  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON  MUSEUM,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.  Royal  8vo,  half-morocco, 
£x  los. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  MAIOLICA,  HISPANO-MORESCO,  PERSIAN,  DAMASCUS,  AND 
RHODIAN  WARES  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  £2. 

^lAIOLICA.     With    numerous    Woodcuts.     Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    crown 

Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
FRANCATELLI  (C.  E,Y- 

ROYAL   CONFECTIONER:    English  and  Foreign.     A 

Practical  Treatise.    New  and  Cheap  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
FRANKS  {A.    IK)— 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.    Nume- 

rous  Illustrations  and  Marks.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
GALLENGA  {ANTONIO)— 

IBERIAN   REMINISCENCES.    Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    With  a  Map.    a  vols.    Demy  Svo,  33s. 

A    SUMMER    TOUR    IN    RUSSIA.      With    a    Map. 

Demy  Svo,  14s. 
GORST  (7.  E.),  Q,C..  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.    Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.    New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  as.  6d. 
GRIFFIN  {SIR  LEPEL  HENRY),  K.C.S.I.— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC.     Crown  Svo.  Unth^Preu, 

GRIFFITHS  {MAJOR  ARTHUR).  H.M.  Inspector  0/  Prisons— 

CHRONICLES    OF     NEWGATE.       Illustrated.      New 

Edition.     Demy  Svo,  x6s. 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK.    With  Illustrations.   New 

Edition.    Demy  Svo.  \In  tJu  Preu, 

HALL  (SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Fifty  Maps,  coloured.    New  Edition,  including  the  Railways  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.    Demy  Svo,  in  roan  tuck,  xos.  6d. 
HARDY  {LADY  DUFFUS)— 

DOWN  SOUTH,     Demy  Svo.     14s. 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS.    Sketches 

of  an  American  Tour.    Demy  Svo,  14s. 
HATTON  {JOSEPH)  and  HARVEY  {REV  Af.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND.     The  Oldest   British  Colony.     Its 

History,  Past  and  Present,  and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  specially  made  for  this  work.  Demy  Svo,  iSs. 

TO-DAY  IN  AMERICA.     Studies  for  the  Old  World  and 

the  New.    a  vols.    Crown  Svo,  x8s, 
HEAPHY  {MUSGRAVE)— 

GLIMPSES  AND  GLEAMS.     Crown  Svo,  ss. 


CHAPMAN  <&•  HALL,  LIMITED, 


HILDEBRAND  [HANS)— 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF    SCANDINAVIA   IN   THE 

PAGAN  TIME.    lUustrated.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
HILL  [MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.    SmaU  crown  8vo,  3s. 
HITCHMAN  {FRANClSy- 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.    a  vols.    Demy  8vo,  ;^i  las. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.    £z  i6s. 
HOLUNGSHEAD  {JOHN)— 

FOOTLIGHTS.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

HOVELACQUE  [ABEL)— 

THE     SCIENCE     OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.    With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HOW  I  BECAME  A  SPORTSMAN.     By  "Avon."    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
HUMPHRIS  (H.D.)^ 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.      Illustrated    in    a 

Series  of  Examples.    Oblong  folio,  half- bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  jQi  is. 

HUNT-ROOM   STORIES  AND   YACHTING  YARNS.     By 

"Wanderkr,"  the  Author  of  "Across  Country,"   "Fair  Diana,"  &c.     With 
Illustrations  by  Edgar  Gibsrme.    Demy  Svo.    Z2S. 
/RON  (RALPH)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.     New  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  5s. 

JAMES  L,  KING  OF  ARAGON  (THE  CHRONICLE  OF), 

BURN  AM  ED  THE  CONQUEROR.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  dh  Gayangos.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.    28s. 

JARRV  [GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST    DUTY.     Translated,  with  TREATISES   ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.    By  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  Nafikr.    ITiird  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
JEANS  [W.  T,)— 

CREATORS   OF  THE  AGE   OF  STEEL.     Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
JOHNSON  [DR.  SAMUEL)— 

LIFE  AND  CONVERSATIONS.     By  A.  Main.      Crown 

8vo,  Z06.  6d. 
JONES  [CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 
TONES    COLLECTION    (HANDBOOK    OF    THE)    IN    THE    SOUTH 

KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.    Illustrated.    Large  crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 
KEMPIS  [THOMAS  A)— 

OF    THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.     Four    Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  x6s. 
KENT  [CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HIS  MASTERY  OF  THE  TERRIBLE 
AND  PICTURESQUE.    Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
KLACZKO  [M.  JULIAN)^ 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Taxt.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 
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LACORDAIRE'S  CONFERENCES.    JESUS  CHRIST,  GOD, 

AND  GOD  AND  MAN.    New  Editioo  in  i  voL    Oowii  8vo,  6s. 
LAVELEYE  iEMILE  DE)-^ 

THE     ELEMENTS     OF     POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

TnuislaUd  by  W.  Pollasd  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8to,  6s. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.    Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Kbamb,  B.A.    Lai^ge  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
LETOURNEAU  (DR.  CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based  upon   Ethnology.      Translated  hj 

Hbnky  M.  Tkoixopb.    lax^  crown  Svo,  xob. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  William  MacCall.   With  Illus- 
trations.   Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
ULLY  {W.  S.)-- 

ANCIENT   RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

One  vol.  demy  8vo,  12s. 
LOlV(C,R.y- 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.   2  vols.   Demy 

8vO,  ;^X   ZOS. 

LUCAS  {CAPTAIN)^ 

THE    ZULUS    AND    THE    BRITISH    FRONTIER. 

Demy  8vo,  i68. 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

With  Episodes  in  Kaffir  Waifare.    With  Illustratioos.    Demy  8vo.  las. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG.    2  vols.    Fcap.  8vo,  zas. 
THE  WANDERER.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.    Fcap.  6s. 

MACEWEN  (CONSTANCE)-- 

ROUGH  DIAMONDS :  OR,  SKETCHES  FROM  REAL 

LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
MALLET  (DR,  J,  W.)- 

COTTON :  THE  CHEMICAL,  &c,  CONDITIONS  OF 

ITS  SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION.    Post  8vo,  doth,  7s.  6d. 
MALLET  (ROBERT^ 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.    By  L.  L.  Da  Koninck  and  £.  Dibtz. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallbt.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

GREAT    NEAPOLITAN    EARTHQUAKE    OF    1857. 

First  Principles  of  Observational  Seismology,  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.    Maps  and  numerous  lUustrations.    a  vols.    Royal  8vo» 
cloth,  £2  38. 
MASKELL  ( WILLIAM)^ 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND 

MEDIiEVAL,  in  the  SOUTH   KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  with  a  Preface. 
With  numerous  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.    Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  J^x  is. 

IVORIES :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COL- 

LECTIONS.    With  Illustnitioos.    Laige  crown  8vo,  doth,  as.  6d. 
McCOAN  (J,  CARLILE)— 

OUR  NEW  PROTECTORATE.    Turkey  in  Asia  :  Its 

Gbogsaphy,  Racb$,  Rbsourcbs,  AMD   G07IBN1IENT.     With  Map.     8  vols. 
Large  crown  8vo,  £x  4a. 
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MEREDITH  [GEORGE)^ 

MODERN  LOVE  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE,  WITH  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 
MERIVALE  {HERMAN.  CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S   BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths^ 

Illustrated  by  Edgar  Gibkrnb.    Small  crown  8vo,  ss. 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  gs. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MILITARY   BIOGRAPHIES. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  Col.C.B.Brackenbury; 

contaioing  Maps  and  Portrait      Crown  8vo,  4s. 

MARSHAL  LOUDON.     By  Col.  Malleson,  CS.L,  wUl 

follow  it,  the  two  Lives  presenting  the  opposing  aspects  of  ihe  Seven  Years'  War. 

[/« th€  Prest. 
MOLES  WORTH  ( W.  NASSA  6^— 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND   FROM  THE  YEAR   1830 

to  the  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY,  1874.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  x8s. 

ABRIDGED   EDITION.     Large  crown,  7s.  6d. 

MORLEY  {HENRY)— 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.    Vol.   I.     Part  L     THE  CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER. 
(Making  2  vols.)    8vo,  cloth,  £x  ss. 

Vol   II.    Part  I.    FROM   CHAUCER  TO   DUNBAR. 

8vo,  cloth,  Z3S. 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Containing 

90  Charts.    Second  Edition,  with  Index.    Royal  ^to,  cloth,  xzs. 
In  Three  Parts.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  III.,  containing  24  Charts,  7s.    Part  III.  also  kept  in  Sections,  x,  3,  and  5. 
IS.  6d.  each ;  3  and  4  together,  3s.    %'*  The  Charts  sold  separately. 
MORLEY  [JOHNY-  ^       '^ 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.   With  Portrait.    Popular 

Edition.    4to,  sewed,  xs.    Bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF     RICHARD 

COBDEN.     Fourth  Thousand.    3  vols.    Demy  8vo,  ;Ci  X3S. 

DIDEROT  AND  THE    ENCYCLOPEDISTS.     2  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  £i  6s. 

NEW    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
LIFE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.     With  Portrait.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
ROUSSEAU.  Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 
DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     I^ge 

crown  8vo,  xss. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.    Large  crown 

8vo,  6s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  Second  Series.  umkePr^ss. 
ON  COMPROMISE.  New  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
MUNTZ  (EUGMnE),  Fnm  iht  French  oj— 

RAPHAEL:     HIS    LIFE,    WORKS,    AND    TIMES. 

Edited  by  W;  Armstrong.    Illostiated  with  155  Wood  Engravings  and  4x'^Full- 
page  Plates.    Imperial  8vo,  36s. 
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MURPHY  {J.  Af.y^ 

RAMBLES     IN     NORTH-WEST    AMERICA.       With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.    8vo,  z6s. 
MUPRA  Y  {ANDRE  W),  P.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     Aptera.    With    nume- 

rous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
NAPIER  (AfAj.-GEN,  W.  C.  E.)— 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRY'S  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

With  TREATISES  ON  MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON 
ROAD-MAKING.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NAPOLEON.     A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of 

the  First  Napoleon.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Bingham. 
3  vols,  demy  8vo.  T/h  tfu  Preu, 

NECKER  (MADAME)^ 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.      By  Vicomte 

d'Haussonvillb.    Translated  by  H.  M.  Trollope.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  x8s. 
NESBITT  {ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

NEVJNSON  (HENR  Y)- 

A  SKETCH   OF  HERDER  AND  HIS  TIMES.     With 

a  Portrait.    Demy  8vo,  zis. 
NEWTON  {E.  TULLE Y),  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL    PARTS   IN  THE   SKELETONS   OF 

A   CAT,    DUCK,    AND   CODFISH,    being  a  Catalogue  with   Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
NORMAN  (C.  B.),  laU  of  the  90/A  Li^hi  Infantry  and  Bengal  Staff  Corps— 

TONKIN ;  or,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.     Demy 

8vo,  with  Maps,  14s. 
OLIVER  {PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  6fe,— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE   KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.    With 
zoq  Plates.    Oblonq;  8vo,  plain,  z6s. ;  coloured,  £1  6s. 
OXENIJAM  {REV,  H,  N.)— 

SHORT   STUDIES  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.    Demy  8vo.  [May  iKtJk. 

PERROT  {GEORGES)  and  CHIPIEZ  {CHARLES)— 

CHALDiEA  AND  ASSYRIA,  A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  453  Illustrations.  9  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     Uniform  with  "Ancient  Egyptian  Art."    42$. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT,  A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  W.  Armstrong.    With  over  600  Illustrations.    9  vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  43s. 
PITT-TAYLOR  {FRANK)— 

THE   CANTERBURY  TALES.      Being  Selections  from 

the  Tales  of  Geopfrby   Chaucbr  rendered  into   Modem  English,  with  close 
adherence  to  the  language  of  the  Poet.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
POLLEN  {J.  H.)— 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN   FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  ;Cx  is. 

GOLD   AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6d. 

ANCIENT     AND     MODERN     FURNITURE     AND 

WOODWORK.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
POLLOK  {LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH  BURMAH,  ASSAM,  AND  THE 

CASSYAH  AND  JYNTIAH  HILLS.  With  Notes  of  Sport  in  theHiUyDis- 
tricts  of  the  Northern  Division,  Madras  Presidency.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Maps,    a  vols.    Demy  8vo,  £1  4s. 
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POYNTER  {E.  y.),  P. A." 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.     Second  Edition.     Large 

crown  8vO|  qs. 
PRAED  {MRS.  CAMPBELL)— 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  HEROINE.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

NADINE.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55.    • 
MOLOCH.     Cheap  Edition.  r/«  tfu  Prrts, 

PRINSEP  ( VAL),  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL   INDIA.      Containing  numerous   Illustrations 

and  Maps  made  during  a  Tour  to  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Rajahs  and  Princes 
of  India.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  £j  is. 
PUCKETT[R.  CAMPBELL),  Pk,D.,  Bonn  University— 

SCIOGRAPHY;  or,  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.     Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6s. 
RAMSDEN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN)— 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    Illustrated.   Containing  46  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  3 is. 
REDGRAVE  {GILBERT)— 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     Translated 

from  the  German  and  edited  by.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    4s. 
REDGRA  VE  [GILBERT  R.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Rkdgravb,  R.A.  With  Woodcuts.   Large  crown  8vo,  c!oth, 
REDGRAVE  {RICHARD}— 

MANUAL  AND   CATECHISM  ON  COLOUR.     24mo, 

cloth,  od. 
REDGRA  VE  {SAMUEL)— 

A    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE     OF    THE     His- 
torical COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.    With  numerous  Chromo-lithogniphs  and 
other  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  £t  zs. 
RENAN  {ERNEST)- 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.     Translated  from 

the  original  French  by  C.  B.  PitmaMj  and  revised  by  Madame  Rbnan.    Crown 
8vo,  8s. 
RIANO  {JUAN  F,)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
ROBINSON  {JAMES F.)— 

BRITISH   BEE  FARMING.     Its  Profits  and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 
ROBINSON  {J.  C.)— 

ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE   AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.    With  20  Engravings.    Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
ROBSON  {GEORGE}— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.    Illus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.    15  Plates.     Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 
ROBSON  {REV.  J.  H.),  M.A.,  LLM.— 

AN     ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON    ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK  {THE  VERY  REV  CANON),  D.D.— 

ON  TEXTILE  FABRICS.     A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

Catalogue  or  the  Collection  of  Church  Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework, 
and  Tapestries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Royal  8vo,  half*morocco» 
£x  xis.  6d. 
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ROCK  {THR  VERY  REV,  CANON),  D.D.— 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
ROLAND  {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.    Edited 

by  William  Ablett.    8  vols.    Large  crown  Bvo,  5s.  each. 
DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,   FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE    OF  LAND,  IRRIGATION,  MANURES.  *c 
ROOT-GROWING,  HOPS,  &c 
MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
RUSDEN  {G.    W.),for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Parlianuni  in  Victoria'^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.     With  a  Coloured  Map. 

3  Vols.    Demy  Bvo,  sos. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.   3  vols.    Demy  8vo. 

with  Maps,  50s. 
SALUSBUR Y  {PHILIP  H.  B.)— 

TWO  MONTHS  WITH  TCHERNAIEFF  IN  SERVIA. 

Large  crown  8vo,  96. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  {MRS.)— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

Mgean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Eaxine,  and  a  voyage  ddwn  the  Danube.    With  a 
Map.    Demy  8vo,  z6s. 

OUR   HOME  IN   CYPRUS.    With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 

tions.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  145. 

OUR   RIDE   THROUGH  ASIA   MINOR.    With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  zBs. 
SHEPHERD  {MA/OR),  R,E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES.  With  Illustrations.  DemySvo. 

SIMMONDS  (r.  i:.)—  Untk4Prtss, 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their  Preparation,  Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
SMART  {HA  WLEY)— 

SALVAGE.    A  Collection  ol  Stories.     Crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 
HARD  LINES,     i  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SMITH  (MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK),  R.E.— 

PERSIAN  ART.    Second  Edition,  with  additional  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  Bvo,  as. 
ST.  CLAIR {S.G.B.)- 

TWELVE    YEARS'    RESIDENCE     IN     BULGARIA. 

Revised  Edition.    Crown  Bvo,  gs. 
STORY {W.  W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  xos.  6d. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

Bvo,  Tos.  6d. 
SVTCLIFFE  {JOHN)— 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENTS  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
Full-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.    By  Dr.  G.  Schadow, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c.    Translated  by 
J.  J.  Wright.    Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutclipfb.    Oblong  folio,  jts.  6d. 
TANNER  {PROFESSOR),  F.C.S.— 

HOLT  CASTLE;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.    Crown 

Bvo,  4S.  6d. 

JACK'S    EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW    HE    LEARNT 

FARMING.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  ^  6d. 


THE   SMALL   HOUSE   AT 
ALLINGTON.    a  vols. 

LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 
BARSET.    avols. 


CHAPMAN  <Sr*  HALL,  UMITED.  IS 

TOPINARD  (DP.  PA  UL)-^ 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca.    With  numerons  Illastrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
TRAILL  [H  D  \ 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.    Demy  8vo,  iss, 
TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY)-^ 

AYALAS  ANGEL.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

LIFE  OF  CICERO.     2  vols.     8vo.     £1  4s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  eadi  voU  containing 
Frontispiece.    6s.  each. 
THE    WARDEN  and  BAR- 
CHESTER  TOWERS,  a  vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 
UNIVERSAL— 

UNIVERSAL    CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS   ON   ART. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  National  Art  Library,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  3  vols.    Crown  4to,  half-morocco,  £2  as. 

Supplemental  Volume  to  Ditto. 

VERON  [EUGENE]— 

.ESTHETICS.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.    Large 

crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
WALE  {REV,  HENRY  JOHN).  M,A,— 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

1796.    Author  of  "  Sword  and  SuxpUce."    Demy  8vo,  las. 
WATSON  [ALFRED  E.  jT.) 

SKETCHES   IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.     Illustrated 

by  John  Sturgbss.    Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  68. 
WESTWOOD  [J.  a).  Af.A,,  F.L.S.,  6v.— 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FICTILE  IVORIES  IN  THE 

south  KENSINGTON   MUSEUM.    With  an  Account  of  the  Continental 
Collections  of  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Ivories.    Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £x  4s. 
WHEELER  [G.  P.)— 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.    A  Chronicle  of 

H.  R.  H.'s  Joumeyings  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal .  Lax]ge  crown  8vo,  las. 

WHIST— 

THE  HANDS  AT  WHIST.    By  Aquarius.     32mo,  doth 

gilt,  IS. 

EASY  WHIST.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 
ADVANCED  WHST.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

WHITE  ( WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS    IN    TYROL:    Kufstein,   Klobenstein,   and 

Paneveggio.    Large  crown  8vo,  14$. 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.     Post  8vo.     With  a  Map. 

Fifth  Edition.    4s. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  trip  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.  PostSva  With  4  Maps.  Third  Edition.  4s. 
WILDFOWLER— 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  AND  SEA-FISHING  TRIPS, 

at  Home  and  on  the  Continent.    Second  Series.    By  "  Wildfowler,"  "  Snat- 
SHOT."    3  vols.    Crown  8vo,  £1  is. 

SHOOTING  AND  FISHING  TRIPS  IN   ENGLAND, 

FRANCE^  ALSACE,   BELGIUM,   HOLLAND,   AND   BAVARIA.      New 
Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  88. 


i6  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.     Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  Charlotte  J.  Hart.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  Cyo, 
78.  6d. 
WORNUM{R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS    OF    ORNAMENT:    THE    CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.    With  many  Illustrations.    Ninth  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 
Vi^ORSAAE  (7   7  A  \ 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    OP    DENMARK,  FROM    THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE   DANISH  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
WYLDE  [A  THERTON)^ 

MY  CHIEF  AND  I;   OR,  SIX  MONTHS  IN  NATAL 

AFTER  THE  LANGALIBALELE  OUTBREAK.     With  Portrait  of  Colonel 
Dumford,  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 
YEO  {DR.  J.  BURNEY)— 

HEALTH    RESORTS   AND    THEIR    USES:    BEING 

Vacation  Studies  in  various  Health  Resorts.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 
YOUNG E{C.  D.y- 

PARALLEL   LIVES    OF   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HEROES.    New  Edition,    xamo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON   MUSKUM    DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES. 

Royal  8v0y  half-bound, 

BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN.     By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum. 

£1  lOS. 

DYCE'S    COLLECTION     OF    PRINTED    BOOKS    AND 

manuscripts,    a  vols.     148. 

DYCFS  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 

&c.    6s.  6d. 

FURNITURE     AND     WOODWORK,      ANCIENT     AND 

modern.    By  J.  H.  Pollen.    £t  is. 

GLASS  VESSELS.     By  A.  Nesbitt.     i8s. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHES  WORK.    By  J.  G.  Pollen. 

£x  6s. 

IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.    By  W.  Maskell, 


3XS. 


IVORIES,  FICTILE.     By  J.  O.  Westwood.    £i  4s. 
MAIOLICA,    HISPANO-MORESCO,    PERSIAN,    DAMAS- 

CUS  AND  RHODIAN  WARES.    Bv  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum.    £^. 

MUSICAL  instruments!     By  C.  Engel.     12s. 
SCULPTURE,  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

ages.    Bv  J.  C.  Robinson.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWISS  COINS.    By  R.  S.  Poole.    £2  los. 
TEXTILE  FABRICS.    By  Rev.  D.  Rock.    £1  iis.  6d. 
WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING.     By  S.  Redgrave.    £1  is. 
UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  ON  ART.     2  vols. 

Small  4to,  £i  xs.  each. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  ON  ART.  Supple- 

mentary  vol. 
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SOUTH    KENSINGTON   MUSEUM   SCIENCE   AND   ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Edueation, 

ART  IN  RUSSIA.     Forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  South  Ken- 

sinf^ton  Art  Handbooks.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.    [In  the  Press. 

FRENCH  POTTERY.     Forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  South 

Kensington  Art  Handbooks.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press, 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF   DENMARK.     From  the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.     By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaab,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A.,  &c  &c    With  Map  and  Woodcuts,     Large  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.    By  Hans  Hildbbrand,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  Woodcuts.    Large 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.     By  Professor  Church.     With  lUus- 

trations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF   INDIA.      By  Sir  George  C.  M. 

BiRDwooD,  C.S.I.    With  Map  and  174  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  Z4S. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 
TIONS.   By  W.  Maskbll.    With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL     ARTS     IN    SPAIN.      By  Juan  F.   Riano. 

Illustrated.    Large  crown  Svo,  4s. 

GLASS.     By  Alexander  Nesbitt.     Illustrated.     Large  crown 

8vo,  2S.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     By  John  Hunger- 

FORD  Pollen.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  Svo,  as.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.   By  Alfred  Champeaux.   With  Woodcuts.   2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.   With  numerous 

Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vO|  2s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.   Bv  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.. 

Oxon.     Illustrated.    Large  crown  Svo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :   their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.    By  T.  L.  Sihmonds.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses 

of  Food ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  BeUinal  Green 
Museum.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Oxon.    Large  crown  Svo,  3s. 

SCIENCE  CONFERENCES.     Delivered  at  the  South  Ken- 

sineton  Museum.    2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 
Vol.    I. — Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vou  II.— Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.    By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptbka.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report     Edited  by 

A.  W.  Franks.    Numerous  Illustrations  and  Marks.    La^e  crown  Svo,  as.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  SPECIAL   LOAN  COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.    Large  crown  Svo,  3s. 

INDUSTRIAL     ARTS:     Historical     Sketches.       With    242 

Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  3s. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

JONES  COLLECTION  IN    THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.    With  Portrait  and  lUtutnuioos.    Large  crown  Svo,  as.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS-C^«/m««£/. 

COLLEGE    AND  CORPORATION  PLATE.    By  Wilfred 

Cripps.    With  numerotis  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIAEVAL.     By    William 

Masxbll.    With  numerotis  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 

WORK.     By  John  Hukgbrfokd  Pollbn.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Lai:ge 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.   By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.  A.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8yo,  as.  6d. 

THE   CHEMISTRY   OF    FOODS.     With  Microscopic  Illus- 


trations.      By  Jambs  Bbll,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 

Part  1.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

Part  II. — Milk,  Butter,  Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  ByCARLENOEL.   With  numerous 

Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Rbdgravb,  R.A.    By  Gilbskt  R.  Redgrave.    With 
Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.   Second 

Edition,  with  additional  IllustnitioDS.    Large  crown  8to,  as. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Ai^Kuatus,  1876.    Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 


CARLYLE'S     (THOMAS)    WORKS 

CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
In  23  vols,f  Crown  9vo,  cloth^  £7  js, 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION : 

A  History.    9  vols.,  iss. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  and  speeches,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.    3  vols.,  x8s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING,    r  vol.,  68. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS essays.    4  vols..  £1  4S. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECIURES  ON  HEROES,  i  vol.,  6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

X  vol.,  6s. 
CHARTISM   AND   PAST    AND 

PRESENT.    1  vol.,  6s. 
TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE 

GERMAN  OF  MUS^EUS,  TIECK. 

AND  RICHTER.     1  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 
A  Translation     9  vols.,  xas. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 
SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  £2  gs. 


SIXPENNY    EDITION. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thousand.  ' 

HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS:    Burns,    Johnson,    Scott,    The    Diamond 

Necklacb. 
T/U  abcve  art  also  to  bt  had  in  I  voL,  in  cloih^  2f,  td. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  VfO^YLS-Continnid, 

I-TBRART    KDITION    GOMPLKTE. 
Handsomely    printed    in    84    vols.,    demy    8vo,    cloth,    £1B. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     The    Life    and    Opinions    of   Herr 

Tcufelsdr5cldi.    With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 
LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1872.    Portrait  and  Plates,  9B. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.   With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  9s. 

ON   HEROES,   HERO  WORSHIP,  AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.    7S.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 

Portraits.    5  vols.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.    With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  ESSAY  ON  THE  POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  KNOX;  AND  GENERAL  INDEX.  WithPortiait 
lUustxations.    8vo,  doth,  gs. 


PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 

In  S7  vols.y  small  Crown  8vo,    Price  2s,  each  vol,,  b<mndin  cloth  ;  or  in  sets  of 
S7  vols,  in  ig,  cloth  gilt^  for  £3 141. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3  vols. 
LjIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,    s  vols. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    7  vols. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

10  vols. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.    3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU- 
SiEUS,  TIECK,  AND  RICflTER. 
2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
WAY ;  Essay  on  the  Portaits  of  Knox  ; 
and  General  Index. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL    KDITIONS. 

In  Demy  Svo, 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN   DROOD.     With   Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.    Clothi  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.    CIoih,;£z  is. 

THE    PICKWICK  PAPERS.    With  Forty-three  Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.    Cloth,  ^\  zs. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  C^  xs. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.    Cloth,  J^\  zs. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  I^x  zs.    - 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ^\  IS. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  j^x  zs. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

;Cl    IS. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Cloth, 

;Ci  IS. 

THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.    With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.    A  New  Edition.    Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  ;£i  zs. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.    With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.    Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  ^x  zs. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS:    Containing— The  Christmas  Carol; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes ;  The  Battle  of  Life ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.    Qoth,  las. 

OLIVER  TWIST  and   TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     In  one 

volume.    Qoth,  ^1  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    Separately.    With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.    Cloth,  izs. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.    Separately.    With  Sixteen  Illus- 

ttations  by  Phiz.    Cloth,  9s. 
•^*  TJu  remainder  ofDicken^s  Works  wen  not  ariginaUy  frinied  in  Demy  9w. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS- Continued, 

LIBRARY    EDITION. 
In  Post  8vo,     With  the  Original  Illmtrations,  30  vols,^  cloth,  £12, 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 43  lUui 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY        39 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT       40 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES    36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 

LITTLE  DORRIT        40 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD         38 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       40 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"  39 

OLIVER  TWIST  24 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS      8 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES   8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND         8 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 12 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c.  14 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    ByJoHNFoRSTER.  With  Illustrations. 
Uniform  with  this  Edition,     i  vol.  los.  6d. 

THK  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION. 
In  Crown  8vo,     In  21  vols,,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £3  i6s,^ 

PICKWICK  PAPERS         

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 

DOMBEY  AND  SON  

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY    ..^       

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK  HOUSE       

LITTLE  DORRIT 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 

BARNABY  RUDGE 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      ... 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "  Household  Words' 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         

OLIVER  TWIST      

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER        

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Numerous 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS .. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— a«/j«i«ri: 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Compute  in 30  Volumes,    Demy  Svo,  los.  each;  or  set,  £1^. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illostrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  wfaicfa, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    With  40  lEnstrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,     a  vols.     With  42  lUustiadons  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    With  24  lUustiatwns  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    3  vols.    With  40  lUustixitions  by  Phi*. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.    2  vols.    With  lUus- 

tcations  by  Cattermole,  &c. 
BARNABY   RUDGE   and   HARD   TIMES.     2  vols.    With   lUustrations  by 

Cattermole,  &c. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.    2  vols.    With  4  Illustrations  by  Phix. 
AMERICAN    NOTES   and    PICTURES    FROM    ITALY,     i    vol    With   8 

Illustrations. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.    a  vols.    With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    2  vols.    With  40  lUusiratrons  by  Phiz. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.    2  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.    2  vols.    With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.    With  16  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  With  8  lUusttatioDS  by  MarcnsSune. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.    With  8  lUustrations  by  Maicus  Stone. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,    a  vols.    With  40  lUustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    With  17  lUustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R^« 

Madise,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    With  8  lUustrations  by  Maicus  Stone. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES.     (From  ''Household  Words"  and  "AU  the  Yen 

Round.")    With  14  lUustrations. 
EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    With  la  Ilkistiatkns  by  &  U 

Fildei. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  VIOKKS—Comtinued. 

HOUSEHOLD    EDITION. 

CompleU  in  22  Volumes,     Crcwn  4/^,  cloth.  £^  %s.  6d, 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  ss. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  doth,  5s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  lUustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  ss. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  lUustrations,  cloth,  ss. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  doth.  55. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  UlustraUons,  doth,  55. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES ;  and  other  Stories,  with  30  lUusUa- 
tions,  doth,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.   By  John  FoRSTER.  With  40  lUustratioBS.  Qoth,  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  UlustraUons,  doth,  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  33  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  doth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  lUustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  doth.  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  doch.  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  lUustraUons,  cloth,  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  %$  IBuslrations,  dbcli,  $«. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  wkh  f8  Tllonlratiops, 
doth,  3s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  3$  DhnlcatiMis^  ck>th,  yL 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  lUustxations.  cloth*  as.  6d. 


MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Fcap,  $vc^  seumL 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN   PROSE. 

IS. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.  14 
CHIMES :  A  GOBLIN  STORY,    xs. 


STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.    is. 
POOR   TRAVELLER,   BOOTS  AT 

THE  HOLLY.TREE   INN,  and 

MRS.  GAMP.    IS. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  tbe  Original  Coloured  Plates 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Editioiu    Small  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  gs.  ' 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— 0«/w«tfrf. 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY    EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30  Vols.y  large  crown  Svo,  price  £fi;  separate  Vols,  4f.  each. 

An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  containing  Illustrations  selected  from 
the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper.  Each  Volume  has  about  450  pages 
and  16  full-page  Illustrations. 


SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ. 
PICKWICK.     2  vols. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    2  vols. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2  vols. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.      2  vols. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.   2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.      2  vols. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.      2  vols. 


OLD   CURIOSITY    SHOP    and 

REPRINTED  PIECES,    a  vols. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.     2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVEL- 
LER. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE  OF    TWO    CITIES. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  AND 
AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  Cheapest  and  Handiest  Edition  of 

THE   WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

The  Pocket-Volume  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works. 
In  30  Vols,  small  fcap,  Svo,jC2  5s. 

/Tew  and  Cheap  Issue  of 

THE  WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

In  pocket  volumes. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  as. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  ss. 
OLIVER  TWIST,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is. 
SKETCHES   BY  "  BOZ,"  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 
BARNABY  RUDGE.  with  x6  Illustrations,  cloth,  as. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  8  lUustrations,  cloth,'is.6d. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

SIXPENNY    RKPRINTS. 

A    CHRISTMAS    -CAROL    and    THE 
HAUNTED     MAN. 

By  Charles  Dickens.    Illustrated. 

READINGS     FROM*" 'the     WORKS     OF 
CHARLES     DICKENS. 

As  sdected  and  read  by  himsdf  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Illustrated. 

(III.) 

THE   CHIMES:  A  Goblin   Story,  and  THE 
CRICKET  ON  THE   HEARTH. 

Illustiated. 
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List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples,  Diagrams,  Models, 
Instruments,  etc., 

INXLL'DIMG 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


CATALOGUE  OF  MODERN  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY.    8vo,  sewed,  is. 

BENSON  (iv.y^ 

PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    SCIENCE    OF    COLOUR. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  15s. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.   Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  lUostrations.    lamo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
BRADLEY  [THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.   In  Two 

Parts,  with  60  Plates.    Oblone  folio,  half-bound,  each  part  z6s. 
Selections  (from  the  above)  of  20  Plates,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  z6s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  With  Illustrations.  Post8vo,7s. 
PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     Post  8vo,  5s. 
DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.   Third  Edition.    24mo, 

8«wed,  5d. 
CARROLL  [JOHN)-- 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  LESSONS  FOR  THE  BLACK 

BOARD.    68. 
CUBLE  Y  I W  H  \ 

A   SYSTEM    OF    ELEMENTARY    DRAWING.     With 

Illnstrations  and  Examples.    Imperial  4to,  sewed,  3s.  6d. 
DAVISON  (ELUS  A.y- 

DRAWING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.      Post 

8yo,  38. 

MODEL  DRAWING.     12010,33. 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CARPENTER :   A  Guide  in 

Building,  Malcing,  and  Repairing.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.    I>emy  8vo,  xos.  od. 
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DELAMOTTE  {P.  B.)— 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

zamo,  3S.  6d. 
DYCE-- 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  :  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    50  PUtcs. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  5s. :  mounted,  z8s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DITTO.     Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

FOSTER  {VERE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS  : 

{a)  Twenty-four  Numbers,  at  xd.  each. 

{b)  Forty-six  Numbers,  at  3d.  each.    The  set  h  includes  the  subjects  in  a. 

DRAWING-CARDS : 

Freehand  Drawing :  First  Grade,  Sets  I.,  XL,  III.,  is.  each. 
Second  Grade,  Set  I.,  ss. 

HENSLOW  {PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS    TO     BE    EMPLOYED    IN    THE 

PRACTICAL    LESSONS    ON    BOTANY.     Piepond  for  South  Kensington 
Museum.    Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

JACOBSTHAL  (£.)— 

GRAMMATIK  DER  ORNAMENTE,  in  7  Parts  of  20 

Plates  each.    Unmounted,  ^i  138.  6d.;   mounted  on  cardboard,  £\\  4s.    The 
Parts  can  be  had  separately. 

JEWITT— 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.    i8mo, 

doth,  xs.  6d. 
KENNEDY  {JOHN)— 

FIRST  GRADE  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.    i2mo,6d. 
FREEHAND   DRAWING-BOOK.     i6mo,  is. 

UNDLEY  {JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY    OF    VEGETATION :    Principles    to    be 

Obsenred  in  the  Delineation  of  Plants,    zamo,  sewed,  xs. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN  BODY.    Text  and  Plates  reduced  from  the  large 

Diagrams.    2  vols.,  £x  xs. 
NEWTON  {E.  TULLEY),  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF  A 

CAT,  DUCK,   AND  CODFISH,  being  a  Catalogue  with  Comparative  De- 
scriptions arranged  in  a  Tabular  Fonn.    Demy  8vo,  3s. 

OUVER  {PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

X09  Plates.    Oblong  8vo,  cloth.    Plain,  x6s.;  coloured,  £,1  6s. 
POYNTER  {E,  J\  R.A.,  issued  under  the  supeHnUndence  of— 

ELEMENTARY,  FREEHAND,  ORNAMENT: 

Book    I.    Simple  Geometrical  Forms,  6d. 
„     II.    Conventionalise  (^Floral  Forms,  &c.,  6d. 
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POYNTER  (E,  7.).  R-A.—OnUiMUtd. 

FREEHAND— FIRST  GRADE: 

Book    L  Simple  Objects  and  Oixuunent,  6<L 

„     II.  Various  Objects,  6d. 

„    III.  Objects  and  Architectoral  Ornaments,  6d.     ' 

„     IV.  Axchitectural  Ornament,  6d.  '^ 

„      V.  Objecu  of  Glass  and  Pottay,  6d. 

„    VI.  Common  Objects,  6d. 

FREEHAND— SECOND  GRADE: 

Book    I.  Varioos  Forms  of  Antbermion,  &c.,  zs. 

„     II.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Venetian,  xs. 

„    III.  Italian  Renaissance,  zs. 

„     IV.  Roznan,  Italian,  Japanese,  &c.  xs. 

THE    SOUTH    KENSINGTON    DRAWING    CARDS, 

Containing  the  same  examples  as  the  books  : 
Elementary  Freehand  Cards.    Four  packets,  Qd.  eadi. 
First  Grade  Freehand  Cards.    Six  packets,  is.  each. 
Second  Grade  Freehand  Cards.    Four  packets,  zs.  6d.  each 

REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL  AND   CATECHISM   ON    COLOUR.    Fifth 

Edition.    24010,  sewed,  gd. 
ROBSON  {GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Oblong 

folio,  sewed,  8s. 
WALUS  [GEORGEy- 

DRAWING-BOOK.    Oblong,  sewed,  3s.  6d;  mounted,  8s, 

WORNUM  \R.  N.y- 

THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF    STYLES:    An  Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.    Royal  Svo,  8s. 

DRAWING    FOR   YOUNG    CHILDREN.     Containing   150 

Copies.    i6mo,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  COPY-BOOKS,  for  the  Use  of 

Children  from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families.  Ounpiled  by 
a  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  an  Ait  Teacher. 
Seven  Books  in  4to,  sewed : 


Book    I.    Letters,  8d. 
„     JI.    Ditto,  8d. 

„    III.    Geometrical  and  Onuunental 
Forms,  8d. 


Book  IV.  Objecte,  8d. 

„      V.  Leaves,  8d. 

„    VI.  Birds,  Animals,  ftc,  8d. 

„  VII.  Leaves,  Fbwers,  and  Sprays,  8d. 


Or  in  Sets  of  Seven  Books,  4S.  6d. 

ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST  DRAWING-BOOK,  16  Parts, 

7z  Plates.    Folio,  £\  las. ;  Bicnntfnd,  jfj  4s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.    FoUo,  sewed,  is. 
DIAGRAM  OF  THE  COLOURS   OF  THE  SPECTRUM, 

with  Expbnatory  Letterpress,  en  rofler,  zoo.  6d. 
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COPIES  FOR  OUTLINE  DRAWING: 

LARGE  FREEHAND  EXAMPLES  FOR  CLASS  TEACHING.  Specially 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Six  Sheets. 
Size  60  by  40.    9s. 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,   50  Selected  Plates, 

mounted  back  and  front,  z8s. ;  unmounted,  sewed,  5s. 
WEITBRICHT'S    OUTLINES    OF    ORNAMENT,    reproduced    by    Herman, 

12  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  8s.  6d. ;  unmounted,  as. 

MORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE,  reproduced  by  Herman, 
ao  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  155. ;  unmounted,  3s.  4d. 

TARSIA,  from  Gruner,  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d.,  unmounted,  yd. 

ALBERTOLLI'S  FOLIAGE,  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d. ;  unmounted,  sd. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  is. 

WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mounted,  8s.,  unmounted,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINE    DRAWINGS    OF    FLOWERS,    Eight    Plates,    mounted,    3s.    6d. 
unmounted,  8d. 

COPIES  FOR  SHADED   DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.    By  Ch.  Bakgub  (French),  ao  Sheets,  l^  9s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.    By  J.  B.  Tripon.    xo  Plates,  j^i. 

MECHANICAL  STUDIES.    By  J.  B.  Tripon.    155.  per  dozen. 

FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted,  sd.;  mounted,  1$.  3d. 

TWELVE  HEADS  after  Holbdn,  selected  from  his  Drawings  in  Her  Majesty*! 
CoUeaion  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype.    Half  imperial,  £x  x6s. 

LESSONS  IN  SEPIA,  9s.  per  dozen. 

COLOURED   EXAMPLES: 

A  SMALL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  mounted,  xs.  6d.;  unmounted,  9d. 
COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  9),  mounted,  iss. 

„  SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  5),  mounted.  J^x. 

ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (Six),  at  4s.  each,  or  the  set,  ^x  45. 

SOLID   MODELS,  &c. : 

*Box  of  Models,  ;Cx  4s. 

A  Stand  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  nrcdels,  &c.,  j^x  xBs. 
*One  Wire  Quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straught  wire.    Oae 
solid  cube.    One  Skeleton  Wire  Cube.    One  Sphere.    One  Cone.    One  Cylinder. 
One  Hexagonal  Prism.    £^  as. 
Skeleton  Cube  in  wood.  3s.  6d. 
x8-inch  Skeleton  Cube  in  wood,  xas. 
•Three  objects  oiform  in  Pottery ; 
Indian  Jar,     ) 
Celadon  Jar.  VxSs.  6d. 
Bottle.  ) 

*Five  selected  Vases  in  Magolica  Ware,  £%  xxs. 
*Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware,  x8s. 
Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  xos.  each. 
^Davidson's  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  ;^a.  contaming- 


a  Square  Slabs. 
9  Oblong  Blocks  (steps), 
a  Cubes. 
Square  Blocks. 


Octagon  Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed  Cross. 


Triangular  Prism 
Pyramid,  EquilateraL 
Pyramid,  Isosceles. 
Square  Block:. 


"  Modtls,  &c.,  entered  as  sets,  con  only  be  sapplied  in  sets. 
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SOLID  M0DEI5,  ^c— Continued. 

*  Davidson's  Advanced  Drawing  Models,  £q.—T)M  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  Models :— An  Obelisk;— composed  of  a  Octagonal  Slabs,  36  and  ao  inches 
across,  and  each  ^  inches  high ;  z  Cube,  la  inches  edge ;  z  Monolith  (forming 
the  body  of  the  ooelisk)  3  feet  high  ;  z  Pyramid,  6  inches  base ;  the  complete 
object  is  thus  nearly  5  feet  high«  A  Market  Cross— composed  of  3  Slabs,  34,  18, 
and  Z3  inches  across,  and  each  ^  inches  high  ;  i  Upright,  3  fert  high ;  3  Cross  Arms, 
united  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints ;  complete  height,  3  feet  9  inches.  A  Step- 
Ladder,  33  inches  high.  A  Kitchen  Table,  14)^  inches  high.  A  Chair  to  corre* 
spond.  A  Four-legged  Stool,  with  projecting  top  and  cross  rails,  height  14  inches. 
A  Tub,  with  handle  and  projecting  hoops,  and  the  divisions  between  the  staves 
plainly  marked.  A  strong  Trestle,  18  inches  high.  A  Hollow  Cylinder,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  zs  inches  long,  divided  lenzthwise.  A  Hollow  Sphere,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  into  semi-spheres,  one  of  which  is  again  divided  into  quarters ; 
the  semi-sphere,  when  placed  on  the  cylinder,  gives  the  form  and  principles  of 
shading  a  dome,  whilst  one  of  the  quarters  placed  on  half  the  cylinder  forms  a 
niche. 
^Davidson's  Apparatus  for  Teachbg  Practical  Geometry  (33  models),  £$. 

^Binn's  Models  for  Illustrating  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Orthographic  Projection  as 
applied  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  box,  £x  zos. 

Miller's  Class  Drawing  Models.— These  Models  are  particularly  adapted  for  teaching 
large  classes ;  the  stand  is  verv  strong,  and  the  universal  joint  will  hold  the 
Moidels  in  any  position.  IVood  Models'.  Square  Prism,  z 3  inches  side,  z8  inches 
high;  Hexagonal  Prism,  Z4  inches  side,  z 8  inches  high;  Cube,  z^  inches  side: 
Cylinder,  Z3  inches  diameter,  zd  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  Z4  inches 
diameter,  aa^  inches  side ;  Square  Pyramid,  Z4  inches  side,  33^  inches  side  ; 
Cone,  Z3  inches  diameter,  m%  inches  side  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  ig  inches  solid  wood 
x}i  inch  square;  Intersecting  Circles^  zo  inches  solid  wood  si^  by  i^^  inches. 
IVire  Models  :  Triangular  Pnsm,  r^  inches  side,  33  inches  high ;  Square  Prism, 
z|  inches  side,  ao  inches  high ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  z6  inches  diameter,  3z  inches 
high;  Cylinder,  Z4  inches  diameter,  3z  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  z8  inches 
diameter,  34  inches  high  ;  Square  Pyramid,  \^  inches  side.  34  inches  high  ;  Cone, 
Z7  inches  side,  34  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  z^  inches  side;  Intersecting  Circles, 
Z9  inches  side  ;  Plain  Circle,  Z9  inches  side  ;  Plain  Square,  19  inches  side.  Table, 
37  inches  by  az^  mches.    Stand.    The  set  complete,  £\^  Z3S. 

Vulcanite  Set  Square,  5s. 

Large  Compasses,  with  chalk-holder,  5s. 
*Slip,  two  set  squares  and  X  square,  5s. 

*Parkes's  Case  of  Instruments,  conuining  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil  leg,  5s. 
*Prize  Instrument  Case,  with  6-inch  compasses  pen  and  pencil  leg,.  3  small  compasses, 
pen  and  scale,  z8s. 

6-inca  Compasses,  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4s.  6d. 


LARGE  DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.    By  Johm  Drbw,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.    Prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.    Sheets,  jCa  89.;  on  rollers  and  varnished,  ^4  4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE  SHEETS.  Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.  By  Professor 
Hbnslow,  F.L.S.    £^\  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £z  3^. 

CLASS.  DIVISION.  SBCTIOK.  DIAGRAM. 

f  /Thalamifloral  ..         ..        z 

Dicotyledon    ..        .   )  Angiospermous    ..  "jcSl^Moi     W        l!  '  V 

I                                  V  Incomplete      ..        ..  5 

V  Gymnospennooi 6 

{Petaloid     ..        ..(Superior           ..        ..  7 

(Inierior 8 

Glumaceoos        , 9 

*  Models,  &c,  entered  as  sets,  can  only  be  supplied  in  sets. 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN  SHEETS.    By  WiLliam  J.  Glbnny,  Professor  of  Drawing,  King's  College. 

In  sets,  ^\  IS. 
LAXTON'S    EXAMPLES    OF     BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION    IN    TWO 

DIVISIONS,  containing  3a  Imperial  Plates,  Cx. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.    11  Sheets. 

as.  9d.    Mounted,  5s.  6d. 

GEOLOGICAL: 

DL/^GRAM  OF  BRITISH  STRATA.  By  H.  W.  Bwstow,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
A  Sheet,  4s.;  00  roller  and  varnished,  78.  6d. 

MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATIONS     IN     MACHINERY    AND    THE    ARTS 
GENERALLY.    By  Dr.  John  Anderson. 
8  Diagrams,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,  3  feet  6  inches  by  2 
feet  6  inches.     Sheets  £\  per  set ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2, 
DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.     Bjr  Professor  Goodkve 
and  Professor  Shelley.      Stout  paper,  40  inches  by  27  inches,, 
highly  coloured. 

Sets   of   41    Diagrams  (52^  Sheets),  £fi  6s.  5   varnished  and 
mounted  on  rollers, £,\l  lis. 
BIACHINE    DETAILS.    By  Professor  Unwin.    xd  Coloured  Diagrams.    Sheets, 

j^a  3S. ;  mouoted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  ;C3  14s. 
SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  MACHINES,  OF  IRON  AND  WOOD  (French). 

By  Stanislas  Pettit.    60  Sheets,  jCs  5s. ;  13s.  per  dozen. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION.    50  Sheets, 
X2S.  6d.    Mounted,  J^x  5s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  lUnstradn^  Human  Physiology,  Life  Size  and  Coloured  from 
Nature.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Each  Sheet,  X2s.  6d.    On  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  ;£z  zs. 

I.  THE  SKELETON  AND  LIGAMENTS. 

a.  THE  MUSCLES,  JOINTS,  AND  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

3.  THE  VISCERA  IN  POSITION.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4.  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

5.  THE  LYMPHATICS  OR  ABSORBENTS. 

6.  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

7.  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES.-THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  VOICE. - 

8.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

9.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

xo.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS. 
IT.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS, 


HUMAN  BODY,  LIFE  SIZE.     By  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.     Each 
Sheet,  X2S.  6d. ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £x  zs.    Explanatory  Key,  is. 


THE  SKELETON,  Front  View. 
a.  THE  MUSCLES,  Front  View. 

3.  THE  SKELETON,  Back  View. 

4.  THE  MUSCLES,  Back  View 

ZOOLOGICAL: 


5.  THE  SKELETON,  Side  View. 

6.  THE  MUSCLES,  Side  View. 

7.  THE    FEMALE    SKELETON, 

Front  View. 


TEN  SHEETS.    Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson. 
£3  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  ^^  xos. 
The  same,  reduced  in  sije  on  Royal  paper,  in  9  Sheets,  imcoloured,  zas. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEK 

Two  Diagrams.    71.  6d. 
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^  ^ijsiorg  of  ^rt  in  (Ehalba&a  ^JlBBgm. 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Oxon.    With  452  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  £2  2s. 


"  It  is  jsrofusely  illustrated,  not  merely  with  representations  of  the  actual  remains  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  elsewhere,  but  also  with  ingenious  conjectural  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  buildings  from  which  those  remains  have  been  taken.  ^  To  English- 
men fiEvmiliar  with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  the  volume  shotHd  be  especially  welcome.  We  raa]^  further  mention  that  an  English 
translation  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  with  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  original,  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall." — Times, 

"The  only  dissatisfaction  that  we  can  feel  in  turning  over  the  two  beautiful  volumes  in 
illustration  of  Chaldaean  and  Assyrian  Art,  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  is  in  the  reflection, 
that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  Dublications  of  a  similar  scope  and  nature,  it  is  a  foreien  name 
that  we  see  on  the  title  page,  ana  a  translation  onlv  which  we  can  lay  to  our  natiooal  credit. 
The  predominance  of  really  important  works  on  Arcn.xology  which  haye_  to  be  translated  for  the 
burgher  reading  public  of  England,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  original  English  works  of  a 
similar  calibre,  is  a  reproach  to  us  which  we  would  fain  see  removed  ...  it  is  most  frequently 
to  French  and  German  writers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  light  and  the  most  interesting 
criticisms  on  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Armstrong  s  translation  is  very  well  done. ' — Builder. 

"The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  archaeological  literature,  and  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  are  due  to  the  authors  who  have  so  carefully  compiled  the  history  of  the  arts  of  two 
peoples,  often  forgotten,  but  who  were  in  reality  the  founders  of  Western  civilisation."— (^fw/A/V. 


gSbtorg  of  Jlnmnt  (Eggptiaix  ^rt- 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Armstrong.  Containing  616  En- 
gravings, drawn  after  the  Original,  or  from  Authentic  Documents. 
2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  £2  2s. 

"  The  study  of  Egyptology  is  one  which  grows  from  day  to  day,  and  which  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  as  to  demand  arrangement  and  selection  almost  more  than  increased  collec> 
tion  of  material.  The  well-known-volumes  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  supply  this  require- 
ment to  an  extent  which  had  never  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  which,  before  the  latest 
researches  of  Mariette  and  Maspero,  would  have  been  impossible.  Without  waiting  for  the 
illustrious  authors  to  complete  their  great  undertaking,  Mr.  W.  Armstrong  has  very  properly 
seized  their  first  instalment,  and  has  presented  to  the  English  public  all  that  has  ^ei  appeared 
of  a  most  useful  and  fascinating  work.^  To  translate  such  a  book,  however,  is  a  task  that 
needs  the  revision  of  a  specialist,  and  this  Mr.  Armstrong  has  felt,  for  he  has  not  sent  out  his 
version  to  the  world  without  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole.  The 
result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  his  readers.  Mr.  Armstrong  adds,  in  an  appendix,  a 
description  of  that  startling  discovery  which  occurred  just  after  the  French  original  of  these 
volumes  left  the  press— namely,  the  finding  of  38  royal  mummies,  with  their  sepulchral  furniture, 
in  a  subterranean  chamber  at  lliebes.  It  forms  a  brilliant  ending  to  a  work  of  great  value 
and  beauty."— /»«//  Mall  Gaulle. 

The  Saturday  Review^  speaking  of  the  French  edition,  says :  "  To  say  that  this  magni- 
ficent work  is  the  best  history  of  Egyptian  art  that  we  possess,  is  to  state  one  of  the  least 
of  its  titles  to  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  Egyptian  or  other.    No  previous 

work  can  be  compared  with  it  for  method  or  completeness Not  only  are  the  best 

engravings  from  the  older  authorities  utilised,  but  numerous  tuipublished  designs  have  been 
inserted.  M.  Chipiez  has  added  greatlj  to  the  value  of  a  work,  in  which  the  trained  eye  of 
the  architect  is  everywhere  visible,  by  his  restorations  of  various  buildings  and  modes  ofcon- 
struction  ;  and  the  engravings  in  colours  of  the  wall  paintings  are  a  noticeable  feature  in  a 
work  which  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  This  history  of  Egyptian  art  is  an  invaluable 
treasure-house  for  the  student ;  and,  we  may  add,  there  axe  few  more  delightful  voluoies 
for  the  cultivated  idle  who  live  at  ease  to  turn  over— every  page  is  full  of  artistic  interest." 
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